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ADVERTISEMENT. 

Jr  ROM  the  expenfive  preparations  made  for 
llie  late  Embafly  to  China^  the  Britiih  nation  was 
certainly  led  to  expe6t  that  a  commercial  inter- 
pourie  would  have  been  opened  between  the  two 
nations,  which  might  have  proved  of  the  utmofl: 
importance  to  both.  Theie  hopes  have^  how«t 
fcvefy  been  frullrated  and  diiappointed  for  the 
prefenty  but  the  Embafly  has  given  rife  to  a  laud- 
able ipirit  of  inquiry  with  reipeA  to  the  Cbi«* 
neie  empire^  which  we  have  no  doiibt  will  ulti- 
mately prove  advantageous  to  Britifli  commerce. 
To  aid  the  inquirer  in  his  purfuit,  and  to  fumiib 
the  public  at  lar^e  with  the  means  of  obtaining 
a  general  knowledge  of  China,  as  well  aj  to  gra- 
tify  their  curioiity  with  reQ>e6t  to  the  EmbafTy  it-* 
^If,  this  volume  was  compiled* 

The  propriety  of  blending  thefe  two  objc<34 
Viil  be  readily  admitted,  when  it  is  conlidered, 
that  w^jatever  may  have  been  the  abilities  of  the 
perfom  who  attended  the  embafly,  or  however 
copious  the  accounts  given  of  it  by  them,  it  was 
impoflible  for  them  to  obtain  any  proper  idea,  or 
iumilh  any  infpnnation  of  the  Chinefe  empire,  in 
general,  from  their  Qwq  obfervation.  This, 
'their  fituation  abfolutely  precluded,  having,  to 
vie  the  language  of  Mr.  Anderfon  in  his  account 
of  that  Embafly,  <^  entered  it  like  paupers,  re^ 
<^  mained  in  it  like  prifoners^  and  quitted,  it  like 
'^  Vafnwts,'* 


ADVERTISEMEKT. 

The  Editor  has  only  to  ac}d,  tl^at  in  compiling 
this  work,  he  has  invefiigated  cLificrent  accounts 
with  impartiality^  ftrij)pcd  the  axxounts  of  vi-t 
fionary  miffionaries  of  their  abfurdities ;  and  by 
colle&ing  f^tfts  refpeifting  the .  natural  hillory^ 
population,  goverpment,  laws,  ct;fl:oms^  religion, 
literature,  fciences,  manufadturcs,  &c.  of  the  Chi- 
nefe  empire,  he  hopes  he  has  enabled  the  readdt 
to  form  ^.  pretty  correA  opinion  of  ^  nation^  in 
many  inflances  the  moft  afloniihing  pf  any  re* 
corded  iq  the  page  of  biftory. 

.  With  rcfpedl  to  the  accQunt  of  the  Embafly, 
he  has  oi^ly  to  iay^  the  materials  from  whicl^  it 
was  compiled^  were  fiirnifhed  to  the  publiilier  by 
one  who  formed  a  part  pf  the  fuite  attendant  pn 
the  Embafly,  and  has  every  proof  t^iat  the  ^uthpr 
was  an  attentive  oblerver. 

The  qiap  is  laid  down  from  the  Jefqits  maps, 
made  from  a<^ual  furveys,  and  includes  the  whole 
of  China,  Chinefe  Tartary^  and  the  tributary 
JLingdoms. 
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Jl  he  origin  Gff  all  natioris  Is  Involved  in  ol>icuriQr  and 
fable ;  but  that  of  the  Chineie  perkips  much  more  fo  than 
any  other.  Every  nation  is  inclined  toaflume  to4  high  an 
antiquity  to  itfetf,  but  the  CHinefe  Carry  theirs  beyond  all 
bounds^  Indeed,  though  ho  people  on  earth  are  more  ex* 
a(S  in  keeping  records  of  every  memorable  trai)la£tio%  yet 
fuch  is  the  genius  of  the  Chineie  for  fiiperilition  and  fable^. 
that  the  firft  part  of  their  hiftory  is  defprvedly  contemned  by 
every  rational  perfon.  What  contributes  more  to  this  un-. 
certainty  of  the  Chinefe  hiftory  is^  that  neither  we,  nor  they 
tfacmfelv^s,  have  any  thing,  buf  fragments  of  their  ancient 
hiilorical  books ;  for  about  two  hundred  and  thirteen  yean 
before  the  Chriftkn  zra,  the  reigning  emperor  Si-hoang-* 
ti  caufed  all  the  books  in  the  empire  to  be  bamed,  except 
thofe  vn-ittcn  by  lawyers  and  phyficians.  Nay,  the  more 
e^£hially  to  dtftroy  the  memory  of  every  thing  contained 
in  them,  he  commanded  a  great  Aumber  of  learned  men  to 
be  buried  dive,  left,  from  their  memories,  they  fhould  com-* 
mit  to  writing  fomething  of  the  true  memoirs  of  the  em* 
fnre.  The  inaccuracy  of  the  Chinefe  annals  is  complained 
§[  even  by  their  moft  refpe£ted  author  Confucius  himfelf; 
wbo  alfo  affirms,  ^hat  before  his  timemany  of  the  cldeft  ma- 
terials for  writing  fUch  annals  had  been  deftroyed^ 
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According  to  the  Chincfe  hiftorics,  the  firft  monarch  of 
the  whole  univerfe  (that  is,  of  China),  was  called  Puon- 
KU,  or  PuEN-cu.  This,  according  to  fome,  was  the  firft 
mani  but  according  to  Bayer  and  MenS^cliuS,  t\^  of  the 
grcatcft  critics  in  Chinefc  literature  diat  have  hitherto  ap- 
peared, the  word  fignlfies  the  bigheji  antiquity*  Puon-ku 
was  fucceeded  by  Tien^e-hoang,  which  fignifies  the  empe^ 
ror  of  heaven.  They  call  him  alfo  the  intelligent  heaven, 
the  fupreme  king  of  the  middle  heaven,  ^c.  According  tcf 
fome  of  their  hiftoriahs,  he  was  the  inventor  of  letters,  ani 
of  the  Cyclic  characters  by  which  they  determine  the  place 
of  the  year,  Wr.  Tiene-hoang  was  fucceeded  by  Ti-« 
HOANG,  the  emperor  of  the  earthy  who  divided  the  day  and 
night,  appointing  thirty  days  to  make  one  moon,  and  fix- 
ed tlie  winter  folftice  to  the  eleventh  moon.  Ti^hoang 
was  fucceeded  by  Gine-hoang,  yiv<m^g^«  of  merty  who 
with  hfs  nine  brothers  fhared  the  government  among  them. 
They  built  cities,  and  furrounded  them  with  walls  ;  mad* 
a  diftindion  between  the  fovereign  and  fubjeils  j  iiiftituted 
marriage,  tSc. 

The  reigns  of  thefe  four  emperors  make  up  one  of  what  - 
the   Chinefe  called  i/,  "  ages,"    or  "  periods,"  of  wliich 
there  were  nine  before  Fo-hi,  whom  the  moft  fenfible 
writers  acknowledge  as  the  founder  of  their  empire. 

The  hiftory  of  the  fecond  ki  contradicSts  almoft  every 
tWng  faid  of  the  firft;  for  though  we  have  but  juft  now 
been  told  that  Gine-hoang  and  his  brethren  built  cities 
furrounded  with  walls  j  yet^  in  the  fucceeding  age,  the 
people  dwelt  in  caves,  or  perched  upon  trees  as  it  were  in . 
nefls.  Of  the  third  hi  we  hear  nothing  ;  and  in  the  fourth, 
it  fcems  matters  had  been  ftill  worfe,  as  we  are  told  that 
men  were  then  only  taught  to  retire  into  the  hollows  of 
rocks.  Of  the  fifth  and  fixth  we  have  no  accounts.  ''I'hefe 
fix  periods,  according  to  fome  writers,  contained  ninety:, 
thoufand  years  ;  according  to  others,  one  million  one  hun- 
dred thoufand  levcn  hundred  and  fifty. 
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*    In  the  fevcnth  and  eighth  ity  they  tell  us  over  again  what 
tfacy  had  faid  of  the  firft  j  namely,  that  men  began  to  leave 

*  -their  caves  and  dwell  in  houfes,  and  were  taught  to  pre- 
pare clothes,  (Jc.  TcHiNE-FANO,  the  firft  monarch  «f 
•the  eighth  kiy  taught  his  fubjefb  to  take  ofF  the  hair  from 
.fkins  with  rollers  of  wood,  and  cover  themfelvcs  with  the 
-Ikins  fo  prepared.  He  taught  them  alfo  to  make  a  kind  of 
;web  of  their  hair,  to  fcrve  as  a  covering  to  their  heads 
againft.  rain.  They  obeyed  his  orders  with  joy,  and  he 
iCalled  his  fubjefts  people  chthidptth  Jktns.  His  reign  is  faid 
to  have  lafted  three  hundred  and  fifty  years  \  that  of  one  of  his 
iiicceffors,  alfo,  named  Yeou-tsao-chi,  lafted  more  than 
three  hundred ;  and  his  family  continued  for  twelve  or  eigh- 
teen thouiand  years.  Butwhatis  very  furprifing,  allthefc 
thoufands  and  millions  of  years  had  elapfed  without  man- 
kind's having  any  knowledge  of  lire.  This  was  not  difco- 
vered  till  towards  the  clofe  of  this  period,  by  one  Souigine. 
^fter  fo  ufefiil  a  difcov^ry,  he  taught  thp  people  to  drefs 
tbeir  vi£hials  ^  whereas  before,  they  had  devoured  the  flefh 
4of  animals  quite  raw,  drunk  their  blood,  and  (wallowed  even 
^heir  hair  and  feathery  He  is  alfo  faid  to  have  been  the 
jnventorof  filbing,  letters,  faTc. 

In  the  ninth  period  we  find  the  invention,  op  at  leaft  the 
oiigin  of  lejtters,  attributed  to  onp  Tsang^hie,  who  re- 
ceived them  from  a  divide  tortoife  that  carried  them  on  his 
.Ihel),  and  delivered  them  into  the  hands  of  Tsang-hie^ 
■During  this  period  alfo,  mufic,  money,  carriages,  merchan- 
dize, commerce,  Us,  were  invented.  There  are  various 
calculations  of  the  length  of  thefe  hi  or  periods.  Some 
make  the  time  from'Puan-ku  to  Confucius,  who  flouriflied 
about  four  hundred  and  f^venty-nine  years  before  Chrift,  to 
contain  two  hundred  and  fevcnty-nine  thoufand  •  years  j 
pthcrs,  two  millions   two  hundred  and  feventy-fix  thou- 

'  ^d ;  fome,  two  millions  fsven  hundred  and  fifty-nine 
thoufand  eight  hundred  and  fixty  ysars;  others,  three 
/pillions,  two  hundred  and  fey^nty-fix  thoufand^  ^nd  fo:p« 
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no  lefs  ftan  ninetjr-fix  miUiohs  nine  hundred  and  fixty-onfi 
tboufimd^  (even  hundred  and  forty  years. 

Thefe  extravagant  accounts  are  by  fome  thought  to  con-* 
tain  obfcure  and  imperfe<3  hints  concerning  the  cofmogonjr 
and  creation  of  the  world,  (fc.  Puon-ku,  the  iirft  em* 
peror^  they  think,  reprefents  eternity  preceding  the  duration 
of  die  world.  The  fucceeding  ones,  Tiene-hoang,  Ti- 
hoai%,  and  Gine-hoang,  they  imaging  fignify  the  creation 
of  Ae  heavens  and  earth,  and  the  formation  of  man.  The 
tsnUi  Of  ages,  nine  of  which  preceded  Fo4%  mean  the, 
ten  generations  preceding  Noah. 

What  we  have  now  related,  contains  the  fubfbmce  of 
^t  part  of  the  Chinefe  hiftory  which  is  entirely  fabulous* 
After  the  nine  1/  or  ^  ages*'  already  taken  notice  of,  the 
tenth  commenced  with  Fo«hi  ;  and  the  hiftory,  though  ftill 
dark,  obfcure,  and  fehulous,  begins  to  grow   fomewhat 
Qiore  confident  and  intelligible*    Fo<*hi  is  iaid  to  have 
been  born  in  the  province  of  Shenfi«    His  mother,  walking 
lapon  the  bank  of  a  lake  in  that  province^  faw  a  very  large 
j^rint  of  a  man's  foot  in  die  land  there  i  and,  being  fur- 
rounded  by  an  iris  or  rainbow,  became  impregnated.    The 
child  was  named  po-hi ;  and,  when  he  grew  up,  was  by  his 
countrymen  e]ed:ed  king,  on  account  of  his  fuperior  merits 
and  ftyled  Tyent-tse,  that  is  "  th  /on  ofhtavin.^^    He 
is  faid  to  h^ve  invented  the  eight  fua^  or  fymbols,  confift^ 
11^  of  three  lines  each,  which,  differently  combined,  form- 
ed fixty-four  ch^rafters  that  were  made  ufeofto  exprefs 
every  thing.      To  give  thefe  the  greater  credit,   he  pre-i 
tended  ^t  he  had  feen  them  mfcribed  on  the  back  of  a 
dragoHrhorfe,  an  animal  fhaped  Uke  a  hode,  with  the  wings 
and  fcales  of  a  dragon,  which  arofe  from  the  bottom  of 
a  lake.    Having  gained  great  reputation  among  his  coun^ 
trymen  by  this  prodigy,  he  is  faid  to  have  created  manda^ 
rines  or  officers,  UQder  the  name  of  dragons*    Hence  we 
may  affign  areafon  why  the  emperors  of  China  always  car-* 
ry  a  dragon,  in  ^hcir  bankers,    He  alfo  inftitutcd  marri» 
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^e^  imrented  muCc,  regulated  the  drefs  of  the  fexes,  &c. 
{bring  eflablifhed  a  prime  minifter^  he  divided  the  go- 
vernment of  his  dominions  among  four  mandarioes,  and 
died  after  a  reign  of  one  hundred  and  fifteen  years*    . 

After  Fo-hi  followed  afiicceffion  of  emperors,  of  wl^»ni 
nothing  remaikable  is  recorded,  except  that  in  the  reign  of 
YaU|  the  feventh  after  Fo-hi,  the' fun  did  not  fet  for  ten 
^jSy  b  that  the  Chineie  were  afraid  of  a  general  conflagra<- 
tion*  This  event  the  compilers  of  the  Univer£d  Hiftory 
take  to  be  the  fame  with  that  mentioned  in  the  book  of 
Joihua,  when  the  fun  and  moon  ftood  {lill  for  about  the 
fpace  of  a  day*  Fo-hi  ^y  will  have  to  be  die  fiune  with 
Noahr.  They  imaging  that  after  the  deluge  this  patri- 
arch remained  fome  time  with  his  defcendants ;  but  on  their 
-wicked  combination  to  build  the  tower  of  Babel,  he  fepa* 
rated  himielf  ft^om  them^  with  as  many  as  he  could  perfuade 
to  go  along  with  him ;  and  diat,  ftill  travelling  e^ward, 
he  at  kft  entered  the  fertile  country  of  China,  and  laid  the 
foundadon  of  that  vaft  empire — But,  leaving  thefe  fabulous 
imd  conjedural  times,  we  fhall  proceed  to  give  fome  ac* 
count  of  that  part  of  the  Chinefe  hiltory  which  may  be  more 
certainly  depended  on* 

As  the  Chinefe,  contrary  to  the  pra£tice  of  alrpoft  all  na- 
tions, have  never  fought  to  conquer  other  countries,  but  ra- 
ther to  improve  and  content  themfelves  with  their  own, 
their  hiftory  for  many  ages  furnifhes  nothing  remarkable. 
The  whole  of  their  emperors,  abftra£bng  from  thofe  who 
are  (aid  to  have  reigned  in  the  fabulous  times,  are  compre- 
hended in  twenty-two  dynafties,  mentioned  in  the  following 
table* 

^mperorst  Before  Chrifl^ 

.   ^    •  -  2207, 

.  ^  .  -  1 766. 

-I        «  -  1 1 22. 

-        -  -  248. 


J.  Hfttf  contauiing 

.-     «7 

?.  Shang,  Iff  higi    - 

^       28 

3«  Cl>rf», 

-     3$ 

i'TM          '        ' 

-       4 

#-«»f,        r     .^ 

»     as 
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Eifipcrors.  After  Chrlft- 

6.  HeW'hun^  -  -'2  -  *           220. 

7.  r/tn,        .  ,  -      15  .  -          465. 

8.  S$ng^        -  -              8  *-  -  220* 
'9.  7?,    .       -  -              5  -  -  479. 

10.  Lyangf      -         -  4,  -         -  502. 

11.  CA/;f,        -        -  4      -  -  557* 

12.  Swi,        -        -  3      "        "• 

33.  Twangs    -  -  20  -                 *         6118. 

14,  Hew-lyangj  -  2  •                 •         907, 

15.  HeW'tangf  <-  *         4  -  •           923. 
x6.  HeW'tfin,  -  ,         2  •  «-           936. 

17.  Heuf'han,       .  .         2  «••  ••  947. 

18.  HeW'cheWf     -  -         3  *  -  951. 

19.  .y<?nf,         -  -  18  -  -  -960. 

20.  /wf/y,          -  -  9  -  ,  1280, 

21.  Mwj,          •  -          16  .  ^  1368. 

?^.  7)f«i:>  .  .  -  •  J  645, 

This  tabic  is  formed  according  to  the  accounts  of  thg 
Jcfuit  Du  Halde,  and  is  commonly  reckoned  to  be  th^ 
moft  authentic  ;  but  according  to  the  above  mentioned 
hypothcfisof  the  compilers  of  the  Univerfal  Hiftory,  who 
ipake  yau  cotcmporary  with  Jofhua,  the  dynafty  of  Hy(4 
did  not  commence  till  the  year  before  Chrift  1357;  and 
to  accommodate  the  hiftory  to  their  hypothefis,  great  alter- 
ations mud  bo  made  in  the  duration  of  the  dynafties. 

The  moft  intercfting  particulars  of  the  Chinefe  hiftory 
relate  only  to  the  incurfions  of  the  Tartars,  who  at  laft 
cpnquered  the  whole  pmpire,  and  who  ftill  continue  to 
hold  the  fovcreignty ;  though  by  transferring  the  feat  of 
t^c  empire  tg  Pe-kin,  and  adopting  the  Chinefe  Ian- 
guagc,  manners,  &c.  Tartary  would  fecm  rather  to 
Iiave  been  conquered  by  China,  than  China  by  Tar- 
Ury.       Tb^fc  incurfions  are   faid   tQ  have  begun  yc|:y 
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earty ;  tVeh  In  the  time  of  the  emperor  Shun,  fucccflbi'  to 
Vau  above  mentioned,  in  whofe  reign  the  miraculous  fol* 
fticc  happcried.  At  this  time,  the  Tartars  were  repulfcrf, 
aftd  obUged  to  retire  into  their  own  territories.  From  tirtie 
to  time,  however,  they  continued  to  threaten  the  empire 
with  mvafions,  and  the  northern  provinces  were  often  ac- 
tually ravaged  by  the  Tartars  in  the  neighbourhood .  About 
two  hundred  and  thirteen  years  before  the  Chriftian  aera, 
Shi-hoang-ti,  having  fully  fubdued  ail  the  princes,  or 
kings  39  they  were  called^  ctf  the  different  provinces,  became 
cttiperot  of  China  with  unlimited  power.-  He  divided  the 
whole  empire  into  thirty- fix  provinces ;  and  finding  the  nor- 
thern part  of  his  dominions  much  incommoded  by  the  in- 
vafionsof  tkerfeighbouring  barbarians,  he  fent  a  formidable 
afmy  againft  them,  which  drove  them  far  beyond  the  boun- 
daries of  China,  and  to  prevent  their  returo,  be  built  the 
famous  wall  which  fcparatts  China  from  Tartary.  After 
this,  being  elated  with  his  o^n  exploits,  he  formed  the  de-  • 
lign  df  making  pofterity  believe  that  he  himfelf  had  been  the 
firft  Chinefe  emperor  that  ever  fat  on  the  throne ;  and  for 
this  purpofe,  ordered  all  the  hi(torical  writings  to  be  burnt,  • 
and  caufcd  many  of  the  learned  to  be  put  to  death,  as  aU 
ready  mentioned* 

What  efFeA  the  great  wall  fof  fome  time  Iiad  in  pre* 
TCnting  the  invafions  of  the  Tartars,  we  are  not  told  ; 
but  in  the  tenth  century  of  the  Chriftian  aera,-  thofe  of 
Kitanfor  Lyan  got  a  footing  in  China.  The  Kitan  were  a 
people  of  wefternTarCary,  who  dwelt  to  the  north  and  north- 
caft  of  the  province  of  Pecheli  in  China,  particularly  in  that 
of  Layu-tong  lying  without  the  great  wall.  Thefe  people 
having  fubdued  the  country  between  Korea  and  Kafhgar, 
became  much  more  troublefome  to  the  Chinefe  than  all 
the  other  Tartars.  Their  empire  commenced  about  the 
year  916,  in  the  fourth  year  of  Mo-^ti-kvan-ti,  fecond 
emperor  of  the  14th  Chinefe  dynafty  called  Hew-lvang. 
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In  ^6,  Ml KGT-soNO,  fecond  emperor  of  Ae  fifteenth 
dynafty,  being  dead,  Sheking.tang,  his  fon-in-law,  rebelled 
againft  Mingt-fong,  his  fon  and  fucccflbr,  whom  he  de« 
prlved  of  his  crown  and  life.  This  he  accompliflied  hf 
means  of  an  army  of  fifty  thou(auid  men  fumi(hed  by  the. 
Kitan.  Fi-ti,  the  fon  of  Mingt-fong,  being  unable  tor^ft 
the  ufurper,  fled  to  the  eity  Ghey-chew ;  where  (hutting 
himfelf  up  with  his  familj  and  all  his  valuable  eflbSs^  hc~ 
fet  fire  to  the  palace  and  was  burnt  to  afhes.  On  his  deaths 
She-king-tang  afliuned  the  title  of  emperor ;  founded 
the  (ixteenth  dynafly;  and  changed  his  name  to  that  of 
Kaut'fu.  But  the  Kitan  general  refuiing  to  acknowledge 
him,  he  was  obliged  to  purchafe^a  peace  by  yielding  up  to 
the  Tartars  iixteen  cities  in  the  province  of  Peche-li,  be- 
fides  a  yeariy  prefent  of  three  hundred  thoufand  pieces  of 
filk. 

This  fubmiffion  ferved  only  to  inflame  the  avarice  and 
ambition  qi  the  Kitan.  In  959,  they  broke  the  treaty 
when  leaft  expelled,  and  invaded  the  empire  afrelh.  Tsi«-^ 
VANG,  the  emperor  at  that  time,  oppofed  them  with 
a  formidable  army ;  but  through  the  treachery  of  his 
general  Lyew*chi*y wen,  the  Tartars  were  allowed  to  take 
him  prifoner.  On  this,  Tfi-vang  was  glad  to  recover  his 
liberty,  by  accepting  of  a  fmall  principality ;  while  die 
traitor  became  emperor  of  all  China,  and,  changing 
his  name  to  Kaut-su,  founded  the  I7tb  dynafty.  The 
Tartars,  in  the  mean  time,  ravaged  alt  the  northern  pio-^ 
vincps  without  oppofition,  and  then  marched  into  the 
fouthem.  But  being  here  ftoj^ed  by  fome  bodies  of  Chi- 
nefe  troops,  the  general  thought  proper  to  retire  with  his 
booty  into  Tartary.  In  962,  Kaut-fu  dying  was  fuc- 
ceeded  by  his  fon  In-ti.  The  youth  of  this  prince  gave- 
an  opportunity  to  the  eunuchs  to  raife  commotions ;  efpeci* 
ally  as  the  army  was  employed  at  a  diftance  in  repelling  the 
invafions  of  the  Tartars.     This  army  was  commanded 
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by  Ko  ghey»  who  defeated  the  enemy  in  fevenil  battles^ 
and  thus  reflored  peace  to  the  northern  provinces.  In  the 
mean  time,  In*ti  was  (lain  by  his  eunuchs,  and  the  em-^ 
prcfe  placed  his  brother  on  the  throne ;  but  Ko-ghey  return- 
ing in  triumph,  was  faluted  emperor  by  bis  vidorious 
army ;  and  the  emprefs  being  unable  to  fupport  the  rights 
of  her  foD,  was  obliged  to  fubmit,  while  Ko-ghey,  afTuming 
the  name  of  Tay^tsu,  founded  the  eighteenth  dynaAy. 
Nine  years  after  this,  however,  the  grandees  of  the  empire^ 
letting  alidc  Kong-ti,  the  third  in  fuccttfHon  from  Tay-tfu^ 
en  account  of  his  non-age,  proclaimed  his  guardian,  named 
Gfou-quang^yuy  emperor.;  who  afliiming  the  name  of  Kau* 
Tsu,  founded  the  nineteenth  dynafty,  called  S^ng  or  7/ong* 
.  Under  this  monarch  the  empire  began  to  recover  itfclf ; 
l^ut  the  Kitan  ftill  continued  their  incurfions.  The  fuc* 
ceflbrs  of  Kau-tfu  oppofed  them  with  various  i^uccefs  ;  but 
at  lafty  in  978,  the  barbarians  became  fo  (irong  as  to  lay 
fiegf>  to  a  confiderable  city.  Tay-tsonq,  fucceflfor  to 
Kau-tfu,  detached  three  hundred  foldiers,  each  carrying 
a.  light  in  his  hand,  againft  them  in  the  night  time,  with 
orders  to  approach  as  near  as  pof&ble  to  the  Tartar  camp. 
The  barbarians,  imagining,  by  the  number  of  lights^ 
that  the  whole  Chinefe  ai^my  was  at  hand,  immediatdy  fled» 
and,  fallirtg  into  the  ambufcades  Isiid  for  them  by  the  Chi^ 
nefe  general,  were  almoft  all  cut  to  pieces. 

This  check,  however,  did  not  long  put  a  ftop  to  th^ 
tavagesof  the  Kitan.  In  the  year  999,  they  kid  fiego 
to  St  city  in  the  proviiVcc  of  Peche-li ;  but  Ching-tsonOi 
fucceffor  to  Tay-tfong,  came  upon  them  with  his  army  fo 
fuddenly,  that  they  betook  themfelves  to  flighti  The 
emperor  was  advifcd  to  take  advantage  of  their  conflema-' 
tion,  and  recover  the  country  which  had  been  yielded  to 
them ;  but  inftead  of  purfuing  his  vifiory,  he  bought  a 
peace,  by  confenting  to  pay  annually  one  hundred  thoufand 
tael,  about  thirty  four  thoufand  pounds,  and  two  hundnod 
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thoufattd  pieces  of  filk.  The  youth  and  pacific  difpoikiod 
of  Jin'-tsong,  fucceffor  toChing-tfong,  rcYivcit  the  cou- 
rage of  the  Kitan ;  and,  in  1035,  war  would  have  been  re- 
newed, had  not  the  emperor  condcfcended  to  as  fhamcful  a 
treaty  as  thac  concluded  by  his  father.  Two  years  after,  the^ 
Tartars  demanded  rcftitution  of  ten  cities  in  the  provincr 
of  Peche-li,  which  bad  been  taken  by  Ko-ghcy,  founder  of 
the  eighteenth  dynafty;  upon  which  Jin-tfong  engaged  to 
fay  them  an  annual  tribute  of  two  hundred  thoufand  taels 
of  (liver,  and  three  hundred  thoufand  pieces  of  filk,  in  lieti 
of  thefe  cities.' 

From  this  time  the  Kitan  remained  in  peaceable  poffef- 
lion of  their  Chinefe  dominions  till  the  year  1 1 1 7.  Whey- 
tfong,  at  that  time  emperor,  being  able  neither  to  bear 
their  ravages,  nor  by  hhnfelf  to  put  a  flop  to  them,  rc- 
folved  upon  a  remedy  which  at  htft  proved  worfe  than  the* 
difeafe.  This  was  to  call  in  the  Nu*chc,  Nyu-che,  or 
Eaftern  Tartars,  to  dcftroy  the  kingdom  of  the  Kitan. 
From  this  he  was  diffuaded  by  the  king  of  Korea,  zt\& 
mod  of  his  own  miniftcrs ;  but,  difregarding  their  falu- 
tary  adviet,  he  joined  his  forces  to  thofe  of  the  Nu-che. ' 
The  Kitan  were  then  every  where  defeated  ^  and  at  lad 
reduced  to  fuch  extremity,  that  thofe  who  remained  were 
forced  to  leave  their  country,  and  ffy  to  the  mountains  of 
the  weft. 

Thus  the  empire  of  the  Kitan  was  totally  deftro)'ed, 
but  nothing  to  the  advantage  of  the  Chinefe ;  for  the 
Tartar  general,  elated  with  his  conqueft,  ga\'e  the  name 
of  KiN  to  his  new  dominion,  affumcd  the  title  of  empe- 
ror, and  began  to  think  of  aggrandizing  himfelf  and  en» 
larging  his  empire.  For  this  purpofe,  he  immediately 
broke  the  treaties  concluded  with  the  Chinefe  emperor  ; 
and,  invading  the  provinces  of  Peche-li  and  Shen-fi,  made' 
himfelf  mafter  of  the  greater  part  of  them.  Whey-tfong, 
finding  himfelf  in  danger  of  loiing  his  dominions,  made 
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ibteral  advantageous  propofals  to  the  Tartar  ;  who,  .feem- 
ing  to  comply  with  theoii  invked  him  to  come  and  fettle 
matters  by  a  perfonal  conference.  The  Chinefe  monarch 
complied:  but,  on  his  return^  the  terms  agreed  on  feemed 
fo  intolerable  to  his  miniftersi  that  they  told  him  the  treaty 
could  not  fubfiA,  and  that  the  moft  cruel  war  was  preferable 
to  fuch  an  ignominious  peace.  The  Kin  monarch)  being 
informed  of  all  that  pafled,  had  recourfe  to  arms,  and  took 
fevcral  cities.  Whey-tfong  was  weak  enough  to  go  in  per* 
fon  to  hold  a  fecond  conference ;  but,  on  his  arrival,  was 
immediately  feixed  by  the  Tartar.  He  was  kept  prifoner 
under  a  Orong  guard  during  the  remaining  part  of  his  life  ; 
and  ended  his  daj-s  in  1126,  in  thedefertof  Shamo,  hav«* 
ing  nominated  his  eldeft  fon  Kin-tfong  to  fucceed  him. 

KiN-TSONG  began  his  reign  with  putting  to  death  fix 
minifters  of  ftate,  who  had  betrayed  his  father  into  the 
hands  of  the  Kin  Tartars.  The  barbarians  in  the  mean 
time  purfued  their  conquefls  without  oppoiition.  They 
croffed  the  Hoang-ho,  or  Yellow  River,  which  an  hand- 
ful of  troops  might  have  prevented  ;  and  marching  direiJly 
towards  the  imperial  city,  took  and  plundered  it.  Then 
(eixing  the  emperor  and  his  confort,  they  carried  them' 
away  captives :  but  many  of  the  principal  lords,  and 
fcveral  of  the  miniftcrs,  preferring  death  to  an  igno- 
minious bondage,  killed  themfelves.  The  Kin  being  in* 
formed  by  the  emprefs  Meng  that  (he  had  been  divorced, 
they  left  her  behind.  This  proved  the  means  of  faving 
the  empire ;  for  by  her  wifdom  and  prudence  Ihe  got  the 
crown  placed  on  the  head  of  Kau^-tfong,  nintli  fon  of  the 
emperor  Whey-tfong  by  his  divorced  emprefs, 

Kau-tsono  fixed  his  court  at  Nankin,  the  capital  of 
Kyang-nan  j  but  foon  after  was  obliged  to  remove  it  to 
Kahg-chew  in  Che-kyang»  He  made  fevcraj  efforts  to 
recover  fome  of  his  provinces  from  the  Kin,  but  without 
effect     Ili-tsong  thf  Km  monarchy  in  the  mean  (imej 

C  2 
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endeavoured  to  gain  the  efteem  o(  his  Chinefe  fubje£te  b]f 
paying  a  regard  to  their  learning  and  learned  men,  and  ho^ 
nouring  the  memory  of  Confucius.  Some  time  after^  he 
advanced  to  Nankin,  from  whence  Kau-4fong  had  retired^ 
and  took  it:  but,  receiving  advice  that  Yo-fi,  general  of 
the  Song,  or  fouthern  Chinefe,  was  advancing  by  long 
marched  to  the  relief  of  that  city,  they  ict  £re  to  the  palace 
and  retired  northward.  However,  Yo-fi  arrived  time 
enough  to  fell  upon  their  rear-iguard,  which  fuiFered 
very  much }  and  from  this  time  the  Kin  never  dared  to  crois 
the  river  Kyang.  In  a  few  years  afterw^ds  ^e  Chinefq 
emperor  fubmitted  to  become  tributary  to  the  K^ini  and 
concluded  a  peace  with  them  vpon  very  diihonourable  terms^ 
Thisfubmiffion,  however,  was  of  little  avail :  for,  in  1163, 
the  Tartars  broke  the  pe^u:e ;  ^d,  invading  t^e  fouthern 
provioipe  .with  a  formidable  army,  took  the  city  of  Yang7 
chew.  Tip  Jcing,  haviag  approached  ^hc  river  Kyang, 
fiear  its  mouth,  \vh^re  it  is  wideft  as  w((ll  as  mo(l  rapid,  com-r 
manded  his  troops  to  cro(s  it,  threatening  wi(h  his  drawi; 
fword  to  kill  thpfe  v^ho  jjrcfufed,  On  receiving  fu<:h  an 
unreafonable  command,  the  whole  airmy  mutinied ;  and  tb^ 
Icing  being  killed  in  the  beginning  of  the  tumult,  the  ^umy 
immediately  retired. 

From  this  time  to  the  year  laio,  nothing  remarkably 
occurs  in  the  Chinefe  hiftory;  this  year,  Jenghiz-khak, 
^ief  of  d^e  yreftern  Tartars,  Moguls  or  Munghy  quarrelled 
with  Yong-tfi,  emperor  of  the  Kinj  and  at  the  fame  tjme 
fhe  king  of  Hya,  difgufted  a^  being  ref\ifed  affiftance 
^igainft  Jenghiz-Jchan,  threatened  him  with  an  invafion 
on  the  weft  fi^,  Yongrtfi  prepared  for  his  defence}  but 
in  xaii,  repeiving  news  that  Jenghiz-Jdian  v^  ^dvanc* 
|ng  fouthward  with  his  lyhole  army,  he  was  feized  widi 
fear^  and  made  propofals  of  peace,  which  were  reje£l^ed.  In 
X2ti2|  the  Mogul  generals  forced  tlie  great  wall,  or,  ac-i 
pprding  to  fomewritem,  had  one  of  the  gates  treacherouily 
ppcped  to  them,  to  the  north  Qf  Shf  n-fi ,  and  made  incurfion| 
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as  fiur  as  Pekin,  the  capital  of  the  Kin  empire.  At  the  fame 
time  the  province  of  Lyau*tong  was  almoft  totally  reduced 
by  fevend  Kitan  lords  who  had  joined  Jenghxz-khan ;  feve« 
ral  ftrong  places  were  taken,  and  an  army  of  three  hundred 
thoufand  Kin  defeated  by  the  Moguls.  In  autumn  tliey 
laid  fiege  to  the  city  of  Tay-tong^fou ;  where,  although 
the  governor  Hujaku  fled,  yet  Jenghiz-khan  met  with  con* 
fiderable  refiftance*  Having  loft  a  vaft  number  of  men, 
and  being  himfelf  wounded  by  an  arrow,  he  was  obliged 
to  raife  die  fiege  and  retire  into  Tartary  $  after  which  the 
Kin  retook  feveral  cities.  The  next  year,  however,  Jeng* 
hiz-khan  reentered  China,  retook  the  cities  which  the 
Kin  had  reduced  die  ]rear  before,  and  overthrew  their  armies 
in  two  bloody  battles,  in  one  of  which  the  ground  was 
ftrewed  with  dead  bodies  for  upwards  of  four  leagues. 

The  fame  year  Yongt-tfi  was  ilain  by  his  general  Hujaku; 
lind  Sun,  a  prince  of  the  blood,  advanced  in  his  room. 
After  this  the  Moguls,  attacki4)g  the  empire  with  four 
armies  at  once,  laid  wafte  the  provinces  of  Sben-fi,  Ho-nan, 
Peche-li,  and  Shan^tong.  Jn  1^14.  Jenghiz-khan  fat  down 
))efore  Pekin  j  but  inftead  of  aflauldng  the  cit}',  offered 
^rms  of  peace,  which  were  accepted,  and  die  Moguls 
retired  iato  Tarjary.  Af(er  their  departure,  the  emperor, 
}eaving  his  fon  at  Pekin,  removed  hi^  court  to  Pyen^lyang 
near  Kay-fongrfou,  the  papital  of  Hoirnan^  At  diis  Jenghiz*- 
kban  being  ojFended,  imjne^liately  fent  troops  to  befiege 
Pekin.  The  cjjty  held  out  to  the  fifth  month  of  the  year 
1215,  and  then  fur  rendered,  .  At  ^^  ^^^^  ^^^  the  Moguls 
finiflied  the  cpnqueft  of  Lyau-tong  ^  ai>d  the  Song  refufed 
to  pay  the  ufyal  trib^te  to  the  Kin, 

Jn  I?i6,  Jenghiz-kh^n  returned  to  purfi^e  his  conqucft 
in  the  weft  of  Afia,  ^ere  he  ihiid  feven  years  i  during" 
whi^h  time  his  general  Muhuli  made  great  progrefs  in 
China  againft  the  Kin  emperor.  He  was  gready  aiSfte^ 
bjr  the  modons  of  Ning-tsong,  emperor  of  the  Song,  or 
f$}ithern  China;  whO)  incenfcd  by  the  frequent  perfidjc? 
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of  the  Kin>  had  declared  war  againil  thenii  and  would 
hearken  to  no  terms  of  peace,  though  very  advant^eous 
propo£:]s  were  made.  Notwithftjinding  this,  however,  in 
2  2  20,  the  Kin,  exerting  tiemfelvcs,  railed  two  great  armies » 
one  in  Shen-fi,  and  tlic  other  in  Shang-ton.  The  former 
baffled  the  attempts  of  the  Song  and  king  of  Hy^  who  had 
united  againft  them ;  but  the  latter,  though  no  fewer  tljan 
two  hundred  thoufand,  were  entirely  defeated  by  Muhuli. 
In  1221,  that  officer  pafied  the  Hoang4io,  aiKl  died  after 
conquering  feveral  cities. 

In  1224,  the  Kin  emperor  died  ;  and  was  fuccecdcdby 
his  fonTlhew,  who  made  peace  with  the  king  of  Hya  : 
but  next  year,  that  kingdom  was  entirely  delh-oycd  by 
Jcnghiz-khan.  In  1226,  Oktay,  fon  to  Jenghiz*khani 
marched  into  Ho>nan,  and  belieged  Kayfong*(bu,  capital 
cf  the  Kin  empire ;  but  was  obliged  to  withdraw  into 
Shen-G,  where  he  took  feveral  cities,  and  cut  in  pieces  an 
army  of  thirty  thoufand  men,  In  £227  Jengbix-khaii 
died,  after  having  defired  his  fons  to  demand  a  paf- 
fage  for  their  army  through  the  donrrinions  of  the  Song, 
withoutwhich  hefaid  they  could  notcafily  vanquifti  theKin, 

After  the  death  of  that  great  conqueror,  the  war  was 
carried  on  with  various  fucccfs ;  but  though  the  Moguls 
took  above  fixty  important  pofts  in  the  province  of  Shen-fi, 
they  found  it  impoflible  to  force  Ton-quan,  which  it  be- 
hoved them  to  do  in  order  to  penetrate  efFeftually  into 
Ho-nan.  In  April  1231  they  took  the  capital  of  Shen-fi, 
and  defeated  the  Kin  army  which  came  to  its  relief.  Hero 
one  of  the  officers  defircd  prince  l^oley  to  demand  a  paffage 
from  the  Song  through  the  country  of  Han-chong-fou, 
This  propofal  Tolcy  communicated  to  his  brother  Oktay, 
vho  approved  of  it  as  being  conformable  to  the  dying 
advice  of  Jcnghiz-khan.  Hereupon  Tolcy,  having  affcm- 
blcd  all  his  forces,  fent  a  mcffcnger  to  the  Song  generals 
to  demand  a  paflaje  through  their  territories.    This,  how^ 
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ever,  th^y  not  only  refufecf,  bur  put  the  mcflengcr  to 
death  \  vfhich  fo  enraged  Tdcy  that  he  fwore  to  make 
them  tepent  of  it,  and  was  foon  as  good  ai  his  word.  He 
decamped  in  Auguft  1231 ;  and  having  forced  the  paffagcs, 
put  to  the  fword  the  inhabitants  of  Hoa-yang  and  Fong- 
chew,  two  cities  In  the  diftrid  of  Han-chong-fou.  Then 
having  cut  down  rocks  to  fill  up  deep  abyffes,  and  made 
roads  through  places  almoft  innaccefTible,  he  came  and 
befieged  the  city  of  Han-chong-fou  itfelf,  Themifcrabte 
inhabitants  fled  to  the  mountains  on  his  approach,  and 
more  than  one  hundred  thoufand  of  them  periftied.  After 
this,  Toley  divided  his  forces,  confining  of  thirty  thou- 
fand horfe,  into  two  bodies.  One  of  thefc  went  wcftwai-d 
to  My  en-chew  :  from  thence,  after  opening  the  paffages  of 
the  mountainf)  they  arrived  at  the  river  Kyaling,  which 
tuns  into  the  great  Kyang.  This  they  croflTcd  on  raftd 
made  of  the  wood  of  demoliflied  houfes ;  and  then,  march- 
ing along  its  banks,  feized  many  important  pofts.  At 
lad,  having  deRroyed  more  than  one  hundred  and  forty 
cities,  towns,  or  fortreffes,  they  returned  to  the  army.' 
The  fecond  detachment  feized  an  important  poft  in  the 
mountains,  called  Tau-tong,  fix  or  feven  leagues  to  the 
eafiward  of  Han-chong-fou.  On  the  otlier  fide  Oktay  dd« 
vanced,  in  Oftober,  towards  Pu-chew,  a  city  of  Shan-fi  ; 
which  being  taken  after  a  vigorous  defence,  he  prepared 
to  pafs  the  Hoartg-ho.  Toley,  after  furmountlng  ih- 
eredible  dilEculties,  arrived  in  DecemLer  on  the  borders 
of  Ho-nan,  and  made  a  (hew  as  if  he  defigned  to  attack 
the  capital  of  the  Kin  empire.  Onhis  firft  appearance  in 
Ho-nan  through  a  pafl^age  fo  little  fufpcfled,  every  body 
was  filled  with  terror  and  aftonifhment,  fo  that  he  proceed- 
ed for  fomc  time  without  oppofition.  At  laft  the  emperor 
ordered  his  generals,  Hota,  Ilnpua,  and  others,  to  march 
againft  the  enemy.  Toley  boldly  attacked  them  ;  but  was 
dbliged  to  retire^   which  he  did  in  good  order.     Hota  w  as 
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/or  purfulng  hiin,  faying  that  the  Mogul  army  did  not  e<« 
ceed  thirty  thoufand  inen»  and  that  they  feemed  not  to 
have  eaten  any  thing  for  two  or  three  days.  Ilapua^  how- 
ever, was  of  opinion  that  there  was  no  occafion  for  being 
to  hafty,  as  the  Moguls  were  inclofed  between  the  rivers 
Han  and  Hoang-ho,  fo  that  they  could  not  efcape.  This 
negligence  they  foon  had  occafion  to  repent  of :  for  Toley, 
by  a  ftratageni}  made  himfelf  mafter  of  their  heavy  bag- 
gage ;  which  accident  obliged  them  to  retire  to  Tang-chew. 
From  thence  they  fent  a  meiTenger  to  acquaint  the  empe- 
ror that  they  had  gained  the  battle,  but  concealed  the  lofs 
of  their  baggage*  This  good  news  filled  the  court  with 
joy ;  and  the  people  who  had  retired  into  the  capital  for 
its  defence,  left  it  again,  and  went  into  the  country :  but^ 
in  a  few  days  after,  the  vanguard  of  the  Moguls,  who  ba4 
been  fent  by  the  emperor  Oktay,  appeared  in  the  fields 
and  carried  off  a  great  number  of  tbofe  th^t  had  quitted 
the  citVrf 

In  January,  123a,  Oktay  palTuig  the  Hoang-ho,  erf- 
camped  in  the  diftrid  of  Kay-fong-fou,  capital  of  the  Kia 
empire,  and  fent  his  general  Suputay  to  befiegc  the  city^ 
At  that  tinie  the  place  w4s  near  thirty  miles  in  circumfer<i« 
cnce :  but  having  only  forty  thoufand  foldiers  to  defend  it^ 
as  many  more  from  the  neighbouring  cities,  and  twenty 
thoufand  peafants,  were  ordered  into  it  \  while  the  empe- 
ror publUbcd  an  affediing  declaration,  animating  the  pea* 
pie  to  defend  it  to  the  lad  extremity.     Oktay,  having 
heard  with  joy  of  Toley's  entrance  into  Ho-nan,   ordered 
him  to  fend  fuccours  to  Suputay.    On  the  other  hand,  the 
Kin  generals  advanced  with  one  hundred  and  fifty  thou-i 
fand  men  to  relieve  the  city  ;  but  being  obliged  lo  divide 
their  forces  in  order  to  avoid  in  part  the  great  road  which 
Toley  had  ob(lru£ted  with  trees,  they  were  attacked  by 
that  prince  at  a  dtfadvantage,  and,  after  a  faitit  refinance, 
defeated  with  great  (laughter,  and  the  lofs  of  both  tbeif 
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g^iiends,  6nt  killed  and  the  other  taken.  The  emperor 
now  ordered  the  army  at  Tdng*quan  and  other  fortified 
places  to  itiareh  to  the  relief  of  Kay-fong-fou.  They  aifem- 
bled  accordingly,  to  the  nuhiber  of  one  hundred  and  ten 
thoafand  foot  and  fifteen  thoufand  horfe ;  and  were  followed 
by  vaft  numbers  of  people^  who  expe£led  by  their  means  to 
be  proteded  from  the  enfemy.  But  many  of  thefe  troops  bar-* 
ing  defertedi  and  the  reft  being  enfeebled  by  the  Ifatiguet  of 
Ibeir  marchy  theydifperfed  on  the  approach  of  their  purfuers^ 
who  killed  all  they  found  in  the  highways.  After  this  the 
Moguls  took  Tong-quan  and  fome  other  confidcrable  poAs  ; 
but  were  obliged  to  raife  the  fieges  of  Quey*te-fou  and  Loy* 
ang  by  the  bravefy  of  the  governors^  Kyang-fbin,  go« 
"^rernor  of  Loy*angi  had  only  three  or  four  thoufand  foldiers 
vnder  him,  while  his  enemies  were  thirty  thoufand  ftrong* 
He  placed  his  worft  foldiers  on  the  wallt,  putting  himfelf 
at  the  head  of  four  hundred  brave  men ;  whom  he  ordered 
to  go  naked,  and  Whom  he  led  to  all  dangerous  attacks* 
He  invented  engines  to  caft  laige  fiones^  which  required 
but  few  hands  to  play  them,  and  aimed  fo  true  as  to  hit 
at  an  hundred  paces  diftance.  When  their  attows  failed^ 
lie  cut  thofe  (hot  by  the  enemy  into  four  pieces  ;  pointed 
tiiem  with  pieces  of  bra&coin  ;  and  difcharged  them  front 
wooden  tubes  with  as  much  force  as  bullets  are  from  a 
muiket.  Thus  he  harrafied  the  Moguls  for  three  months 
fo  grievQufly^  that  they  wer^p  obliged,  notwithftanding 
their  numbers,  to  abandon  the  enterprize« 

Oktay,  at  lafi^  notwithftanding  his  fuccefifes^  refolved 
to  return  to  Tartary  ;  arid  offered  the  Kin  emperor  peace, 
provided  he  became  tributary,  and  delivered  up  to  htm 
twenty-feven  families  which  he  named.  Thefe  offers 
Wftre  very  agreeable  to  the  emperor  ;  but  Suputay^  taking 
fio  notice  of  the  treaty,  puftied  oti  the  Isege  of  the  Capital 
yftidi  more  vigour  than  ever.  By  the  help  t>f  the  Chinefe 
Haves  In  his  armyi  the  Mogul  general  foon  filled  the  ditch  } 
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but  ill  his  efforts  feemcd  only  to  ififpire  ^he  befieged 
new  vigour.  The  Moguls  at  that  time  made  ufe  of  artil- 
lery, but  were  unable  to  make  the  leaft  Impreflion  upon 
the  city  walls.  They  raifed  walls  round  thofe  they  befieg^ 
ed,  which  they  fortified  with  dttches,  towers>  and  bat* 
tlemcnts.  They  proceeded  aHb  to  fap  the  walls  of  the 
city  ;  but  were  very  much  annoyed  by  the  artillery  of  the 
bdiegedy  efpecially  by  their  bombs,  whidi  finking  into  the 
galleries,  and  burfitng  under  ground,  made  great  havock- 
among  the  miners.  For  fixteen  days  and  nights  the  attack 
continued  without  intermifTion ;  during  which  time  an  in-> 
credible  number  of  men  perilhed  on  both  fides ;  at  lengthy 
Suputay,  finding  that  he  could  not  take  the  city,  with-*- 
drew  his  troops,  under  pretence  of  conferences  being  oir 
foot.  Soon  after  the  plague  began  in  Kay-fong-fou  ;  znd 
raged  with  fuch  violence,  that,  in  fifty  days,  nine  hun- 
dred thoufand  biers  were  carried  out,  befldes  a  vaft  nriulti*- 
tude  of  the  poorer  ibrt  who  could  not  aflford  any. 

In  a  (hort  time,  two  unlucky  accidents  occafioned  a  re^ 
newal^of  the  war ;  which  now  put  an  end  to  the  empire  of 
the  Kin.  Gan-young,  a  young  Mogul  lord,  having  af- 
fumed  the  government  of  fome  cities  in  Kyang-nan,  and 
killed  the  officer  fcnt  to  take  pofliffion  of  them,  declared 
for  the  Kin.  The  emperor  unwarily  took  Gan-young 
into  his  fervice,  and  gave. him  the  title  of  Prince.  Up- 
on this  Qkiay  fent  an  envoy,  attended  by  thirty  other  per- 
fons,  to  enquire  into  the  affair  ;  but  the  Kin  officers  kill-* 
ed  them  all,  without  being  puniflied  by  the  emperor.  Su- 
putay, having  informed  his  mafter  of  all  thcfe  proceed-^ 
ings:,  was  ordered  to  continue  the  war  in  Ho-nan.  Shew- 
fu  now  commanded  his  officers  to  unite  their  troops  for 
the  defence  of  the  capital ;  but  before  hiii  orders  could  be 
obeyed,  they  were  attacked  and  defeated,  one  after  ano- 
ther, by  the  Moguls.  This  obliged  him  to  raifc  foldicrs 
from  among  the  pcafants,  for  whofe  fubfiftence  the  peopl* 
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fwre  taxed  three  teqtbs  of  the  rice  they  poflfeiled*  The 
city  tiegan  now  to  he  diftreilcd  for  want  of  provifions  ;  and 
•as  it  ^a8  but  in  a  had  podure  of  defence,  the  emperor 
marched  with  an  acmy  againft  the  Moguls.  His  expedi- 
tion {M-oved  anfortunate  ;  for,  fending  part  of  his  army  to 
.  b«fiege  a  city  called  Wy-chew,  it  was  totally  cut  in  piccest 
•and  jSuputay  a  fei:ond  timse  fat  down  before  the  capital. 

Oq  hearing  this  news,    the  emperor    repaifed    the 
Hoang'ho,  wd  retired  to  Quey-te^fou*    Here   he  had 
iiot  Jbeen  long  before  the  capital  was  delivered  up  by  trea- 
.chery,  and  Suputay  put  all  the  males  of  the  imperial  race 
Xo  death  ;  but,  by  the  exprefs  command  of  Oktayf  fpared 
£tie  inhabitants,  who  aric  iaid  to  have  amounted  to  one 
million  aad  four  hundred  thoufand  families.     After  this 
difnAer  the  unhappy  monarch  left  bis  troops  at  Quey-te* 
fou,  and  retired  to  J.uning*fou,  a  city  Jn  the  fouthem  part 
of  Ho-nan,  attended  oniy  by  four  hundred  perfons.     Here 
Chedidance  of  the  Moguls  made  him  think  of  living  at  eafe ; 
.but  while  he  fljittered  himfelf  with  thefe  vain  hopes,  the 
jcneiny's  artny  arrived  before  the  city  and  invefted  it.     The 
.  garrtfon  were  terrified  at  their  approach  ;  but  were  encou- 
.  raged  by  the  emperor,  and  his  brave  general  Hu-fye-hu, 
,  ft)  bold  out  to  the  laft.    As  there  were  not  in  the  city  a 
fufficient  number  of  men,  the  women,  dreflfed  in  mex>$ 
.clothes,  were  employed  to  carry  wood,  Aones,  and  other 
r  necciCury  materials  to  the  walls.     AU  their  efforts,  how- 
ever, .were  inefFedual.     They  were  reduced  $o  fuch  ex- 
tremities, that  for  thr^e  mpnrlis  they  fed  on  human  fledi ; 
killing  the  old  and  feeble,  a$  well  as  many  prifopers,  fo|r 
.food.     This  being  known  to  the  Moguls^  they  made  age- 
.neral  aflault  in  January   I23;4.    The  attack  continued 
fiOOi  moniii)g  till  night ;  but  at  laft  the  aflai^ants  were 
lepulfed*     In  this  ad^ion,  however,  the  Kin  \pfi  all  their 
heft  ol^cers  ;  i)pon  which  the  emperor  refigned  the  crown 
^  ph^-lin  a  prince  of  ;he  blood.     Next  morning,  while 
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the  ceremony  ofinvefting  the  new  emperor  waft  perform** 
ing,  the  enemy  mounted  the  fotith  walls,  which  were 
defended  only  hy  two  hundred  men  ;  and  the  fouth  gate 
being  at  the  fame  time  abandoned,  the  whole  army  broke 
in.  They  were  oppofed,  however,  by  Hu-fye-hu  ;  who, 
with  a  thoufand  foldicrs,  continued  to  fight  with  amaz- 
ing intrepidity.  In  the  meantime  Shew-fu,  feeing  every 
thing  irreparably  loft,  lodged  the  feal  of  the  empire  in  a 
houfe ;  and  then  caufing  fhcaves  of  ftraw  to  be  fet  round 
it,  ordered  it  to  be  fet  on  ftre  as  ibon  as  he  was  dead. 
After  giving  this  order  he  hanged  bimfelf,  and  his  com- 
mands were  executed  by  his  domcftics.  Hu.fye*hu,  who 
ftill  continued  fighting  with  great  bravery,  no  fooner  heard 
of  the  tragical  death  of  the  emperor,  than  he  drowned 
himfelf  in  the  river  Ju  ;  as  did  alfo  five  hundred  of  his 
moft  rcfolute  foldicrs.  The  fame  day  the  new  emperor, 
Cheng- lin,  was  flain  in  a  tumult ;  and  thus  an  end  wa$ 
put  to  the  dominion  of  the  Kin  Tartars  in  China. 

The  empire  of  China  was  now  to  be  (hared  between 
the  Song,  or  fouthem  Chinefe,  and  the  Moguls.  It 
had  been  agreed  upon,  that  the  province^of  Ho-nan  (hould 
be  delivered  up  to  the  Song  as  foon  as  the  war  was  fini(hed« 
But  they,  without  waiting  for  the  expiration  of  the  term» 
or  giving  Oktay  notice  of  their  proceedings,  introduced 
their  troops  into  Kay.  fong-fbu,  Lo^yang,  and  other  con- 
iiderable  ciUes.  Qn  this  the  Mc^ul  general  refolved  tc^ 
attack  them  ;  and  repaflfing  the  Ho^ng^ho,  cut  in  pieces 
part  of  the  garrifbn  of  Lp-yang,  while  they  were  out  In 
fearch  of  prbvifions.  The  garrifon  of  Kay-fong-fou  like- 
vife  abandoned  that  place ;  and  the  Song  emperor  de- 
graded the  officers  who  had  been  guilty  of  thofe  irregu- 
larities^ fending  ambafladore  to  Oktay,  at  the  fame  time, 
to  defire  a  continuance  of  the  peace.  What  Oktay's 
anfwer  was  we  are  not  told,  but  the  event  (howed  that 
IfC  wa*  nojfatisfied  5  for  in  1235,  he  ocdercd  his  kcm^ 
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Ion  prince  Kotovan,  and  his  general  Chahay,  to  attack 
Che  Song  in  Se-chwen,  while  others  marched  towards 
the  borders  of  Kyang-nan. 

'  In  1236,  the  Moguls  made  great  progrefs  in  the  pro* 
irince  of  Hu-quang,  where  they  took  feveral  cities,  and 
put  vaft  numbers  to  the  fword.  This  year  they  intro*- 
duced  paper  or  filk  money,  which  had  formerly  been 
ufed  by  Chang-tfong,  fixth  emperor  of  the  Kin.  Prince 
Kotovan  forced  the  paflages  into  the  diftriA  of  Hang- 
chong.fou  in  the  province  of  Shen*(i,  which  he  entered  with 
an  army  of  five  hundred  thoufand  men.  Here  a  terribly 
battle  was  fought  between  the  vad  army  of  the  Mqguls 
and  the  Chinefe  troops,  who  had  been  driven  from  the 
.  pafiages  they  defended.  The  latter  confifkd  only  of  ten 
.thoufand  horfe  and  foot,  who  were  almoft  entirely  cut 
ofF;  and  the  Moguls  loft  fuch  a  number  of  men,  that  the 
blood  is  faid  to  have  run  for  two  leagues  together.  After 
this  victory  the  Moguls  entered  Se-chwen,  which  they 
almoft  entirely  rjcduced,  committing  fuch  barbarities,  that, 
in  one  city,  forty  thoufand  people  choie  rather  to  put  an 
end  to  their  own  livf  s  than  fubmit  to  fuch  cruel  conquerors. 
In  1237,  the  Moguls  received  a  eonfiderable  check 
l>efore  the  city  of  Gantong  in  Kyang-nan,  the  ficgc  of 
which  they  were,  obliged  to  raife  with  lofs.  Jn  1238  they 
befieged  Lu-chew,  another  city  in  the  fame  province. 
They  furroi^nded  it  with  a  rampart  of  earth  and  a  double 
ditch ;  but  the  Chinefe  general  ordered  tbctr  intrenchments 
to  be  filled  with  immenfe  quantities  of  herbs  fteeped  in 
oil,  and  then  (et  on  fire,  while  he  (hot  flones  upon  them 
from  a  tower  (even  ftories  high.  At  the  fame  time  a 
vigorous  fally  wa^r  made ;  and  the  Mogul  army  being 
thrown  into  the  utmoft  diforder,  were  o)>liged  finally  tp 
abandon  the  fieg^,  and  retire  northwards. 

la  X239»  thefe  barbarians  were  oppofed  by  a  general 
(flted  M^nS'^OPS)  7^di  great  fuccefs ;  whoy  this  and  the 
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following   ycari   gained    great    honour  by  hU  €)cpIoit8. 
While  he  lived,  the  Moguls  were  never  aUe  to  make 
any  conQderable  progrefs  ^  but  his  death,  in  1246,  proved 
of  the  grcate(t  detriment  to  the  Chinefe  affairs  ;  and  foon 
after  the  Tartars  renewed  the  war  with  more  vigour  and 
fuccefs  than  ever*     In  1255,  they  re-entered  the  previnoe 
of  Sc«.chwen  ;  but  ftill  met  with  vigorous  '<^po(idon  in 
this  quarter^   becaufe   the   Chinefe    cook  care  (o  fcave 
ISe-diwen   fumifhed     with    good    troops   and   generals. 
"Though  tliey  were  always  beaten,  being  greatly  inferior 
in  number  to  their  enemies,  yet  they  generally  retook  the 
cities  the  Moguls  had  reduced,  as  the  latter  were  com- 
monly obliged  to  l^lthd^aw  for  want  of  proviRons  and 
forage.     In  1259  they  undertook  the  liege  of  Ho^chcw, 
^  ftrong  city  to  the  weft  of  Pe-tin,  defended  by  Vang-kycn, 
g  very  able  officer,  who  commanded  a  numerous  gajrrifon. 
The  fiege  continued  from  the  month  of  February  till 
Auguft :  during  which  time  the  Moguls  loft  an  immenfe 
number  of  men.     On  the  loth  of  Auguft  they  made  a 
general  aflault  in  the  night.     They  mounted  the  walls 
before  the  governor  had  intelligence  ;  but  were  fobn  %u 
tacked  by  him  ^^ith  the  utm oft  fury.     The  Mogul  pm- 
peror  Meng-ko,    himfelf  came  to  the  fcalade ;   but  his 
prefencc  was  not  fufficient   to  overcome   the  valour  of 
Vang-kyen.     At  the  fame  time  the  fcaling-ladders  of  the 
Moguls   were  blown  down  by  a  ftorm  ;  upon  which  ^. 
terrible    (laughter  cnfucd,  and   amongftthe  reft  fell  the 
emperor  himfelf.     Upon  this  difafler  the  Mogul  generals 
agreed  to  raifc  the  fiege,  and  retire  towards  Shen-fi. 

On  the  death  of  Meng-ko,  Hupilay,  or  Kublay  Khan, 
who  fuccccdcd  him,  laid  liege  to  Vu-chang.fou,\a  city  not 
far  diftrint  from  the  capital  of  the  Song  empire. 

At  this  the  emperor  being  greatly  alarmed,  diflributec] 
imrncnl'c  Cams  among  his  troops  ;  and,  having  raifed  a 
for:iiLiir)le  army,  marched  to  the  relief  of  Yu*<^hang-fo^» 
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tJnfortunatelv  the  command  of  this  army  ti^as  committed 
to  the  care  of  Kya-tfe  tad,  a  man  without  either  courage 
or  experience  in  war.  He  was  bcfideti  very  vain  and 
vindidive  in  his  temper  ;  often  ufing  the  bef?  officers  ill, 
and  entirely  overlooking  their  merit,  which  caufcd  many 
of  them  to  go  over  to  the  Moguls.  The  fiege  of  Vu- 
chang^fou  was  commenced,  and  had  continued  aconfiderable 
time,  when  Kya-tfe.tau»  afraid  of  its  being  loft,  and  at 
the  fame  time  not  daring  to  take  any  efFedlual  flep  for 
its  relief,  made  propofals  of  peace.  A  treaty  was  ac- 
cordingly concluded,  by  which  Kya-tfe-tau  engaged  for 
the  emperor  to  pay  an  annual  tribute  of  about  fifty 
thoufand  pounds  in  lilver  and  as  much  in  (ilk  ;  ac-» 
knowledging  likewife  thefovcreignty  of  the  Moguls  over 
the  Song  empire.  In  confequence  of  this  treaty,  the  Mo- 
guls retreated  after  the  boundaries  of  the  two  empires  had 
been  ftxedy  and  repafled  the  Ky-ang  ;  but  one  hundred  and 
fevcnty  of  them  having  ftaid  on  the  other  fide  of  the  ri- 
ver, were  put  to  death  by  Kya-tfc-tau. 

This  miniftcr  totally  concealed  from  the  emperor  his 
having  made  fuch  a  ftiamcful  treaty  with  the  Moguls  ; 
and  the  hundred  and  feventy  foldiers  maffacrcd  by  his 
order,  gave  occafion  to  report  that  the  enemy  had  been 
defeated  ;  fo  that  the  Song  court  believed  that  they  had 
been  conrtpelled  to  retreat  by  the  fuperior  valour  and 
wifilom  of  Kya-tfe-tau.  This  proved  the  ruin  of  the 
empire  ;  for.  In  1260,  the  Mogul  emperor  fcnt  an  officer 
to  the  Chincfc  court  to  execute  die  trcatv  according  to  the 
terms  agreed  on  with  Kya-tfc-tau.  The  minifler  dreading 
the  arrival  of  this  envoy,  imprifoned  him  near  Nankin  ; 
and  took  all  poffible  care  that  neither  Hupilay,  nor  Li- 
tfong  the  Chinefe  emperor,  ftiould  ever  hear  any  thing  of 
him. 

It  was  impoftible  fuch  unparalleled  conduf^  could  fall 
to  produce  a  ncif  war.     Hupilay's  courtiers  inccflanrly 
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preffed  him  to  revenge  himfelf  on  the  Song  for  their  trea6ti« 
erous  behaviour ;  and  he  foon  publi(hed  a  manifefto 
againft  thcin»  which  was  followed  by  a  renewal  of  hofti* 
lities  in  I268«  The  Mogul  army  amounted  to  three  hun« 
dred  thoufand  men ;  but  notwithftanding  their  numbers, 
little  progrefs  was  made  till  the  year  1271.  Syan-yang 
and  Fan«ching,  cities  in  the  province  of  Se-chew,  had 
been  befieged  for  a  long  time  inefFeflually ;  but  this  year 
an  Igur  lord  advi(ed  Hupilay  to  fend  for  feveral  of  thofe 
engineers  out  of  the  weft,  who  knew  how  to  caft  ftones  of 
an  hundred  and  fifty  pounds  weight  out  of  their  engines 
which  made  holes  of  feven  or  eight  feet  wide  in  the  ftrongeft 
walls.  Twoof  thefe  engineers  were  accordingly  fent  for  $ 
and  after  giving  a  fpecimen  of  their  art  before  Hupilay« 
were  fent  to  the  army  in  1272.  In  the  beginning  of 
1273  they  planted  their  engines  againft  the  city  of  Fan- 
cbingy  and  prefently  made  a  breach  in  the  walls.  After 
a  bloody  conflidi  the  fuburbs  were  taken  ;  and  foon  after 
the  Moguls  made  themfelvcs  mafters  of  the  walls  and  gates 
of  ^e  city.  Neverthelefs,  a  Chinefe  officer,  with  only  an 
hundred  foldiers,  rcfelved  to  fight  from  ftreet  to  ftreet^ 
This  he  did  for  a  long  time  with  the  greateft  obftinacy, 
killing  vaft  numbers  of  the  Moguls;  and  both  parries  are 
faid  to  have  been  fo  much  overcome  with  thirft,  that  they 
drank  human  blood  to  quench  it.  The  Chinefe  fet  fire  to 
the  houfes,  that  the  great  beam^,  falling  down,  might  em<* 
barrafs  the  way  of  their  purfuers ;  but  at  laft  being  quite 
wearied  out,  and  filled  with  defpair,  they  put  an  end  to 
their  own  lives.  After  the  taking  of  Fan-ching,  all  the 
materials  which  had  ferved  at  the  fiege  were  tranfported  to 
Scyen-yang.  The  two  engineers  pofted  themfelvcs  againft 
a  wooden  retrenchment  raifed  on  the  ramparts.  This  they 
quickly  demolifhed  ;  and  the  bcficged  were  fo  intimidated 
by  the  noife  and  havock  made  by  the  ftones  caft  from  thefe 
terrible  engines,  that  ihcy  immediately  Xurrendered. 
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In  1247,  Pc-yen,  an  officer  of  great  valour,  and  endowed 
with  many  other  good  qualities,  was  promoted  to  the  com- 
mand of  the  Mogul  army.  His  firft  exploits  were  the  tak- 
ing of  t\)(fo  ftrong  cities  :  after  which  he  pafled  the  great 
liver  Ky-ang,  defeated  the  Song  army,  and  laid  fiege  to 
*  Vu^hang-fou.  This  city  was  foon  intimidated  into  a  fur- 
render;  and  Pe-yen,  by  reftraining  the  barbarity  of  his 
Ibldiers,  whom  he  would  hot  allow  to  injure  any  one,  foon 
gained  the  hearth  of  the  Chinefe  (6  much,  that  fe\^eral  cities 
furrcnrdcred  to  him  on  the  firft  fdrtmon^.  In  the  mean  time 
the  ttfeacherous  Kya-tfe-tau,  who  was  Cent  to  opf>ofe  Pc-yen> 
was  not  afhamed  to  ^ropofe  peace  on  the  terhis  he  had 
formerly  concluded  with  Hupilay  J  but  thefe  being  rejefted, 
he  was  obh'ged  at  length  fo  oome  to  an  engagement.  In 
this  he  was  defeated,  and  Pe^yen  continued  his  conquefts 
widi  gircat  rapidity.  Having  taken  the  city  of  Nankin^ 
and  (bme  others,  he  marched  towards  Hang-chew-fod,  the 
capital  of  \hc  Song  empire.  Pcate  Was  how  again  pro- 
pofed,  but  reje£ted  by  the  Mo'gill  general  \  and  at  laft  the 
emprefs  was  conftrained  to  put  htfklf^  with  her  fon,  then 
an  infant,  into  the  hands  of  Pe-yen,  Who  iftimediately  fent 
them  to  Hupilay. 

The  fubrtiiflion  "of  the  empreft  did  not  yet  pUt  an  end 
to  the  war.  Many  of  the  chief  officers  fwore  to  do  their 
utmoft  to  refcue  her  from  the  hands  of  her  enemies.  In 
eonfequenCe  of  this  fefolulion  tliey  diftributed  their  moncf 
among  Ae  fbldiers,  and  foon  got  tog<ither  ah  army  of  forty 
thoufand  men.  This  army  attacked  the  city  where  the 
young  emperor  Kong-tfong  was  lodged,  but  without  fuc- 
Cefs ;  after  which,  and  feveral  other  vain  attempts,  they 
^ifed  one  of  his  brotliers  to  the  throne,  who  then  took 
upon  him  the  name  of  Twon-tsong.  He  was  but  nine 
years  of  age  when  he  Was  raifed  to  the  imperial  dignity, 
and  enjoyed  it  but  a  very  fhort  time.  In  1277  he  was  in 
greater  danger  of  pcrilbing,  by  reafon  of  the  (hip  on  board 
^rhich  he  then  was  being  caft  away.     A  great  fart  of  his 
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froops  perUhed  at  that  time,  and  he  foon  after  made  ofers^ 
of  fubmifBon  to  Hupilay.  Thefc,  however,  were  not 
accepted;  for,  in  1278,  the  unhappy  Twon-tfong  was 
obliged  to  retire  into  a  little  defert  ifland  on  the  coafi  of 
Quan-tong,  where  he  died  in  the  eleventh  year  of  his  age. 

Notwithitanding  the  progreis  of  the  Moguls,  vaft  terri* 
lories  ftill  remained  to  be  fiibdued  before  they  could  become 
mafters  of  all  Ae  Chinefe  empire.   On  the  death  of  Twon- 
tfongy  therefore,    the  mandarins  raiied  to  die  throne  his: 
brother,  named  Te-ping>  at  that  tine  but  eight  years  of 
age.     His  army  confifted  of  no  fewer  than  two  hundred 
Ihoufand  men ;  but  being  utterly  void  of  difoipUne,  and 
entirely  ignorant  of  the  art  of  war,  they  were  defeated  by 
twenty  dioufand  Mogul  troops.    Nor  was  the  fleet  more 
iuccefsful ;.  for  being  put  in  eonfufion  by  that  of  die  Mo-* 
guk,  and  the  emperor  in  danger  of  falling  into  their  hands, 
one  of  the  officers  taking  hkn  on  his  Ihoulders,  jumped  with 
him  into  the  fea,  where  they  were  both  drowned^.    Moft  of 
die  mandarins  followed  this  example,  as<  did  alfo  the  minifter,. 
all  the  ladies  and  n^ids  of  Iionour,  and  multitudes  of  others^ 
infomucb  diat  one  hundred  thouiand  people  are  diought  to' 
have  perilhed  on  that  day.     Thus  ended  the  Chineie  race  of 
fmperors ;  and  the  Mogid  dynafty^^  known  by  the  name  of 
Ttvenj  commenced. 

Though  na  race  of  men.  that  ever  exifted  were  in  general 
more  remarkable  for  cruelty  and  barbarity  than  the  Mo- 
guls ;  yet  it  doth  not  appear  that  the  emperors  of  the  Ywexf 
ifynafty  were  in  any  refpe£t  worfe  than  their  predeceflbrs.* 
On  die  contrary,  Hupilay,.  by  the  Chineie  called  Shi- 
TSU,  found  the  way  of  reconciling  the  people  t6  his  govern- 
ment, and  even  of  endearing  himfelf  to  them  fo  much,  that 
die  reign  of  his  family  is  to  this  day  ftyled  by  the  Chinefe 
Phf  wife  govemmint  This  he  accompli(hed  by  keeping  as 
clofe  as  poflible  to  their  ancient  laws  and  cuftoms,  by 
His  mild  and  juft  government,,  and  by  his  regard  foe 
dieir  learned  meOi.    Ht  was  indeed  aihamed  of  the  igno^ 
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mice  and  baiiiarity  of  his  Mogul  fubjed%  fdien  com- 
pared with  the  Chinefe.  The  whole  knowlo^e  of  the 
fbraier  wals  fuinmdd  up  in  their  fkill  in  managing  their 
arms  and  korfes,  being  perfe&ly  deftitute  of  every  art 
or  fdence^  or  even  of  the  knowledge  of  letters*  In 
•1269,  ^  bad  caided  the  Mogul  charadlers  to  be  contrived 
In  1280,  he  caufed  fome  mathematicians  to  ieansh  for  the 
firarce  of  the  river  Hoang-ho,  whidi  at  that  time  was 
^unknown  to  the  Cktnefe  themfelves.  In  four  months  dme 
chey  arrived  in  the  country  where  it  rifes,  and  formed  a 
map  of  it,  whidi  they  prefented  to  his  majefty*  The'  fame 
year  a  treatife  dn  aftronomj  was  publifhed  by  his  order ; 
and,  in  It82,  he  ordered  the  learned  men  to  repair  from 
all  parts  of  die  empire  to  examine  the  ftate  of  literature, 
and  take  iheafures  for  its  axlvaDcement. 

At  his  firft  acceffion  to  the  crown  he  fixed  his  refidence 
at  Tay-ywen-fou,  the  capital  of  Shen-fi  s  but  thought  pro- 
per afterwards  to  remove  it  to  Pe-kin.  Here,  being  in- 
formed that  the  barks  wbldi  brought  to  court  the  tribute 
pf  the  fouthem  provinces,  or  carried  on  the  trade  of  the 
empire^  were  obliged  to  come  by  fea,  and  often  tuSered 
fhipwreck^  he  caufed  that  celebrated  canal  to  be  mado) 
which  is  at  prefent  one  of  the  wonders  of  the  Clunefe 
empire,  being  three  hundred  leagues  in  length*  By  this 
canal  above  nine  thouiand  imperial  barks  tranfport  ivith 
eafe,  and  at  fmali  expence,  the  tribute  of  grain,  ricc^ 
fdks,  ffc.  which  is  annually  paid  to  the  court.  In  the 
third  year  of  his  reign  Shi-tfu  formed  a  defign  of  redndi^ 
the  iflands  of  Japan,  and  the  kingdoms  of  Tonquin  arfd 
Cochin-china.  Both  thefe  enterpriies  ended  unfortunatdyy 
but  Ae  firft  remarkably  fo  $  for  of  one  hundred  thoufand 
perfons  employed,  in  it^  only  four  or  five  efcaped  with  the 
melancholy  news  of  the  deftru£lion  of  the  reft,  who -all 
periflied  by  (hipwreck.  Shi-tfu  reigned  fifteen  years,  died 
in  the  eightieth  year  of  bis  age,  and  was  fucceeded  by  his 
gvandfon*    The  throne  continued  in  the  Ywen  fiunily.  till 
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the  yc$u"i367,  when  Shun-ti,  thelaft  of  that  dynaft]% 
was  driven  out  by  a  Chinefe  named  Chu.  During  tb^ 
above  period  the  Tartars  had  become  enervated  hy  long 
profperity ;  and  the  Chinefe  had  been  rpufed  into  yalour  by 
their.  f^bjpStrpp.  Sh^nrti)  tiie  reigning  prince,  was  quite 
funk  in  floth  and  debauchery^  and  the  empire  wai^ 
oppreffibd  by  a  tyrannic  miniltcr  name^i  Ama,  In  Jun^ 
4355,  Chu,  a  Chineie  of  mean  extradiion,  and  head  of  ^ 
fmall  party,  fet  out  ffom  HoWrcbew>  paiTed  the  Kyangi 
imd  took  Tayrping.  He  then  aflb^iated  hiqpfdf  with  fom^ 
other  n^al-cpntents,  at  (he  hea4  qf  whpm  be  r^^ed  th^ 
tow9  of  Tu-chcw>  in  Kyangrnan,  Soon  after  be  madr 
himfeif  mafterof  Nankin,  having  defeated  die  Moguls  who 
came  to  its  relief.  In  December  1356,  he  was  able  to  raifi^ 
an  hundred  thoulknd  men,  at  the  head  of  whom  h^  took  the 
4i^ity  of  Urchew,  in  the  eaft  bordef  s  of  Quang^fi ;  and  here, 
aiTonbling  hi$  generals,  it  >vas  refolved  neither  to  commit 
ilaughters  nor  to  plunder.  The  mod  fonpid^ble,  enemy  h^ 
had  fo  deal  with  was  Cb^n-yew-'lyang^  %l!^4  ^  ^P^P^Ql' 
of  die  Han*'*  This  man  being  grieved  at  the  progrels 
made  by  Chu,  equipped  a  fleet,  s^nd  raifed  a  formidablp 
army,  inordcr  to  reduce  Nah-chang-fou,  a  city  of  i(^yang-(^ 
which  his  antjigpnUl  h^d  m$ide  himfeif  mafter  of.  The 
governor,,  however,  found  me^ns  to  inform  Chu  of  hi^ 
danger  ;  upon  which  that  chief  cs|ufed  a  fleet  to  be  flttc^ 
oiit  at  Nankin,  in  which  he  embarked  t>vo  hundre4 
thoufand  foldters.  As  foon  as  Chen»yew-ylang'  was  in<* 
formed  of  his  enemy'^  approach,  he  raifed  thp  fiege  of 
Nan-cbaog-fou,  and  gave  orders  for  attacking  Cbu's  naval 
force.  An  engagement  enfued  between  a  part  of  the 
fleets,  in  which  Chu  proved  viAorious ;  and  next  day, 
all  the  (qtiadrons  having  joined  in  order  to  come  to  a 
general  engagement,  Chu  gained  a  fecond  viSory,  and 
burnt  an  hundred  of  the  enemy's  veflcls.  A  third  ai\d 
fourth  engagement  happened,  in  which  Chu  wasvido- 
ripiis;  and  in  th^  la(V,    Chen-yew-lyang  himfclf    was 
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ktBed,  his  toia  taken  prifoner,  and  his  generate  obliged  td 
Surrender  tfaemfeives,  with  all  their  forces  and  veflels. 

In  Januaxy  13641  Chu*s  generals  propofed  Co  have  Mm 
proclaimed  emperor;  but  this  he  declined,  and  at  firft 
contented  himfelf  with  the  tide  of  king  of  V.  In  Fe«- 
bmary  he  made  himfelf  mafter  of  Vu-chang-fou,  ca[Mtat 
of  Hu*quang ;  where  with  his  ufital  humanityi  he  relterei 
tfaofe  in  diifare(s,  encouiaged  die  literati,  and  would  allow 
his  troops  neither  to  plunder  nor  deftroy.  This,  wife  eon* 
^\x&  procured  him  an  eafy  conqueft  both  of  Kyang-fi  and 
Hu-quang»  The  Chinefe  fubmitted  to  him  in  crowds, 
and  profefled  the  greateft  veneration  and  refpedl  for  his 
j»erfoi^  a^d  government 

All  this  time  Shun-ti,  with  an  unaccountable  negligence^ 

pever  thpugh^  of  exerting  himfelf  againft  Chu,  but  con* 

^ued  to  employ  his  forces  againft  the  rebels  who  had 

laken  up  arms  in  various  parts  of  the  empire ;  fo  that  Chu 

found  himfelf  in  a  condition  to  aflume  the  title  of  empe* 

ior.    This  he  fihofe  to  do  at  Nankin  on  the  fiiH  day  of 

the  year  136$.    After  this  his  troops  entered  the  province 

pi  Hob-nan,  whijdi  they  prefently  reduced^    In  the  third 

month,  Chu,  who  had  now  taken  die  title  of  Hong^ou^  or 

Tcy^f/u^  reduced  the  fortrefs  of  Tong^uap ;  after  whidi 

his  troops  entered  Pc'reheli  from  Hornan  on  the  one  iid^ 

and  Shanrrtong  on  the  other«    Here  his  generals  defeated 

;umI  killed  one  of  Shun-ti's  officers ;  after  which  they  took 

^  city  of  Tpogrichew,  and  then  prepared  to  attack  the 

^pitjd)  ffom  which  they  were  now  but  twelve  miles  dil^ 

pnt,  Ontbeirapprojich  the  emperor  fled  with  all  his  family 

beyond  the  great  wall,  and  thus  put  an  end  to  the  dynaftf 

of  Ywen*  In  13170  be  died,  and  was  fi^cceeded  by  his  ion, 

3yhopi  the  fucceflpr  of  Hong'^vou  drove  beyoncl  the  Kobi 

or  Great  Defert,    which  feparates  China  from  Tartary. 

They  continued  their  incurfions,  however,  for  many  years  i 

no^  did  they  ceafe  their  attempts  till  1583,  when  vaft  nunv 

^rs  of  them  yrere.cut  in  pieces  by  the  Chii>e(e  troops,   . 
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The  twenty*iirft  dynafty  of  Chkiefe  emperors,  founded 

in  1368  by  Chu,  continued  till  die  year  1644^  when  they 

were  s^ain  expelled  by  the  Tartars.     The  )aft  Chinefe 

/emperor  was  named  Whay-^tfong,  and  afcended  the  throne 

in  1628.    He  was  a  greai  lover  of  the  fciences,  and  a 

Avoufer  of  the  Chriftians  i  though  much  addi^cd  to  die 

fuperftitions  of  the  Bonzes*    He  found  himfelf  engaged  in 

u  war  with  die  Tartars,  and  a  number  of  rebels  in  diflFerent 

provinces.    That  he  might  more  effedually  fuppreis  die 

latter,  he  refolred  to  make  peace  with  the  former ;  and  for 

ffaat  end  fent  one  of  his  generals,  named  Ywen,  into  Tartary, 

at  the  head  of  an  army,  with  full  power  to  negociate  a 

peace ;  but  that  traitor  made  one  upon  fuch  (hameful  terms, 

that  the  emperor  refufed  to  ratify  it.     Ywen,  in  order  to 

oblige  his  mafter  to  comply  with  the  terms  made  by  him-r 

felf,  poifoned  his  beft  and  moft  faithful  general,   named 

Mau-ven-long :  and  then  defired  the  Tartars  to  march  di^- 

reiffly  to  Pe*kin,  by  a  road  difFerent  from  that  which  he 

took  with  his  army.     This  they  accordingly  did,  and  lail 

iiege  to  the  capital.     Ywen  was  ordered  to  come  to  its  re^- 

lief;  but,  on  his  arrival,  was  put  to  the  torture  and  fhran^ 

gled  ;  of  which  the  Tartars  were  no  fooner  informed,  than 

they  raifed  the  iiege,  and  returned  to  their  own  country. 

In  1636  the  rebels  above-mentioned  compofed  four  great 

armies,  commanded  by  as  m^iny.  generals  |  which,  how« 

rvcr,  were  foon  reduced  to  two,  commanded  by  Li  aini 

Chang.     Thefe  agreed  tq  divide  the  empire  between  them } 

Chang  taking  the  weftern  provinces,  and  Li  the  eaflerft 

ones.  I'he  latter  feized  on  part  of  Sheh^fi,  and  dien  cf 

Ho-nan,  vihof^  capital,  named  Kay«fong-fou,  he  laid  fiege 

f o,  but  was  repulfed  with  lois.  He  renewed  it  fix  months  af, 

(er,  but  without  fuccsfs ;  the^befieged  choofing  radier  to  feed 

pn  human  flefli  than  furrender.    The  imperial  forces  eom-< 

ing  foon  after  to  its  affiftance,  the  general  made  no  doubt 

pf  being  able  to  deftroy  the  rebels  at  once,  by  breaking 

flown  the  banks  of  the  Yellow  River }  but  unfortunately 
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die  Debds'  dbiped  to  the  mountains,  while  the  city  was 
quite  overflowed)  and  three  hundred  thou£md  of  die  inha« 
bitants  perilhed. 

After  this  dt£ihftcr,  Li  marched  into  the  provinces  of 
Shen^fi  and  Ho-4ian  ^  where  he  ^ ut  to  death  all  the  man- 
darineS)  exacted  great  Aims  from  the  officers  in  place,  and 
fbowed  no  favour  to  any  but  the  populace,  whom  he  freed 
from  all  taxes :  by  tUs  means  he  drew  ib  many  to  his  in« 
terefl^  that  he  thaqght  htmielf  ftreng  enough  to  afli^ne  the 
tide'  of  emperor.  He  next  advaticed  towaids  the  capital^ 
which,  though  wdl  garrifoned,  was  divided  into  iaffions* 
Li  had  taken  care  to  introduce  before  hand  a  number  of 
his  men  in  dilgutfe  $  and  by  tbefe  the  gates  were  opened 
tobiffB  die  third  day  after  his  arrival.  He  entered  the  city 
in  triumph  at  the  head  of  three  hundred  tfaou£uid  men  i 
whilft  the  emperor  kept  himfelf  (but  t^  in  his  palace,  bu« 
fiod  oidy  with  hia  fuperftitions.  It  was  not  long,  how- 
ever, before  he  towni  Umfelf  betrayed  :  and,  under  the 
gieateft  conflemation,  madean  effort  to  ge€  out  of  the  pa- 
lace, attended  by  about  fix  hundred  of  ltf»  guards^  He 
watf  ftill  more  furprifed  to  fee  himfelf  treacher oufly  aban<« 
doned  by  them,  and  deprived  of  all  hopes  of  eficaping  the 
infulfes  of  his  fubjcfb.  Upon  diis^  prefcfiing  deadi  to 
fclKiig  alive  kito  their  bands,  he  imraediafedy  retired 
widi  his  emprets,  whom  he  tenderly  loved,  and  theprin^ 
ceft  her  daughter)  intp  a  private  psuft  of  the  garden.  His 
grief  was  lb  great  that  he  was  not  able  to  iiiter  a  word ; 
but  flie  fix>n  underffood  his  meanijjg,  and^  after  a  few  &" 
lent  embraces,  hanged  herfelf  on  a  tree  in  a  fdkcn  ftring. 
Her  huibandftaid  only  to  write  thefe  words,  on  die  border  of 
his  veft :  ^^  I  have  been  bafely  deferted  by  my  fubjecls ;  do 
*  what  yott  wFll  with  me,  but  (pare  my  people.**  He  dien 
eut  off  the  young  princefs's  head  widi  one  firoke  of  his 
Icymttar,  and  hanged  himfelf  on  anodier  tree,  in  the  feven** 
teendi  year  of  his  reign,  and  thirty*fwith  of  his  age.  His- 
prime  minifteri  queensi  and  eunuchs,  followed  his  example ; 
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and  thus  ended  tbe  Chixiefe  momrchy,  to  give  plate  to  tfiat 
jof  the  Tartars^  whidi  hath  continued  ever  fince. 

It  was  fome  time  before  the  body  of.  die  unfbrtmiace 
monarch  was  found.  At  laft  it  was  brought  before  the 
rebel  Li,  and  by  him  tri^ted  with  the  utmoft  indignity  $ 
after  which  he  caufed  two  of  Whey-tfong's  fons^  and  all 
his  minifters>  to  be  beheaded ;  but  his  eldeft  fon  happily 
eicaped  by  flight.  Tbe  whole  empire  fubmitted  peao^ljr 
to  the  ufurper,  except  prince  U-(an-ghey»  who  commanded 
the  imperial  forces  in  the  province  of  Lyau-tong.  This 
)>rave  prince,  finding  himfelf  unable  to  cope  with  the 
ufurper>  invited  the  Tartars  to  his  aififtance  *,  and  Tfozig- 
te,  their  king>  immediately  joined  him  with  an  army  of 
eighty  thoufand  men*  Upon  this  the  ufurper  marched  di* 
jre£Uy  to  Pe-kiii ;  but  not  thinking  himfelf  fafe  there^ 
plundered  and  burnt  the  palace^and  then  fled  with  the  iai« 
menfe  treafure  he  had  gpu  What  became  of  him  after* 
wards  we  are  not  told  -,  but  the  young  Tartar  monarch 
was  immediately  declared  emperor  of  China,  his  father 
Tfong-te  having  died  abnoft  as  ibon  as  he  iet  his  foot  ia 
that  empire. 

.  The  new  emperor,  named  Shuk-chj,  or  XiTN^CHr, 
began  his  reign  with  rewarding  U-^fan-^ghey,  by  conferring 
vpo^  him  the  title  of  King ;  and  affigned  him  the  city  of 
Si-gnan*fu,  capital  of  Shen*fi,  for  his  refidence.  This| 
however,  4^d  not  hinfier  U-fan-gbey  from  repenting  of 
his  error  induing  in  the  Tartars,  or,  as  he  himfelf  ufed 
to  phraft,  it,  ^'  in  fending  for  lions  to  drive  away  dogs.'* 
Ia  1674,  he  formed  a  very  ftrong  alliance  againft  them, 
and  had  probably  prevailed  if  his  allies  had  been£uthful| 
but  they  treacheroufly  deferted  him  cme  after  another  s 
which  faafFcf^ed  him,  that  he  died  foon  after.  In  168  K 
Hong-wha,  fon  to  U-fan-ghey,  who  continued  his  eflTorts^ 
againfl  the  Tartars,  was^reduccd  to  fuch  flraitt  that  h^  put 
an  end  to  his  owp  life* 
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vDucU^  this  ijpacT)  Acre  had  been  fome  refiftance  made 
.(0  the  Tartars  in  many  of  the  provinces*    Two  princes  of 
Chinefe  extraction  had  at  difierent  times  been  proclaimed 
•mperots ;  but  both  of  tfaem  were  overcome  and  put  to 
death.  In  1683,  die  whole  fifteen  provinces  were  fo  efie^* 
tuallj  fubdued,  diat  the  emperor  Kanc^hx,  fucceflbr  to 
Shun^chi,  determined  on  a  vifit  to  his  native  dominions  of 
Tartary.    He  was  accompanied  by  an  army  of  feventy 
thoufand  men,  and  continued  for  fome  months  taking  Am 
diverfion  of  hunting.    This  he  continued  to  do  for  fome 
years  {  and  in  his  journeys   took  father  Verbeift  along 
with  him  \  by  which  meanff  W9  have  a  better  defcription 
of  thefe  countries  than  could  poffibly  have  been  other* 
wife  obtained.    This  prince  was  a  great  encourager  of 
learning  and  oftheChriftian  religion  i  in  favour  of  which 
laft   he  publiihed  a  decree,  dated  in  169a.    In  1716^ 
hpwever,  he  revived  fome  obfolete  laws  againft  the  Chrif-* 
tians  i  not  could  the  Jefuits  with  all  their  art  preferve  tho 
footing. they  had  got  in  China«    The  cauies  of  this  ^tc^ 
ration  in  die  emperor   are,  by  the  miffioxiaries,  faid  t0 
have  been  th^  danders  of  th^  mandapins }  but  |rom  the 
known  chariifterof  die  Jefuits,.  it  will  readily  b^  belieyedy 
that  there  were  other  caufes  for  this  conduct,    This  em« 
peror  died  in  I7az»  and  was  fucceeded  by  his  fon  Yon- 
ching ;  "wtiQ  not  only  gave  no  encouragement  to  the  mif* 
ijoiiariesy  but  perfecuted  all  Chriftians  of  whatever  deno^ 
mtnationi  not  excepting  even  thofe  of  the  imperial  race. 
At  die  beginning  of  his  reign  he  baniflied  s|ll  the  Jefuits 
into  the  city  of  Canton^  and  in  1739  diey  v^ere  baniflied 
from  thence  into  Matkau,  a  litde  ifland  inhabited  by  the 
Portuguefe,  ^ut  fubje<3  to  China* 

iie  died  in  1736,  and  was  fuccee4ed,  by  the  prefent  em* 
peror,  from  whom  the  Jefuits  flattered  themfelves  mti\ 
meetfaig  with  diffirrent  treatmenti  but  we  believe,  they 
have  not  yet  had  their  expedations  realized,  n^r  do^  it 
appear  pr^bablq  dutf;  they  will« 

F 
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Having  thus  iketched  diQ  moft  material  traiifa£tioas 
recorded  in  the  Chinefe  Hiftory,  we  ihall  proceed  to  dcT* 
cribe  the  prefent  ftate  of  the  empire  ^  itft  dq>endencie% 
and  inhabitants  according  to  the  beft  and  lateft  accounts 
we  are  in  poflTeffion  of. 
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GENERAL    DESCRIPTION 


OF   THE 


CHINESE    EMPIRE. 


I 


N  attempting  a  general  defcription  of  ihis  vaft  cmpirei^ 
we  fliall  pMf^e  the  following  arrangement,  i,  China 
PROpsiti— ra»  Chikssb  Taetaey — 3.  Ths  SxATfa 

TMBUTARY   TO  ChINA. 

CHINA    PROPER. 

ORJ^CIN.OF   ITS   KAMS. 

The  weftern  Moguls  cal}  this  kingdom  Cata  Y-^ther 
MantcbeW  Tartars  caU'  it  NiCAN-couRANfi|-**the  Ja^ 
panefe  Thau,  and  dife  pec^le  of  Cochin-^ina)- and  Siam 
CiN.  JProm  this  latter  appellation  it  is  moft  probable  the 
ttune  Chika  is  derived,  for  according  to  the  Chinefe, 
hiikMy,  the  firft  imperial  family  that  carried  their  arms  to^ 
ward  the  weft>  afliimed  tte  name  of  Tfin^  or  Tai^ftiu  And . 
4ie  armament,  fcnt  by  the  £mperor  Tfrn-chi^hoang  as  far 
ai  Bengal,  muft  have  brought  the  peo[Je  of  India  ac- 
quajnted  with  the  nameofTfin,  whoie  formidable  power 
had  been  fo  feverely  felt.  This  name  paffing  from  Iirdia^ 
perhaps  to  Perfia,  or  Egypt)  might  lay  the  ground  for 
China  i  this  is  the  opinion  of  Du  Halde>  and  GroHety 
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But  according  to  Navarrette,  the  name  has  its  origin  in 
India,  or  ^rfia,  from  %  fpecies  of  iSk  called  Chin,  fix>m 
ti^nce  it  was  brought  to  Europe  by  the  Portuguefe.  The 
Ohinefe  themftdtes,  however,  call  it  Tchohg-koue,  or 
CHOKG-qUA,  that  is  the  middle  kingdom,  for  tiU  their  in«^ 
tertourfe  widi  Europeans  had  reified  their  geography^ 
they  imagined  that  their  coimtry  was  fituated  in  the  cen-* 
tre  of  the  earth,  and  that  all  other  kingdoms  lay  fcattered 
around  It 

EXTENT,  BOUNDARIES,  ice. 

China,  properly  fo  called,  according  to  Grofier  and  Du-* 
Halde,  comprehends  from  north  to  fmith  eighteen  degrees ; 
its  extent  from  eaft  to  weft  being  fomewhat  lefs*  The  adja* 
^ent  countri^  fubjedted  to  the  Chinde  government,  fuch  as 
the  iflands  of  Hainan  and  Formofa,  Tartary,  &c«  are  not  tn<^ 
duded  in  (his  eftiniiafictns  far,  re(5koning  from  the  moft 
ibuthern  point  of  the  ifland  of  Hainan  to  the  nordiern  tx*^ 
tremity  of  Tartary  which  is  under  the  dominion  of  China, 
we  (hall  find  diat  the  territories  of  this  emperor  are  more 
than  nine  hundred  leagues  in  extent  from  north  to  fbuth,  and 
about  fifteen  hundred  from  eaft  to  weft,  reckoning  from 
the  eaflern  fea  as  far  as  the  country  of  G^«r,  conquered 
by  d\e  Chinefe  in  1759*    According  to  Guthrie, China 
is  fituated  between  aC  and  42^  Ni  latitude5and  98^  and 
123    £«   longitude*     It    is    bounded  dn   the  north  by 
Tartary,  from  whith  it  is  feparated  by  a  wall  five  hun- 
dred leagues  in  length ;  dn  the  eaft  by  the  fea  $  on  die  weft 
by  lofty  mountains  and  defarts ;  and  towards  the  fouth  by 
^e  ocean,  the  kingdoms  of  Tong*»king,  Laos,  and  Cochin- 
china.    It  is  divided  into  fifteen  provimses }  the  nordiem 
zts  Ch£n-3i,  CHAK-sr  and  Fb^tcheii.  Chan-tomq 
KiANG-NANi  TcRE-KiAKG  and  Fo-'KiiN  extend  aloAg 
the  fliorc  of  the  eaflern  fea«    The  provinces  of  QpANO«* 
toNG  QuANG-si,  YuN*NANand  Sb'-thven  terminate 
the  empire  on  the  fouth  andnordi^Ho*NAH|  Hou^QpAHa^ 
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ICosi-TcHou  and  Kiakc-si   occupy  the  mklille  fpace^ 
Of  each  of  thefe  provinces  wo  ihall  now  proceed  to  j^ve  # 

PHOVmCE  OP  f^E-TCHELt 

i^e-tcheli,  't'^cheli,  ,or  Li-pa-fou,  is  the  principal  pro- 
vince of  the  whole  empire;  and  its  capital,  Pe-kingor  Pckin^ 
is  become  the  ordinary  refidence  of  the  imperial  courLlt  ap- 
proaches the  form  of  a  right-angled  triangle,  and  is  bounded 
on  the  north  by  the  great  wall  and  part  of  Tartary ;  on  the 
eaft  by  the  fea ;  on  the  fouth  by  the  provinces  of  Chang- 
tong  and  Ho-nan  ;  and  towards  the  weft  by  the  mountains 
ofChan-fi. 

This  province  contains  nine  counties,  each  of  which  has 
a  city  of  theiirft  clafs,  which  have  feveral  others  under  their 
jurirdi(%on ;  thefe  are  about  forty  in  number,  lefs  confix 
derable  indeed,  but  all  furrounded  with  walls  and  ditches, 
befides  numerous  boroughs  and  villages  without  walls. 

P£-KIK. 

Pe^-kin  4s  die  capital  of  the  empire,  is  fituatodlna  very 
fertile  plain,  twenty  leagues  diftant  from  the  great  wall ; 
thisfiame,  which  fignifies  the  Nsrlbtm  C«i/rf,  was  given 
to  diftii^ifh  it  from  another  confid^rable  city  called  Nan- 
king, or  the  S^aihtrn  Court.  The  emperor  formerly  re-' 
ikied  in  the  latter,  till  the  Tartars,  a  reftlefs  and  warlike 
peopfei  obliged  him  to  remove  his  court  to  the  northern 
provinces,  that  he  might  more  effe£lually  repe^  the  incur- 
fions  of  diofe  barbarians. 

This  capital  forms  an  exafi  fquare,  and  is  divided  into 
two  cities;  the  firft,  where  the  ^mperor*s  palace  is  built,  is 
called  SiM-CHiNC,  or  the  New  City,  and  is  inhabited 
chiefly  by  Tartars,  and  therefore  called  alfo  the  Tartar 
City.  The  fecond  is  called  Lau«*chikg,  or  the  Old  City, 
and  inhabited  chiefly  by  Chinefe.  Thefe  two  cities,  with- 
out including  the  fuburbs,  are  eighteen  miles  in  circum- 
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fcrence,  according  to  the  mod  accurate  meafurement  tnadte 
by  the  cxprefs  order  of  the  emperor* 

I'he  height  and  enormous  thicknefs  of  the  walls  of 
theTs^rtar  city  excite  admiration ;  twelve  horfemen  might 
eafily  ride  abreaft  upon  them  ;  they  have  fpacious  towe^y 
laifed  aC  intervals^  a  bow-(hot  diftant  from  one  another, 
and  large  enough  to  contain  bodies  of  referve  in  cafe  of 
neceflity. 

The  city  has  nine  gates,  which  are  lofty  and  well 
arched  ;  over  them  are  large  pavilion-roofed  towers  di- 
vided  into  nine  ftories,  each  having  feveral  apertures  or 
port-holes ;  the  lower  ftory  forms  a  hall  for  the  ufe  of 
the  fddiers  and  ofRcers  who  quit  guards  and  thofe  ap- 
'  pointed  to  relieve  them*  Before  each  gate  a  fpace  is  left 
of  more  than  three  hundred  and  fixty  feet  ^  this  is  a  kind 
of  place  of  arms,  enclofed  by  a  femicircular  wall  equal 
in  heig|it  and  thicknefs  to  that  furrounding  the  city.  The 
great  road,  which  ends  here,  is  commanded  by  a  pavi* 
lion-roofed  tower  like  the  firft,  in  fuch  a  manner,  that,  as 
Ihe  cannon  of  the  former  can  batter'  the  houfes  of  the 
city,  thofe  of  the  latter  can  fweep  the  adjacent  country. 

The  ftreets  of  Pe^kin  are  ftraight,  about  an  hundred 
and  twenty  feet  wide,  a  full  league  in  length,  and  bor< 
derad  with  (hops,  but  the  houfes  being  low  make  a  mean 
appearance.  An  immenfe  concourfe  of  people  continu- 
ally fill  the  ftreets,  and  the  confufion  caufed  by  the  num- 
ber of  horfes,  camels,  mules  and  carriages,  which  crofa 
or  meet  each  other  is  prodigious.  Beiides  this  inconve- 
nience, paffengers  are  every  now  and  then  flopped  by 
crowds  who  ftand  liftening  to  fortune-tellers,  jugglers, 
ballad-lingers,  and  a  thoufand  other  mountebanks  and 
buffoons,  who  read  and  relate  ftories  calculated  to  pro* 
mote  mirth  and  laughter,  or  diftribute  medicines,  the 
wonderful  effc<9s  of  which  they  explain  with  aU  the  elo* 
quence  peculiar  to  them. 
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.  Pcof^  of  diftinflion  oblige  all  their  dependants  to 
follow  them.  A  mandarin  of  the  firft  rank  is  always 
accompanied  in  his  walks  by  his  whole  tribunal,  and  to 
augment  his  equipage,  each  of  the  inferior  mandarins  in 
his  fuit  is  generally  attended  by  feveral  domeftics.  The 
nobility  of  the  court,  and  princes  of  the  blood,  never 
appear  in  public  without  being  furrounded  by  a  lai^ 
body  of  cavalry  ;  and  as  their  prefencc  is  required  at  the 
palace  every  day,  their  train  alone  is  fufficient  to  create 
confuiion  in  the  city.  In  all  this  prodigious  concourfe^ 
tio  women  are  ever  feen:  hence  we  may  judge  how  great 
|he  population  of  China  muft  be,  fince  the  number  of 
females  in  this  country,  as  well  as  every  where  elfe,  it 
fuperior  to  that  of  the  other  fex« 

As  there  Is  a  continual  influx  of  the  riches  and  merchan* 
dife  of  the  whole  empire  into  this  city,  the  number  of 
Arangers  that  refort  to  it  is  immenfe  ;  they  are  carried  in 
chairs,  or  ride  on  horfeback  always  attended  by  a  guide 
acquainted  with  the  ftreets,  and  who  knows  the  houfes 
of  the  nobility  and  principal  people  of  the  city.  Thef 
are  alfo  provided  with  a  book  containing  an  account  of 
the  different  quarters,  fquares,  remarkable  places,  and  of 
the  refidence  of  thofe  in  public  offices.  In  fummcr  there 
are  to  be  feen  fmall  temporary  fiiops  where  people  are 
fcrved  with  water  cooled  by  means  of  ice ;  and  every 
where  eating-houfes,  with  refreihments  of  tea  and  fruits 
are  found.  Each  kind  of  provlfion  has  a  certain  day 
and  place  appointed  for  Its  being  expofcd  to  fale. 

The  governor  of  Pe-kin,  who  is  a  Mantchew  Tartaric* 
is  (lyled  Governor  of  the  Nine  Gates ;  his  jurifdidion 
extends  not  only  over  the  foldiers,  but  alfo  over  the  peo- 
ple in  every  thing  that  concerns  the  police.  No  police 
can  be  more  adive.  It  is  rare,  in  a  number  of  years, 
to  hear  of  houfes  being  robbed,  or  people  aiTaffinated  { 
all  the  principal  firsts  have  guard-rooms,  and  foldicja 
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patrole  night  and  day,  each  haviiig  a  fabre  hanging  from 
his  girdl^  and  a  whip  in  his  hand,  tocorrefl,  without  dif. 
tin(!9ion,  thoTe  who  excite  quarrels  or  caufe  diforder. 

Tlie  lanes  are  guarded  in  the  fame  manner,  and  have 
latticed  gates  which  do  not  prevent  thofe  from  being  feen 
¥rfx>  walk  in  them ;  they  arc  always  kept  fhut  during  the 
night,  and  fcldom  opened  even  to  thofe  who  are  known : 
if  they  ire,  the  pcrfon  to  whom  this  indi^gence  is  granted 
muftcarry  alantliorn,  and  give  a  (ufilci^t  rcafon  for  his 
going  out. 

In  the  evening,  as  ibon  as  the  foldiers  are  warned  to 
their  quarters  by  beat  of  drum,  two  fentinels  go  and  come 
from  one  guard-room  to  another^  making  ^  continual  noife 
with  a  kind  of  caftanet,  to  (hew  that  they  are  not  afleep* 
They  permit  no  one  to  walk  abroad  in  the  night  time.  They 
even  examine  thoie  whom  the  emperor  difpatches  on  bufi- 
jiefs^  and  if  their  reply  gives  the  leaft  caufe  of  fufpicion, 
fhey  have  a  right  to  convey  thqm  to  the  guardrroom*  Th<;^ 
ioldiers  in  each  of  (he  guard-rooms  are  obliged  to  anf^c^: 
every  time  the  fentinels  on  duty  call  out* 

It  is  by  th^fe  regulations,  obferved  with  the  greateft 
firt£faiefs,  that  peace,  fileqce,  and  fafety  reign  through^ 
out  the  whoU  city.  The  governor  is  alfo  obliged  to  go  the 
Tound ;  and  the  ofE^ers  (Htioned  on  the  walls  and  in  the 
towers  over  the  gates,  in  which  aj:e  kept  large  kettle^ 
^rums,  that  arc  beat  every  time  the  guard  is  relieved,  ar^ 
cxyntin^ally  (lifpatching  fubalterns  to  examine  the  quarters 
belonging  to  the  gates  where  they  are  ported.  Th^  leaft 
iiegle£l  i^  puniffied  next  mprning,  and  the  officer  who  ^as 
<7n  gua^d  is  cafliicredr  This  police,  which  prevents  noc- 
turnal aiTemblicSi  would  appe^  no  doubt  extraordinary  in 
£urope,  and,  ;n  all  probability,  would  not  be  much  relifli-* 
ed  by  our  young  men  of  fortune  and  ladies  of  quality.  But 
the  Chinefe  think  juftly ;  they  confidef  it  to  be  the  duty  of 
the  magiftrates  of  a  city,  to  prefer  good  order  and  pub-, 
lie  tranquillity,  to  vain  amufements,  which  generally  oo** 
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caHoo  many  atteiftpts  zgiaik  the  livies  af)d  property  pf  the 

citizens.    It  is  trae,  the  fupp^rt  of  this  police  p^  the 

oi^ror  a  great  deal}   part  of  the£>!^erswehav/$tnen« 

tioned  being  maintained  for  this  piirpofe  ooly. .  They  $t9  |dl 

.inlantry,  and  their  pay  is  generally^  ypijr  high  3  iMx  *m^ 

pioymenc  confiib  not  only  in  watching  for  thQft^  Mffii^^niay 

Qccaflon  diftorbance  in  the  daytime)  or  wallc  abrofd  diir« 

lag  the  night}  they  muft  alfo  take  care  that  die  ftfeets  ace 

kept  clean  and  fv/ept  every  day;  diat  they  are  wafielid 

.morning  and  evening  in  time,  of  dry  :weatha: ;  and  tfaait 

^very  nuiiance  is  removed  ;  they  havt^  orders  alfo  to  af- 

.fift  in  this  labour  themfelves>  and.  €0  4lefu:  the  kennel9>  thit 

the  water  may  have  a  fxe^  courfe.  . 

The  eihpert>r*s  palace  ftandti  in  the  muidlrof  the.  Tai>- 
.tar  c^ty.  It  prefents  a  prodigious  aflemblage  6f  leaA  buil4- 
ings,  cxtenfive  courts  and  magnificent  gardeaS)  apd  is  ihut 
up  on  ajll  fides  by  a  doubk  wall^  the  interveoing  fpace 
being  occupied  by  houfes  beloogilig  to  the  officers  of  Ae 
•Court,  eunuchs*  and  different  tribunals*  To  fbtne  of 
theie  is  affigned  the  care  of  providing  occel&riei  fidr.  the 
nfe  of  the  emperor  \  others  are  (or  determining  diipute% 
and  punifbing  faults  committed  by.  th%  dcvoBie^icS  of  .the  im^ 
perial  family.  The  exterxoi^  circumference  of  this  kmnnnft 
palace  is  reckoned  at  about  (even  £ng}iih  mifel. 
.  The  imperial  palace  of  Pe-kin  does  not  fail  to  ftrikc 
beholders  by  its  extex\t,  gra9deur>  and  the  regular  dif^ 
pofition  of  its  apartmeatS)  and  by  the  fmgular  ftruc* 
rare  of  its  paviUon*roofS)  ornamented  at  ^eh  corner  with 
a  cacved  plat-banfi>  the  lower  extremity  of  which  i^  tanu 
ed  upwards  ;  thdfe  roofs  ere  coveted  with  varniflnd  tileS 
•f  Ca  befmiiful^  yellow  coloiir,  that»  at  .a  diftance^  they 
jsake.a^  i^ndid  an  appfearance  as  if  they^  were  gildvi 
3elow  the  upper  roo^nhere  is  another  of  eqisal  briUiaacy^ 
which  hangs  Hoping  from  the  walli  fupportfid  by  &  gies^ 
number  of  beams,  daubed  ^ef  utith  ^lee^  vanaiffa^  and 
later^erfed  with  gilt  fifures..  T)v4   fc^^^sd  soof^  wid^ 
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tlie  pit)je£tioii  of  the  firft,  forms  a  kind  oF  crown  to  the 
^rtiole  edifice>  and  gives  it  a  good  eScd» 

The  palace  is  a  finall  diftance  from  the  fouth  gate  of  the 

'  Tartar  city ;  the  entrance  to  it  is  through  a  Ipacious  court|- 

-to  inWck  diere  is  a  defcent  by  a  marble  ftaircafe,  ornament* 

cd  widitwo  large  copper  lions,  and  abaluftradeof  ivhite 

marble.    This  baluftrade  runs  in  the  form  of  a  horfe-flioe, 

along  the  banks  of  a  rivulet,  diat  winds  acrofs  the  p^ace 

widi  a  ftrpentine  courfe,  the  bridges  over  which  are  of 

rinarble.     At  the  bottom  of  this  firft  court  arifcs  a  fa^adb 

- widi  three  doors ;  that  in  the  middle  is  for  the  emperor  on« 

'Iji  .die  mandarins  and  nobles  pafs  through  thofe  on  each 

fide.     Theie  doors  condtt<£t  to  afecond  court,  which  is 

•thebrgeft  of  the  palace  i  it  is  about  diree  hundred  feet  in 

length,  and  fifty  in  breadth ;   an  immenfe  gallery  runs 

found  it,  contaimng  the  rich  efieds,  which  belong  to  the 

enupcror  as  his  private  property  -,  for  the  public  treafure  is 

entruftedto  a  ibvereign  tribunal,  called  Hou^pou. 

The  royal  hall,  called  Tai4iotien,  or  the  Hall  tf  tht 
Grand  Vniw^  is  in  this  fecond  court ;  it  is  built  upon 
a  terrace  about  eight^^n  feet  in  height,  incrufled  with 
^vhice  marble,  and  oniAmented  with  baluftrades  of  excel* 
lent  workman(bip.  Before  diis  hall  all  the  mandarins 
range  themfelves,  when  they  go,  on  certain  days,  to  renew 
their  h<lmage,  and  perform  thofe  ceremonies  that  are  ap- 
j)ointed  by  the  \3m%  of  the  empire. 

This  hall  is  abnoft  fquare,  and  about  one  hundred  and 
thirty  feet  in  length.  The  ceiling  is  carved,  varniflied 
green,  and  loaded  with  gilt  dragons.  The  pillars  which 
fupport  th?  roof  within,  are  fix  teet  in  ckcumference 
towa^  the  bafe  and  are  coated  with  a  kind  of  nuiftich 
varniihed  «ed)  the  floor  is  partly  covered  with  coarfe 
carpets,  after  die  Turkifli  manner-s  but  the  walls  have  no 
kindofornamemt,  noitber  tapeftry,  kiftres^  nor  paintings. 
^  The  throne,  which  is  in  the  middle  of  the  haH,  con^ 
fiftft  Vfa^pBettjr.hii^alcovei  «xcetdingiy  neau    It  hat 


or  chi^a;  - ;    —         4$ 

Up  mfq^iptum-  but.  the  chanu^er  Onng ;  a  vwinabfejAog 
to  the  £nglifh  words  b$fy^  excelJeni,  peffitt^  m^  vrifi. 
Upon  the  platform  oppo&te  to  this  hall,  ftand  Urge  vef* 
fels  of  bronze,  in  which  incenfr  is  burnt  when  any  cerC'- 
mony  ts  performing.  There  are  aUb  chanddiert  ihapedl 
like  birds  and  painted  difieient  colours,  as  well  as  the 
jvax-candles  that  are  lighted  up  in  thqn* 

This  platform  is  extended  towards  the  north,  and  hai 
on  it  two  lefier  hallr;  one  of  diem  is*  a  rotunda  diat  glit* 
lers  with'  varnilh,  and  is  lighted  by  a  number  of  win* 
dows*  Here  the  emperor  changes  his  drefs  before  at 
after  any  ceremony.  The  other  is  a  fidoon,  the  door  of 
.which  opens  to  the  north ;  through  this  door  the  .emjpe* 
ror  muft  pais,  when  he  goes  from  his  apartment,  to  se« 
ceive  on  his  throne  the  homage  of  the  nobility ;  he  is 
then  carried  in  a  chair,  by  officers  drefled  in  long  red 
robes  bordered  with  filk,  and  caps  omami^ted  widi 
plumes  of  feadiers.  It  is  perhaps  impoffible  to  give  an 
exa£t  deSzription  of  the  interior  apartmenta  which  pro- 
perly form  the  palace  of  thetmperor,  and  are  fet  apart 
for  the  ufe  of  his  fiunily,  as  £rw  are  permitted  to  enter 
thgxi  but  women  and  cuouchs. 

»A0-TIKC-F0U. 

Pao-ting*f6tt  is  Hht  moft  confiderable  city  in'  the  pro* 
vince  next  to  Pe*kin,  and  here  it  is  the  viceroy  refide^ 
It  has  twenty  others  under  its  jurifdi£^ion ;  diree  of  die 
ftcond  and  feventeen  of  the  third  dafs.  In  the  midft  of 
diQ  cjty  is  a  beautiful  fmall  lake,  &mQUS  for  the  great 
quantities  of  water  Klies  produced  there,  and  called  by 
die  Chinefe  Lyen-wha*  This  flower,  fo  little  efteemed  in 
Europe,  is  a  favouHte  of  the  Chinefe,  and,  owing  either  to 
die  climate  or  the  care  they  take  of  it,  generally  bhiws 
diere  double.  The  country  around  is  plcafiuit,  and  infe* 
nop  ia  fertility  tp  no  part  of  China.    It  is  neceflary  li 
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'  Vh^lden-^u  is  the  next  in  order;  it  hat  two  6Itkt  of 
^  feccndy  snd  fifteen  of  &e  third  dafi  jn  its  diftricl^  and 
h  remarkaUe  for  nothing  but  the  neatnofe  of  its  ftreets  and 
its  fituation  betwofen  two  rivers,  from  whence  it  derif'ek 

•    •  • 

lis  nflttrie* 

'  tdiin-ting-fou  is  a  large  ciij  about  four  mijes  in  circum* 

ference :  its  figure  an  oblong  fqtxare.  Its  jurifdiAion  is  verf 

extenfive,  comprehending  thirtj-two  cities  *,  fire  of  which 

arc  ofthe  fecond,  and  twenty  feven  of  the  diird  dafs.  Norths 

wacrd  from  it  He  leveral  mount^ns,  where,  the  Chinefe  bf^ 

BlanT  ftnplcs  atid  curious  plants  are  to  be  found.   On  theft 

mountains  there  are  alio  feveral  monuments  or  temples 

creAed  in  honour  of  deceafed  heroes ;  among  whidi  is  ont 

SdntxnUsii  to  the  memory  of  the  firft  emperor  of  dir 

tfjrnafty  of  Han. 

einm-rs«9ov. 

Chun*te'»fi>u  has  but  a  fmall  difirid;  for  there  are 
only  nine  cities  of  the  third  cTafs  under  ib  jurifdidtion ; 
but  all  very  populous.  The  adjacent  country  is  plea* 
Csint  and  fertile,  owing  to  the  nymber  of  rivers  and 
lakes  that  water  and  rcfreih  it.  Its  fifli  are  various,  and 
ifs  craw*fi(h  are  celebrated  \  it  produces  a  fine  delicate 
^ind  of  fand,  ufcd  in  the  mariufaAure  of  an  inferior  kind 
of  China-ware,  and  in  poli(hing  precious  ftones.  It 
abounds  aUb  with  touch-ftones  for  gold,  reckoned  the  beft 
^  the  empire. 

Q!7Af9G-P!KO«FOU. 

Qpang-ping*fou  is  fituated  in  the  northern  part  of 
Pc<»tcheli,  between  the  proviocea  of  Chang-tong  and  Ho» 
fian»  and  has  nine  cities  of  die  third  clafs  depeodept  oa 
it ;  all  its  plains  are  well  watered  by  rivers.  Among 
its  temples,  thcrs  i*  ^ne  dedicated  to  thofc  men,  who^ 


•t  the  Oiinefe|Nrct0nd»  ^ikoveni  thefiMet  of  renderiiy 
themfdvcs  imtnortal.  Hie  country  b  agreeable  araumi  ic^ 
and  its  wacers  are  weU  ft^red  with  iiih. 

Tai-ming-fou  haa:  one  <uy  of  the  fecond  dafe  anil, 
dgbcccn  of  the  third,  in  its  diftrift.  It  prefcnts  nothii^ 
remarkable.  It  lies  near  to  Quang-ping-fou^  And  tbp 
country  around  it  is  peculiarly  fruitful  and  agreeabk*  . 

YUKO-FlNG-FOtJ. 

Yung-ping-foa  is  very  advantageoufly  fituated  in  the 
fkcigbb'ourbood  of  the  iea.  The  furrounding  mountains 
prodnce  abundance  of  tin.  But  its  foil  is  not  very  fer* 
tile.  Here  is  a  paper  manufadtory^  and  not  far  from  the 
dty  is  a  fbrtreb  named  Chao-hai,  \ihich  may  be  called 
the  key  of  the  province  of  Leao^tpng.  This  fortrefs  is 
pear  the  great  walK  Yung-ping-fou  reckons  in  its  diC» 
trid  only  one  city  of  the  fecond,  and  five  of  the  third 
daft. 

Puen-hoa-fou  is  a  city  celd>rated  for  its  extent  and  the 
number  of  its  inhabitants^  as  well  as  for  the  beauty  of 
its  ftreets  and  triumphal  arches.  It  is  fituated  near  the 
great  wall^  amidft  mountains,  and  has  under  its  jurifdic*/ 
don,  befides  two  cities  of  the  fecond,  and  eight  of  tlie 
third  clafs,  a  gieat  number  of  fortrefies>  which  bar  the 
entrance  of  China  againft  the  Tartars*    ^ 

It  would  be  unneceiTary  if  not  tirefome  to  the  reader 
to  eitfer  into  a  defcription  of  the  cities  of  the  fecond  cla(S| 
but  there  is  one  which  though  without  any  jurildi<Stiot> 
over  othei3»  is  beyond  comparifon  more  populous  and  rich, 
and  has  a  greater  trade  than  any  of  thofe  we  have  mentioned, 
It  is  fcated  on  the  fpot  where  the  Royal  Canal  which 
imcs  from  i#in-tiin-cheW|  ^oins  the  river  of  Pe»kin|  an4 


ii.<alkJ  Tyei».fing«wc]r.  Here  the  grttt  mandarin  f6* 
fidrtft  09^  ¥fhofn  t)K  efficcpft  who  fupcfintcnd  Ihc  fait  made 
llDrg;  the  ctufta  of  Pe-tckeK  and  Chang>toi>  depcndt  and 
a(K  ihia  po#t  alt  the  fliipt  which  fetch  timber  from  Eaficra 
Tartary  unload. 

'  ¥t-tehtli  has  few  mouptains.  its  foit  is  (andy,  ana 
ffwhiees  Very  little  rice  when  compared  with  the  fouthem 
^rovinces^  owing  tp  its  fmall  number  of  eanals,  but 
aUr  other  k&ida  of  gratfi  abound^  as  weH  as  the  greater 
^yait  ftf  the  fruit-trees  we  have  in  Europe.  Cattle 
a^  alfa,  in  gi^eat  plenty^  and  the  rivers  are  fyiiX  of  fi(h. 
..Ik  pays  an  annual  tribute  to  the  emperor,,  wl\kh.»  ae* 
CPrding;  to  Father  Martioif  conGAs  of  (ix  hundred  and 
we  thoufand  dne  hundred  and  fifty  three  bags  of  rice» 
wheats  and  millet ;  two  hundred  and  twenty  four  pounds. 
^Oiieed  ;  focQr  five  thoufand  one  hundred  and  thirty  five 
fQUJod^  of  fpun  lilk ;  thirteen  thoufand  feven  hundred  and 
forty  eight  pounds  of  cotton ;  eight  million  feven  hundred 
Md  thirty  feven  thoufand  two  hundred  and  forty  eight  truilea 
«(  draw  for  the  horfes  belonging  to  the  court,  and  one 
Itt^drcd  and  ciglity  thoufand  ei^ht  hundred  and  fevcnty 
joeafures  of  (ah,  each  containing  one  hundred  and  twenty 
four  pounds^  This  tribute  is  proportionably  much  tfifb» 
llor  tft  that  paid  by  other  provinces. 

The  fiice  of  the  country  hcitc  I  elngftat  and  level,  peiw 
anits  tlie  ufe  of  a  kind  of  carriage,  the  conflrudion  of 
which  appears  to  be  rather  ifingular.  Father  Martinr,^ 
me  of  the  (irft  miflionaries  In  China,  thus  -  deibribes  iti 
'^  Tliey  ufe/*  ki  the  ptovifiiBC  of  PcAtcheK,  ♦*  a  kind  c£ 
^  chariot;  wiith  One  wheel,  and  confttuAed  in  fuch  a  man- 
**  ncr,  tliat  thcjre  is  room  in  the  middle  for  only  one  pei^ 
**  foT\  who  (Tr&  a;^  if  on  horfcback ;  the  driver  puOies  b^ 
*•  htodn  aoA  by  means  of  wooden  JeverSj^  makes  the  cha- 
*^  riot  advance  with  faftty  and  expedition*  This  has  per- 
^  haps  (^tvea  stfe  to  the  tepoit  of  charlbts  drlve^i  in  dot 
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"  COTintty  by  ihc  wind,  v^Wch  thcChincfc  dircft  twer 
land  with  fails,  as  they  do  (hips  at  fca."*  A  FrcncH 
miflioYiary,  n^ho  traverfed  this  province  jn  1768,  feems 
to  have  made  ufe  of  the  fame  kind  of  carriage.  "^^  W% 
quitted  the  canal,**  faya  he,  **  10  travel  in  cam,  which  b 
cadomary  in  tbb  part  of  China ;  but  it  is  difagreeabi^ 
bqrond  defcription.  The  xrart  is  amazingly 'clumfy>  nil 
^  '^^  has  a  great  refemblance  to  the  carriage  of  a  gun  ;  Ihcie 
**  istoominit  for  only  one  perfon,  who  is  freqtiendy 
^'  obliged  to  lit  crofs^egged,  ast»:ir  taylt>rft  do  in  Europe  ; 
*<  it  jolts  prodigioufly ;  and,  while  the  traveller  is  txpdfbd 
^  to  the  fcorching  rays  of  the  fun»  fiich  doudg  of  daft 
**  fomecimes  arife  as  almoft  fuffocatc  him.** 

Among  the  animals  of  this  country,  the  moft  rcmaik« 
ible  are  yeilovi^  rats ;  they  are  mu^h  larger  than  tV^fe 
feen  in  Europe,  and  their  Ikins  arc  highly  valued  by  ifajt 
Chinefe.  Chryftal,  marble^  and  porphyry  are  dMg  ftMi 
the  mountains  of  Pe-tchcli. 

The  temperature  of  the  air  of  this  province  does  mm 
fcem  to  agree  with  its  latitude.  Akhoagh  ^-tchell  ex* 
tends  no  farther  than  to  the  forty-fecond  degree  qf  iu>rth 
latitude,  yet  all  the  rivers  there  are  fo  much  frozen  durii^ 
four  months  in  the  year,  that  hotfes  and  waggons  with  ^ 
hcavieft  loads,  may  fafely  pafs  them,  and  it  is  remarkable 
that  the  whote  body  of  ice  is  formed  in  one  day^  thtn:^' 
feveral  are  neccflary  to  thaw  only  the  furface.  What 
may  appear  no  lefs  extraordinary  is,  that  during  thtfc 
fevere  fro(h,  thatiharp  and  pinching  cold  wh)ch  accon> 
^ies  the  produAion  of  ice  Iti  Eiitope,  is  not  felt  \ti 
ihis  province.  Thefe  phenomena  cannot  be  accounted 
for,  T)ut  by  attributing  them  to  the  great  quantity  of  nitre 
which  is  found  difpeffcd  throughout  this  pioviDce,  Md  to 
fhc  fercnrty  of  the  fty,  which«  even  during  winter,  it 
feldom  obftured  by  a  cloud.  This  phylical  espUnatit^n 
appears  to  be  Confirmed  by  es|i|eriments  made  by  Fatfurt 
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Jbfniot  bt  Pe-kin*.  which  convinced  himythat  ia.thk 
.  capital  and  neighbourhood,  as  far  as  feven  or  eight  leagues 
around^  the  water,  air  find  earth  equally  abound  with 
nitre* 

With  regard  to  the  water^the  facility  wiih  which  kfreetr 
es»  the  foUdity  cf  the  ice  and  its  duration^  evidently  announce 
Che  prefence  of  nitre.  <<  A  tub  filled  with  water,  flaccid 
**  near  one  of  ReaumurV  thermooieta?,  had  its  fur&ce  iis#> 
**  mediately  frozen,  when  the  merci^ry  ftood  only  cot 
**  degree  above  the  freezing  point ;  and  when  it  fioq4 
^^  three  degrees  below  freezings  the  water  bccannc  t  foU4 
**  maff  of  ice,  if  the  diameter  of  the  vciTel  did  not  excce4 
**  a  foot  and  a  half,  and  the  depth  of  the  water  four  9r 
**  five  inches.  This  water,  when  the  weather  was  fine, 
^*  continued  in  the  fame  date  of  congelation,  as  long  as 
**  the  mercury  in  the  thermometer  did  not  rife  higher 
'  <*  than  three  degrees  above  (o) ;  when  the  mercury  rof^ 
••  higher,  it  then  began  to  diffolve,  but  fo  flowly,  that 
5<  two  or  three  days  were  fcarcely  fufficient  to  reftore  it 
**  to  its  former  fluidity."  To  this  experiment,  Father 
^miot  adds  another,  made  in  the  fummer  of  the  year 
>777  ;  which  appears  to  have  been  attended  to  with  the 
greatefl.poffiblc  accuracy.  It  may  be  proper  to  obferve, 
before  we  relate  it,  that  during  the  year  1777,  there  was 
» longer  continuance  of  hot  weather  than  is  generall/ 
obferved  at  Pe-kin.  In  the  courfe  of  the  months  of  June 
tnd  July,  the  thermometer  continually  rpfe  from  the 
twenty  fixth  to  the  thirty  fecond  and  thirty  third  degrees 
above  2ArQ\  on  the  23d  of  July,  at  three  in  the  afternoon, 
the  thermometer  rofe  to  thirty  four  degrees,  and  remained 
aft  that  height  until  half  p^A  four  on  the  a4.th  of  the  fame 
Qfkonth,  it  rofe,  about  three  o'clock,  to  thirty  three  de- 
grees ;  half  an  hour  after,  the  <ky  became  ovcr-caft^  and 
:k  firong  wind  arofe,  accompanied  with  thick  clouds,  c^ 

^  •  The  ladtudt  df  PetchtU  ii  \f  p'  SJ».'     ' 
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4aft,  which  <iontinued  half  an  hour ;  during  thU  titntp 
the  thermometer  began  to  fall ;  at  four  rt)e  wind  ceaied» 
tind  ibnie  fain'  fell  i'  the  fliermometer  then  ftood  at  thirty 
three  degrees ;  the  Xf^th  and  26th  of  July  it  rofe  to  twenty 
nine  degrees^  and  the  28th  to  diirfy  three  degrees/  owing 
.to  a  northerly  wind. 

'  On  die  29th  of  July^  Fa£her  Amiot  putioto  a  fmall  nttt 
snade  of  firong  pack-^-thread^  a  block  of  ice  of  an  irregukir 
£gare,  and  fufpended  it  from  a  balance  placed  in  the  open 
air  and  eicpofed  to  the  wind  and  rays  of  the  fun. 

At  fix  in  the  morning,  a  thermometer,  expofed  to  the 
tioorth,  being  at  26^  degrees,  the  ice  was  weighed »  its 
weight  was  found  ^o  be  iifty  pounds. 

At    7  the  therm,  tj^i  weight  of  the  ice  46ib« 
At    8    *    -    -     2fJi    -^    ^    •    .    *    40 
At    9.-*      30     ..--.32 

At  10    -    .    -      31I 25 

.  It  is  to  be  ohfervedy  that  during  this  time,  the  wind 
was  north,  and  itxpnger  than  it  had  been  for  fofn6  timi: 
before. 

At  II  the  therm.  32^   weight  of  the  ice  19  lb« 
At  12    -    -    -      33    .    ^     .     .    .     15 

At     I     -    -    -     33I  ......     10         ■' 

At    2    -    -    -      33J  -    -    -    -    ^       7 

At    3    -    .    -     33i  -    .    -    .  ..       s 

At    4    -   »-    -     33     -  ,  -    -    -    -       3 
At    5...    ..  .      33J i| 

It  mud  be  obfcrved,  that  during  the  laft  four  hours« 
the  ice  had  been  in  the  (hade. 

At  6  the  therm,  fiood  at  32I  the  weight  of  the  ie« 
ilb.  40Z. 

At  7  the  ice  was  not  weighed. 

At  8  fome  of  it  ftill  remained. 

At  9  there  remained  only  a  bit  of  the  (ize  <^  a  nut.; 
fifteen  hours  were  therefore  neccflary  to  diffolve  this  piece 
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•f  ice,  weighing  fifty  pounds,  even  when  cxpofcd  to'tlW 
i^ind  -and  fcorching  rays  of  the  fun^ 

It  IS  to  be  further  obfervcd,  that  this  iee  had  already 
i)een  thre6  or  four  days  from  the  ice^honfe  ;  for  Father 
Amtot  related,  that  he  purehafed  it  from  one  of  tbofe 
people  who  arc  employed  by  the  emperor  to  give  frefli 
urater,  gratis/to  all  who  aik  for  it.  Ice,  when  (irft 
taken  from  the  ice-houfe,  diflblves  with  difiicttlty  ;  it  1% 
trainipdrted  to  Pe-kin^  und  froth  oi^e  place  to  another^ 
during  the  greateft  heats  of  fummer ^  in  open  whed^bar- 
rows,  with  as  little  precautiovi  a$  if  it  were  brkk  or  flint ; 
yet.  it  leaves  no  other  traces  along  the  road  behind  it,  bift 
a  few  drops  that  fall  here  rfnd  there*  From  th^  obfervjN 
tions  it  Appears  evidently,  that  the  rea(bn  #hy  this  ice  is 
fo  long  in  diiTolving  b,  becaufe  of  its  impregnation  with 
nitrous  particles^  which  preferv(  it  z  long  while  in  its  date 
of  congelation.  ~     ~ 

Father  Amiot  alfd  tells  tis,  that  every  kind  of  water  at 
Pei-kinj  whether  taken  from  fprings  or  rivers,  has  a  vefy 
lingular  quality ;  it  leaves  a  kind  of  tartar  in  thofe  vefTcIk 
in  which  it  has  been  kept  and  in  thofe  in  which  it  has  been 
boiled.  The  Cfain^fe  Callthis  kind  of  tartar  l/Vff  ;  it  is 
white  when  produced  by  wlter  which  has  not  been  fiAjcft- 
ed  to  (he  afiion  of  fife,  sind  yellofvifti  when  it  is  left  by 
that  which  has  been  boiled.  This  kieu  has  neithet  fmell 
nor  taftc,  nor  is  it  gt)od'fof  any  thing.  "  Thdfirft  Cppor- 
**  nznity  I  h«d  of  being  acquainted  with  it,"  fays  Fathci* 
Atiriot,  "  was  by  aeddcnt.  t  caufed  a  fniali  porcelain 
**  vcflcl  to  be  filled  every  evehing  with  fre(h  fpring-watef ; 
**  thifr  veffcl  had  a  cover,  which  I  always  (hut  very  care- 
**  fuUy>  to  prevent  infers  and  dirt  from  getting  into  m^ 
«*  water.  After  fome  months,  I  perceived  that  there  Was 
**  formed  in  the  bottom  and  fides  of  the  vcffel,  ^  cruft,  of 
**  the  thicknefs  of  a  leaf  of  paper,  which  adhered  fo 
/*  clofely,  that  it  was  ncceflTary  to  make  ufcof  the  point  ol 
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**  a  knife  to  detach  it.     Upon  this  occafion,  being  defi- 

^  rous  of  giving  a  leiTon  of  cleanlinefs  to  my  fervant»  be 

'  ^'  told  me,  that  what  I  faw  had  nothing  in  it  to  occafion 

<^  difguft,  chat  it  was  what  was  generally  left  by  the  water 

*^  of  the  country,  and  that  I  (hould  be  much  more  fur* 

*'  prifed,  if  I  (bouid  fee  how  this  kien  incrufled  the  infidcs 

**  of  fauce*pan8,  and  other  kitchen  utenfils,  in  which 

^<  water  had  been  boUed.    I  immediately  ordered  fome  to 

'^  be  brought,  and  was  convinced,  by  my  own  eyes,  that 

**  my  Chinefe  had  told  me  truth.     A  yellow  cruft,  about 

''  four  or  five  tenths  of  an  inch  in  thieknefs,  covered  the 

**  whole  infideof  the  veflel,  in  the  fame  manner  as  tartaur 

<<  covers  the  infideof  an  old  cafk.   I  detached  fome  of  it, 

<'  which  J  applied  to  mynofe  and  mouth,  and  examined 

^<  With  the  greatefl  care ;  but  I  found  nothing  in  it  which 

**  enabled  me  to  define  it.     May  it  not  have  been  a  de-r 

"  pfaved  fait  firfaUiatum)  or  dead  nitre,  which  might 

**  have  been  revived  by  means  of  air  or  fire  ?  I  am  no 

'<  chemift ;  I  exprefs  myfelf  as  I  can,  on  a  fubjcA  which 

^<  I  do  not  underfland." 

If  the  waters  of  the  province  of  Pe-tcheli  contain  much 

nitre,  it  is  no  lefs  certain,  that  the  air  there  is  abundantly  im« 

pregnated  with  it.  The  AbbeGroHer  adduces  the  following 

as  indubitable  proofs  of  it.    ^<  ift.  Notwithftanding  un-* 

wholefome  food,  fuch  as  the  ficfh  of  the  greater  part  of 

domeftic  animals  that  have  died  of  old  age  or  difeafeji 

whieh  the  people  of  this  province  greedily  devour,  not- 

withflandtng  filth  and   all  the  inconveniences  refuking 

from  low,  damp  and  confined  lodgings,  where  all  the  it^ 

dividuals  of  the  fame  family  are,   as  it  were,  heaped  one 

upon  another,  th^  plague  nevei  makes  its  appearance  in 

Pe-tcheli ;  and  the  people  are  fcMom  attackeclhiyany  of 

thofe  epidemical  dlftempers  which  are  fo  conunon  in 

Europe,     adly.  Provifions  of  every  kind  may  be  kept  at 

re*kin  9  lon^wbilci  without  being  fuhje<£t  to  corruption^ 

H  2 
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Raiitiu  arc  eaten  there  freih  evf n  in  May,  tipples  and  peart 
till  Midfumroers  wiMboars,  ftags,  deer,  toe*biicks»  rab- 
bhsf  harfSi  phealants,  duck*,  geefe^.  and  all  kinds  cf 
game  brought  froQi  Tartary  to  Pe^kin  after  the  com-, 
menficm^nt  of  winter ;  iiih  of  every  fpectes,  traofported 
from  the  rivers  of  Leao-tongi  will  keep  without  the  af- 
fifiaace  of  fait,  in  their  ftate  of  congelation,  for  two  or 
thiee  months,  although  they  are  expofed  every  day  in  tho 
.markets,  parried  from  the  markets  to  private  houfts,  and 
from  private  houfes  brought  back  to  the  markets,  until 
they  are  all  fold,  which  does  not  happen  before  the  endtif 
March.  It  is  certain,  th^t  thefefads  announce  an  ant}* 
ieptic  quality  in  the  air,  which  muft  undoubtedly  proceed 
from  the  great  quantity  of  nitre  contained  in  it.** 

The  earth  which  forms  the  foil  of  Pe-tcheli  abounds  no 
Ids  with  nitre  ;  whole  iiclds  may  be  fees  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  Pe-kin  which  are  covered  whh  it.  Evciy 
morning  at  fun-rife,  the  country  in  certain  cantons,  ap- 
pears as  white  a$  if  fprinkkd  by  a  gentle  fall  of  fnow.  If 
a  quantity  of  this  fubftance  be  fwept  together,  a  great  deal 
of  kien,  nitre,  and  fait  may  be  cxtraded  from  it*  The 
Chinefe  pretend,  that  this  fait  may  be  fubAituted  fpc 
common  fait  i  however  this  may  be,  it  is  certain,  that^ 
in  the  extremity  of  the  provijice,  towards  Siuen.hoa*foU|| 
poor  people  and  the  greater  part  of  the  peafants  make  ufe 
of  no  other.  Although  the  land  of  Pe-tcheli  is  replete 
with  nitrous  particles,  it  does  not,  however,  form  dry 
defarts  \  it  is  cultivated  with  care,  and  becomes  fruitful 
by  labour.  The  earth  is  frozen  in  winter  to  the  depth  of 
two  or  three  feet,  and  does  nqt  become  foft  before  the 
end  of  March.  This  may  fufficicntly  explain,  why  the 
froft  kilU  plants  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Pe-kin,  which 
Linnaeus  raifed  in  Sweden,  although  it  is  twenty  degrees 
farther  north  than  the  ^pital  of  th^  Chinefe  empire* 
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PROVINCE  OF  klANG-NAN- 

KiANG-NAN  is  the  fecond  province  of  the  empire,  and 
is  undoubtedly  onC' of  the  moft  fertile,- commercial,  and 
confequently  one  of  the  richeft  in  China.  It  is  bounded 
on  the  vf^  by  the  provinces  of  Ho-nan  and  Hou-quang  i 
on  the  fouth  by  Tche-lciang  and  Kiang^fi ;  and  on  the  eaft 
by  the  gulph  of  Nan-kin ;  the  reft  borders  on  the  province 
ofChan-tong. 

The  emperors  long  kept  their  court  in  this  province  i 
)»utreafons'offtate  having  obliged  them  to  move  nearer  to- 
Tartary,  they  made  choice  of  Pe-kin  for  the  plac^  of 
their  refidence*  The  province  is  of  vaft  extent ;  it  con-^ 
tains  fourteen  cities  of  the  firfl  clafs,  and  ninety-three  of 
the  (econd  and  third.  Thefe  cities  aie  very  populous,  and 
there  is  fcarcely  one  of  them  which  ipay  not  be  called  4 
place  of  trade.  Large  barks  can  go  to  them  from  all 
parts,  for  the  whole  country  is  interfe<Sled  Ijy  lakes,*  rivers 
;uid  canals,  which  have  a  communication  with  the  great 
river  Yang^tfe-kiang,  which  runs  through  the  nfiiddle  of 
Uie  provincCf  SiJk-fhifFs,  lacquer-ware,  ink,  paper,  and, 
in  general,  every  thing  that  ^omes  from  Nan-kin,  as 
well  as  fr6m  the  other  cities  of  this  province,  are  much 
more  efteemed,  an4  fetch  a  higher  price  than  tliofe  brought 
from  the  neighbouring,  provinces,  In  the  town  Chang- 
hai  alone,  and  the  villages  dependent  on  it,  there  are  reck- 
oned to  be  more  thaq  two  hundred  thoufand  weavcr^^  3f 
iralicoes  and  other  common  cotton  cloths,  The  manufac- 
turing of  thefe  cloths  gives  employment  tq  the  greater  piirt 
of  the  women. 

Jn  feveral  places  on  the  fea  coaft  there  are  found  na- 
py  falt-pits,  the  fait  of  which  is  diftributed  all  over  the 
empire ;  a  great  quantity  of  marble  is  al{o  found  i^ere. 
In  ihort,  this  province  is  fo  abundant  and  (Jfu-cnt,  that 
4t  b|:ings  every  year  into  the  emperor's  treafury,   about 
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thirty-two  million  tacls*,  exclufivc  of  the  duties  upon 
every  thing  exported  or  imported,  for  the  receiving  of 
Vifhich  fevcral  offices  are  eAabliihed. 

The  inhabitants  of  this  province  are  civil  and  ingenioua^ 
and  acquire  the'  fciences  with  great  facility :  hence  many 
cfthem  become  eminent  in  literature,  and  rife  to  offices  of 
importance  by  their  abilities  alone. 

This  province  is  divided  into  two  parts,  each  of  which 
has  a  diftinft  governor-  Th^  governor  of  the  eaftcrn  part 
refide^  at  §oif-tcheou.-fou,  and  the  governor  of  the  weftcrn 
H  Ng*^""k^"g'f'^""  Each  of  thefc  governors  hjis  undei: 
J>is  jurifdiclion  fcven  /gu^  or  cities  of  the  firft  clafs, 

KAN-KI?r. 

Kiang«-ning-foi|,  or  Nan-kin,  is  the  capital  of  this  pro- 
vince 5  and  by  the  ancient  Chinefc  it  is  faid  to  have  been 
one  of  the  moft  beautiful  and   flourjfhing  cities   in  the 
worW.     When  they  fpeak  of  its  extent,  they  fay,  if  two 
horfemcn  (bould  go  out  by  the  fame  gate  in  the  morning, 
and  ride  round  it  on  full  fpeed,  taking  different  dire<!!tions, 
they  would  not  meet  before  the  evening.     This  account  is 
evidently  exaggerated  j    but  it  is   certain,  that  Nan-kin 
furpafled  in  extent  all  the  other  pities  of  Chinar     Its  walls 
^re  faid  to  be  fifteen  leagues  ai]d  a  half  in  circumference. 
A  French  mifljonarv,  lately  arrived  from  China,  fpeaks  of 
this  cclcb  fated  city  in  the  following  manner :  *^  We  ar^ 
"  rived  at  Nan-rkin  on  the  %4  of  June,    I  was  very  defirous 
**  of  fecjng  this  city,  which  is  reckoned  the  largeft  in  the 
^  world.     The  fuburbs  through  which  we  pafled  are  very 
^  long,  but  not  populous ;  the  houibs  ftand  at  fome  diftance 
.<*  one  frqra  another,  haying  reed^,  pools  of  ^ater,  or  plan^ 
^'  tations  of  bamboo  between  them,    W9  took  a  view  of  the 
^  city  from  the  fifth  ftory  of  the  porcelain  tower,  which  com« 
f<  mands  ^n  extepfiye  profpedt^  but  it  did  not  appear  to  i\9^ 

*  A  taul  Is  equal  in  value  tQ  hbl  ohdcc  of  Alytr^  whiqh  u\  CMn«  l^  ^'«rCK 
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^  tQ  fee  above  tWo  thirds  as  large  as  Paris.  We  could  not 
**  reconcile  this  with  the  accounts  genially  giren  of  its 
•*  tmmenfe  extent ;  but  the  next  aaorntng  explained  the  matx 
**  ter.  We  had  trarellcd  a  fiill  league  from  Nan-kin,  whea 
•*  we  perceived,  on  a  fudden,  the  walls  of  a  city  riling  ainidft 
^<  moiuitains,  and  appearing  as  If  cemented  to  the  rocksi 
^  Thefe  Vf  ere  the  walls  of  Nan-^kin,  which,  leaving  the 
^  city  where  it  now  ftands,  have,  as  it  were,  retired  thither^ 
^  and  inclofe  a  fpace  of  fifteen  or  fixtneen  l^ues,  twelve  or 
**  thirleen'ofwhich  are  not  inhabited." 

Nan-kin  is  fituated  at  the  diftanceof  a  league  from  the 
river  Yang-tfe-kiang,  from  whence  barks  come  up  to  it 
by  means  of  canals ;  it  is  of  an  irregular  figure  >  the  moun-^ 
tains  which  are  within  its  circumference  having  prevented 
its  being  built  on  a  regular  plan.  It  was  formerly  the  im- 
perial city,  and  for  this  reaibn,  it  was  called  Nan-kin^ 
which  fignifies  The  Southern  Court;  but  fince  the  fix  grand 
tribunals  have  been  transferred  from  hence  to  'Pe-kin,  it 
is  called  Kiang-ning-fou  in  all  the  public  afls. 

This  city  has  loft  xnuch  of  its  ancient  fplendour  ;  it  hac} 

'ml  '  ' 

formerly  a  magnificent  palace,  no  ve(\igc  of  which  is  novx 
to  be  feen.  Its  obfervatory  is  neglected,  and  almoft  de* 
ilroyed ;  of  it$  templet^  tombs  of  the  emperorsi  and 
other  fuperb  monusients,  nothing  remains  but  the  re- 
niembrance,  being  all  demolifbcd  by  the  Tartars,  who 
iird  invaded  the  empire.  A  third  of  the  city  is  deferted^ 
but  the  reft  is  well  inhabited.  Some  quarters  of  it  are  ex. 
frcmely  populous  and  full  of  bufmefs.  .  T.he  ftreets  are 
not  fo  broad  as  thofe  of  Pe-kin  ^  they  are,  ho\(Tver,  ver^ 
beautiful  atid  well  paved,  and  abound  with  fhops^  richlj 
furnifhed. 

in  this  city  refidcs  one  of  thofe  great  mandarins  called 
Tfong-gtou,  who  takes  cognizance  of  all  important  af- 
fairs, on  appeal  from  the  tribunals  of  both  the  govern- 
nientsof  the  ftovlnce,  ^nd  al{o  from  thofc  of  the  province 


pf  Kiang-fi.  The  Tartars  have  a  numerous  gaitifon  bc«V 
icommanded  by.  a  general  of  their  own  nation,  and  thejr 
cccupy  a  quarter  of  the  city,  fcparatcd  from  the  reft  by  ii 
£ngle  walk 

The  palaces  of  the  msindarins  here  are  neither  fo  larger 
nor  fo  well  built  as  thoie  In  the  capital  cities  of  other  pro* 
vinces*  Nor  are  there  here  any  public  edifiees^corref^ 
{)onding  to  the  reputatioii  of  fo  celebrated  a  city^  excepts 
ing  its  gates,  which  are  beautiful,  and  fome  idol  tempksi 
among  which  is  the  famous  porcelain  to^«er«  it  is  of  ail 
odagonal  'figure,  each  fide  being  fifteen'  fieet  in  fronts  it 
it  is  two  hundred  feet  high,  and  divided  into  nhie  ftoriei^ 
by  fingle  floors  within,  and  without  by  cornices  at  dsi 
tife  of  the  arches  and  fmall  projefHons  covered  with  greerti- 
Vamiihed  tiles.  There  is  an  afcent  of  forty  fteps  to  die 
firft  ftory,  and  between  each  of  the  others  there  arc  twen* 
ty-qne.  The  tower  is  the  talleft  and  moft  bcautifiii  of  all 
thctfe  to  be  feen  in  China* 

The  breadth  and  depth  of  the  river  Yang-tfe-kiang  for-a 
hierly rendered  the  port  of  Nan-kin  very  commodious; 
but  at  prrefcnt  targe  barks>  or  rather  Chinefe  jurtks,  never 
inter  it ;  whether  it  be,  that  it  is  (hut  up  by  fand-banks^ 
or  that  the  Chlnefc,  out  of  policy,  forego  the  ufc  of  it^  ' 
in  order  that  pavigators  may  infenfibly  lofe  all  knowledge 
of  it. 

*  In  the  months  of  April  and  May  1  great  numTjcr  of 
excellent  fi(h  are  caught  in  this  river,  near 'the  cFtyj 
which  arc  fent  to  the  emperor's  court ;  they  are  covered 
with  ice,  and  tranfported  in  that  manner  by  barks  kept 
entirely  on  purpofe.  And  though  Nan-kin  is  more  than 
two  hundred  leagues  from  Pe-kin,  thefc  boats  make  fuch  ex* 
pedition,  that  they  arrive  thereinciglitortendays.  All  the 
way  there  are  ftages  where  the  men  are  relieved,  during 
the  fifhing  fcafon.  Nan-kin,  though  the  capital  of  the  pro^ 
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vinte,  hits  uAder  its  particular  jurifdiSion  only  eight  ci« 
ties  of  the  third  clafs* 

SOtT-TCHEOtr» 

Sou-tcHeOu  is  the  JTecond  city  in  this  province  ;  it  is  ond 
of  the  itiort  agreeable  in  China  ;  and  by  thofe  Europeans 
•who  have  fecn  it,  has  been  compared  to  Venice,  with 
this  diiFerence,  that  the  latter  is  built  as  it  were  in  the  fea^ 
and  Soti-tcheoli  is  interfered  by  canals  of  fre(h  water,  fo 
that  you  may  pafs  through  the  ftreets  by  water  as  well  as 
by  land.  The  branches  oF the  nvbr  and  canals  arc  almoft 
all  capable  of  bearing  the  largeft  barks,  which,  accord- 
ing  to  Du  Halde,  may  fail  through  the  city  to  the  ocean 
in  two  days*  From  this  city  a  trade  is  carried  on, 
not  only  with  all  the  provinces  of  the  empire,  but  with 
Japan. 

There  is  not,  perhaps,  in  the  univerfe,  a  country  more 
delightful,  either  from  the  pleafantnefsof  its  fituation,  or  the 
mildnefs  of  its  climate  ;  the  air  is  temperate,  provifions 
plentiful,  the  foil  fruitful  and  well  improved,  and  the 
manners  of  the  people  gentle,  fo  that  the  city  is  confidered 
as  a  place  of  pleafure,  and  the  paradife  of  China.  Above, 
fays  the  Chtnefe  authors,  h .  the  cekjiial  paradife  ;  but  the 
faradife  »f  this  W9rld  is  SoU'^tcheou.  The  brocades  and 
embroideries  made  here  are  in  great  requeft  throughout  the 
whole  empire.  Its  jurifdi£tion  extends  over  only  eight 
cities )  one  of  which  is  of  the  fecond  clafs,  and  the  reft  of 
the  third  ;  but  all  thefe  cities  are  beautiful,  and  about  two 
or  three  leagues  in  circumference  each. 

SONG-KtANO-rOU. 

This  city  is  built  clofe  to  the  water ;  the  prodigious 
quantity  of  cotton  cloth  here  made,  is  very  iine,  and 
with  which  it  fupplies,  not  only  the  empire,  but  alfo 
foreign  countries,  renders  it  very  celebrated,  and  caufcs 
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}C  to  be  much  frequented.  This  city  has  only  four  othen 
under  its  jurifdl6tion|  but  which  for  magnitude  andcom^ 
merce  may  compare  with  moft  in  China. 

i^chin-  tcheou.fou  isfituatcfd  near  the  canal  through  whic% 
'all  barks  going  from  Sou-tcheou  to  Kiang  mud  pafs.  Ac<* 
cording  to  Du  Halde,  it  1$  adorned  Avith  triumphant 
sirdhes,  and  the  fides  of  the  cdnal  leadir^  to  it  are  Imed 
Kith  hewn  Hofte*  It  is  celebrated  on  account  of  its  trade 
and  waters,  which  are  faid  to  give  to  ted  an  agreeable  and 
pleafant  tafte  ;  h  has  dependant  on  it  five  cities  of  the 
third  clafsi  in  fome  of  Whicfh  a  particular  kind  of  earthen-* 
ware  is  madci  which  the  Chiriefe  highly  value*  Pretend* 
ing  that  tea  prepared  in  thefc  velTels  acquires  a  fuperl^ 
or  quality^  heilce  they  prefer  this  plain  earthen-w^re  te 
the  moft  elegant  porcelain. 

Tdiin-kiang-fou  is  the  key  of  the  empire  on  the  fca 
coaft;  here  a  numerous  gstrrifon  it(  always  kept,  and 
though  it  Is  fmall,  compared  with  fome  cities  we  have 
defcribed ;  its  dtuation^  trade,  and  the  beauty  of  its  walls 
give  it  a  pre-eminence  over  the  others  of  this  province  ;  but 
ltsjurifdi(9ion  is  very  Confined  \  for  it  has  authority  over 
only  three  cities  of  the  third  dafs< 

It  ftands  on  the  fides  of  the  Ta-kyang,  which  is  here  si 
mile  and  a  half  over,  and  a  little  to  the  eaft  of  a  Canal  cut  as 
far  as  the  river.  Six  paces  from  the  bank  in  the  rivet 
ftands  a  hill,  called  Kin-(han,  or  golden-hill,  en  the  top 
of  it  is  a  tower  feveral  ftories  high,  and  its  (hores  are  be-* 
fet  with  idol  temples  and  houles  of  bonZes.  On  the  op- 
pofite  fide  of  the  river  ftands  ^fia-cheWf  which,  though 
fimply  denominated  a  plade  of  tradej  may  yet  rank  wscb 
tnany  cities* 
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HOAI^NGAN-FOU; 

Hoai-ngan-feu  is  (kiiated  in  a  marfliy  andenclofed  by  a 
triple  vfzW :  ai  the  ground  on  which  it  Aands  is  lower  than 
the  bed  of  the  canal,  and  in  many  parts  only  fupported  by  a 
bank  of  earth,  the  inhabitants  live  in  coatinual  danger  of  an 
inundation.  The  fubikbs  eictend  to  the  diftance  of  a  leagae 
on  each  fide  of  the  canal,  and  form  at  their  extremity  a 
kind  of  port  on  the  river  Hoang-ho,  This  place  is  very 
populous,  and  every  thing  in  it  announces  an  adlvc  and 
*  brifk  trade*  A  mandarin  who  has  the  infpefiion  of  the 
canals  and  navigation,  ,^d  who  is  one  of  thofe  obliged 
to  fupply  the  court  withneceflary  provifions,  refides  here; 
he  has  a  niunber  of  officers  imder  him  who  have  here  pro>. 
per  fiations  allotted  to  them.  This  city  has  eleven  otfkerg 
under  its  junYdidion  ;  two  of -which  are  of  the  kcond^ 
and  nine  of  the  third  dafs* 

VAKQ-TCHEOU. 

This  city  enjoys  a  mild  and  temperate  air,  and  the 
country  around  is  pleafant  and  fertile.  It  is  popu- 
kMis,  and  two  leagues  in  circumference,  built  on  the 
iide  of  the  royal  canal,  inrhich  extehds  from  the  Ta-kyang 
and  runs  northward  to  the  Hoang-ho  or  Yellow  River. 
As  it  is  interfered  by  a  number  of  canals,  it  has  twenty- 
four  done  bridges,  each  of  which  confids  of  feveral  arches. 
There  is  always  fo  great  a  crowd  on  the  bridge  which 
forms  a  communication  with  the  eaftem  fuburbs,  that  it 
has  been  found  too  narrow ;  and  a  ferry-boat  has  been 
eftabliflied  at  a  fmall  diftancc,  which  is  fcarce  fiifficient 
for  the  confluence  of  pafTcngers,  although  the  breadth  of 
the  canal  is  only  thirty  paces. 

The  inhabitants  of  this  city  arc  accounted  very  volup- 
tuous, and  it  is  (aid  that  they  carry  on  a  traffic  in  women ;: 
they  educate  with  great  care  a  certain  number  of  young 
{irlS|  who  Are  taught  mufic,  finging,  drawing,  and  every 
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branch  of  education  fuitablp  to  tbdr  fex  j  thefe  are  af- 
terwards fold  at  ahigh  pcice  to  fome  of  the  principal  no« 
bility,  who  add  them  to  the  number  Qfthrirpol\c^bIne$. 
The  author  quoted,  when  fpeaking  of  Nan^kin^  thut  ex- 
prefies  himfelf  of  Yang-tcheou.  <<  It  is  one  of  the 
**  moft  beautiful  and  largeft  cities  I  ever  beheld*  Thp 
<<  fanners  of  the  &lt  revenue  have  built  here  si  ple^fure- 
M  houfe  fo|r  the  emperor,  which  Arikes  with  more  aftor 
^^  nifiiment,  as  nothing  has  been  feen  hitherto  equivalent 
<^  to  it ;  it  is  built  aftbr  the  model  of  Hai-tien,  another 
f<  country  •houfe,  two  leagues  dlftant  from  Pe-kin,  where 
<<  the  em'perQr  commonly  f^des.  The  palacft  of  Yang- 
^<  tcheou  occupies  more  ground  than  a  moderate  cify  ;  it 
*^  is  a  coUedion  of  artificii^I  mounts  and  rocks  formed  by  art ; 
<f  of  valleys  and  canals,  fometimes  broad  and  fometimf; 
**  narro^ie,  bordered  in  fome  places  with  cutftone,  in  others 
'<  with  rocks  fcattered  promifcuoufly ;  a  vaft  alTemblage  of 
^*  buildings,  eagh  different  from  another,  of  halU,  courts 
^*  and  galleries  both  open  a^nd  encloftd  s  gardeqs,  parterres, 
^<  cafcades,  elegant  bridges,  pavilions,  groyes  <ind  triumphal 
<<  arches.  Each  pieqe,  taken  feparately,  is  neither  beau- 
<<  tiful  nor  laid  out  with  taiie  %  but  the  muhiplicity  of 
<<  objeds  is  ftriking,  ^nd  makes  the  beholder  at  laft  e3(<« 
**  claim.  This  is  th^  habitation  of  a  powerful  mafler  i* 

)fQAN-KIMO-?OU, 

Ngan-king-fou  is  the  capital  of  the  wedern  part  of  the 
province  ;  its  fituatjon  is  delightful.  It  is  governed  by  a 
mandarin  ^s  a  partiqi^Iaf  yiceiroy,  who  keeps  a  large 
garrifon  in  ^  fort  built  on  the  banks  of  the  rivet  Yang« 
cfe-kiang,  and  which  (:omman4&  the  lake  Poy-ang.  The 
commerce  and  riches  of  this  city  render  it  very  condder- 
able  ;  and  every  thing  that  goes  from  the  fouthern  part  of 
China  to  Nan-kin  muft  pafs  through  it.  The  country 
belonging  to  it  is  level,  plcafant  and  fertile  :  but  under  its 
jurifdi6lion  there  arg  only  fix  cities  of  the  third  clafs. 
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HOEI-TSHEOU. 

This  IS  the  moft  fouthern  city  of  the  province,  and  one 
pf  the  richeft  qt  the  empire  j  the  people  are  economical 
^d  temperate^  a£Uve  and  enterprifing ;  and  they  boaft  of 
their  tea,  yarnifli,  ink,  engravings,  and  earth  for  China 
>vare|  which  are  indeed  the  moft  efteemed  in  China.  It 
^as  fix  cities  of  the  third  dafs  dependent  on  it ;  and  the 
mountains  which  furround  this  canton  contain  gold,  iU^ 
yer  and  copper  mines. 

VINGtKOUE-FOU. 

Ningrkoue-fpu  is  fitaated  on  4  fiyer  that  falls  into  the 
-Yang-tfe-kyang  :  has  nothing  remarkable  but  its  manu« 
fadories  of  paper,  which  is  made  of  a  ipecies  of  reed,  of 
'jvhich  there  are  feyerai*  It  has  under  its  jurifdi<^on  fix 
f;ities  of  the  third  clafs. 

TCHI-TCHEOU-FOU. 

* 

Tchi-tcheou-fou  is  furrounded  by  a  hilly  country;  its 
principal  refource  is  in  jtsTituation  oh  the  river  Yank-tfe* 
)ciang^  by  whiph  it  can  either  furniih  pr  draw  from  the  other 
provinces  every  neceilary  or  luxury.  It  has  fix  cities  of 
jhe  third  clafs  belonging  to  its  difhiS,  but  of  no  great  note. 

TAY-^ING-FOU. 

Tay-ping-fbui5  al/p  built  upon  the  banks  of  the  Yang-tfib- 
Iciang,  and  its  plains  are  lyatered  by  a  number  of  navigable 
rivers,  which  almofl  inclofe  it,  and  render  it  very  opulent, 
Its  jurifdidlion  extends  over  only  three  cities,  of  which 
Vou-hou-hien  is  the  mofl  confidcrablc  in  ppint  of  opu . 
lence* 

This  city  is  fituated  on  a  mountain  near  the  Yellow  rir 
ver*  and  enclofes  with  its  walls  feveral  fertile  little  hills. 
Its  jurifdiaion  is  very  entenfive,  being  eighty  leagues 
jFrom  cafl  to  wefl,  and  fixty  from  north  to  fouthj  com-? 
wehending  feighteen  cities^  five  of  which  arc  of  the  fccond. 
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and  thirteen  of  the  third  clafs,  befides  a  number  of  vil- 
lages, or  rather  places  of  trade,  fettled  on  the  river  for 
the  convenience  of  merchants  and  colledting  of  dues.  As 
this  was  the  birth-place  of  the  emperor  Hong-vou,  chief 
of  the  preceding  dynafly,  this  prinice  formed  a  defign  of 
rendering  it  a  magnificent  city,  in  order  to  make  it  the 
feat  of  empire.  After  having  expelled  the  wcftcrn  Tar^ 
tars,  who  had  taken  poiTeffion  of  China  eighty  fe  ven  years, 
he  transferred  his  court  hither,  and  named  the  city  Fong* 
yang(  that  is  to  fay,  Th  plaa  ofth  Eaglets  Splendor.  His 
intention  was  to  beautify  and  enlarge  it;  but  the  inequa- 
lity of  the  ground,  the  fcarcity  of  frefh  water,  and  the  vi^ 
cinity  of  his  father's  tomb,  made  him  change  his  defign, 
and  by  the  unanimous  advice  of  bis  principal  officers,  this 
prince  efiablifhcd  his  court  at  Nan^kiiiu  When  he  had 
formed  this  refolution,  a  ftop  was  put  to  the  intended 
works ;  the  imperial  palace,  which  was  to  have  been  en- 
clofed  by  a  triple  wall ;  the  walls  of  the  city,  to  wliich  a 
circumference  of  nine  leagues  were  aiGgned  i  the  canals 
that  were  marked  out  and  begun,  all  were  abandoned ;  and 
nothing  was  fiuiflied  but  three  monuments^  which  ftill 
remain  i  their  extent  and  magnificence  fulficiently  rtiew 
what  this  city  would  have  been,  had  the  emperor  purfued 
his  original  defignt 

The  firft  of  thefe  monuments  is  the  tcnnb  of  the  father 

4>f  Hong<^you,  t^  decorate  which  no  expence  was  fpared, 

.l^r  any  thing  which  filial  aiFe£lion  could  invent  \  it  is 

.trailed  Hoang-JtHy  or  the  Xo^J  TomK    The  fecond   is  a 

.tower  built  in  (he  middle  of  the  city,  whi^h  is  of  an  ob« 

long  form,  an  hundred  feet  high ;  and  divided  into  iow: 

ftorics  raifcd  on  a  maffive  pile  of  briCk  work.     The  third 

4S  a  magnificent  temple  eroded  to  the  idol  Fo«    At  firft  it 

.was  only  a  little  pagod,.  to  which  Hong^vou,  at  the  age  of 

fcvcnteen,  retired  after  having  loft  his  parents,  and  where 

Jke  was  admitted  as  an  inferior  domeftic  %  but  having  fooxx 

become  weary  of  this  kind  of  Ufe^  he  QiUifted  with  thq  chief 
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et  a  band  of*  robbtrfe  whe  had  rev  (deed  from  the  Tartatrs^ 
where  he  foon  gave  proof  of  hi»  valour  and  ulents^  As 
he  was  bold  and  cnterprifingf  the  general  whofe  efl^eem  he 
had  gained,  mad«  choice  of  him  for  his  ibn-iu-law^  and 
foon  flgfter  he  was  declared  his  fucceflbr  by  the  unanimous 
Voice  e(  the  troops<  The  new  chief,  (being  himfelf  at  the 
.head  of  a  large  party,  had  the  prefemption  to  afpire  to 
the  throne^  and  having  gained  a  mifnefous  party  to  his 
iatereft>  tQpk  his  meafures  accordingly*  The  Tartars* 
informed  of  the  progrefs  of  his  arms.  Cent  a  numerous 
army  into  the  6eld  >  but  he'  furprifed  and  stitacked  theoi 
with  fo  much  impetuoTity,  that  Ihcy  were  obliged  to  ily  s 
and,  though  they  feveral  times  returned  to  the  charge* 
diey  were  ftill  defeated,  and  at  length,  aifter  a  clofe  pur* 
fuit,  driven  entirely  out  of  Chim* 

Sote  after  he  mounted  the  throne^  be  caufed  the  fuperb 
temple  which  we  have  menciooed  to  be  raifed*  out  of  gra* 
titude  to  the  bonzes,  who  bad  received  him  in  his  diftrefs* 
and  aiSgned  thorn  a  revenue  fufficient  for  the  maintenance 
of  three  hundred  perfons,  under  a  chief  of  their  own  (eSU 
whom  he  bon&ituted  a  mandarin,  with  power  of  govern* 
iflg  them,  independent  of  the  officers  of  the  city. 

This  pagod,  called  Long'*hing«oe,  was  fupported  as  long 
as  the  preceding  dynafty  lafted  j  but  that  of  the  eaftern 
Tartars,  which  has  fuCceeded  have  fuffered  it  to  fall  to 
ruins  i  at  prefe&t  there  are  to  be  feen  here  only  about  a 
fcore  of  prieftS)  who  are  ahnoft  reduced  to  beggary* 

tIN-TCH£0U-F0U. 

Lin-tcheou'^fou,  is  the  laft  city  of  the  firft  clafs ;  it  hat 
nothing  to  diftinguilh  it  from  others,  but  the  excellence 
of  the  grain  and  fruits  with  which  it  abounds.  Its  moun- 
tains are  covered  with  excellent  timber,  and  its  jurifdic- 
di£tion  comprehends  eight  cities  i  two  of  which  are  of  the 
fecond^  and  fix  of  the  third  clafs. 
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INLAND   OF  TSONG->MINO. 

The  iflartd  of  Tforig-ming  belongs  alfo  to  the  province 
ef  Kiang*nan,  frdm  which  it  is  feparated  only  hj  an  arm 
of  the  f«a,  about  five  or  fix  leagues  broad; 

Formerly  this  countty  wai  a  fandy  defiut,  to  whi(rh  tn- 
tniKals  were  banilhedi  Thofe  who  firfl:  landed  on  it  be- 
gan to  till  the  earth,  that  they  might  not  perifh  ^th  hunger^ 
and  fome  poor  Chinefe  families  emigrating  thither,  dU 
Vided  the  ifland  anlong  them  i  they  afterwards  invited  others 
to  fettle,  and  gave  them  part  of  the  land^  on  condition  of 
an  annual  rent  of  the  produce,  fo  that  in  lefs  than  in  ten 
years  the  ifland  was  peopled  and  cultivated  It  now  con- 
tains one  city  of  the  third  rank,  and  feveral  villages^ 

Some  parts  of  it  produce  wheat,  rice,  barley,  cotton, 
citrons  and  feveral  other  fruits  $  but  its  principal  revenue 
arifes  from  falt^  which  is  mads  in  fuch  abundance,  that  the 
ifland  can  fupply  moft  of  the  neighbouring  countries* 
This  fait  is  extra£led  from  a  kind  of  grey  earth,  whidi 
is  found  difperfed  by  acres  in  different  parts  of  the  iflandy 
efpecially  in  the  horthi 

The  method  of  making  this  lalt,  according  to  the  ac- 
counts we  have,  is  curious.  **  The  earth  is  fmoothed,  and 
<<  raifed  in  a  floping  form,  that  the  water  may  not  fettle 
**  upon  it.  When  the  fun  has  dried  its  furface,  it  ils 
**  carried  ofF  and  laid  in  heaps }  which  are  carefully  beat 
«*  on  every  fide ;  this  earth  is  afterwards  fpread  out  on 
*^  large  tables  a  little  inclined,  and  a  quantity  of  fre(h 
"  water  is  poured  over  it,  which,  as  it  runs  off,  carries 
"  with  it  the  faline  particles  into  a  large  earthen  veflfel, 
*'  into  which  it  falls,  drop  by  drop,  from  a  fmall  canal 
"  made  on  purpofe.  The  earth,  being  thus  freed  from 
^  its  fait,  is  placed  apart,  and  when  dry  is  pulverifed; 
**  after  which  it  is  fpread  over  the  foil  from  which  it  was 
^^  taken ;  and  at  the  end  of  fome  days  it  is  found  im- 
^  pregnated,  as  before  with  a  great  quantity  of  faline  par«» 
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^  tides  wkich  ai^  a  foioM  thne  dctrasfled  in  the  fam^ 
^  imniicp* 

^  While  the  men  are  lab9tzrmg;>  hi  the  field,  die  women 
^  and  children  are  employed  in  boiling  the  &h  water; 
^  they  fill  large  iron  baibns  with  it,  in  which  it  tKiclcend 
^  and  changes  gradually  into  a  very  iVhite  fait,  which 
'^  chey  keepcontinuaSy  ftirrrng  with  an  iron  fpatula,  uii£U 
^  the  a^iaeoas  part  is  entirely  evaporatedL" 

Other   parts  of  the  illand  yield  the  inhabitants  two- 
crops  per  annum ;  one  of  corn  in  the  month  oF  May,  and 
the  other  of  rice  and  cotton  in  September. 

The  air  in  this  part  is  healthful  and  temperate,  the 
country  delightful,  and  interfec^Bd  by  a  great  number  of 
canals,  which  are  carefully  kept  in  rq)air. 

Tfael-e  are  a  great  number  of  mandarins  in  this  coun<« 
try ;  but  the  governor  is  one  of  thofe  who  are  called 
Utirmti'f  he  adminifters  juftice,  receives  the  tribute  paid 
to  the  emperor,  gives  pafiporfs  to  fbips,  and  pafTes  fen- 
tence  c^  death  on  criminals.  When  the  people  have 
occaiion  for  rain,  or  fine  weather,  he  proclaims  a  general 
fail ;  butchers  and  inn-keepers  ai'e  then  forbid  to  fell  af^ 
thing  under  the  fevereft  penalties;  they  however  in 
general  take  care  to  get  rid  of  their  proviiions,  by 
privately  bribing  the  officers  ,of  the  tribunal,  whoffe 
bxifmefs  it  is  to  enforce  the  obfervance  of  this  order. 
The  mandarin  afterwards  walks  In  proceffion,  accompa* 
nied  by  his  fubaltems,  to  the  temple  of  the  idol  whom 
they  intend  to  invoke ;  he  kindles  on  the  altar  two  or 
three  fmall  aromatic  twigs,  which  being  done  they  then  alt 
fit  down,  and  pafs  the  time  in  drinking  tea,  fmoking  and 
converfation,  for  an  hour  or  two ;  after  which  they  retire. 

Father  Jacquemin  relates,  that  in  his  time  the  vice- 
rdy  of  one  of  tSie  provinces,  becoming  impatient  becaufe 
rain  had  not  been  granted  to  his  repeated  requefts,  fent 
aA  inferior  mandarin  to  tell  the  idol  from  him,  that  if  it 
did  not  rain  before  a  certain  day  he  would  drive  him  frbm 
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the  city,  and  caufe  his  temple  to  be  rafed.  No  rain  har^ 
ing  fallen  before  the  day  mentioned,  the  viceroy,  in  a 
great  paffion,  forbade  the  people  to  carry,  according  to 
cuftom,  their  offerings  to  the  idol,  and  ordered  the  tem« 
pie  to  be  (hut  and  the  gates  fealed  up  i  which  was  im- 
mediately executed. 

Thi&  ifland  extends  from  fouth-eaft  to  north-weft,  and 
is  about  twenty  leagues  in  length,  and  five  or  fix  in 
breadth*  i 

PROVINCE  OF  KIANG-SL 

This  province  is  bounded  on  the  north  by  that  of  Kiang- 
nan,  on  the  weft  by  Hou-quang,  on  the  fouth  by  Quang- 
tong,  and  on  the  eaft  by  Fo^kien  and  Tche*kiang.  The 
country  is  extremely  fertile^  but  it  is  fo  populous,  that  it 
can  fcaroely  fupply  the  Wants  of  its  inhabitants :  on  this 
account,  they  are  very  economical  and  fordid ;  which  ex- 
pefes  diem  to  the  farcafms  and  raillery  of  the  Chinefe  of 
the  other  provinces ;  however,  they  have  the.  charafler  of 
being  a  people  of  great  folidity  and  acutencfs,  and  have  the 
tshni  pfrijing  raptJfy  to  the  dignitm  of  the  Jtctt. 

.  The  mountains  of  this  province  are  covered  with  fimples, 
and  contain  in  their  bowels  mines  of  gold,  filver,  lead,  iron 
and  tin;  the  rice  it  produces  is  exceedingly  fine,  stnd  the 
wii^  made  here  is  by  the  Chinefe  reckoned  among  the  beft 
iathe  country.  The  porcelain  made  here  is  alfo  the  fineft 
and  moft  valuable  of  any  in  the  empire^ 

The  river  Kan-kpng  divides  this  province,  which  con- 
tains thirteen  cities  of  the  firft  clafs,  and  feventy^^eight  of 
the  fecond  and  third» 

1*AN-TCHANG-F0U. 

This  city  is  the  capital  of  the  province,'  has  no  trade 
but  that  of  porcelain,  which  is  made  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  Jao-tcheou,  and  exceeding  good*  It  is  the  rcfidence  of 
a  viceroy,  and  comprehends  in  its  diftrift  eight  cities  j 
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tWen  of  which  are  of  the  thir4  clafs,  and  onlv  one  of  the 
fecond.  So  much  of  the  country  around  is  cultivated,  that 
the  paftures  left  are  fcarcely  fufficient  for  the  flocks. 

JAO-TCHEOU-FOU. 

Jao-tcheou-fou  is  fituated  on  the  northern  bank  of  the 
river  Po,  which  difcharges  itfelf  at  a  (mall  diftance  into  the 
lake   Po-]Fang^     It  commands  (even  other  cities  of  the 
third  clafs,  and  is  particularly  famous  on  account  of  the 
beautiful  porcelain  made  in  a  village  belonging  to  its  dif- 
tridl,  called  King-tc-tching,  in  which  are  coUeSed  the  beft 
workmen  in  porcelain ;  this  village  is  as  populous  as  the 
largeft  cities  of  China.     It  is  reckoned  to  contain  a.  million  ^ 
of  inhabitants,  who  confume  every  day  more  than  ten  thou-» 
iand  loads  of  rice.     It  extends  a  league  and  a  half  along  th^ 
banks  of  a  beautiful  river,  and  is  not,  like  many  others,  a  col* 
Ie6lionof  ftraggling  houfes  intermixed  with  fpots  of  grotmd; 
on  the  contrary;  the  people  complain  that  the  buildings  are 
too  crowded,  and  that  the  long  flreets  ^ich  they  form  are 
too  narrow  ;  thofe  who  pafs  through  them  imagrne  them- 
iblves  tranfported  into  the  midft  of  a  fkir,  where  nothing  is 
heard  around,  but  the  noife  of  porters  calling  out  tp  make  way* 
Provifions  are  here  exceedingly  dear,  becaufe  evQij  thing 
confumed  is  brought  from  a  great  diftance ;  even  wood,  fa 
neceflary  for  the  furnaces,  is  aduallytranfported  from  the 
diftance  of  an  hundred  leagues.     This  village,  notwith* 
'Handing  the  high  price  of  provifions,  is  an  afylum  for  a 
great  number  of  poor  fonilies,  who  have  no  means  of  fub* 
Ming  in  the  neighbouring  towns.    Children  anct  invalids 
find  employment,  and  the  blind  gain  a  livelihood  by  pound- 
ing colours.     The  river  in  this  place  forms  a  kind  of  har- 
bour of  about  a  league  in  circumference,  and  two  or  three 
rows  of  barks  placed  in  a  linC|  fometimes  border  the  whole 
extent  of  this  vaft^  hafon^ 

King-te-ching  contains  about  five  hundred  furnaces  for 
.making  porcelain,  all  employed:  the  flames  and- clouds  of 
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(tnoke,  which  rife  from  them  in  difFerent  j^ace?,  ihew  aX 
a  diftance  the  extent  and  fize  of  this  celebrated  village. 
Strangers  are  with  difficulty  permitted  to  fleep  here  ;  they 
muft  either  pafs  the  night  in  the  barks  which  brought  them 
hither,  or  lodge  with  their  friends,  who  arc  obliged  in  fuch 
cafe  to  jiofwer  for  A?ir  conduct.  Thus  they  maintain  order 
«nd  iafcty  in  a  plaice,  ibe  riches  of  which  might  o^r* 
.    wife  jsxcit^  the  fividity  of  a  ©umber  pf  banditti. 

KOANG-FIN-FOU. 

Koan8;-fin^fou  is  furround«d  by  mountains,  the  greater 
part  of  which  arp  lofty^  and  abound  with  fine  cryfial, 
pthers  are  divided  into  ploughed  lands,  many  of  which  arf 
*  but  little  inferior  to  the  valleys,  and  fome  are  covered 
with  forefts.  There  is  ibme  good  paper  made  in  this 
city,  and  the  candles  here  are  deemed  the  beft  in  the  em«- 
pire.  Its  jurifdidion  extends  ov^r  fpven  cities  of  the  thir^ 
^afs*  • 

UAjSG-KANG-FOU,  KIEOU-KIANG-fOC,  KIEK-TCHA^Cr 

FOU. 

Thefe  cities  have  nothing  remarkable  but  their  fituation. 
The  firfl  is  built  on  the  banks  of  the  lake  Po-yang,  th(5 
jfecond  on  the  fouth  fid^  of  the  river  Yang-tfe^kiang,  and 
the  third  on  the  frontiers  of  the  province  pf  Fo-kien. 
The  firft  has  four  others  of  the  third  clafs  under  its 
^urifdidtion,  and  the  tWo  laft  have  five.  At  Nang«kang«i 
fou  and  Kieou-kiang-fou  they  manufacture  flight  fummer 
cloathing  from  a  fppcies  of  hemp  diat  grows  near  them, 
and  the  country  in  general,  produces  plenty  of  ric^ 
fruits,  wheat,  &c.  though  the  form<fr  is  not  very  good. 

VOU-TCHEOU-FOU. 

This  city  was  formerly  one  of  the  mofl  beautiful  in 
China  i  but  fince  the  invafion  of  the  Tartars  it  has  been 
a  heap  pf  ruinS|  ?iiiicb  however  ferve  to  convey  fome  ides^ 
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ff Its  ancient  magnificence.  Tbe  air  here  is  pure,  thf 
pc;aple  are  a£Uve  and  induftrf qus,  and  the  fields  well  cul* 
tivated.  Its  diflri^l  is  about  twenty-five  leagues  ifi  cxr 
<tent,  and  its  gpv^nment  ^mbracps  Sx  cities  of  ^  third 
clafs. 

LIN-KIANC-FOU. 

Lln-kiang-fou  is  fituated  pn  the  banks  of  the  river  Yu-lMy 
jts  foil  is  good,  and  the  climate  is  healthful ;  but  it  is  mii^ 
jde^erted)  and  the  inhabitants  live  very  poor,  To  that  the  Chtr 
iicfe  fay,  by  Way  of  fnecr,  one  bog  would  beJuffUUnt  to  m^ 
J4un  ih  whole  ciiy  two  Jays,  It  has  four  <:itks  pf  the  tbif4 
jclafs  belonging  to  its  diftri£L  Qnt:  of  its  villages,  sx  aboij^ 
three  leagues  difbnt  on  the  banks  of  the  river  Kan-kyaif^ 
is  the  general  mart  for  all  the  drugs  f9)d  ia  the  cmpfstts 
this  makes  it  a  place  of  fome  npte. 

KI-NCNAN-FOU,   CHOUI-TCHEOUVPQU  AKD   YUZK- 

TCH£OU-FOU. 

Thefe  are  ci.Ies  yery  commodioufly  fituated  upon  d^ 
banks  of  diiFerent  rivers,  and  in  cantous  equally  ks^ 
tile.  The  mountains  of  the  firfl  contain  gold  and  filv^r 
mines,  and  nine  cities  of  the  third  rank  are  within  its  dif- 
trifi ;  the  diftri£l  of  the  fecond  reaches  over  three  cities  of  the 
third  dafs,  and  in  its  mountains  are  found  the  lapis  lazuli, 
4nd  the  third  fiirniflies  the  reft  of  China  with  abundance 
•iif  vitriol  and  alum,  while  its  difiri£k  extends  over  four 
cities  Qf  the  third  clafs* 

KAN-TCHBOU-FOU* 

Kan-tcheou-fou  has  every  appearance  of  a  fiourifliiflfg 

trade,  and  its  rivers,  port,  riches  and  population,  aO  con^ 

-tribute  to  attract  ftrangers.  A  day's  journey  from  thb  city 

'the  rivjr  forms  a  rapid  current,  almoft  twenty  leagues  in 

length,   flowing  with  great  impetuoftty  over  a  number 

.of  fcattered  rocks  that  are  level  with  the  water,     So  that 

travellers  here  are  in  great  danger  of  being  loft,  unlefs  they 

|u:e  coj^du(5led  by  a  pilot  of  <^e  country  \  after  this  paflage 
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Vie  ther  becomes  three  or  four  times  as  large  as  the  Seine 
al  Rouen ;  and  is  continually  covered  with  loaded  barks 
aii^odier  veffds  tmder  fail. 

Near  fhc  walk  of  the  tity  is  a  very  long  bridge,xompofcd 
ctf'an  hundred  and  thirty  boats  joined  together  by  ftrong 
sron  chains.  The  ciiftom-'houfe  is  near  this  bridge,  where 
*«rectiver  conftantly  refldes^  to  vifit  all  barks,  and  examine 
if  diej  hare  paid  the  duties  impofed  on  the  connnodities 
wi^  which  they  are  loaded*  Two  or  thi'ee  moveable  boats 
«re  fb  placed,  that  by  their  means  the  bridge  can  be  open- 
ed or  fliut>  to  give  or  refufe  a  pafllage  ;  'and  no  barks  are 
ever  permitted  to  pafs  until  they,  have  been  examined.  In 
At  territory  belonging  to  this  city,  a  great  number  of  thofe 
irahtable  trees  grow,  from  which  varnifh  diftils.  Its  dif- 
cri£t  i$  extenfive,  containing  twelve  cities  of  the  third  clafs. 

NAN-KGAK-F01T. 

This  city  is  fituated  in  the  moft  (buther n  part  of  the  pro* 
'irince ;  it  is  beautiful,  populous,  and  commercial,  for  here  all 
tfie  mercfaandife  muft  be  landed  that  goes  to,  or  comes  from 
^tte  province  of  Qu aug-^tokg,  and  is  much  frequented.  It 
'h»  dependant  on  it  four  cities  of  the  third  clafs. 

PROVINCE  OF  FO-KIEN. 

The  province  of  Fokien  is  not  vei-y  extenfive ;  but  its  rich- 
es entitle  it  to  be  ranked  among  the  moft  flourifhing  of  the 
empire.  Its  climate  is  warm  ;  but  the  air  is  fo  pure,  owing 
to  the  iea  breezes^  that  no  contagious  difeafe  was  ever 

.  known  to  prevail  here. 

It  is  bounded  on  the  north  by  the  province  of  Tche- 
kiang,  on  the  weft  by  Kiang-6,  on  the  fouth  by  Quang- 
tong,  and  on  the  eaft  by  the  Chinefe  fea.    Its  produAions 
are  fnufk  in  abundance,  precious  fcones,  quick-filver,  iron 
and  tin.    Tools  of  fteel  neceflary  for  every  art,  filk  ftuffs, 

.  cotton  and  linen,  and  cloths  of  furprifing  finenefs  and 
beauty  are  ouule  here.    The  mountains  of  this  province 
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ve  Hkewife  faid  to  contain  tin,  gold,  and  (Ever  ^Kkitnen » 
but  the  latter  are  forbid  to  be  opened,  under  pain  of  dettlu 

It  has  few  plains;  but  induftry  has  fertilixed  the  moun^ 
tains,  the  greater  part  of  which  are  difpo&d  in  die  form  of 
amphitheatres,  and  cut  into  terraces  that  rife  one  abore  an* 
other,  and  which  have  to  an  European  a  very  novel  appear- 
ance. The  valleys  are  watered  by  /ivers  and  Iprings,  which 
ixll  from  the  mountains,  which  the%Cbinefe  hulbandoBa 
diftributes  wi^  great  fkill,  on  his  rice;  they  ILkewife  laife 
the  water  to  tUe  tops  of  the  mountains,  and  convey  it  from 
one  (ide  to  another,  by  pipes  of  bamboo,  plenty  of  which  are- 
(bund  in  this  province.  Moft  of  the  grains  and  fruits  of  tbe- 
ether  provinces  are  likewife  found  here. 

The  inhabitants  of  Fo^kien  carry  on  a  confidarabkf  trade 
with  Japan,  the  Philippines,  Java,  Camboya,  ^iam,  and 
the  ifle  of  Formofa,  which  renders  this  country  extremely 
opulent*  It  contains  nine  fou^  or  citicrs  of  the  firft  dafs, 
and  fixty  hieni  or  cities  of  the  third  clafs :  among  the  for-> 
mer  they  reckon  Tay-wan,  the  capital  of  the  ifland  of  For- 
mofa, as  well  as  the  ifles  of  Pong-hu,  between  Formola 
and  the  port  of  Hya^men,  which  is  alfo  in  its  diftri£t.     . 

FOU-TCHEOy-rOU. 

Fou-tcheou-fbu  is  one  of  the  moft  confiderablc  cities  in 
die  province,  with  refpeA  to  the  beauty  of  its  fttuation,  good« 
nefs  oFits  foil,  the  exteniivcnefs  of  its  trade,  die  number  of. 
its  literati,  the  convenience  of  its  rivers  and  port,  and  the 
magnificence  of  its  principal  bridge,  which  has  more  than  an 
hundred  arches,  conftru£^ed  of  white  ftone,  and  ornamented 
with  a  double  baluftrade  throughout.  This  city  is  the  re* 
fidenceof  a  viceroy,  and  it  has  under  its  jurifdiiSion  nine, 
cities  of  the  third  clafs. 

TSUEN-TCHKOU-FOU. 

This  city  is  little  inferior  to  the  preceding  ;  its  fitua  Ion, 
t^e,  extent,  triumphal  i^rohes,  tempIeSf  &c.  f^ure  it  a 


^bij^ittd  ratrik  amOtlg  ibt  mod  beaUttfal  ddes  tf  Qiiittb 
Within  its  diftria  are  feveri  cities  o^  the  thiVd  dais.     No4 
iff  fipom  this  city  is  a  bridge  remarkift>le  for  its  e3(t^<^diiiary 
Sze  and  thsfingutarity  of  its  c6nftru£fion)  which  was  buik  al 
the  expence  of  one  of  its  governors.  Father  Martini  fpeakd 
of  it  in  die  following  words :   **  I  few  it  fwice,  and  always 
^  with  aftoniflimenr.    It  is  built  entirely  of  the  fame  kincF 
<F  of  blackiih  ftone^  find-  has  no  arch^S)  but  above   thred 
^  hundred  large  ftone  pillars,  which  terminate  on  each  fid^ 
*f  in  an  acute  angle,  to  break  the  violence  of  the  current 
**  with  greater  facility.      Five  ftohes  of  equal  fizc,  laid 
**  tranfvcrfdy  from  one  pillar  to  another,  form  the  breadth*o^ 
^  the  bridge,  each  of  which,  according  to  the  meafuremcnt 
•*  I  made  inv/alking,  were  eighteen  of  my  ordinary  fteps 
**  in  length  >  there  arc  one  thoufand  of  them,  all  of  the  fame 
**  fize  and  fijure  ;  a  wonderful  work,  when  one  confiders' 
•f  the  great  number  of  thefe  heavy  ftones,  and  flie  maimer 
**  in  which  they  arc  fupported  between  the  pillars  !     On 
^  each  fide  there  arc  buttrcffes  or  prups,  conftruclcd  of  the 
*J.fiutte  kind  of  ftone,  on  the  tops  of  which  are  placed  lions 
•*  on  pedeftals,  and   other  ornaments  of  the  like  nature. 
**  It  is  to  be  obferved,  that  in  this  defcription,  I  fpeak  on- 
"  ly  of  one  part  of  the  work  (that  which  is  between  the 
^  iniall  city  of  Lo-pngand  the  caftle  built  upon  the  bridge): 
*•  for,  beyond  the  caflle,  there  is  another  part  equally  ftu- 
**  pendous  as  the  fii-ft." 

KIEN-NING-FOU. 

-  This  is  one  of  thofe  common  cities  which  prefents  no- 
thing remarkable.  It  ftands  on  the  fide  of  the  river Min- 
he,  and  has  a  pretty  good  trade,  lying  in  the  way  of  all 
ihips  that  pafs  up  and  down.  At  the  time  of  the  conqueft  of 
China  by  the  l^artars,  it  fuftained  two  fieges,  and  refolutely 
refufcd  to  fiibmit  j  but,  fome  time  after,  being  taken,  all  the 
ii^bttatits  were  put  to  the  fword.  Having  been  fincc  re- 
Cftabliihed  by  the  fame  Tartars  whadedroyed  it|<  it  isistom^ 
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nuiked  achongft  cities  of  the  firft  claft,  which  is  the  mor^ 
aftoniflung,  as  it  has  nothing  to  diftinguifh  it  fronl  ordinary 
cities.    Eight  cities  of  the  third  clafs  belong  to  its  difiri^ 

YEN-PIIfG-FOU, 

This  citjr  rifes  in  the  form  of  an  amphitheatre,  upon  the 
brow  of  a  mountain  walhcd  by  the  river  Min-ho  i  it  is  for^ 
tilled  by  inacceffible  mountains,  whidi  cover  it  on  every 
fide,  and  all  the  barks  of  the  province  pafs  by  the  foot  of 
its  vi^ls,  to  go  to  their  different  places  of  deftination.  The  ' 
water  of  the  mountains  is  conveyed  by  canals  into  every 
houfe,  which  few  other  cities  can  boaft*  It  has  UQ^r  its 
jurifdi£tion  feven  cities  of  the  third  clafs ;  among  vijiich  it 
Cha-hien,  commonly  called  77fe  Silver  Gtyy  on  account  of 
the  plenty  occafioned  by  the  fertilitj'  of  its  lands% 

TING-CHEOU-FOU,  HING-HOA-FOU  AND  CHAO-OU-FOU% 

Thefc  cities  prefent  nothing  curious  to  the  traveller,  Se^ 
Yen  cities  of  the  third  clafs  depend  on  the  former,two  on  the 
fecond,  and  four  on  the  third,  which  is  a  place  of  ftrength^ 
and  one  of  the  keys  of  the  province.  Hing-hoa»-fou,  though 
it  has  but  two  cities  within  its  diftrift,  has  a  number  of 
villages,  and  pays  the  moft  confiderable  tribute  of  rice  of 
any  other  city-  in  the  province,     ' 

rrCHAKG-TCHEOU-FOUt 

Tchang-tcheou-fou  is  a  city  very  confiderable  on  ac- 
count of  its  trade  with  the  ifles  of  Emouy^  Porig-hou,  and 
Fcrmofa.  The  miffionaries  found  here  fome  veftiges  of  the 
Chriftian  religion,  and  Father  Martini  feys  he  faw  in  the 
houfe  of  one  of  the  literati  an  old  parchment  book  written 
in  Gothic  charafters,  which  contained  in  Latin  the 
greater  part  of  the  fcriptures.  This  Jefuit  offered  a  fum 
of  money  for  it ;  but  the  owner  refiifed  to  part  with  it, 
though  he  had  no  knowledge  of  chriflianity,  becaufe  it  was 
9  book  which  had  been  long  pref^rved  in  his  family,  and 
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which  he  isii  his  anceftors  had  alwa^  confidet^  a6  a  ^tf 
great  curiolity<-^This  cify,  which  is  the  moft  Southern  in 
the  prorinces  has  ten  cities  of  the  third  nink  in  its  difiri^ 
the  inhabitants  of  which,  for  the  moft  part,  have  a  conflder- 
able  talent  for  commerce* 

Beiides  thdfe  cities  and  a  number  of  forts  belonging  to 
tiiem,  diis  province  has  under  its  jurifdi£^ion  a  celebrated 
port,  commonly  called  HU-men,  or  Emotq^  and  the  ifles 
tfPong^hui  and  Tay-wan^  ox  Formofa. 

islaKd  of  EM0UY« 

Th«  port  of  Emouy  is  propdrly  but  an  anchoring<« 
place  for  ihtps^  incloied  on  one  ftde  by  ^e  ifland  from 
Which  takes  its  name,  and  on  the  other  by  the  main  khd  $ 
but  it  is  fo  extenfive,  that  it  can.  contain  feveral  thou^ 
fands  of  vefiels  ;  and  the  depth  of  its  Water  is  (o  great, 
that  the  largeft  {hips  may  lie  dofe  to  the  fhore  without 
danger* 

In  the  beginning  of  the  prefent  century  it  was  mucS 
frequented  by  European  vefiels ;  but  at  prefent  few  vifit 
it,  the  trade  being  carried  to  Canton.  Here,  however,  the 
emperor  keeps  a  garrifon  of  fix  or  feven  thoufand  men^ 
commanded  by  a  Chinefe  general. 

A  large  rock  which  ftands  at  the  mouth  of  die  road 
divides  it  almoft  as  the  Mingant  divides  the  harbour  of 
Breft-  It  js  vifible,  and  rifes  feveral  feet  above  the  fpr* 
face  of  the  water.  About  three  Icagrues  diftant  is  a  fihall 
iilandy  with  a  natural  arch  in  the  middle  which  admits 
light  from  the  oppofite  fide :  from  this  circumftance  it  is 
named  The  Perforated  Ifland. 

The  ifland  of  Emouy  is  celebrated  on  account  of  Its 
principal  pagod,  Confecrated  to  the  deity  Fo,  This  tem- 
ple is  fituatcd  ia  a  plain,  terminated  on  one  fide  by  the 
fea,  and  on  the  other  by  a  lofty  mountain.  Before  it  the 
fea,  flowing  through  different  chan;iels,  forms  a  large 
fllcct  of  water,  bordered  with  turf  of  the  moft  beautiful 
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f  (friurt^  The  firohl  of  this  edifice  is  one  htusdred  and 
eigiiQr  feet  in  length,  aAd  its  gaite  is  adorned  with  figures  i^ 
relief,  the  ufwd  ornaiments  of  the  Cbinefe  architefkure^ 
On  entfring,  »  vaft  portico  prefents  itfelf,  with  an  altar 
In  the  middle,  on  which  is  a  gigantic  ftatue  of  gik  brafs, 
fepreTonting  the  god-  /^,  fitting  crofs-legged.  There  are 
fovur  other  ftatues  at  the  corners  of  this  portico,  eigh-^ 
teen  (e^  Ivgh,  aldiough  they  reprefent  pctopte  fitting. 
Thcfe  ftatues  are  each  formed  from  ^  fingle  block  of 
ftojie,  and  they  bear  in  jthyeir  hands  different  ffn&bolS)  which 
mark  their  attributes,  as  formerly  in  Athens  and  Romt 
the  tridet)t  and  caducet^  difiinguilheid  Neptune  and  Mer-. 
eury.  One  holds  a  ferpent  Iri  itsj  arms,  which  is  fwtfW 
lound  its  body  in  f($veral  foMs ;  another  has  a  bent  bow 
and  qwYox  i  a  third  prefents  a  battk-oK^  and  the  other  a 
guitar,  or  inftrumentof  the  fame  kind* 

Croffing  this  portico,  there  is  an-  entrance  to  a  fquare 
oizter  court,  paved  with  large  grey  ftones,  the  kaft  ten  feet 
inJengthand  four  in  breadth.  At  the  four  fides  oTthia 
court  arifa  paviSons,  which  terminate  in  domes,  and  have 
a  communication  with  one  another  by  means  of  a  gallery 
which  runs  quite  round.  One  of  thefe  contains  a  beU 
ten  feet  in  diameter  i  in  the  other  is  a  drum  of  an  eoor*- 
mous  fize,  which  the  bonzes  u(e  to  proclaim  the  days  of 
new  and  full  moon*  The  two  other  pavilions  contain  the 
ornameiits  of  the  tempie,  and  often  fisrve  for  the  accom*^ 
modation  of  travellers,  whom  the  bon^&es  are  obliged  ta 
reoeiTe, 

.  In  the  middk  of  this  court  is  a  large  tower,  whidl 
ftands  by  itfelf,  and  terminates  in  a  dome,  to  which  the 
afcent  is  by  a  beauisfui  ftone  flaircafe  that  winds  round  it. 
This  dome  contains  a  remarkably  neat  temple ;  the  ceil- 
ing of  whidl,  i&  ornamented  with  moiaic  work^  and  the 
walla  covered  with  ftone  f^ures  in  relief,  reprefentlng 
fu^mals  and  monfters.  The  pillars  which  fupport  the  rooi 
of  this  c<Ufice  are  of  varpiflied  wood^  which. qn  feftiYato 
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are;  omameiited  with  fmall  flags  of  different  colours.  The 
pavement  is  formed  of  little  fliells,  and  its  different  com« 
partments  prefent  birds,  butterflies,  flowers,  &o 

The  bonzes  contimiany  burn  incenfe  upon  the  altar^ 
Suld  teep  the  lamps  lighted,  whieh  hang  from  the  ceiling. 
At  one  extremity  of  the  altar  is  a  brazen  urn,  wfaidi  when 
ftruck  fends  forth  a  mournful  founds  and  on  the  oppofite 
fide  h  a  hoHow  machine  of  wood,  of  an  oval  form,  for 
the  Talkie  purpofe;,  viz.  to  accompany  with  its  found  their 
voices  when  they  flng  in  praiib  of  the  tutelary  idol  of  the 
{>agod* 

The  idol  Potfffk  is  placed  on  the  middle  of  this  altar, 
on  a  flower  of  gilt  brafs,  which  ferves  as  a  bafe.  He  holdsr 
a  young  child  in  his  arms,  and  feveral  fubaltern  deities  are 
ranged  around  him,  who  fliew  by  their  attitudes  th^r  te^ 
ipeft  and  veneration.  ..:.:; 

r '  The  honzes  hdve  traced  on  the  walls  pf  ^is  tempte  {e« 
vera!  hierc^Iyphical  characters  in  pi^e  of  Pmffa  \  there 
is  aTfo  an  hifliorical  or  allegorical  painting  in  frefco,  repre«« 
Renting  a  burning  lake,  in  which  feveral  men  appear  to 
be  fwimmiog,  (pme  carried  by  moniters^  odiers  furrounded 
by  dragons  and  winged  ferpents^  In  die  middle,  of  the 
gulph  rifea:a:fleep  rock»  onthe.t9p  of  which  the  god  is 
feated^  holdii^  in  bis  arms  a  child^  who  feems  to  call  out 
to  thofe  who  are  in  the  flames  of  the'  lake  \  but  an  old  ma% 
9¥ith  hanging  ears,  and  horns  on  his  head^  prevents  them 
from  climbing  to  the  fummit  of  the  ,rock,  and  threatens  to 
drive  them  back  with  a  large  club.  Behind  the. altar  is 
4  library,  containing  books  which  treat  of  the  worihip  of 
idols* 

.  Croffing  the  court  there  is  an  entirance  to  a  gallery,*  the 
walls  of  which  are  lined  with  boards ;  it  contains  twenty- 
ihur  fiatues  of  gilt  br^s,  reprefenting  twenty-four  phi- 
lofopherS)  difciples  of  Confucius,  and  at  the  end  of  this 
gallery  is  a  large  hall,  the  refectory  of  the  bonzes.  After 
traverGng  a  fpacious  apartment9  the  entrance  of  the  tem« 
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pie  of  J^(9  prefents  itfdf,  to  which  there  is  an  afcent  bjr 
a  large  ftone  ftaircafe*  It  is  ornamented  with  vafes,  full  of 
%rtiifitial  (lowers,  and  here  alfo  are  the  fame  kind  of  mufi^ 
cal  inftrutnents  as  thofe  mentioned  before.  The  ftatue  of 
the  god  can  only  be  feen  but  through  a  piece  of  black 
^auze,  which  forms  a  curtain  before  the  altar.  The  reft 
t>f  the  pagod  confifts  of  feveral  large  chambers,  neat,  but 
hitSty  difpofed ;  the  gardens  and  pleafure-grounds  are  laid 
out  on  the  declivity  (rf*  the  mountain  i  and  a  number  of 
delightful  grottos  are  cut  out  in  the  rock,  which  a£Ford  ait 
agreeable  fhelter  from  the  exceffive  heat  of  the  fun* 
"  Beiides  die  above,  there  are  feveral  other  pagods  in 
the  ifle  of  Emouy ;  among  which  is  one  called  fht 
'Pago J  of  the  Ten  Thoufand  Stonesy  becaufe  it  is  built  oil 
the  brow  of  a  mountain  where  there  is  faid  to  be  a  like 
number  of  little  rocks,  under  which  the  bonzes  have 
formed  grottos  and  covered  feats. 

Strangers  are  received  by  thefs  bonzes  with  great  po* 

liteneft,  and  may  freely  enter  their  temples ;  but  they  muft 

not  attempt  fo  far  to  gratify  their  curiofity  as  to  enter 

.thofe  apartments  ihto  which  they  ar^  not  introduced,  for 

the  bonzes,  who  are  forbid  under  pain  of  fevere  pumfh*- 

ment  to  have  any  intercourfe  with  women,  but  who^often 

•keep  them  in  private,  might  from  fear  of  being  difcovered, 

-xevenge  thenlfelves  on  too  impertinent  a  curiofity.    Such 

'mdll  ever  be  the  rcfult  of  the  ordinances  of  any  religioa 

which  are  oppofed  to  reafon  and  nature^ 

ISLES  OF  PONG-HOir. 

.  Thefe  ifles  form  an  archipelago  between  the  port  of 
.Emouy  and  the  ifland  of  Formofa.  A  Chinefe  garrifon 
is  kept  here,  with  one  of  thofe  mandarins  who  are  called 
literati,  whofe  principal  employment  is  to  watch  the  tradi* 
ing  vefiels  which  pafe  from  China  to  Formofa^  or  from 
f  ormoia  to  Chiqa* 
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Thefii  iflands  beiiij:  oAly  fand-bunks  or  rocks^  ^q  itiha^ 
l^it^nts  are  obliged  to  i{nfx>f  t  every  fieceiTary  of  life  $  nei- 
ther ihf  ubs  nor  buih^s  are  fcon  upon  them  \  their  vvholf 
l>rt^9inept  confining  of  one  folitsiry  tree.  The  harbour  howT 
9 ver  is  goo4)  an4  fhelt;ered  from  every  wind  i  and  kas  frooi 
twenty  to  wenty-five  feet  depth  of  water,  and  although 
it  is  in  an  uncultivated  and  uninhabited  ifland,  it  is  pecef^ 
^ry  for  the  pre(brvj|tion  of  Formofa,  whidi  has  no  port 
Cftp4ib)0  of  .receiving  vefleU  that  draw  above  eight  feet  of 

I5LANP  OF  TAI-rOUNANi  OR  FORMOSA. 

This  i/land,  wMdi  is  only  thirty  leagues  ftom  the.pro- 
Vince  ef  Fo-kien,  was  ik>i  known  to  the  Chinefe  till  the 
jr^aj;:  1430,  nor  was  it  till  |66|,  in  the  roign  of  the  ]alie 
Wiperof ^  Kang'hi,  tbat  they  eftabliflxed  thomfelves  on  i% 
Md  now  it  is  not  all  itnder  their  don¥nion.  The  iOand 
is  divided  near  the  mid^  by  a  chain  of  mountains  rm;^ 
iHfig  fron)  feutb  to  north,  and  that  paf t  only  whieli  lies 
PH  ih»  weft  fide,  between  2%^  V  a*id  35"  20',  bdong> 
to  ^o  Chinefe  i  it  is  a  fine  country,  the  air  pure  9Xii 
fkfcm  aftd  the  foil  good,  producing  gnaiii  ^  evi^ry  (a^ 
j(Xti  moft  of  the  fruits  found  in  the  Indies  i  but  there  as 
4k  gfeat  fearcity  of  good  watcr^ 

It  is  divided  inta  three  Hycti  or  fubordinate  gorecou 
snents  dependent  on  the  capital  of  the  ifland  called  Tat-^ 
Auan,  the  governor  of  which  is  fubje£b  to  the  viceroy  of 
the  province  of  Fo-ikien«  The  trade,  of  this  place  is  vcj:^ 
confiderable,  and  the  population  is  grqat ;  the  town  is  hand- 
fome,  and  on  the  ifland  the  emperor  keeps  a  garrifon  of  tec^ 
thoufand  men,  commanded  by  a  Toang-ping  or  lieutenant- 
general,  two  Fu-tfyang  or  major-generals,  and  feveral  infew 
rior  officers,  who  ar^  changed  once  in  three  years^  aficj 
fometimes  oRener. 

The  inhabit^ants  of  Formofa  rear  a  great  number  of* 
oxen,  which  they  ufe  for  riding,  from  a*  want  of  horfcsancl 
mules ;  they  accuitom  thetn  early  to  this  kin4  of  f^Yi(;e^ 
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wA  by  dally  ^xercife,  ttain  them  to  gd  v^l  ^d  exp«di^ 
ikiufiy :  thde  exeh  &re  furniflidd  With  &  bridle,  faddU  at>(f 
truppef)  and  a  Chinefe  lodes  as  big  ^iid  is  as  proud  wh^ 
mounted  in  this  manner)  as  if  he  wer«  cttrtied  by  &e  fitieft 
Barbary  douJ^fer* 

PROVINCE  OF  ITCHE-KIANG. 

This  province,  whi<;h  was  fonneriy  the  rtfidincc  of 
ibme  ef  the  emperors^  is  one  of  the  moft  confiderable  iil 
the  ctapiru^  on  account  Of  its  maritime  fitiuition,  extent^ 
riches,  and  the  number  of  its  inhabitants.  It  is  bounded 
on  the  fouth  by  FO-kifin,  on  the  north  and  weft  by  Kiang- 
Aan  aiid  Kiang^^  and  on  the  eaftby  diefea.  Th^  air  is 
pure  snd  healthful,  the  mountains  are  wtill  cultivated,  and 
the  plains  are  watered  by  a  tiumbc*r  of  rivers  and  canal^ 
broad  and  deep5  kept  ift  good  order,  &hd  ornanieiited  with 
bridges^  at  proper  fituations !  the  fpriftgs  and  lakes  witil 
.Which  the  provimse  abound,  contribute  greatly  to  its  fer** 
tility.  The  natives  are  mild,  Hve!y5  and  very  polite  16 
ftrangers ;  but  ard  faid  to  be  extremely  fuperftitious«r 

In  diis  ptovinCe  a  prodigious  quantity  of  filk-worms  ir^ 
bred;  whole  plains  may  be  feert  covered  with  dwarf 
mulberry-trees,  pufpofely  cheeked  in  their  growth,  and 
planted^and  pruned  almoft  in  the  £ime  msmner  as  vift^ 
long  experience  having  taught  the  Chincfe,  that  the  leAvtd 
of  the  fttialleft  trees  procure  die  belt  fflk.  Th€  principal 
branch  therefore  of  commerce  in  this  province  confifts  i A 
filk  ftuffs,  and  thofe  in  which  gold  and  filver  are  intent 
intxed,  arc  the  moft  beautiful  and  moft  efteertied  in  the 
empire.  Of  their  common  pieces,  an  immenfis  qua«ntity 
h  fent  to  every  part  of  China,  to  Japan,  the  Philippines, 
and  to  Europe;  and  notwithftandtng  this  extenfive  expor- 
tation, a  complete  fuit  of  filk  may  be  bought  as  cheap  m 
oite  of  the  coar feft  troollcn  cloth  in  F'rjmce. 

This  province  i«  aUb  famous  fot  its  hams,  and  thofti 
finsdl  gpld-fiih  with  ivbksh  ponds  sire  commonly  0ack«sl» 
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The  tallow^tree  grows  here,  and  a  ipecies  of  inu(hroom% 
ivfaich  for  their  flavour  are  tranfported  to  every  province 
of  the  empire.  They  will  keep  a  whole  year  when  dried.! 
when  wanted  for  uk^  they  are  foaked  in  water,  which 
renders  them  as  frefli  as  they  were  at  firft:  there  are  like- 
wife  in  this,  province,  whole  forefts  of  Bam-boo  canes,  of 
which  the  Chinefe  make  mats,  boxes,  combs,  &c. 

In  Tche*kiang  there  are  eleven  cities  of  the  firft  cla^ 
feventy-two  of  the  third,  and  eighteen  fortrefles,  which 
in  many  parts  of  Europe  would  be  accounted  large  cities^ 

HANG-TCHEOU-FOU, 

> 

Hang-tcheou-fou,  the  metropolis  of  the  province,  may 
be  confidered  as  one  of  the  rieheft,  beft  fituated  and  largeft 
fdties  of  the  empire.  It  is  four  leagues  in  circumference, 
cxdufive  of  its  fuburbs ;  and  the  number  of  its  inhabitants 
are  computed  to  amount  to  more  than  a  million.  It  is 
aflerted  that  there  are  fixty  thouiand  workmea  within  its 
walls,  employed  in  manu&cbring  fUk:  a  fmall  lake,  called 
Si-hou,  waflics  the  bottom  of  its  walls  on  the  weftern  fide  ^ 
its  water  is  pure  and  limpid,  and  its  banks  are  almoft  every 
where  covered  with  flowers.  Halls  and  open  galleries^ 
fupported  by  pillars,  and  paved  with  large  flag  ftones,  have 
been  erefted  here  on  piles,  for  the  convenience  of  tbofc 
who  are  fond  of  walking ;  caufeways  lined  with  free-ftone^ 
traverfe  the  lake  in  different  directions.;  and  the  openings^ 
which  are  left  in  them  at  intervals,  for  the  paflTage  of  boats 
are  covered  by  handfome  bridges. 

In  the  middle  of  the  Jake  are  two  iflands,  to  which  die 
inhabitants  generally  refort  after  having  amufed  themfelves 
with  rowing  in  the  barks.  On  thefe  iflands  a  temple  and 
ieveral  pleafure-houfes  have  been  built  for  thci^  reception, 
9tnoiig  which  the  emperor  has  a  fmall  palace. 

The  city  has  a  garrifon  of  three  thoufand  Chinefe,  un- 
der the  command  of  the  viceroy,  and  three  thoufand  Tar- 
tars^ commanded  by  a  general  of  the  fame  nation.    Un^ 
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iitr  its  jurifdidion  there  are  feven  cities  of  the  fecond  and 
third  clafs. 

KIA-XINO-FOtr.  , 

The  Oreets  of  this  city  are  ornamented  with  piazzas^ 
^  that  (helter  pafTengers  from  the  fun  and  rain  ;  and  canals 
lined  with  free-Aone  arc  cut  in  every  jJaft  of  it,  and  on 
the  fides  of  that  to  the  weft  of  the  trity,  and  thtough 
"which  the  barks  pafs,  are  fifteen  toWers.  The  whole 
cduntry  in  this  diftrifl  is  flat,  without  fo  much  as  one  hillf 
and  feveii  ckies  of  the  third  clafs  are  dependent  on  it. 

HOU-TCHBOU-rot;. 

This  city  is  lituated.on  a  lake^  from  which  it  takes  its 
name.  The  quantity  of  iilk  manufactured  here  is  almoft 
incredible ;  but  we  may  form  fomc  idea  of  it  by  the  tri- 
bute paid  by  a  city  under  Its  jurifdldioH^  named  Te-tfiii- 
hieft,  which  amounts  to  more  than  five  hundred  thoufand 
iaels  or  ounces  of  iilver.  Its  di(bi6t  contSiins  feven  cities> 
one  of  which  is  of  the  fecoild,  and  (iic  of  the  third  claft^ 
and  the  couritry  around  is  exceedingly  fertile* 

NING  po-rou. 

Ning-po-fou,  called  by  the  Europeans  Liampo,  is  an 
excellent  port,  on  the  eaftem  coaft  of  China,  oppofite.to 
Jfapati.  The  city  ftands  on  the  confluence  of  tWo  fmall 
rivers,  which  form  a  canal  from  thexlce  to  the  fea,  capable 
of  bearing  veiTels  of  two  hundred  tons.  Eighteen  or 
twenty  leagues  from  this  place  is  an  ifland  called  Tcheou- 
chan,  where  the  Englifh  are  (aid  to  have  firft  landed  on 
their  arrival  at  China,  not  having  been  able  to  find  the 
way  to  Ning-po  io\x  among  fo  many  iflands  as  are  oil 
this  coaft. 

« 

The  filks  manufaflured  at  Ning-po-fou  are  much 
efleemed  in  foreign  countries,  efpecially  in  Japan,  where  the 
Chinefe  exchange  them  for  copper,  gold^  and  filver.    The 
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merchants  of  Batavia  come  here  annually  for  the  putptstfb 
of  purchafing  this  article.  This  city'  has  four  othr rs  uiv» 
der  its  jurifdidiion,  befidefe  k  gteat  number  of  fortrciTcs. 

CHAO-HIKO-FOU. 

Chao-hing*fou  is  (ituated  in  an  cxten(iv6  and  fertile 
plain^  interfered  with  canals  of  clear  water,  fo  that  per- 
fons  may  travel  from  every  part  of  the  country  round  to 
every  part  of  this  city  by  water,  for  there  is  no  ftrect  with* 
out  a  canal.  The  people  of  this  country  are  faid  to  be 
the  greateft  adepts  in  chicanery  of  any  in  China ;  they 
arc  fo  well  vcrfed  in  the  laws,  that  the  governors  of  ihe 
provinces  and  great  mandarins  choofe  their  SUng^c^n^^  or 
fccrrtarits,  from  among  them. 

Half  a  league  from  the  city  is  a  tomb,  which  the  Chi- 
nefc  fay  is  that  of  the  great  iu.  Near  the  monument 
t  magnificent  edifice  has  been  raifed  by  order  of  the  em- 
peror Chlhg-bi,  who  vifitcd  it  in  the  twentieth  year  of 
his  rcign^  to  (hew  his  rcfpcA  to  the  memory  of  that  cha- 
raflcr.  1  his  province  has  under  its  jurifdidion  eight 
cities  of  the  third  clafs,  in  mofl  of  which  they  make  a 
wine  eflcemed  throughout  the  empire, 

TAI-tCttEOU-FOU  AND   KIN-HOA-FOtT. 

The  firft  of  thefc  cities  (lands  on  the  fide  of  a  river  ill 
a  country  furrounded  with  mountains,  apd  is  neither  fa 
rich  or  confidcrablc  as  thofe  before  mentioned ;  it  has 
however  fix  cities  of  the  third  clafs  in  its  jurifdiflion. 
Kin-hoa-fou  alfo  Rands  on  the  fide  of  a  pleafant  river, 
and  carries  on  a  confidcrable  trade  >vith  many  other 
provinces  of  the  empire,  in  dried  plumbs,  rice,  hams^ 
and  wine.  It  has  been  famtd  for  the  ciwragc  of  its 
Inhabitants,  who  long  withftood  the  power  of  the  Tar- 
tars. It  has  eight  cities  of  the  third  clafs  dependent  on 
it,  fome  fituated  on  the  mountains,  and  fome  in  the  open 
fields. 
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KYU-TCHIOU-FOU  AND  YEN-TCHEOU-TOU. 

« 

The  firft  of  thde  cities  is  t^c  nioft  fouthcrn  one  in  the 
province,  bordering  on  Kyang-fe  and  Fo-kien ;  its  jurif- 
diflion  extends  over  five  cities  of  the  third  clafs,  but  they 
contain  nothing  remarkable,  Yen-tchcou-fou  is  of  ftill 
leis  importance;  its  jurifdi£lion  extends  over  Qx  (hiall 
cities  of  the  third  rank.  Some  copper  mines  are  how.ever 
found  here,  and  the  varntQ)  tree ;  tbey  alfo  manufacture 

paper,  which  is  generally  cftccmed. 

» 

PUBN-TCKKOU-FOU    AMp    TCHU-TCH^Oy-FOTJ. 

The  firft  of  thefe  cities  (tands  in  a  marfty  foil,  near 
the  fea ;  its  buildings  are  handfbm^i  and  ic  has  a  coi^venU 
ent  harbour  for  barks  and  tranfports ;«— the  plains  around 
it  are  (ertilt,  but  fome  of  the  mountains  are  frightful :  it 
has  five  fmall  cities  dependent  on  it,  Tchu-tcheou-fou  is 
forrounded  with  vail  mountains;  its  juTirdi<3ion  is  over 
ten  cities  of  the  third  clafs-  Ripe  here  is  plenty,  owing 
tQ  the  difficulty  of  tranfpprting  of  it  to  other  parts ;  and 
<  the  pine  trees  on  the  mountains  grow  tq  an  enormous 
fizc. 

PROVINCE  OF  HOU-QUANQ, 

This  province  lies  nearly  ir\  the  centre  qf  the  empire ; 
the  river  Yar^-tfc-kiang  traverfcs  k  from  weft  to  eaft, 
dividing  it  into  two  parts.  It  is  celebrated  for  its  feriiliiy 
fo  much,  that  the  Qhincfe  call  it  the  ftore-lioufe  of  the 
empire ;  and  it  is  a  common  faying  among  them»  tbtC 
Thf  province  of  Kicmg^Ji  motild  furnijh  China  with  a  Ireak^ 
fa^;  but  ihat^  QJ  Hon  quang  aUm  could  Juffly  enough  i$ 
maintain  all  the  inha^itanti  of  the  empire* 

Some  princes  pf  the  race  of  FJong-vou  fofnnerly  rcBded 
\Ti  this  province ;  but  tb^t  family  was  entirely  extirpated 
by  the  Tartars  when  they  conquered  China.  This 
^gM^tfjf  boaftsL  miipb  of  its  cotton  cloths^  iimples,  gold- 
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mines,  wax,  and  paper,  the  latter  of  which  is  txuuk^  of  the 
bamboo-reed* 

The  northern  part  of  the  province  contains  eight /iw, 

or  cities  of  the  ftrft  clafs,  and  fixty  of  the  fecond  and  third. 

The  fouthern  comprehends   feven  of  the  firft  clafs,  and 

fifty-four  of  the  fecond  an^  third,  exclufxye  of  forts^  towns 

'  and  villages. 

VOU-TCHANG-FOU. 

Vou-tchang-foii,  is,  the  capital  of  the  province,  the  ren- 
dezvous at  different  times  of  all  the  commercial  people 
in  China.     This  city,  as  well  as  the  reft  of  the  province, 

-fuffercd  greatly  during  the  laft  wars ;  but  it  has  recover- 
ed fo  much,  that  it  is  now  inferior  to  none  of  the  others, 
in  extent,  opulence,  or  population.  Every  branch  of  trade 
28  carried  on  here,  and  its  port,  fituated  on  the  river 
Yang-tfe-kiang,   is  always  crowded  with  veffels.     TTie 

.beautiful  cryftal  found  in  its  mountains,  the  plentiful 
crops  of  fine  tea  which  it  produces,  and  the  prodigious 
falp  of  the  bambooTpaper  made  here,  contribute  to  ren- 

^  ^er  it  famous.  Its  extent  is  compared  to  that  of  Par^s, 
and  it  embraces  in  its  diftricl  one  city  of  the  fecond,  ^od 
nine  of  the  third  clafs,  befides  fortified  towns  and  for* 
treiTes.    . 

HANO-YANG-FOU,   AND   NGAN-LO-FOU. 

Thefc  cities  arc  populous  and  commercial,  but  they  pre- 
•ftnt  nothing  remarkable,  except  the  firiJ,  in  which  is  a 
•  very  high  tower,  raifed,  according  to  vulgar  tradition,  in 
r  honour  of  a  young  woman,  whofe  innocence  was  declar- 
ed by  a  ftriking  miracle  :  the  branch  of  a  pomegranate-tree, 
'which  fee  Hrfd  in  her  hand,  inftantly  became  loaded  with 
fruit.    It  is  fituatod  on  the  Yang-tfe-kyang,  and  has  only 
•one  city  under  its  jurifdi£Hon  s  owing  to  its  commercial  ad-» 
vantages,  its  inhabitants  are  very  rich.    Ngan-Io-fou  is 
built  on  the  borders  of  the  river  Han,  in  a  vaft  plain,  its 
conmierce  virith  You-^ofaang^nfou  contributes  to  tHerkh«^ 
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'x>{  its  inhabitants ;  and  it  has  jurifdiflion  over  twa  dl6$i 
of  the  fecond,  and  five  of  the  third  xlafs. 

.SIANG-YANG-rOU,    YOUEN-YANG-FOU,  TE-NQAK-FOU* 

i  The  6f{k  of  thefe  cities  ftands  on  the  river  Hxa^  Tod 
.{hares  iii  moft  of  the  advunt^es  of  the  hfi  city  wemen* 
ftioned,  with  'refpe<£l  to  trade ;  one  part  of  its  tcrritorj  ^ 
'  mountainous,  and  abounds  ^ith  minerals,  and  goldjs  laid 
to  be  found  mixed  with  the  fand  of  its  rivers  j  its  dil^ 
trifSl  coioprchends  one  city  of  the  fecond  and  ^^x  of  the  tfakd 
clafs.  Youen-yang*-fQu  is  the  mqft  northern  ctey  ha.  das 
.'province,  fituated  on  the  H^i,  and  inc^qfed  with  mama* 
tain$Y  from  nyhence  fome  good  tin  has  been  obtained  ^  (t 
iias  Gx  citje^  of  the  third  clafs  within  its  jurifdidlioa.  To- 
.ngaji-foit  i$  buiU  Qn  (he  banks  of  a  river  which  fafU  i^glD 
-the  .Yai^g-tfe^k j^£  i  the  countr^t  s^qi^d  it  isijidoiql 
on  thp  north  b^  mountains,  and  the  fouth  by  fiveis>  as^ 
canals.  It  has  fix  cities  of  the  third  cla£s  in  its  ymt* 
diction,  and  is  remarkable  for  a  fpecies  of  white  wax,  wbidi 
•th^y  fay  comes  from  an  infe<^,  aad  from  which  they  maiu^ 
•pandies. 

KIH-TCHEOU-FOU,   AND   HOANG-TCIf ?OU-BOV, 

Neither  of  thefe  cities  differ  much  from  thofc  kft 
defcribed.  The  jurifdi£tion  of  the  former  extends  over 
two  cities  of  the  fecpi^  dafs  and  eleven  of  die  diird; 
the  latter  over  one  of  the  fecond  and  eight  of  the  durj. 
It  is  built  on  the  Yang-tfe-kyang,  and' as  a  place  of  trade 
is  of  importance.  Thefe  are  ^U  the  cities  in  the  nordMra 
.^tvifion  of  this  province, 

.  The  fouthern  divifion  contains  feven  cities  of  the  firft 
clafs,  CiTi  of  the  fecoitd  and  forty-eight  of  tl^^  third  j  of  thofe 
.pfthefirft  clafs,  the  principal  is 

TCHANO^TCHA-POtJ. 

This  city  is  fituated  on  a  Jar ge  river,  which  has  teom-» 
(nunication  with  an  ej(tenfive  lak^i  called  Tong^ng4iQni» 
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It  has  under  its  jurifdicHon  ene  city  of  the  fecond  an4  ele- 
ven of  the  third  clafs.  The  inhabitants  of  oneof  thefe 
cities  were  the  inftitutors  of  a  grand  feftival,  which  is  ce- 
lebrated in  the  fifth  month,  through  all  the  provinces  of  the 
empire,  with  great  pomp  and  fplendour.  The  mandarin 
who  governed  the  city  having  been  droWncd>  the  people, 
who  adored  him  on  account  of  his  virtue  suid  great  probity, 
infiituted  this  feftival  in  honor  of  him,  and  ordered  it  to  be 
folemnized  by  fports,  feafts,  and  combats  on  the  water.  And 
tins  feftival,  which  at  firft  was  peculiar  to  the  city,  at 
length  extended  over  the  whole  empire. 

I>ong,  narroMv  beats,  covered  with  gilding,  are  prepar^ 
jbr  this  folemnity^  which  are  called  L0ng^tchiniy  becaufe 
Aey  reprefent  the  figure  of  a  dragon ;  and  rewards  ane  b^ 
ftowed  upon  thofe  who  are  victorious :  but,  as  diverfiow 
of  this  kind  have  become  dangerous,  they  are  forbid  by 
mpny  of  the  mai><iarin$  in  their  refpective  provinces. 

VO-TCHEOU-FOU. 

This  city  is  built  on  the  banks  of  the  river  Ya^g-tf©. 
kiangs  and  may  be  ranked  among  the  wealthieft  in  Chjna* 
It  is  exceeding  populous,  and  a  place  of  great  trade.  One 
city  of  the  fecond  clafs,  aijd  feven  of  the  third,  are  under 
its  jurifdidion.  The  other  cities  of  the  province  have  no- 
thing remarkable  j  their  names  are  Pao-king-fou,  Heng- 
tdieouwfou,  Tchang-te*fou,  Tching-tcheou-foU|  ^id 
Yong-tcheou-fou* 

PROVINCE  OF  HO^NAR 

Every  thing  that  can  contribute  to  render  a  coruntry  de- 
lightful is  found  united  in  this  province  5  the  Chinefe 
therefore  call  it'Tong-hoa>  or  The  Middle  Flower:  it  is 
bounded  on  the '  north  by  Pe-tche-li  and  Shan-fi,  on  t^ie 
V^ft  by  Shen^fi,  pn  the  fouth  by  Hou-quang,  and  on  the  caft 
by  Chang-ton,  and  watered  by  the  Hoang-ho>  or  YelloW 
Kiver* 
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T)ie  ancient  eitiperors^  invited  by.  the  mijdnefs  of  the 
climate  and  the  beauty  and  fertih^ty  of  the  country,  fixeJ 
their  reiidence  here  for  foine  time.  The  abundance  of 
its  fruits^  paftures  and  corn,  the  efleminacy  of  its  inha* 
bitants,  and  the  cheapnefs  of  proviftons,  have  prevented 
trade  from  being  foflourifliing  here,  as  in  the  other  province 
cs  of  the  empire.  The  whole  country,  excepting  towards 
the  weft,  is  flat.  There  arifes  along  chain  of  mountains 
covered  with  thick  forefts  i  and  the  land  is  in  fuch  a^  high 
ftate  of  cultivation,  that  it  appears,  like  an  immenfe  garden* 

Beiides  the  river  Hoang-ho,  which  traverfos  this  pro* 
tince,  it  is  watered  by  a  great  number  of  fprtngs  and  foun- 
tains 4  it  has  alfo  a  valuable  lake,  which  invites  to  its 
banks  prodigious  numbers  of  workmen,  as  it  is  fuppofed 
its  water  has  the  property  of  communicating  a  luftre  to 
Alk^  which  cannot  be  imitated.  Exclufive  of  forts,  cai^ 
tics  and  places  of  ftrength,  this  province  contains  eight 
cities  of  the  firft  clafs,  and  an  hundred  and  two  of  the 
fecond  and  third.  In  one  of  thefe  cities  named  Nan-yan^ 
is  a  kind  of  ferpent,  the  fktn  of  which  is  marked  with 
fmall  wiiite  fpots;  this  fldn  the  Chinefe  phyficians  fteep 
in  wine,  and  ufe  it  afterwards  as  a  remedy  agair.ft  the 
t>alfy. 

CAI-FONO-FOU. 

Cai-fong-fou  is  the  capital  of  Ho-nan;  it  is  fituated  at 
(he  difhnc^e  of  fix  miles  from  the  river  Hoang«*ho ;  but  Che 
ground  is  fo  \ov^,  that  the  river  is  higher  than  the  city* 
To  prevent  inundations,  ftrong  banks  have  been  raifed^ 
extending  more  than  thirty  leagues.  This  city  was  bc- 
fieged  in  164.2  by  an  army  of  an  hundred  thoufand  rebels, 
headed  by  one  Ly-techaung.  The  commander  of  the  troops 
lent  to  relieve  it,  formed  the  defign  of  drowning  the 
enemy,  by  breaking  down  the  large  bank  ©f  Hoang-ho : 
in  this  ftratagem  he  fucceeded  :  but  the  inundation  was  fo 
violent  and  fudden,  that  it  is  aflcrted  that  three  hundred 
thoufand  inhabitants  pcrilhed  on  the  occafion. 
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'  By  the*  rubs  which  fHlI  fubft ft  it  is  evident  that  C^^fcK^ 
im  mtxft  then  have  been  three  leagues  in  circumference^ 
It  lias  been  rebuilt,  but  in  a  ftyle  far  inferior  to  its  for-^ 
Bier  magnificence;  Nothing  now  diftinguifhes  it  from 
Ac  inferior  cities  but  the  extent  of  its  jurifdivSlion,  which 
cooiprdiends  four  cities  of  the  fccond,  and  thirty  of  the 
diird  claife* 

KOUEI-TE-FpU. 

Kouei-»te-fou  has  under  its  juriidiiSlioh  one  city  of  tho 
ficond,  and  ftx  of  the  third  dafs*  It  is  fituated  in  sux 
cxfienAve  and  fertile  plain  between  two  large  rivers^  and 
Bodiing  is  wanting  to  render  it  opulent  but  an  increafe 
of  its  inhabitants  and  trade.  The  air  here  is  pure>  tho 
earth  fertile  and  the  fruits  excellent>  while  the  inhabit- 
ants are  remarkably  mild,  and  tx'eat  ftrangers  with  uncom* 
mon  hofpitality. 


j 

TCHANG-TE-FOU.  I 


This  is  ons  of  the  mofr  northern  cities  of  the  province* 
Itff  diftri£l  is  of  fmall  extent,  but  the  foil  is  rich  and  fruit- 
ful ;  there  are  two  things  here  remarkable :  the  firfl  a  fifli 
refsmbling  a  crocodile,  the  f ;t  of  which  is  of  fo  (ingular  a 
nature,  that  when  once  kindled  it  is  fcarce  pofHblc  to  extin- 
guifh  it ;  ths  fecond  a  mountain  in  the  neighbourhood,  fo 
fteep  and  inacceffiblc,  that  in  time  of  war  it  affords  a  place 
of  refuge  to  the  inhabitants,  andafafe  afylum  from  the  in-' 
fults  and  violence  of  the  foldiery.  Tchang-te-fou  contain^ 
in  its  di(lri£l  one  city  of  the  fecond  and  fix  of  the  third 
clafs. 

OUEI-KIUN-FOU    AKD    HOAIKXNG-FOU. 

The  territories  of  thefe  provinces,  which  are  not  very 
extenfive,  abound  with  iimples  and  medicinal  plants  >  they 
have  nothing  eife  remarkable,  but  both  thefe  have  under 
their  jurifdiclion  fix  cities  of  the  third  clafs* 

HONAN-FOU. 

9 

Honan-fou  Is  fituated  amidft  mountains  and  between 
three  rivers.    The  Chincfe  formerl/  believed  it  to  be  the 
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tttitre  of  the  earth,,  becaufe  it  was  In  the  mldcQe  of  their 
empire.  Itsjiu:ifdi£don  is  extenf^ve;  comprehending  one. 
city  of  the  fecond  and  thirteen  of  the  third  dafs :  one  of 
thefe  cities,  named  Teng-fong-hien,  is  £imous  on  account 
of  the  tower  crefled  by  the  celebrated  Tchiou»hng  for  an 
obfervatory ;  there  is  ftill  to  be  feen  in  it  an  inflrument 
which  he  made  ufe  pf  to  find  the  fhadow  at  noon,  for 
aftronomical  purpofes.  Tcheou-kong  lived  above  a  thou- 
iand  years  before  the  Chriftian  era,  and  the  Chinefe  pre- 
tend that  he  was  the  inventor  of  the  mariner's  compa&. 

NAV-YANG-FOU   AND  YUNING-FOtJ. 

Thefe  cities  have  under  their  jurifdi£Kon  twenty-two 
others,  of  which  the  former  has  tw6  of  the  fecond  and  fix 
of  the  third  clafs ;  and  the  latter,  twO  of  the  fecond  and' 
twelve  of  the  third.  Provifions  are  fo  abundant  in  the 
firft,  that  numerous  armies  have  remained  in  it  without 
the  inhabitants  fcarce  perceiving  the  leaft  fcarcity,  though 
its  diftriifl  is  fmall ;  and  the  latter  is  not  lefs  fruitful.  We 
have  nothing  elfe  particularly  worthy  of  attention  con- 
cerning them. 

PROVINCE  OF  CHANG-TONG. 

This  province,  which  was  the  birth  place  of  Confucius,, 
is  bounded  on  the  eaft  by  Pe->tcheli  and  part  of  Ho-nan,, 
on  the  fouth  by  Kiang-nan,  on  the  eaft  by  the  fea,  and 
on  the  north,  by  the  fame  and  part  of  Pe->tcheli.  It  is 
divided  into  fix  diftrifls,*  containing  fix  cities  of  the 
firft  clafe  and  an  hundred  and  fourteen  of  the  fecond  and 
third.  Befides  thefe,  there  are  along  the  coaft  fifteen  or 
fixteen  forts,  feveral  villages  of  confiderable  note,  on 
account  of  their  commerce,  and  a  number  of  (mail  iflands, 
the  greater  part  of  which  have  harbours  very  convenient 
for  the  Chinefe  junks,  which  pafs  from  thence  t;^  Corea, 
or  Leao*tong« 

N 
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Befidcs  the  grand  Impernd  Canal  wbiA  trarerles  ftS^ 
province,  and  by  ttrhich  the  coaimodities  of  Ae  feudiem 
parts  arrive  at  Fe^dn,  it  contains  a  great  many  lakes, 
ftreams  and  rivers,  which  contribute  tt>  the  ornament  and 
ftcundity  of  its  plains ;  ftitt  however  it  has  mvch  to  leaf 
from  drought,  as  it  feldom  rains  facie,  and  kaifts,  whidi 
at  times  make  great  dcvaftation.  Iliereis  nocoontfyxir 
the  univerfe  perhaps  where  game  is  more  fdentiful,  or 
where  hares,  pheafants,  partridges  and  qoaih  are  cheaper* . 
^ctf  the  inhabitants  art  reckoned  die  keeneft  fponfmen' 
In  the  empire.  The  lakes  prodiioefifli  in  plenty,  and  the 
^nh  yidds  an  abundant  increafc  of  fruits  and  grain,  . 

The  Imperial  Canal  adds  greatly  to  the  riches  of  the 
province.    Through  this  canal,  as  we  have  before  ob- 
ferved,  all  barks  from  the  fouth  of  China,  which  are. 
bound  to  Pc-kin,  muft  ncceflarily  pals ;  their  number  ia 
contiderabk  ;  and  they  tranfport  fuch  quantities  of  mer« 
chandife  and  provifions  of  eveiy  kind,  that  the  duties 
cotleAed  on  AU  canal  alone,  amount  every  year  to  more 
than  450,0001*  fterling.     All  thefe  barks  pals  from  the 
Yellotir  River  into  the  Imperial  Canal  at  So-tfien ;  from 
thende  they  go  to  Tci  ngin,  and  afterwards  to  Lin-tcin, 
where  they  enter  the  river  Oei.     In  the  courfe  of  this 
navigation  are  a  great  number  of  locks,  which  the  want 
of  water  fufficfcnt  to  carry  large  barks  has  rendered  nece£« 
fary.     The  obf^acles  which  nature  oppofed  to  the  execii* 
tlon  of  tlys  m:tgn!ficent  work,  the  ftrong  and  long  dikes 
by  which  It  is  contained,  its  banks  decorated  and  often, 
lined  with  cur  ftone,  and  the  ingenious  mechanifm  of  its- 
locks,  all  render  it  an  objcft  of  admiration  t&tbe  £uro-» 
pean  traveller. 

There  is  found  in  this  province  a  fpecies  of  inkSt  mudi- 
refembltng  lEuropcan  caterpillars,  which  produces  acoarfe* 
kind  of  (ilk,  from  which  very  ftrong  ftufis  are  made,  an<f 
as  thefe  (luffs  »re  very  durably  they  have  an  extenfive  f|^ 
throughout  China* 
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TSI-KAV^POU. 

TR-miufeu  it  Ihe  cipiod  vf  thb  provifice  ;  it  i$  fitu^ 
tfo4  foufh  of  ehe  river  Tfiiig4»  or  Tfi  ;  it  is  hrge  vnd 
|Ki)piik>itt»  afd  is  muah  rerpofled  by  tlie  Chinefe  on  ao^ 
eount  oF  Its  luiving  been  formerljr  At  refidenee  of  a  long 
fetk8  of  Ungg,  whofe  tombs^  rifing  on  ihe  Mighbotirini 
IMummfis,  aflbrd  a  beautiful  pioijpea.  Here  9  qoaiictty  of 
Mat  infeiior  i3k  fioff  we  have  faefbremcntioicd  is  madr. 

Tfi^fian  haft  under  its  juriCfiAion  four  eities  of  |ht 
kcani  and  twenty^x  of  the  third  dafti.  They  have 
nothing  cemadable,  caccq>dng  Yn«4chM^»  mtmrt  a  kind 
«f  glaCi  iaimde,  fo  delkate  and  brictir,  that  k  ctacka  if 
espofed  to  the  kaA  extra  fliaqaiefe  of  the  air* 

VIV-TCHEOU-FOU. 

This  IS  the  fecond  eity  of  the  pipvince,  it  is  fituatod 
faeCwoen  the  TaH^o-ho  Wd  Hoang-ho  rivers ;  the  air  is 
imld  snd  lenfefMrrate,  which  ft odeis  it  asn  agreeable  place 
of  refidetife.  The  dtdriA  of  this  city  is  very  ej^tcoflve  ^ 
bnviog  ttnder.its  jjurifdi^iqo  four  of  the  fecoad  and  twenty* 
^ree  of  tl^e  third  clafs :  one  of  the£b  cities,  named  T(d* 
nii^-tcheou,  islittje  inferior,  if  any»  to  the  capital,  cither 
in  extent,  niMnber  of  inhabitants,  riches  or  commerce. 
Its  eKj^Ue  fitaation  for  bufiqcfs  upon  the  banks  of  the 
Grand  C^anal,  invites  lo  it  x  great  number  of  Aningers  j 
flK>  leTs  eekbraied  is  Kioa-feou,  the  bnrth  plaoe  of  CWii* 
fius^  where  feyend  monuments  ate  fiill  to  hp  feen,  etcAed  in 
honour  of  this  eminent  man,  A  third  city,  in  wbi^  we  ate 
affured  that  great  (|aiiitities  of  gold  were  ^Mrmerly  ccd« 
leded,  and  which  perhaps  gave  occalion  to  Jcs  name  of 
fffikianp  or  Thf  Golden  Cou^nfjf  it  ijl^ewif^  of  foo^  note. 

TO«.Q-TCH|9<|-VOU. 

Ttail  ^  ia  &mous  for  its  riches  and  trade,  being  fiti\a« 
p^ixa^mal  (^anal,  with  a  level  cpyntry,  prP^ifcir^ 
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plenty  of  grain  and  fruits  of  all  kinds,  which  procure  tx{ 
exchange  whatever  the  other  provinces  fupply.  Its  jufif- 
diiSion  extends  over  three  cities  of  the  fecond  and  fifteen 
<if  the  third  clafs ;  among  thefe  Lin^tcin-tcheou  is  the 
moft  remarkable :  it  is  iituated  on  the  great  Canal,  and  is 
much  frequented  by  veffels  ;  it  may  .be  called  a  general 
magazine  fer  every  kind  of  merchandife.  Among  the 
edifices  admired  here,  is  an  odagonal  tower,  divided  into 
«ight  ftories,  the  walls  of  which  are  covered  on  the  outfide 
vrith  porcelain,  loaded  with  various  figures  neatly  exe* 
cuted ;  and  within  lined  with  poUfhed  niarble  of  difier- 
ent  colours,  a  (htir-cafe,  conftru£ted  in  the  wall,  con- 
duSts  to  all  the  ftories,  from  which  there. arp.  paffages 
diatlead  into  magnificent  galleries  of  marble,  ornamented 
with  gilt  baluArades,  which  encompafs  the  tower.  All 
the  cornices  and  projefiions  are  fumiflied  with  little  beUs, 
"which,  when  agitated  by  the  wind  form  a  very  agreeable 
harmony.  The  higheft  ftory  contains  an  idol  of  gilt  cop« 
per,  to  which  the  tower  is  confecrated.  Near  this  tower 
^re  fome  other  idol  temples,  the  architecture  of  which  is 
exceedingly  beautiful. 

TSIN-TCHEOU-FOU. 

-  This  city  is  inferior  neither  in  extent  nor  riches  to  th^ 
preceding.  Its  principal  branch  of  commerce  is  fifh, 
which  are  caught  in  fuch  abundance  on  its  coaft  that  a 
Teryxonfiderable  profit  arifes  from  the  fale  of  their  (kins 
only.  The  jurifdiction  of  this  city  extends,  over  one  of 
the  fecond  and  thirteen  of  the  third  clafs. 

TEN-TCHKOU-FOU,  AND  LAI-TCHBOUrFOU. 

Thefe  are  the  two  lafl  cities  of  the  firft  clafs  in  this  pro« 
vlnce ;  they  are  remarkable  for  nothing  but  their  fituadon : 
each  of  them  has  a  convenient  harbour,  a  numerous  gar- 
rifon  and  feveral  armed  veHels  to  defend  the  qpaih    OpjH 
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city  of  the  fecond,  and  feven  of  the  third  dafs  depend  on 
the  former :  the  jurifdi^llon  of  the  latter  extends  over  ie- 
•Ten  s  of  which  two  are  of  die  fecond  cla& 


•• 


PROVINCE  OF  CHANtSI.  . 

Chan-fi  is'  one  of  the  Ihialleft  proTinces  of  the  empire^ 
it  is  boanded  on  the  eaft  by  Pe-tcheli,  on  the  ibuth1>y  Ho- 
nan,  on  the  weft  by  Chen^Ii^  and  on  the  north  by  the 
great  wall.  According  to  Chinefe  tradition,  the  £rlt 
inhabitants  fixed  their  refidence  in  this  province.  Its  di* 
mate  is  healthful  and  agreeable,  and  th»  foil  fruitful,  it 
fiimiihes  abundance  of  mufk,  porphyry,  marble,  lapis  la^ 
zuli  and  jafper  of  various  colours :  iron  mines,  falt-pits 
and  crjrftal  are  alfo  common  here. 

The  province  is  full  of  mountains  ;  fome  of  which  are 
imciiltivated,  and  have  a  wild  and  frightful  appearances 
others  are  cut  into  terraces,  and  from  top  to  bottom  co^ 
vered  with  corn ;  on  the  tops  of  fome  are  found  vaftplatnsy 
equally-  fertile  with  the  richeft  low-lands. 
.  The.  inhabitants  of  this  province  arc  civil,  and  in  ^* 
neral  ftrong  made,  but  exceedingly  ignorant.  Vines 
grow  here,  which  produce  the  befl  fruit  in  this  part  of 
*  ASzi  The  Chinefe  dry  thefe  grapes  and  fell  them  in  the 
other  provinces.  The  inopntains abound  with  coal,  whidi 
&e  inhabitanu  pound,  apd  forqi  into  fmali  cakes  by  oiiK* 
iDg  with  water ;  it  i$  not  ye^y  inflammable^  but  whea 
once  kindled,  affords  a  ftrong  and  laftiiig.  fire :  it  it 
iifed  principally  for  heating  the  Aovcs,  which  are  con* 
flni£ted  with  brick,  as  in  Germany,  but  here  they  give 
them  the  form  of  fmall  beds,  and  fleepon.thcm  durii^ 
die  night.  This  province  comprehends  five  cities  of  the 
^rfi  clafs  and  cij^hty-five  of  the  fecond  and  third  w^thi^ 
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TAI*TirSlf*FOV. 

Tkb  cky  is  the  capitd  of  the  provinee :  it  is  mdem, 
mti  about  three  leagues  in  circuinfiucnce>  It  was  fer* 
SBcrly  the  lefidence  of  the  princes  of  the  hm^f  of  Tai- 
ming-tchao,  bat  it  has  toft  much  of  that  fplendour  whidi 
fl  then  bad  :  nothing  remains  of  their  palaces  but  heaps  ci 
suins.  The  only  monuments  entire  are  the  tombs  of 
ihefe  princes,  which  aie  feen  on  a  neighboutii^  Kiouii* 
tain. 

This  bury>ng*place  is  magnificently  omatrienteit ;  alt 
like  tombs  are  of  marble  orcut  ftonei  and  have  near  them 
triumphal  arches^  ftatues  of  heroes*  %ures  of  lions,  horfes^ 
aod  difierent  animals.  Groves  of  aged  cypreffes,  planted 
chequer- wife,  preferve  an  awful  and  melancholy  gloom 
around  thefe  tombs,  and  make  the  fpefbtor  feel  Ac  Ut<» 
dcnefs  of  human  grandeur* 

Tai^yuen-fou  has  under  its  juriididtion  five  cities  of  the 
fecond  and  twenty  of  the  third  cb(s  ;  it  has  alCo  a  fmaU 
Tartar  garrifon  under  an  officer  called  Ho-t6ng->la.  It  has 
manufadories  of  hard*  ware,  and  ftuffs  of  different  kinds* 
l^itieulariy  carpets  made  in  imitation  of  chofe  of  Turkey. 

m 

This  eity  is  not  inferior  lo  the  capital,  either  in  antl« 
unity,  the  richnefs  of  its  foil,  or  the  extemof  its  jurifdic-* 
fion,  wbieh  extends  wer  fa;  cities  of  the  fepoQd,  andl 
twenty-ei^  of  the  third  clafs,  befides  anumber  of  popu« 
)aiis  villages* 

Near  Ngan-y  is  a  lake^  the  water  of  which  is  «s  ^alt 
as  that  of  the  fea^  and  from  which  a  great  <}uai)tity  pf 
^)t  is  fnadp, 

tOD-HaAN*FOir. 

LjDtr-ngan-fou  has  under  its  jurifdidion  only  eight  citiet 
pf  the  third  clafs  ;  but  it  is  agreeably  fituated  near  the 
^ource  of  the  river  Tfo*tfang.he  ;  the  cotmtry  aroun4  \9 
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full  of  faaiit  but  the  laad  produoes  all  the  MCcflEmct  of 
lift. 

VUeN-TCHEOU*F0U« 

This  16  an  ancient  and  commercial  city ;  It  is  built  im  (be 
banks  of  the  river  Fuen-bo,  from  whence  it  has  ks  name  f 
ks  baths  and  fprings,  ahnoft  as  hot  as  boiling  water,  draw 
hither  a  great  number  of  Grangers,  which  adds  to  its  opa^ 
knee.  Its  diftriA  is  fmall,  having  only  one  city  of  Hhe 
fecondy  and  fcven  of  the  third  clafs,  moft  of  whicfa  lie 
between  the  river  Hoaag-ho  and  the  Fuen. 

TAI-TOWC-TOC, 

This  is  a  place  of  ftrength,  built  near  the  great  wiSL 
Its  fituation  renders  it  important,  becaufe  it  is  the  place 
moft  expofed  to  the  incurfions  of  the  Tartars  ;  it  is  there* 
fore  ftrongly  fortified,  and  has  a  numerous  garrifiMi*  The 
territory  of  this  city  abounds  with  lapis  lazuli,  and  medi« 
cinal  herbs ;  fome  of  its  mountains  furniih  a  peculiar 
Hone  of  a  deep  red  color,  which  is  fleeped  in  water  and 
ufed  for  taking  impreiSons  of  feals,  &c.  they  furnifli  alfo 
a  particular  kind  ofjafpcr,  called  y»-rAf,  which  is  as  white 
and  beautiful  as  agate;  marble  and  porphyry  are  alfo 
common ;  and  a  confiderable  trade  is  carried  on  in  fldns, 
which  are  dreffcd  here.  The  jurifdiftion  of  Tai-tong-foi« 
comprehends  four  cities  of  the  fecond  and  feven  of  the  thirl 
clafs. 

PROVINCE  OF  CHEN-SI. 

This  province  is  divided  into  two  parts,  the  eafteni 
and  the  weftern ;  and  contains  eight  cities  of  the  firft  dal^ 
and  an  hundred  and  fix  of  the  fecond  and  third*  It  is 
bounded  on  the  eaft  by  the  Hoang-ho,  which  fcparates  it 
from  Chan-Ji;  on  the  fouth  by  Se^tchuen  and  Hou-<}uang{ 
on  the  north  by  Tartary  and  the  great  wall>  and  on  tht 
Weft  by  the  country  of  the  Moguls, 
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Chen-fi  had  formerly  three  viceroys  i  but  at  prc&nt  It 
&as  only  two  befides  the  governors  of  So-tcheou  and 
Kan-tcheoU)  which  are  the  ffrongeft  places  in  the  coun- 
try* The  province  in  general  is  fertile,  commercial  and 
lich.  It  produces  little  rice  >  but  plentiful  crops  of  wheat 
and  millet ;  it  is^  however^  ful^edt:  to  long  droughts^  and 
ibmetunes  every  thing  that  grows  in  the  fields  is  deftroyed 
by  locufts>  which  in  return  the  Chinefe  eat  boiled ;  feveral 
wild  animals^  as  bears,  tygers^  &c.  are  alfo  found  in  the 
woods.  This  country  abounds  with  drugs^  rhubarb,  muflc^ 
cinnabar,  wax,  honey^  and  coals;  of  the  latter  it  contains 
inexhauftible  veinss.it  is  faid  alfo  to  contain  rich  gold* 
mines,  which  arc  not  allowed  to  be  opened:  gold-dufl: 
is  wafhed  down  among  the  fand  of  the  torrents  and  riv-* 
crs,  and  a  luimber  of  people  obtain  their  fubfiftence  by 
coUedkLng  it.  The  natives  of  this  country  have  the  cha- 
ladter  of  being  more  polite  and  affable  to  ftrangers,  and 
of  pofTefTing  greater  genius,  than  the  Chinefe  of  the  other 
northern  provinces. 

SI-NGAN-FOU. 

This  is  the  capital  of  the  province,  and,  Pe-kin  ex- 
cepted, one  of  the  moft  beautiful  and  largcft  cities  in 
China  -,  its  walls  are  thick,  high,  and  four  leagues  in  cir- 
cumference; they  &re  flanked  with  a  great  number  of 
towers,  a  bow-lhot  diflant  one  from  the  other,  and  fur- 
rounded  by  a  deep  ditch.  Some  of  its  gates  are  magnifi-« 
cent  and  remarkably  lofty. 

It  was  for. many  years  the  court  of  the  Chin'^fe  Em- 
perors, and  there  is  ilill  to  be  feen  a  palace  where  they 
refided.  The  reft  of  the  buildings  have  nothing  to  difHn- 
guifh  them  from  thofe  of  other  cities.  The  houfes  are 
low  and  ill  conftrudicd ;  and  the  furniture  inferior  to  that 
in  the  fouthern  provinces  :  porcelain  is  very  rare,  and  tlie 
varni(h  is  coarfe. 

The  inhabitants  are  in  general  more  robuft,  braver^ 
better  calculated  to  endure  fatigue,  and  of  greater  ftaturc 
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idkas  the  people  of  moft  of  the  other  provinces.  The 
greater  part  of  the  Tartar  forces  deftined  for  the  defence 
of  the  northern  part  of  the  empire  are  in  garrifon  herc^ 
under  a  general  of  their  own  nation^  and  they  occupy  a 
quarter  of  the  city,  fepafated  from  the  reft  by  a  wall.  The 
mountains  in  this  diftrid  are  exceedingly*  plealatit,  and 
fumiih  a  confiderable  quantity  oF  game,  alfo  bats  of  a  fin* 
gular  ipecies:  they  are  as  large  as  domeftic  fowls,  and 
the  Chinefe  prefer  their  flefli  to  that  of  the  moft  delicate 
diicken^  This  country  alfo  furmfhes  the  ladies  with  a 
white  painty  which  they  ufe  for  to  foften  or  rather  dif« 
figure  their  complexions* 

Father  Le  Comte  obferves,   that  in  16^5  *•  a  largtf 
^  block  of  marble  Was  dug  up  in  the  neighbourhood  of 

*  this  city,  which  had  been  formerly  raifed  as  a  monu« 
*^  ment:  on  the  upper  part  it  had  a  crofs  neatly  carved  s 
«<  and  below,  an  infcription,  partly  in  Chinefe,  partly  in 

*  Syriac  chara^rs ;  the  fubftance  of  which  was,  that  aa 
^  aagd  had  declared,  that  the  Meffias  was  born  of  a 
^  Virgin  in  Judea^  and  that  his  birth  was  indicated  by  a 
^  new  ftar  in  the  heavens ;  that  the  kings  of  the  Eaft 
*^  oblerved  it,  and  came  to  olfer  prefents  to  this  divine* 
*^  child;  that  a  Chriftian,  named  Oldpuiitj  appeared  in 
^  China  in  the  year  636,  and  had  been  favoursiibly  re« 
^  ceived  by  the  emperor,  who  having  examined  his  doc- 
«*  trine,  acknowledged  the  truth  of  it,  and  publiflied  an 
«  edifl:  in  its  favour".*  If  this  is  not  a  miflionary*s 
iabrication,  it  appears  certain,  that  the  Chriftian  religion 
fiouriflied  in  China  from  the  year  636  to  782,  the  year 
in  which  Ais  monument  was  erected.  F.  Le  Comte  fays, 
that  the  emperor  Acn  reigning  gave  orders  that  it  (hoiild 
be  carefully  preferred  in  a  temple^  which  is  a  quarter  of 
a  league  diftant  from  Si-ngan-fou.     If  this  could  be  afcer- 

•  Thfi  whole  mrcription,  ijki  the  hiftory  of  its  difcovnr*  xnay  be  feen  is  the 
dina  Vb^aui  0/  Kiicher. 

o 
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pinedj  and  the  antiquity  of  the  monument  and  inicriptioit 
put  beyond  doubt,  it  would  throw  a  great  additional  light 
on  the  hiftory  of  Chriftianity, 

Si-ngan-fou  has  under  its  jurifdidtion  fix  cities  of  the 
f^cond  and  thirty-one  of  the  third  dafsi 

VEN-NGAK-FOU,   AND  FON-TSIANG-FOl/. 

The  iirft  of  thcfc  cities  is  fituated  in  an  agreeable  pbtn^ 
and  has  three  cities  of  the  ibcond  and  fixteen  of  the  thir4 
^lafs  within  its  diftrid^i  And  fome  of  its  mountains  arc 
faid/by  Du  Halde,  to  diftii  a  bituminou&  liquor,  which  die 
inhabitants  burn  in  their  lamps.  A  fabulous  bird  which 
the  Chincfe  paint  on  their  garments  and  furniture  gave 
Aame  to  this  place,  which  contains  nothing  remarkable  i  it 
has  one  city  of  the  fecond  and  feven  of  the  third  cla(s  in 
its  junfdi6tion« 

HAN-TCHONG-FOU* 

This  is  a  large  and  populous  city,  fituated  on  the  ritef 
Han^  which  waters  the  whole  country  belonging  to  its  dif- 
tri£l ;  In  which  there  are  tivo  cities  of  the  fecond^  a^d  fotir- 
teen  of  the  third  clafs*  The  mountains  and  forefts  forve 
AS  bulwarks,  and  the  valleys  are  fertile  and  pleafant. 

There  is  a  highway  cut  out  acrofs  the  mountains,  which 
condu£ts  to  the  capital,  and  is  the  moft  remarkable  thing 
in  the  country.  This  road  was.  made  by  the  army  in 
the  courfe  of  a  military  expedition*  The  number  of 
workmen  employed,  amounted  to  more  than  a  hun-^ 
4red  thoufand,  and  we  know  not  which  to  admire  moft* 
the  difficulty  of  the  labour,  or  the  furprifing  (hortnefs  of 
time  in  which  it  was  fini(hed«  Mountains  were  levelled, 
and  bridges  conftru<Sted  on  arches,  which  reach  from  one 
to  another ;  and  when  the  valleys  between  appeared  too 
wide,  large  pillars  were^refted  to  fupport  them.  TheTe 
bridges,  which  form  part  of  the  road,  are  in  feveral  places 
fo  exceedingly  high,  that  it  is  impoffible  to  look  down  from 
thetu  without  terrors  four  horfemen  may  ride  a*breaft  up« 
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dn  tbem.  For  the  fafety  of  travellers,  they  are  railed  on 
cacTi  fide ;  and  for  whofe  accommodation  villages,  with  inns, 
have  been  built  at  convenient  diflances  upon  the  road. 

PING-LBAKG-FOU. 

This  is  one  of  the  mdik  confiderable  cities  of  the  weft- 
ern  part  of  the  province,  it  i*  fituated  on  the  river  Kin-ho. 
The  air  is  mild,  and  the  agreeable  views  which  the  fur- 
rounding  mountains  prefent,  added  to  the  ftreams  which 
water  the  country,  render  it  a  very  agreeable  refidence: 
The  diftria  includes  three  cities  of  the  feco;id,  and  fevcn 
of  the  third  clafs,  A  valley  fo  deep  and  narrow,  as  to  be 
almoft  impervious  to  the  light,  interfe<5ls  a  part  of  this 
country,  and  a  large  highway  paved  with  fquarc  ftones  runs 
through  itr 

KONG-TCHANO-FOU. 

Kong-tchang-fou  is  furrounded  by  inacceffible  moun- 
tains, and  in  it  is  a  tomb  which  the  Chinefe  pretend  to 
be  that  of  the  emperor  Fo^hi;  if  this  is  true,  it  is  the 
moft  iancient  fepulchral  monument  known  in  the  world* 
The  jurifdiftion  of  this  city  extends  over  three  others  of 
the  fecond  clafs  and  feven  of  the  third.  The  country 
aroimd  it  Is  fertile,  and  from  its  fituation  on  the  river 
Wheyy  it  Is  become  a  place  of  confiderable  trade,  and  of 
confequence  very  populous^ 

LING-TAO-FOU,  AND   KIN-YANG-FOU. 

Thefe  cities  prefent  nothing  remarkable.  Two  citie$ 
of  the  fecond  clafs  and  three  of  the  third  depend  on  tho> 
former,  which  is  fituated  on  a  river  w^ich  fails  into  the 
Hoang-ho;  the  latter  has  one  of  the  fecond  and  four  of 
the  third  clafs  in  its  dlftrifl,  and  vns  formerly  conlidered 
as  a  barrier  to  the  incuriions  of  the  Tartars. 

Lan-tcheou,  a  city  of  the  fecond  clafs  depending  on 
die  preceding,  is  fituated  near  the  great  ynSHy    and  ia 
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die  neighhourliood  of  the  principal  pojts  on  the  wefieni 
coaft,  and  therefore  is  clafied  amoi^  the  moft  impoFtant 
cities  of  theempire :  it  has  even  been  made  Ihe  capkal  of  the 
weftern  part  of  the  province,  and  the  feat  of  governixient^ 
Its  territories  are  waflied  by  the  YeUow  river.  The  trader 
of  this  dty  confiffs  in  fldns,  brought  from  Tartary^  ;uid  dif- 
ferent kinds  of  woollen  ftuffs.  They  likewiie  manu£i£hurQ 
here  a  coarie  kind  of  fhiif  of  cow's  hair>  which  the  ui^ 
habitants  ufe  fox  making  great-coats  to  defexid  themielve% 
from  the  fhow. 

PROVINCE  OF  SE-TCHUEN, 

Se-tchuen  is  bounded  on  the  north  by  Chen-f^  on  the 
eaft  by  Hou-quang,  on  the  ibuth  by  Ejoei«tcheou>  and  oi^ 
the  weft  by  the  kingdom  of  Thibet  and  fome  odier  neighs 
bouring  countries.  It  is  divided  into  ten  diftri£b,  which^ 
befides  a  great  number  of  forts  and  places  of  ftrength^ 
include  ten  cities  of  the  dtA.  dafs  and  eighty-eight  of 
the  fecond  and  third.  The  great  river  Yang-tfc-kiang 
traverfes  this  province,  which  is  opulent,  on  account  of 
the  abundance  of  filk  it  produces,  and  its  mines  of  iron» 
tin  and  lead,  which  are  very  valuable.  Its  amber,  fiigar** 
canes,  loadftone,  lapis  lazuli,  muflc  and  horfes  are  alfo  iix 
great  requeft;  as  is  its  rhubarb  and  the  root  /§u^liMf 
which  the  Chinefe  phyficians  introduce  into  all  their  pre^ 
fcriptions;  befides  thefe  it  forniibes  a  number  of  other  ufefol 
produ^ons,  which  it  would-  be  tedious  to  enumerate.  All 
the  fait  confumed  in  this  province  is  got  from  its  mount^ns, 
where  the  inhabitants  dig  pits,  which  furniflx  them  with 
St  In  abundance. 

TCHING-TOU-FOUt 

This  city,  which  is  the  capital  of  Se-tchuen,  was  for* 
merly  the  refidence  of  the  emperors,  and  one  of  the  largeft 
and  moft  beautiful  cities  in  China ;  but  in  1646  it  wasj^ 
with  the  whole^province,  ruined  an4  almoft  deftroyed  by 
the  civil  wars>  which  preceded  the  laft  invafion  of  ^ 
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Tartars.  Iti  temples^  bridges^  mi  tht  ruins  of  its  ancient 
pa]aces9  tjure  ftiU  objedh  of  admiration  to  Grangers,  but 
neither  its  conunerce  nor  inhabitants  have  any  thing  which 
diftinguifhes  it  from  other  cities,  its  iituation  is  however 
exceedin^y  pleafant,  and  well  watered*  It  has  under 
its  jurifdiSion  fix  cities  of  the  fecond  dafs  and  twenty.* 
five  ef  thetfaird« 

PAO-NIKO-FOt;,'CHUN-KXNG-rOU  and  SU-TCHIOTJ-FOU* 

Thefe  are  very  ordinary  cities,  of  which  little  is  men* 
tioned  by  geographers  but  the  names.  The  iirft  is  plea- 
fantly  fituated  between  two  rivers,  and  comprehends  in  its 
dUftri^l  two  cities  of  the  iecond  and  eight  of  the  third  dafs, 
the  fecond,  two  of  the  fecond  and  feven  of  the  third  dafs ;  and 
ihe  third,  which  is  fituated  on  the  banks  of  the  Yang-tfer 
kyang,  is  a  place  of  fome  trade,  having  a  communication 
with  moft  of  the  principail  towns  in  the  province,  and  has 
ten  dties  of  the  third  daft  in  its  diftrid, 

I 

TCHONG-KING-FOU, 

Tchong-king*fou  is  one  of  the  moft  commercial  cities 
of  the  province.  Its  fituation  is  at  the  confluence  of  two 
Kmarkable  rivers )  One  of  which,  called  Hin-cha^kiahg, 
or  goUm  fanJ^  receives  In  its  courfe  all  the  tribiitary 
ftreams  from  the  nioimtains  which  rife  on  the  netghbouF^ 
ing  confines  of  T^rtary.  The  other  is  the  Ta-khmg,  ot 
Yang-tfe-kisuig,  the  iburce  of  which  is  beyond  the  boun-i 
daries  of  China. 

Tchong-  king'fbu  is  built  upon  a  mountain,  and  thtf 
lioufes  rife  in  the  form  of  an  amphitheatre :  the  country 
is  frui^ttl,  ibe  air  is  wholefome  and  temperate,  and  tfa^ 
rivers  are  ftored  with  fifh*  The  city  is  celebrated  for  tf 
particular  kind  of  trunks  made  ef  canes,  interwoven  in 
the  manner  of  baflcet  work,  ^d  painted  of  divers  colours. 
It  has  in  its  AifuiSt  three  dties  ef  the  fecond  and  devea 
9f  the  third  dais* 
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KOBI-TCKEOU-FOU    AND   MA-HOU-FOU. 

The  firft  of  thcfe  cities  ftands  on  the  Yang-tfe-kyang, 
and  has  a  cuftom  houfc  for  receiving  the  duties  on  goods 
brought  into  this  province.  Its  trade  renders  it  rich,  but 
its  inhabitants  are  clownifli,'  particularly  thofe  who  inha- 
bit the  mountainpus  parts  of  the  diftrift ;  its  jurifdiction  ex- 
tends over  one  city  of  the  fecond^  and  niner  of  the  third  clafs. 
Ma-hou-fou  is  fituated  on  the  Kin-fha-kyang,  and  ranks 
of  fome  importance  as  a  place  of  trade,  though  its  jurit- 
diction  extends  over  only  one  city  of  the  third  rank* 

LONG-GKAN-FOU,   AND   TSUN-Y-FOU. 

Thefe  cities  offer  nothing  remarkable  to  view,  the  firft 
was  foi-merly  confidered  important  as  a  place  of  defence  and 
the  key  of  the  province,  and  as  fuch  had  the  command  of 
feveral  forts,  its  difirict  includes  three  cities  of  the  third 
dafs.  The  fecond  lies  on  the  borders  of  ^ay-fou^  and 
may,  in  cafe  of  neceflity,  ferve  to  defend  that  province 
on  that  fide ;  it  has  two  cities  of  the  fgcond  and  four  of  the 
third  clafs  in  its  diftrict. 

TONGU-TCHEN-FOU. 

This  is  a  fortified  place,  the  inhabitants  of  which  are 
all  foldiers,  who  have  followed  the  profeffion  of  arms  from 
father  to  fon.  Befides  their  pay  they  have  lands  affigned 
them  near  the  cities  they  inhabit,  and  in  time  of  peace 
they  are  diftributcd  in  the  frontier  garrifons  of  the  empire. 
Befides  cities  of  the  firft  clafs,  this  province  contains  alib 
fome  of  the  fecond,  which  have  feveral  important  fortrefles 
under  their  jurifdiction:  fuch  are  Tong-tcheouen-tcheou^ 
Kia-.ting-tcheou,  and  Ya^tcheou,  which  commands  the 
frontiers  of  the  province  towards  Thibet, 

PROVINCE  OF  QUANG-TONG. 

This  is  the  moft  confiderable  of  the  fouthern  provinces 
of  China :  it  is  bounded  on  the  north-eaft  by  F<Hkicn>  on. 
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the  north  by  Kiang-fi,  oii  the  weft  by  Quang-ii  and  the 
kingdom  of  Tong^king ;   the  reft  is  wafhed  by  the  fea. 

It  is  diverfifkd  with  plains  and  mountains,  and  the  land 
h  fufficiently  fertile  to  produce  two  crops  of  Corn  yearly* 
Trade  and  the  fecundity  of  the  foil  fupply  this  province 
with  every  neceflary  and  luxury  of  life:  its  products  are 
gold,  piecious-ftones,  filk,  pearls,  eagle-wood,  tin,  quick* 
iilver,  fugar,  copper,  iron,  fleel,  faltpetre,  ebony,  and 
abundance  of  aromatic  woods. 

Befides  a  great  many  of  the  fruits  of  Europe,  and  of 
Ao(b  which  grow  in  the  Indies,  it  produces  foveral  which 
are  peculiar  to  itfelf :  of  which  we  fhall  have  occafion  to 
jlpeak  hereafter*  The  coafts  abound  with  fifti,  and  die 
oyfters,  ci-abs  and  tortoifes  are  of  an  immenfe  fi2ic* 

A  prodigious  number  of  tame  ducks  are  raifed  in  this 
province  :  they  load  a  great  number  of  fmall  barks  with 
them  and  carry  them  in  ilocks  to  feed  on  the  fea-fliorc, 
at  low  water,  where  they  iind  ftirimps,  oyfters  and  other 
kinds  of  fliell  fiih.  Small  fleets  generally  go  in  com-^ 
paxiy,  and  the  ducks  mix  together  on  the  ftiore  y  but  when 
night  approaches,  each  owner  by  beating  on  a  bafon,  coK- 
lefts  his  own  flock  to  his  boat  without  further  trouble. 
The  Chinefe  fait  large  quantities  of  their  fleAi  in  fuch  a 
manner  that  it  lofes  nothing  of  its  original  flavour ;  they 
alfo  poflefs  the  art  of  faltii^  their  eggs  by  covering  them 
with  a  coat  of  clay  mixed  with  falt» 

The  climate  of  this  province  is  warm,  but  the  air  is 
pure,  and  tht  people  are  robuft,  healthy,^  and  induftrious, 
and  it  is  aflTerted,  that  they  poflefs  in  an  eminent  degree 
the  talent  of  imitation. 

This  province  fuffered  much  during  the  civil  wars; 
but  at  prefent  it  is  as  flouriftiing  as  any  in  the  empire  ; 
at)d,  as  it  is  at  a  great  diftance  from  court,  its  government 
is  important*  The  viceroy  of  it  has  alfo  tb^  command 
of  Quang-fl,  and  on  that  account  rciides  at  Chao-king, 
in  order  that  bs  may  more  coiivenjently  ifliie  his  orders 
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to  cither  of  thefe  provinces^  There  are  a  number  of  troofift 
kept  in  this  province,  to  check  die  incurficms  of  robbers 
and  pirates,  who,  without  this  precaution,  might  hurt  and 
interriq>t  its  trade,  and  for  the  fame  reafon»  9  great  number 
of  fortrefles  have  been  built  along  the  coafta  and  in  due 
interior  parts  of  the  country* 

Quang-topg  is  divided  into  ten  diftri£ts>  which  contain 
ten  cijties  of  the  firft  cla&,  fuid  eighty-^feur  of  ^  fccond 
and  third* 

qUEN-TOKG  OR  CAN-TOW% 

This  is  tbie  capital  of  the  province,  and  is  a  large,  populous 
and  wealthy  city.  It  ftands  on  the  banks  of  the  river  Taa^ 
er  great  river,  which,  near  the  city,  i$  wide  and  fp^cioo^ 
The  wall  of  the  city  is  high,  and  about  fix  or  fevep 
miles  in  cirumference,  though  not  more  than  one^diird  of 
the  ground  is  occupied  by  buildings,  the  other  parts  bein^ 
appropriated  to  pleafure  grounds  or  fifh  ponds*  The 
country  is  extremely  plea£mt,  and  towards  tho  eaft  hilly,  fa 
as  to  command  a  beautiful  profpe£t  of  the  city  and  fuburbeji 
the  compafs  of  which,  together,  is  about  ten  miles,  and 
its  diftridt  extends  over  one  city  of  the  feeond  and  feven^^ 
teen  of .  the  third  clafe* 

The  buildings  of  Canton  are  in  general  low,  confifting 
of  one  ftory  and  a  ground  floor,  which  is  covered  with 
earth,  or  red  tiles,  in  order  to  keq)  it  cool ;  but  the  hpufeo 
of  the  molt  refpe<5bible  merchants  and  mandarins  are  com«» 
paratively  lofty,  and  welUbuilt  In  different  parts  of  the 
city  and  fuburbs  are  jois  houfes  or  temples,  in  which  ar9 
placed  the  images  worfhipped  by  the  Chinefe:  before 
whom  are  placed,  at  particular  feafons,  a  vafl  variety  of 
fweetmeat$>  oranges,  great  plenty  of  food  ready  dreiled^ 
and  alfo  incenfe,  which  is  kept  perpetually  burning* 

T\xQ  flreets  of  Canton  are  long  and  narrow,  paved  witb 
flat  ftones,  adorned  at  intervals  with  triumphal  arches^ 
which  have  a  pkafmg  effe«5^  and  much  crowded  with  peo-« 
pie*    Ua  both  ildcs  are  fhops,  appropriated  to  thefaie  of 
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loi&fent  commodities:  and  a  kind  of  awning  is  extended 
from  lioufe  to  houfe,  which  prevents  the  fun's  rays  from 
incommoding  either  inhabitants  or  paflengers*  At  the, 
end  of  evciry  fecet  is  a  barrier,  which,  with  the  gates 
of  the  city,  aire  ihut  every  evening.  In  China  Street^ 
Vhich  is  pretty  long,  and  confiderably  wider  than  the 
reft,  refide  merchants;  whofe  trade,  fo  far  as  refpe^ts 
China,  lackered  ware,  fans,  &c«  is  wholly  confined  to 
£uropeans.  Moft  of  them  fpeak  the  foreign  languages 
tolerably  well,  or  at  leaft  fufficient^  inteUigtfale  to  tranf- 
Sid  bunnefsh  Befides  thefe  merchants,  there  is  a  company 
cf  twelve  or  thirteen,  called  the  Cohong ;  who  have  an 
texclufive  right  by  appointment  from  authority  to  purchafe 
die  cargoes  from  the  different  fliips,  and  alfo  to  fupply 
diem  with  teas^  raw  iilfcs,  &c.  in  return.  The  eftablifh- 
ment  otiftit  Cohong,  though  injurious  to  private  trade,  is 
^mirably  well  adapted  for  the  fecurity  of  the  different 
companies  with  which  they  traffic;  becaufe  each  indivi« 
dual  becomes  a  guarantee  Yor  the  whole ;  fo  that  if  ona 
fail^  the  others  coniider  themfelves  as  refponCble* 

In  Canton  there  are  no  carriages ;  all  burdens  are  car-* 
riedby  porters  acrofs  their  ihoulders'on  bamboos;  as  are 
al/b  the  principal  people  in  fedan  chairs,  and  the  ladiei 
always.  The  flreets  of  Canton  may  be  travcrfed  from 
morning  till  evening  without  feeing  a  womon^  thofe  ex- 
cepCed  who  are  Tartars,  and  even  thefe  but  very  feldom. 
On  the  wharf  of  the  river,  which  is  commodious  and 
pleafant,  fland  the  fadories  of  the  different  Europear^ 
liationS)  vizt  the  Dutch,  French,  Swedes,  Danes,  £ng^ 
f«/h^  &c«  In  thofe.  refide  the  fupercargoes  belonging  to 
their  Fefpe£tive  companies,  who  are  appointed  to  difpofe 
of  the  cargoes  brought  to  market ;  to  fupply  the  fhips 
with  others  from  Europe  in  return;  and  duirixm  their 
abfente,  to  contract  with  the  merchants  for  flich  articles 
as  jDoay  be  judged  neceflary  for  the  next  fleet.  Between 
*die  ^iidcnts  of  the  factories  the  moft  perfl-ct  cordiality 
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'  fiibfifts ;  in  eadi  a  common  and  fplendid  table  Is  kept  i( 
tAe  compan]^'s  e^^penccj  and  vifits  are  feciprocally  ex- 
changed ;  ft)  that  nothing  is  wanting  to  make  a  refidence  at 
Canton  agreeable  to  an  European,  feut  the  pleafure  iiatu->> 
rally  refulting  from*  the  foci^y  of  women. 
'  The  fide  of  the  river  next  the  city  is  covered'  '#ith  boatsy 
tfrhich  form  a  kind  of  town  or  ftrefct??,  in  wKicli*  live  the 
p'oDrdr  fort  of  the  Chinefe,  or  rather  the  deTcendaiils  bf  th^ 
"farnirs.  Some  of  the  men  come  on  fhbre  in  the  morn- 
ing totheir  rcfpeftive  employments,  and  in  thofe  fdmpan's, 
or  boats  which  are  not  ftationary,  the  women  and  alfo  the 
men  cslrry  paflengers  from  plate  to  pJace  in  the  fame  man-' 
lier  as  is  done  by  wlierries  on  the  Thames.  On  tliis 
r^ver  VWc  many  thoufand  folils  who  never  are  permitted' 
to  come  oh'fliore;  whofe  only  habitation  is  their  bbalj 
ih  which  they  eat,'  drink,  fleep,  carry  oh  many  occupations^ 
kejp  ducks,  &c.  and  occafionally  a'  hbg^ 

The  manufafturcs  of  Canton  are  principaHy  carried  on 
m  the  fuburbs  5  though  it  has  been  frequently  fuppofed 
that  they  vrcrc  cTonfined  to  the  city ;  and  this,  by  fbme  v^ri-' 
ters,  has-  been  given  as  a  reafon  why  Europeans  are  not 
permitted  to  enter  within  the  gates.  But  this  is  a  ihiftakej 
ind  perhaps  the  true  reafon  for  thi§  very  fingular  feffrainf 
ft,  that  the  houfcs  in  which  they  keep  their*  -^'omert  a!re 
diiefly  within  the  city. 

At  Watfipoa,  a  large  commodious  place  for  anchorage, 
and  which  is  about  twelve  or  fourteen  miles  from  Can-* 
tori,  tM  European  vefTels  lie  and  unload  their  cargoes 
which  are  tranfmitted  by  lighters  to  the  faSofies ;  and 
by  the  fame  convepnce  receive  their  refpeflive  freights^ 
Betweea  this  platte  and  the  city  are  three  hoppb^  or  cuftom-r 
houfe^^  ft  wlich  the  boats  pafBitg  ^nd  repaying  are  obliged 

'  to  ftop,  and  undergo'^  with  its  paffengcrs,  an  examination,  in 
order  to  prevent  ftaugglhig.  Th6  lighters  juf!  mehtionedi 
and  alfo  the  captain's  pinnace,  are,  however^  excepted^ 
the  former  haviijg  proper  officers  on  board  for  the*  pur^ 
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pofe^  ^i^dthe  latter  be jn^, narrowly  watcjied  and  examined 
fit  the  landing. 

The  weather  ^it  Caqton  is  i^  fumm^r  cjctremcly  hot  ^ 
and  in  the  months  of  .December,  Janus^ji^y  apd  ^e.bruary^ 
cold:  the  country  is  ^nevcrtl^elefs  iJeaOirjt  s^i^d  JbealthfuJ, 
abounding  with  all  the  n.eceiTarics  and  dclic^qejs  qf  hfe^ 
which  mzy  be  procured  on  .terms  mucjb  .cheaper  tb^n  ii^ 
Europe.  The  number  of  inhabitants  has  been  eftimated 
at  one  million ;  and  fbov^.fy^ic  calculations  have  made 
4hc  number  c^jnfiderably  lefs,  Mr.  Anderfon,  jn  his^ac- 
count  of  the  la^e  en\b^y,  fuppqfes  it.i^  y^idcr-^^ed. 

ppiir  leagues  from  Cai}ton  is  .^e  village  of  ^Jpo-(i;jH^ 
tlje^largeft  and  perhaps  mod  ^pu^IpUiS  i^  the  wQi^ld ;  it  ,i^ 
c^kd  a  village  on  Recount  ,of  its  not  .bfiii\g  .inclofed  b^ 
wallsj  and  not  having  a  particular  governor.  Jt  c^tflcfi 
on  a  great  trade,  ^od  .contain?  more  houfes  than  .(^t<)];i 
jt^felf.  It  is  reckoned  to  -be  three  leagues  in.circumfcrepc(^ 
^nd  to  cpjntain  a  million  of  inhabitants. 

A.t,the  entrance  qf  the  bay  cf  C.anton  is  the  cclcbra,t«(I 
Portuguefe  port  commonly  called  Macao,  fituate^l  in  tat. 
Cl%'*  \l\  The  city  is  built  on  a  fmall  i/lapd^  or  rather  ji 
peninfula^  joined  to  the  reft  of  the  ifland  by  a  fmall  necl^ 
inclpf^d  by  a  wall.  The  Portuguefc,  as  we  have  befqip 
obfcryed,  obtained  this  port  as  a  reward  for  the  zS^^ACp 
they £ave  the  Chinefe  agairift  g  celebrated  pirate,  who.vv* 
fefted  the  neighbouring  foa^,,f^id  I^ad  Ifid  (lege  to  th/e,(^« 
pital  of  the  province. 

Some  travellers  have  aflerted*  that  this  city  bad  no  ii\« 
habitants  but  pirates  when  the  Po^guefe  formed  an  efta- 
.bliOiment  on  it^  and  ihat  they  were  only  permitted  <o  build 
huts  covered  with  (traw :  hpyeyer  this  may  Ijiavc  ,bcen^ 
they  fortiged  tl^  place,  and  furrounded  it  with  ftron^ 
walls. 

Macao  haa  now  a  Portuguefe  govemoTi  and  a  Chinefe 
m^nc^arin  \  the  palace  pf  the  latter  13  in  tlie  middle  of  tbA 

mm  ^ 
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chy ;  and  thePortugucfe  pay  a  tribute  of  a  hundred  thoufan<} 
ducats  per  annum  for  the  .liberty  of  choofing  their  o.wii 
magifin^es,  exercifing  their  religion^  and  living  according 
to  their  own  laws.  The  houfes  here  are  built  after  the 
European  manner,  but  arc  very  low.  The  city  is  de- 
fended by  three  forts,  built  upon  eminences :  its  wprk^ 
are  good,  and  welt  fupplied  with  proper  artillery. 

CHAO-TCHBOU-FOl?^« 

Chao-tcheou-fbu  is  the  fecond  city  in  the  provmoe  of 
Quan^-tong.  It  is  (ituat9d  between  two  navigable  rivers. 
The  furroundrng  country  produces  abundance  of  rice  and 
'fruits ;  the  paftures,  on  which  numberlefs  flocks  are  feei\ 
feeding,  are  aHb  numerous,  and  the  opafts  teem  with  flfh  ;^ 
but  the  air  is  unheakhful  {  hence  contagious  difteikipers, 
Trhich  generally  prevail  here  from  the  middle  of  Odobct. 
to  the  beginning  of  Dccemberj^  fweep  off  a  great  number 
of  the  inhabitants.  There  is  a  celebrated  monaftery  of 
the  bonzes  at  about  three  miles  diltance  \  and  nothing  cai;^ 

■ 

be  more  delightful  than  its  fituation.  It  (Is^nds  on  the 
centre  of  a  mountain,  called  Nan-hoa.  from  whence 
there  is  a  charmmg  prof j>cfi  pf  a  defcrt,  whicl\  ftretcheai 
put  into  an  iminenfe  plain,  bordered  with  hills,  the  tops  o€ 
yhich  ai€  covered  with  fruit  trees,  planted  in  reg^ular  or'« 
4cr,  and  intermixed  with  groves,  the  foliage  of  which  is 
always  green.  The  origin  of  this  monaftery  is  ti:aced 
back  eight  or  nine  hundred  years;  the  bonzes  pretend 
that  its  founder  pra£lifed  the  moft  edifying  aufterity:  buf 
if  fo,  \\%  fucceflbrs  but  i^adly  follow  his  example ;  foe  it  is 
aflerted,  that  they  abandon  themfelves  to  every  kind  of 
debauchery,  and  the  people  who  formerly  vilited  thi& 
place  on  pilgrimage,  have  coriiplained  ipuql;^,  Qf  liicir 
thefts  and  robberies ;  thefe  latter  abufes  have  ho,wevec  been 
corre£led,  and  devotees  may  now  vifit  the  place  in  fafety. 
Xj^is  city  has  undq:  its  jurifdi^tion  fix  cities    of  the 
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^a  dafsy  near  one  of  which  grows  a  Icind  of  black  reed, 
of  vrhich  feveral  mufical  inftruments  arc  made,  that  caiH 
pot  ^ediftingui(hed  from  thofc  made  of  real  ebony, 

-    -   ITAK-HIONO-FOU   AND   HOEl-TCHEOtJ*F0U, 

Both  of  tbefe  are  trading  cities,  and  the  iird  In  pard^ 
cular  is  much  reforfe^  to }  it  ft^nds  at  the  foot  of  a  ipoun-r 
tain,  from  whence  two  large  riyers  dcfcend,  one  of  which 
iruns  to  the  North,  and  the  other  to  the  South.  The  dif- 
tri£t  of  this  city  includes  only  two  others  of  the  third  rank* 
Tloei-tcheou-fou  is  almoft  furrounded  with  water,  and 
the  country  abounds. with  fprings:  its  jurifdidion  en^braces 
cne  city  of  the  fccond,  and  ten  of  the  third  rank« 

TCHAO-TCifEOtr-irOO   AND  f^HAO-KlNO-FUV. 

The  firft  of  thffe  cit}es  ftands  near  the  mouth  of  tbfi 
f(ver  Han-kyang,  the  fea  flowing  up  to  Its  walls ;  it  bsis 
^  magnificeht  bridge  on  the  eaft  fide,'  loilg,  and  propor* 
tionably  wide :  there  are  eleven  cities  of  the  thirc^  rank 
ivi^in  its  diftri^i  whi^h  i%  fepa^ated  from  (he  province 
of  Fp-kien  by  high  moimtains,  and  which  is  in  gen^r^ 
fertile,— rTch^o-king.fou  }s  fituated  on  the  Ta-ho,  and  its 
port  is  fpacipus,  being  at  the  confluence  of  three  rivers^ 
one  of  y^hich  flgws  to  Can-ton,  between  which  and  this 
city  both  fides  are  covered  wi^h  laige  villages,  Tchaor 
k^ng  has  within  its  jurifdi£lion  oi^e  city  of  the  fipcond 
Vnd  five  of  the  ^ird  plafs, 

K  A  0-T  C  H  ECU- FO  W. 

w 

The  tide  flows  up  to  thjs  city,  apd  Chinefc  veflels  qf 
burthen  may  fail' up  to  it  with  conveniency.  Its  fituation 
is  in  a  delightful  and  fertile  country ;  and  in  its  neigh* 
bourhopd  19  found  a  fingula^  kind  of  (lone,  refemblins 
fiiarbte,  which  reprefents,  naturally,  rivers,  mountains, 
(andfcapes,  and  trees ;  thefe  fiones  a(^  out  into  flabs,  and 
(nade  into  tables  and  other  curious  pieces  of  furniture ) 
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«;rabs  jire  ali!^  cfiug^it  on  the  cpalb  here,  which  have  a  gm^jt 
refembl^nce  to  the  common  fort>  and  which  are  fai^  to  have 
this  fingularjty,  that  when  taken  from  ^he  water,  jthey 
become  petrified  without  lofing  any  thing  of  their  natural 
figure.^  Kao-tch^ou  has  in  i^s  diftti^t  pne  city  of  th« 
fecoiid  aad  five  of  the  third  clafs. 

LIEK-TCHE0U*F0U,   ANP   LOUI-TCHEOU-FOU. 

JBoth  thefe  cities  are  on  the  rfea  cpa(l,  and  have  yeiy 
conv;enient  h^rljours.  The  diftrift  of  the  fprnier  border^ 
pn  the  kingdom  of  Tong-king,  from  which  it  is  feptar<^t- 
ed  by  inacccflible  mountains  ;  it  embraces  one  city  of  the 
fecond  clafs  anfl  t\yo  of  .the  third.  .  The  fecond  is  fej>a- 
fated  from  the  ifland  of  Hai-nan  only  by  a  narrow  ftrait, 
where  thqrc  yn^  /fortnerly  a  .pe^d  iifliery.  The  di^rifk 
of  this  city  is  jiot  more  extenfivc  than  that  of  the  ^for* 
^or,  having  only  t]u;ee  cities  pf.tbe  third  clafs,  h\x\,  it 
^bounds  with  fpall  .iiftiing  ,tow^is,on  the  coaft* 

HIUN-rTCHEOU-FOU. 

This  i^  the  capital  of  the  ifland  of  Hai^nan,  which  be- 
longs  to  this  ^province.  This  ifland  has  on  the  north  the 
povince  of  Quane-fi ;  on  the  fouth  the  channel  formed 
between  the  bank  Paracel  and  the  eaftcrn  qoaft  of  Cochin- 
china  ;  .on  the  yreft,  the  fame  kingdom  and  part  pf  Tong-. 
king  J  andontheeaft,  the  Chinefe.fea, 

Its  extent  from  eaft  to  weft  is  between  (Ixty  and  fe» 
vcnty  leagues,  and  from  north  to  fouth  forty-five  >  beia^g 
^bout  an  hundred , and  fixty  league  ip  circumference* 

Kiv^utcheou^Qu,  its  capital,  ftands  on  ^promontoryu  and 
fhips  anchor  a^  the  bottom  of  its  yralls^  Two  different 
kinds  of  mandarins  command  here,  ,as  in  the  Qtber  pto^ 
vinces  of  China :  the  firft  are  ^^led  literati  \  tljQ  fccqftd^ 
mandarins  of  arms>  or  military  oflfcers*    Its  ]uri(di£tJ5jQy5i 
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titcnis  over  three  cities  of  the  feConJ  clafs  and  ten  of  the 
third.     The  greater  p^t  of  the  ifland  is  untfer  the  donli<- 
nion  of  the  emperor  of  China  i  the  reft  is  independent,  an3 
irihablted'  By  a  free  people,   who  have   never  yet  been 
fuBdued.     Compelled'  to  abandon  tlieir    plains  and  field5> 
to  the  Chihefe,    tliey  have  retreated   to   the    mountains 
rn   the  centre'  o(  the   ifland,   where  thev    are  (heltered 
from  the  irifults  of  their  intruders^  though  they  formerly 
held  a   correfpondence   with  them-     Twice  a  year  they 
expofed,    in    an   appointed  placfe,    the  gold  which    they 
dug  from  their  mines,  widi  their  eagle- wood  2Lnd  calami 
ihy  to  much  efteemed  by  tshe  Oriemals.     They  appointed 
a  deputy  to  vifit  the  frontiers,  to  examine  the  cloths  and 
other  commodities-  of  the  Chinefe,  whofe  principal  traders 
repaired  to*  the  place   of  exchange'  fixed  on ;.  and  after 
the  Chinefe  wares  were  delivered,,  they  pur  into  (hefr  hands 
"With  the  greateff  fidelity  what'  they  had  agreed  for.     By 
this  barter  th»  mandaflns  ^nade  immenfe  profit,  but  the 
<fciperor  Kang-hi,  hiformed  of  the  prodigious  q^iantity  oC 
gold  which  patTerf  through  their  hands,  forbade  his  flib— 
jh&s^    under    pain  of   death,    to  have  any   communica-^ 
tjoh  with  thefe  ifla'nders :  (bme  private  emiflTaries  of  the 
jAeighbduring  governors  ftlU  find  the  mearjs  of  haying  inter- 
couffe  with  them  ;  but  the*  advantages  of  this  clandeitine* 
trade  is  little,  in  comparifon  of  that'  ^ich  they  formerly 
gained,     "f  he  natives  of  this  i^nd  are  deicribed  as  very 
^formed,  fmall  of  ftature,.  and  of  a  copper  colour  :  both 
men  and  women  wear  their  hair  tTiruft  through  ^  ring  on- 
their  forehead ;  and  above  they  have  a  finall  ftraw  hat^ 
from  which  hang  two  ftrings  that  are  tied  ander  the  chin. 
Their  drefs  conrfifts  of  a  piece  of  dark -blue  cottoi>  cloth> 
•which  reaches  from  the  girdle  to  their  knees :   the  wo- 
men have   a  kind    of  robe  of  the  fame  ftufF,  and  mark 
iheir  faces  from  the  eyes  to  the  chin  with   bluq^  ftripes 
inade  with  indigo«       ' 
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Among  the  animals  of  this  ifland  a  curious  fpecics  of 
largfe  black  apes  is  found,  they  have  the  (hape  aud  fea-* 
tures  of  a  inan  5  and  are  laid  to  be  very  fond  of  wo- 
men !  among  the  birds  there  are  crows  with  a  white  ring 
irbUnd  their  necks  :  ftarlings  with  a  fmall  crefcerit  on  their 
tills;  black-birds  of  a  deep  blue  colour,  with  yellow  ears 
rifing  half  an  inch,  and  many  other  birds^  remarkable 
for  their  colour  or  fong. 

Befides  mines  of  gold  and  lapis  lasuli,  which  enrich 
the  ifland  of  Hai-nan,  it  produces  in  abundance  various 
kinds  of  curious  and  valuable  wood.  The  predeceflbr 
of  the  prefent  emperor  caufed  fomelt  of  to  be  tranfport-^ 
cd  to  .Pe-»^kin,  at  an  tmmenfe  expcnce,  to  adorn  an  edi-t 
fice  which  he  intended  for  a  maufoleum.  The  nloft  va-» 
luable  is  called  by  the  natives  hoa-liy  and  by  the  Eu- 
ropeans, rofe  or  violet-wood,  from  its  fmell;  it  is  very 
durable,  and  of  fingular  beauty  5  it  is  therefore  refervei . 
for  the  ufe  of  the  emperor. 

Hai-han,  on  account  of  its  fituation,  riches  and  extent^ 
deferves  t6  be  ranked  among  the  moft  confiderable.iflands 
of  Afia.  Not  far  from  thence  is  another  fmall  ifland, 
commonly  called  San-cian*  It  is  ccfebrated  by  the  death 
of  St.  Francis  Xavier^  whofe  tomb  is  ftill  to  be  feen  on 
a  fmall  hill,  at  the  bottom  of  which  is  a  pkin,  covered 
on  one  fide  with  Wood,  and  on  the  other  ornamented  with 
feveral  gardens.  This  ifland  is  not  a  defert,  as  fome  tra- 
vellers have  pretended :  it  contains  five  villages  i  the  in-» 
habitants  of  which  are  poor  people,  who  have  nothing  ten 
fubfift  on  but  rice  and  the  fifh  which  they  catch* 

THE  PROVINCE  OF  QUANG^SL 

This  province  is  fituated  between  thofe  of  Qjiarig^tong, 
Hou-quang,  Koei-tcheou,  Yun-nan  and  the  ki  igdoni  of 
Tong-king  ;  it  Is  inferior  in  extent  and  commerce  to  moft 
of  the  other  provinces ;  however,  it  is  fo  abundant  in  rice^ 
tiiat  it  fupplics  the  province  of  Qiiang'-toag  With  a.coa^ 
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nd^raWe  portion  of  its  cdfififthption.  The  mounlaihs^  with 
Which  It  is  covet6d,  efpeciall^  towards  the  north,  abound 
with  mines  of  gold,  filver,  copper  and  tin.  Some  years 
back  th^  g6vcmor  of  6ne  'dt  the  cities  of  the  firft  dais 
prefentdd  a  memorial  to  the  enipsrorj  in  which  he  propofed 
1  phn  for  preventing  the  inconveniehcies  dreaded  frOni 
the  Mroi-king  of  (Jirfe  mines :  he  Hated,  among  other  things^ 
that  the  ptoplt  of  the  cottntry  had  offered  to  open  them  at 
their  b^A  cJcpericfe,  ahd  to  admit  no  one  to  work  in  them 
without  a  patent  from  his  mandarin^  and  four  fureties  to 
knfv^et  for  good  behavioUh 

The  fertiperor  having  read  thiis  memorial,  referred  it  for 
fc:taminatioil  to  the  hdu^poU^  or  court  of  finances.  They  ap- 
J>ro\red  ottht  phn^  on  coAditionj  thatj  according  to  what  had 
been  pradlifed  upon  fimilar  occaiions,  forty  per  cent  ihould 
be  given  to  thd  emperor,  dnd  five  "per  cfent.  to  the  officers 
tod  foidiers  who  prefided  dver  the  works :  the  emperor 
aiterwards  took  them  wTioUy  to  himfelf,  and  caufed  them 
to  be  opened  at  his  own  b'xpence. 

TlWre  is  a  very  fingular  tree  grows  in  this  pfovihcc  i 
Inftead  of  pith  it  contains  a  fofE  fubftance,  which  Is  a  kind 
of  mealj  and  the  bread  made  of  it  is  fald  to  be  exceed- 
>  ingly  good.  Paroquets^  hedge-hogS)  die  rhinoceros  and  a 
prodigious  number  of  other  wild  animals^  curious  birds 
SUid  uncommon  infeits  are  found  in  this  province^  which 
contains  twelve  cities  of  the  firft  clafs  and  eighty  of  the 
iecond  and  third; 

QlTEi-LING-FOir; 

This  city,  which  is  th^  capital^  has  its  name  frdm  a  flower 
Called  que:;  it  grows  on  a  trte  refcmbling  a  laurel,  and 
exhales  fo  agreeable  an  ddour^  that  it  perfumes  the  whole 
country  around; 

Quei4ing-fou  Is  fituated  on  the  bariks  df  a  river,  which 
doVl^s  into  the  ^a-hb ;  but  with  fuch  rapidity,  and  amidft 
Valleys  fo  narrow  that  it  is  neither  navigable  nor  of  any 
utility  to  commerce.    This  city  is  large,  and  partly  built 
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after  the  model  of  the  ancient  European  fortrefles ;  but 

■  ■  •         ■ 

it  is  much  inferior  to  the  capitals  of  moft  of  the  other 
provinces* 

There  are  a  number  of  birds  found  in  the  territories 
belonging  to  this  city,  the  colours  of  which  arc  fo  bright 
and  variegated,  that  theartifts,  to  add  to  the  luftre  of  their 
filks,  interweave  with  them  fome  of  their  feathers,  which 
have  a  fplendour  and  beauty  that  cannot  be  imitated.  Qu^ 
ling  has  under  its  jurifdi£tion  two  cities  of  the  fecond 
and  feven  of  the  third  clafs. 

The  other  cities  of  the  province  prcfcnt  nothing  remark* 
able  'f  they  have  little  or  no  trade,  the  inhabitants,  chiefly 
Tartars,  are  a  kind  of  half  barbarians,  and  in  general  the 
diftrids  are  far  from  fruitful.  Lieou-tcheou-fou,  Kin- 
yuen-fou,  Se-nguen-fou  and  Ping-lo-fou  are  furrounded 
with  dreary  moifiitains.  Ou-tcheou-fou,  Sin-tcheou-fou^ 
Nan-ning-fou,  Tai-ping-fou,  Se-^ming-fou,  Tchin-ngan- 
fou,  and  Se-tchin-«fou  are  rather  more  pleafantly  fitua- 
ted,  but  none  of  them  claim  a  more  particular  defcrip* 
lion :  altogether  have  thirty  other  cities  of  the  fe- 
cond clais,  and  forty-one  of  the  third,  within  their  jurif*. 

PROVINCE  OF  YUN-NAN. 

THe  province  of  Yun-rian  h  bounded  on  the  north  hf 
Se-tchuen  and  Thibet ;  on  the  weft  by  the  kingdoms  of 
Ava  and  Pegu ;  on  the  fouth  by  thofe  of  Laos  and  Tong- 
king  i  and  on  the  eaft  by  the  provinces  of  Quang-A  and 
Koei-tcheou- 

It  is  reckoned  one  of  the  moft  fertile  and  opufent  in 
China ;  its  inhj^bitants  are  brave,  fobuft,  afifable  and  fond 
ef  the  fciences ;  it$  rivers  are  fuited  for  commerce  or 
pleafurC)  and  its  mines  of  gold,  copper  aind  tin,  its  ricli- 
neis  in  amber,  rubies,  fapphires,  agates,  pearls  and  pre« 
cious  ftones,  marble,  miifk,  filk,  elephants,  horfes,  gums, 
medicinal  plants  and  linen  have  procured  it  a  high  jrepu* 
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tatlon.    Its  commerce  is  immenfe,  and  its  richef  ^^  fai4 
to  be  inexhauftible.  * 

This  province  has  under  its  jurifdi(5lion  twenty-onq 
cities  of  the  firft  clafs  and  fiftv-five  of  the  fecond  and 
third. 

yUN-rNAN^FOU. 

This  citfy  which  is  the  capital  of  the  province,  is  fituated 
on  the  borders  of  a  large  lal^e  $  it  was  formerly  celebrated 
for  its  extent  and  the  beauty  of  its  public  edifices. 
Within  its  walls  were  magnificent  buildings,  and  with-* 
out  them  vaft  gardens,  tombs,  triumphal  arches  and 
elegant  fquares  were  every  where  k^n. ;  but  the  Tar- 
tars, in  their  different  invaiions,  deftroyed  all  thefe  mo-« 
numents  f  and  the  city  at  prefent  contains  nothing  remark- 
able; it  is,  however,  the  refldence  of  the  governor  of 
the  province,  as  it  once  was  of  a  Chinefe  prince.  It  has. 
a  confiderable  trade  in  filk,  me|2ds,  &c.  ^d  comprehends 
in  its  dlflri^t  four  cities  of  the  fecond  cl^fs  and  feven  of 
the  diird. 

With  refpe<9:  to  the  other  cities  of  this,  province,  they 
affojrd  little  defcrvifig  notice,  we  (hall  therefore  only  enume- 
rate them,  they  are  Li^g-Qgan-fou^  Tali-fou^Tchou»hiung- 
fou>  Tchinkviangrfou,  King^tong^fou,  Quang-naa»foQ, 
Quang-ft^fou,  Chifn-ning-foUf  Ku-tfing«fbu,  Y^vngan-? 
fou,  Ko-king-fou,  Vou-ting-fou,  Li-kiang-to-sfou,  Yuen-^ 
I^iang-fou,  and  Mpng-^oarfou.  Of  thefe  the  flxth,  feventh, 
ninth,  foi^rteentli  and  fifteenth  have  no  diilrid^s  belonging 
to  them :  all  the  refl  h^ve  under  their  jurifdiftion  twenty* 
one  cities  of  the  fecond  ^d  fi^tc^n  of  th^  third  clafs, 

PROVINCE  OF  KOEI-TCHf OU, 

This  is  one  of  the  fmalleft  provinces  in  China,  It  is, 
bpunded  on  the  fouth  by  Qlfang-fi ;  Qn  Ae  ^afl  by  Hqu- 
quang ;  on  the  north  by  Se-tchuei\ ;  ai^d  on  the  weft  by 
Yun-nan.  The  v^rhole  country  is  sdmoft  a  defert,^  and^ 
^ov^red  with  inaccelfiblc^  mountains :  on  which  account; 
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it  has  beei)j.uftly  called  the  Siberia  of  China.  I'bt  pcor 
pie  who  inhabit  a  great  part  of  it  are  mountaineers,  un- 
fubdued  and  accuftom^  to  independence,  and  are  lit- 
tle Icfs  ferocious  than  thQ  favage  animajs  anaong  which 
thev  live. 

The  mandarins  and  governors  of  tl^is  province,  are  in 
general  difgraced  noblemen,  whom  the  emperor  does  not 
think  proper  to  difcard  entirely,  on  account  of  their  adli- 
anccs,  or  the  fervices  which  they  have  rendered  to  the 
ibte ;  he  therefore  often  fends  them  here  with  their  families^ 
and  numerous  garrifons  are  entrufted  to  their  cha.rgc>  to 
over-awe  the  inhabitants  of  the  countuy ;  but  hitherto 
thefe  troops  have  been  found  infuflScient  to  thoroughly 
fiibdue  thefe  untrafhtble  mountaineers. 

Frequent  attempts  have  indeed  been  made  to  accomplifh 
tiiis  objcft,  and  new  forts  have  from  time  to  time  been 
ereded  m  their  country;  but  they  keep  themfelves  (hut  up 
among  their  mountains,  and  feldom  ifTue  forth^  but  to  dc- 
ftroythc  Chinefe  works,  or  rayagp  their  lands. 

Neither  filk  fluffs  nor  cotton  cloths  are  maniifaftured 
in  this  province ;  but  it  produces  a  certain  herb,  nearly 
j;c(tmh\ir\g  European  hemp,  the  cfoth  made  of  which  is 
nfed  for  fummcr  dreffes.  Mines  of  gold,  filver,  quick* 
£lver  ^nd  copper  are  found  here ;  of  the  laft  metal  thipfp 
fb^all  pieces  of  money  which  are  in  cqpimon  circulation 
throughout  the  empire,  are  piade. 

Koei-tcheou  contains  ten  cities  of  the  firft  clafs,  of 
which  Koei-y^ng  is  the  capital,  and  thirty-eight  of  the 
fecond  and  third.  Kocii-yang  is  faid  to  have  been  formerly 
the  refi4ence  of  the  ancient  kings:  and  the  remains  of 
temples  and  palacc^$,  ftill  to  be  {een,  proclaim  its  former 
piagniiicehce ;  but  thefe  monument  are  infenfibly  moul^ 
Bering  and  falling  to  pieces. 

•  The  Chinefe  In  this  province  are  more  taken  up  with 
defending  themfelves  from  the  incurfions  of  the  moun- 
taineers than  in  preferving  remains  of  antic^uity  on  which 
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fet  no  value :  thpir  houfes  are  built  of  eaflh  and 
loricky  and  the  greater  part  of  t)ie  cities  in  this  province 
ar^  but  heaps  of  cottages  badly  difpofed :  the  other  ninp 
pities  ajre  called  Se-tcheou,  Se-nan»  Tchm-yuen,  Che- 
tficn,  Tong-gin,.  Ngan-chan,  Tou-yun,  Ping-^yuen,  an4 
'Ouei*ning. 

Some  of  thefe  are  fituated  pn  the  })an]i;s  pf  agreeable 
riversy  and  in  fertile  y^^lleys,  and  a  ^reat  quantity  pf  lan<} 
might  be  found  which  ^ould  yield  a  cc»)fi(lerable  produce 
i¥ere  it  improved ;  but  the  mountaineers  firike  a  terroir 
Into  the  Chinefe,  whi^h  keeps  them  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  their  fortreffes.  This  province  hqwever  fucnUhes  the 
beft  horfes  in  China^  gad  an  iipmenfe  number  of  cows 
and  hogs  are  raifed ;  and  fome,  in^cellenf  wild  poulti^^  of 
a  moft  exquifite  tafte,  are  every  where  to  be  found* 

In  defcribing  the  fifteen  provinces  of  Chinaj  we  have 
pontented  ourfelves  with  pointing  oift  the  principal  cities 
which  they  contain*  The  author  of  Tu  the  Grf^  and 
C9nfycius  has  given  the  whole  number,  according  to  the 
account  which  ie  Jays  a  learncfl  mandarin  caufcd  to  be 
publifhed  for  the  ufe  of  government.  Although  it  is  im- 
pofTible  to  warrant  the  porredn6f8  pf  this  lift  of  the 
cities  and  monuments  of  Phina^  we  ihaU  ^ve  it  ^  pla^c 
Jierc. 

"  There  are  reckoned  to  be  fqur  thoufand  four  hundred 
and  two  walled  cities  in  China,  which  are  divided  into 
two  claflcs— the  civil  and  military.  The  civil  clafs  con^ 
taining  two  thoufand  and  forty-five,  and  the  military  two 
thpufai^d  three  hundred  and  fifty- feyen:  the, civil  cla& 
is  again  divided  into  three  others ;  one  hundred  and  fe* 
Vcnty-five  of  the  firft,  which  the  Chinefe  call  /au;  two 
hundred  and  feventy  of  the  fecond,  which  are  called  tcheou; 
and  an  hundred  and  fixty  of  the  third,  which  are  diflii^* 
^uiibed  by  t|^c  nafpe  of  bien^^^\ 
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•*  The  military  cities  are  divided  into  fcven  clafles  j  there 
tre  reckoned  to  be  fix  hundred  and  twenty^^nine  of  the 
fird,  five  hundred  and  fixty  of  the  fecond,  three  hundred 
and  eleven  of  the  third,  three  hundred  of  the  fourth,  one 
Imndred  and  fifty  of  the  fifth,  an  hundred  of  the  fixth^ 
and  three  hundred  of  the  feventh*  Soldiers  are  quartered 
in  fome  of  thefe  cities,  and  a  certain  quantity  of  land  af- 
figned  them  in  the  ndghbourhood  for  their  fupport.  The 
frontiers  and  fea  coads  are  defended  by  four  hundred 
and  thirty-nine  caftles,  well  fortified,  and  kept  in  good 
order:  there  are  alio  along  the  fame  coads  two  thou- 
fand  nine  hundred  and  twenty  towns,  many  of  which 
are  equal  in  extent  and  population  to  feveral  of  the 
widied  cities.  With  regard  to  towns  and  villages  dif- 
perfed  throughout  the  interior  parts  of  the  country,  wc 
are  afTured  that  they  are  almoft  innumerable,  and  that 
the  greater  part  of  them  are  rich,  commercial,  and  po- 
pulous ** 

*•  Public  inflitutions  in  China  correfpond  with  the  extent 
of  the  empire.  There  are  one  thoufand  one  hundred  and 
forty- five  royal  hofpitals,  or  lodging- places,  defined  for 
the  ufc  of  the  mandarins,  governors  of  provinces^  officers 
of  the  court,  couriers,  and  all  thofe  who  travel  at  the 
cxpence  of  the  emperor.  The  towers,  triumphal  arches^ 
and  other  monuments,  eredled  in  honour  of  good  kings 
or  illuftrious  heroes,  are.  in  number  eleven  hundred  and 
fifty-nine.  The  virtues  of  women,  as  well  as  thofe  of 
the  men,  are  entitled  to  public  honours  in  (phina:  two 
hundred  a^d  eight  monuments  are  to  be  ft*en  there,  con. 
fecrated  to  the  memory  of  a  certain  number  of  females, 
who,  by  their  modefty,  virtue,  and  attention  to  the  duties 
of  their  fex,  have  merited  the  efteem  and  veneration  of 
their  fellow  citizens.  Two  hundred  and  feventy-tWQ 
celebrated  libraries   ^rc   cojillnually   open    %q  the  \\^ 
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nil  atkl  men  of  genius,  and  die  fchools  or  colleges 
cAablilhed  by  Confucius,  and  thofe  founded  in  ho- 
nour of  hini,  are  multiplied  as  much  as  cities  and 
towns*** 
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CHINESE      TARTARY: 
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EXTENT,  BOUNDARIES^  ice. 

l^ftlNESE  Tartary  is  bounded  on  the  north  By  Sibc- 
ti^i  on  the  eaft  by  the  gUlph  of  Kamtfchatka  and  the 
eaftern  Tea ;  on  the  fouth  by  China,  and  on  the  weft  by  thd 
country  of  the  Kalmouks^  who  are  eftabliflied  between 
the  Cafpian  fea  and  Cafghan  The  different  trib^  which 
at  prefent  inhabit  this  coiintrjr  were  formerly  compre-^ 
hended  under  the  general  name  of  MouHgai  or  Mogul 
Tartars.  That  they  are  a  warlike  and  formidable  nation 
is  evident  from  the  conqueft  of  Indoftan,  and  the  fubjec- 
tion  of  China  under  the  conduct  of  the  famous  Zinghif-^ 
kan.  After  having  takeii  poiTeffion  of  the  latter  empire^ 
and  fupported  a  Tartar  emperor  there  foi'  an  hundred 
years,  they  were  expelled  by  the  Chinefe  in  1368^  Th^ 
fugitives  took  different  routs :  fome  going  tovtrards  the 
eslftern  fea,  where  they  eftabliflied  themfelv^  between 
China  and  the  river  Saghalien ;  the  reft  returned  weft- 
w^rd  to  their  former  country,  where,  intermixing  with  the 
Moguls  who  had  remained^  they  foon  refiimed  their  anci« 
ent  ntanner  of  living  ^  thofe  who  fettled  towards  the  eaiV, 
found  the  country  almoft  a  defert  and  without  inliabitants^ 
hence  they  retained  the  cuftoms  which  they  ha:d  imbibed 
in  China:    aiul   hence  the  origin  of   the    difference  of 
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tfceft  two  Mogul  nations  in  language,  government,  reli- 
gion and  cuftorfis.  "Thofe  of  the  well  Ml  retain  their 
ancient  name  of  Moilngal  or  ^ogul  Tartars :  the  others 
are  known  by  the  naiil^  olTMiiitchew  or  Eaftern  Tartars, 
Thus  Chinef2  Tartary  rtiay  be  confidered  as  divided  into 
two  parts — the  eiftferh  and  weftern,  agreeable  to  which  wc 
Ihdl  puriuc  our  dtfcriptioh. 

EASTERN  CHINESE  TARTAkY- 

Thi^  divifion  of  Tartary  extends,  north  to  fouth,  froixi 
the  fbrty-firft  to  the  fifty-fifth  degree  of  north  latitude ;  and 
eaft  and  v^eft,  fVom  about  the  hundred  and  thirty^feventh 
degret^  bf  longitude,  as  far  as  the  eaRern  fea,  being  bound- 
Ted  north  by  Siberia,  fouth  by  the  gulph  of  Lea-tong  and 
Corea,  eaft  by  thfe  eaftern  fea,  and  weft  by  the  country  of 
the  Mogufs. 

After  theiir  ^Xpulfion  from  China  In  136?,  the  Tartar^, 
who  cam?!  to  this  part,  immediately  began  to  build  towns 
and  villages,  and  to  cultivate  the  estrth  after  the  manner  of 
thfe  Chinefe^  athon^  whom  they  had  lived :  the  greater  part 
t)f  them  have,  therefoi'e,  remained  fixed,,  ar^d  are  in  gene-. 
ral  ttiore  civilized  than  the  reft  of  the  Mogul  nation.     They 
were  it  firft  governed  by  particular  Kans,  each  independent 
of  the  other  5  bilt  fince  the  X!an  of  Ningouta  took  poflcffi- 
dn  of  China,  the  eihperor,  who  is  ftilJ  one  of  his  defcend- 
smts,  has  reduced  under  his  dominion  all  the  other  kans  of 
this  part  of  Tartary :  and  governs  it  immediately  by  him- 
feff,  fending  governors  and  officers,  as  into  the  other  pro- 
vinces of  the  empire,  at  his  wilj.     It  is  divided  into  three 
grand  depatttnents,    viz,    Chen-yakg,   Ki-r;n,    and 
*rcitcrcAji, 

6HEN-YAIJGI, 

€Jhefi-png  €0fftj)tehehds  all  the  ancient  Leao-tong,  ex- 
tending t»  the  gteat  wall,  which  bounds  it  on  the  fouth ; 
\^%  on  ^e  ^^3  n^^th  anc(  wefl  it  \%  enclofed  by  a  pali(ade^ 

9. 
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better  calculated  to  defend  the  country  againft  robbers 
than  to  ftop  the  march  of  an  army  :  it  is  conftrufted  only 
offtakes  feven  feet  high,  without  any  bank  of  earth,  ditch, 
or  the  fmalleft  fortification ;  nor  are  the  gates  any  better, 
the  guards  at  which  confift  only  of  a  few  foldiers. 

Chen-yang  is  the  capital  city  of  the  country:  the  Mant- 
chew  Tartars  have  adorned  it  with  feveral  public  cdi- 
fices,  and  provided.it  with  magazines  of  arms  and  ftore- 
houfes.  It  is  confidered  as  the  principal  place  of  the  nati- 
on ;  and  fince  China  has  been  under  the  Tartar  dominion^ 
the  fame  tribunals  have  been  effabliflied  here  as  at  Pe-kin, 
exceping  that  called  Lii-pou  :  thefe  tribunals  are  compofed 
of  Tartars  only ;  their  determination  is  final  j  and  the 
Tartar  charafters  and  language  is  ufed  in  all  their  afts^ 
Chen-yang  is  built  on  an  eminence :  and  is  confidered  as 
a.  double  city ;  one  enclofed  within  the  other :  the  interior 
contains  the  emperor's  palace,  hotels  of  the  principal  man- 
darins, fovereign  courts  and  the  different  tribunals ;  the 
exterior  is  Inhabited  by  tradefmen,  and  thofe  whofe  employ- 
ments or  profeilions  do  not  oblige  them  to  lodge  in  the  in- 
terior :  the  latter  is  almoft  three  miles  in  circumference-; 
and  the  walls  which  enclofe  both  are  more  than  nine  miles 
round:  thcfe  walls  were  rebuilt  in  1631,  and  repaired  fc* 
veral  times  under  the  reign  of  the  emperor  Kang-hi, 

Near  the  gates  of  the  city  are  two  tombs  of  the  firft  em*, 
perors  of  the  reigning  family,  built  in  the  Chinefe  man- 
ner, and  furrounded  by  a  thick  wall  •  furniflied  with  bat- 
tlements  5  they  are  entrufted  to  the  care  of  feveral  Mantchew 
mandarins.  ' 

The  reft  of  the  cities  of  this  province  are  of  little  con- 
fideration  ;  they  are  for  the  moft  part  ill  built,  and  without 
any  other  defence  than  a  wall,  half  in  ruins,  or  conftruft- 
ed  of  earth  beat  together ;  an  exception  muft  however  be 
made  with  refpe£ltothe  city  of  Fong-hoang-'.ching,'  which 
is  populous,  and  a  place  of  great  trade,  arifing  from  it^ 
fituation  on  the  frontiers  of  Corea,     B^ing  near  the  en-i 
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trance  of  that  kingdom,  the  king's  meffengers,  and  fuch 
of  his  fubjcSs  as  arc  defirous  of  trading  in  the  empire, 
xnuft  pafs  It :  on  this  account,  it  is  frequented  by  a  great 
number  of  Chincfe  ;  who  arc  in  fomc  manner  the  fai^Qrs 
of  the  merchants  of  the  other  provinces.  There  are  in 
this  country  many  mountains ;  fome  of  which  abound  with 
metals  and  woo^  fit  for  building :  the  land  is  in  general 
fertile,  producing  wheat,  millet,  leguminous  plants  and 
cotton.  Immenfe  herds  of  oxen  and  flocks  of  (heep  are 
fecn  feeding  in  the  valleys. 

Kt.RIN. 

Ki-rin,  the  fecond  department  of  Eaftcm  Chinefc 
Tartary,  is  bounded  on  the  north  by  the  river  Saghalien, 
on  the  eaft  by  the  fea,  on  the  fouth  by  Corea,  and  on  the 
weft  by  the  palifade  of  the  province  of  Lcao-tong.  This 
country  is  rendered  extremely  cold  by  the  number  of  forcfts 
with  which  it  is  covered.  It  is  thinly  inhabited,  contain- 
ing only  two  or  three  ill-bUilt  cities,  furrounded  by  plain 
itiud  walls.  Plenty  of  gin-feng  grows  here,  as  do  moft 
of  the  fruit  trees  of  Europe  ;  and  here  the  emperor  fends 
thofe  criminals  who  are  condemned  to  banifhmentby  the 
laws. 

Ki-rin  IS  fituatcd  on  the  river  Songari,  and  is  the  refi* 
dencc  of  a  Mantchew  general,  who  is  invefted  with  all  the 
powers  of  a  viceroy  :  at  the  diftance  of  forty-five  leagues 
towards  the  north-eaft,  on  the  fame  river,  is  the  city  of 
Petoune,  ftill  Lfs  confidcrable  than  the  preceding:  having 
fcarcely  any  inhabitants  but  Tartar  foldiers  and  Chincfe 
condemned  to  banifhment. 

A  third  city,  which  may  be  confidcred  as  the  cradle  of 
the  prefcnt  imperial  family,  is  called  Ningouta.^  It  is  fur- 
rounded  by  a  fence  of  plain  ftakcs  driven  into  the  earthy 
which  touch  each  other,  and  are  twenty  feet  high  :  with- 
out  this  palifado,    there  is  another  of  the  fame  kipd^ 
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^  lesigue  in  circumference,  M^ith  four  ^ates  corvetponilfig 
to  the  foyr  cardinal  points.  This  city  is  tjbe  refidcnpe  of 
a  licutcn^pt-gcneral,  who  is  a  Mant9hew  Tartar,  ^d 
whofi?  jujifdidlion  extends  over  Ijic  neighbouring  CQuntrjr 
sind  all  the  villages  of  Yupi-tafe,  with  fon^e  other  petty 
nations  that  inhabit  the  banks  of  the  rivers  Oafouri  and 
Saghalien,  and  along  the  fea  902^,. 

The  Tartars  of  Yupi-tafe  are  of  a  peaceful  difpofitioQt 
but  ftupid  and  cloyirnifh.  They  fpvf  nothing  but  a,  litljc 
tobacco  in  fome  of  the  fields  fui;rounding  t^ifiir  viJU^^^ 
Immenfe  forefts,  almoft  impenetrable,  cover  the  reft 
of  the  country,  which  pr^dqg^  clouds  of  troublefome 
infcfts^ 

The  river  Qufpuri,  on  the  Ijiinl^s  of  which  th^fe  geo-. 
pie  live,  fupplies  them  with,  fi(h,  they  have  np  other  iQ^ody 
and.  fcarccly  any  clothes  but  what  they  njakc  of  their  fkin^ 
%yhicb  they  drcfs  and  dye  of  three  or  four,  colour^  Tfe^ 
cut  and  jpln  them  with  f^ch  dexterity  and  neati^ef^ 
that  they  appear  tp  Ij^c  i!5;.wed  with  filk,  npr,  ca^,  it  1^ 
perceived  until  they  are  ripped,  thaJt  this  tjbirca4  i^ 
only  a  very  fna^U  thong  cut  frpm  a,  {kip,  eat,cccdiqgly 
fine :  their  clothes  are  {haped  like  thqfe  of  the  Mantche«| 
Tartars,  and  the  women  fufpend  from  the  bottoms  of  thciJt 
long- cloaks  pieces  of  money  and  little  bells,  the  noifc  of 
which,  gives  notice  of  tlieir  approach  ;  they  part  their  bait 
into  fevcrai  treflfes,  and  let  it  hang  over  their  fhpuldcrr^  i 
all  tbcfc  ircfles  are  loaded  with  fmall  mirrors,  rings  and: 
other  toys. 

The  \\hole  fummor  thefe  Tartars  are  engaged  in  fiflN 
ing  \  they  generally  ufe  harpoona  for  flriking  large  fi(h^ 
and  nets  for  catching  tl>e  reft.  Theirboats  arc  fmall  ;  apd 
tjieir  canoes  are  made  of  the  bark  of  trees,  fo  well  fewed 
together,  that  the  water  cannot  penetrate  them.  Of  one 
part  of  their  fifti  they  make  oil,  which  they  bum  in  their 
lamps  :  another  fupplies  them  witli  immediate  food  »  and 


%lfii€dthej&  <}ry  i»  ihe^  fiui,  and  vdfefW^foi  wiot^r  whai 
the  ice  prevents  them  from  fiftiing. 

Pci|^  9)^  (f^vetlljt  1^  lit  gnoaU:  «fiiitiation  for  tbeir 
gi^t  v.a^  ^nd  impoitanee  iii  this  countvji :  ch«y  zw 
yoki^.  to  ijpdges,  which  they.  dsrajM^  and  condaA  along- tiw 
i^  6)C  hun<ifocfai  q£*  liiiks. 

BffjTOod  tiie  Ytipi-tafe  Taftairs  ai«-  the  K'etcheng^tafe 
TaMirs^  Theib  iahabitboth-hank^of  theciver  S^ha- 
ikn^Qulay  and  exceiid  thorQ&tv««  as  far  as  the  eaftem*' 
ffou  '  Their  couiUrje,  which  id  abaut  four  hundred  and 
fiAgr  miles  in  length,  contains  only  fmall  vlibgesy  die 
peater  part  of  which  are  iituaterf  on  the  banks  of  the  river* 
The  langyfl^  of  thefc  Tartars  is  different  from  that  of 
ibe  Mantchewsy  and^  is  dfOingutfhed  by  the  nanie  of 
Fifijta:  it  is  in  all  probability  the  fame  with  that  fpokcn 
by  the  ot^cr  more  northerly  Tartars  who  live  beyond  the* 
mouth  ^  the  river  Saghalien. 

Thofe  Tartars  do  not  fliave  their  heads,  they  wear  th^ic 
hair  tied  in  a  knot  with  a  ribband,  or  inclofed  in  a  ba|^ 
helrind;  Tlrey  appear  to  be  Icfs  clownifti  than  the  Mant- 
efaewS)  en>pbying  much  of  their  time  in  huniing  fables» 
of  the  ikins  of  which  they  aro  obliged  to  pay  a  certain 
tribute. 

TClT-CI-Ci>R. 

The  mod  northerly  of  thp  depatt^ncnts  of  I?;iikm  Cbi- 
nef<^  Tartary  is  thzS  of  Tcitcijs^r. —  This  i$.  a.  av>dpvi> 
city  built  by  the.  emperor  of  Ciiina^tQ  fccure.  bis*  froor. 

tiers  againft  th9  Mufcovites.  The  cpuntry  i%  occupied; 
by.  different  Tartar-  tribes4  the  pi:ir.cip^l  of  which 
arc  the  Mi^ntchcws,  Solon^,  and.  the  Tagoyris  the-, 
ancient  inhabicant;;  of  the  country.  The:  two  latt^if' 
tribes  fubmitted  to  the  Mantchews,  and  implored  their. 
afliOance  agijoft  the  Mufcovites,  who  had  made  th^m- 
felves  formidable  to  the  Tartar  nations  who  inhabii^Mi 
the  thanks  of  the  Sagha  lisn-oula,  ^d  the  Soiigan-oula^ 
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as  well  as  to  thofe  on  the  little   rivers  that  fait   int^ 
tfaem* 

•  The  city  of  Tcitcicar  is  fortified  by  clofe'  paliiades  and 
a  wall  of  earth.  The  fpace  enclofed  by  the  former  con- 
tains the  tribunals  and  the  houfe  of  the  Tartar  general ; 
that  between  the  paliiades  and  the  wall  is  occupied  by  the 
ibldiers  of  the  Tartar  garrifon^  merchants  and  tradefmen^ 
the  greater  part  of  whom  are  Chinefe  drawn  here  by  the 
hopes  of  gain,  or  condemned  to  exile  for  their  crimes  ; 
their  houfes  are  only  of  earth,  but  form  pretty  large 
ftreets.  The  jurifdi^on  of  Tcitcicau:  extends  over  die 
new  cities  of  Merguen  and  Saghalien-oula-hotun,  or  Ci/f 
^  the  Black  River  z  the  latter  is  the  moft  populous,  rich, 
and  important,  on  account  of  its  fituation :  it  ftands 
on  the  fouthern  bank  of  the  river  Saghalien,  commanding  a 
plain  in  which  feveral  villages  have  been  built,  and  fecur- 
ing  to  the  Mantchew  Tartars  the  pofleflion  of  extenfive 
deferts  covered  with  woods,  in  which  a  great  number  of 
iables  are  found.  The  Mufcovites  would  have  foon  be- 
come matters  of  thefe  valuable  forefts,  if  the  fort  of 
Yafca,  erefled  higher  up  on  the  river  Saghalien,  had  been 
fuffercd  to  remain;  but,  by  the  treaty  of  peace  in  1689 
between  the  Ruffians  and  Chinsfe,  it  was  agreed  that  it 
fliould  be  domolilhedj  -that  no  caufe  of  umbrage  or  com-* 
plaint  might  be  left  to  the  Tartar  hunters. 
'  This  agreement  does  not,  however,  prevent  the  Tartars 
from  keeping  ftrift  watch  on  their  territories  \  and  they 
keep  advanced  guards  conftantly  ported  in  proper  places, 
and  a  number  of  armed  barks  on  the  rivej  Saghalien. 

The  Tagouris,  who  are  the  oldcrt  inhabitants  of  the 
country,  are  tall,  ftrong,  and  accuftomed  to  labour ;  they 
build  themfclves  houfes,  cultivate  their  lands,  and  fow 
com  ;  although  they  are  ffirr>iin.kd  by  Tartars  who  live 
under  tents,  and  who  are  entiiely  ignorant  of  agricul*- 
tur«. 
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The  Solon  Tartars  arc  robuft,  braver,  and  more  ingo*' 
Tiious,  than  the  Tagouris ;  they  are  almod  all  hunters ; 
their  women  mount  on  horfeback,  handle  the  bow  and  the 
javelin^  and  follow  in  the  chace  flags  and  other  wild  ani- 
mals. About  the  beginning  of  OSober  they  take  their 
departure  to  hunt  fables,  clad  in  (bort  clofe  garments  of 
wolf -s  ikin ;  their  heads  are  covered  with  caps  of  the 
fame ;  and  their  bows  are  fufpended  at  their  backs. 

TTiey  take  with  them  feveral  horfes  loaded  with 
lacks  of  millet,  and  their  long  cloaks  made  of  foxes  or 
tygers  (kins,  with  which  they  defend  themfclvcs  from  the 
cold  during  the  night. 

The  fable  ikins  of  this  country  are  valuable ;.  but  the 
obtaining  of  them  expofcs  the  hunters  to  dangers  and 
fatigues  almod  unparalleled.  Neither  the  vigorous  cold 
of  winter,  which  freezes  the  largeft  rivers,  the  dread  of 
tygers, 'which  muft  be  encountered,  nor  the  death  of  many 
of  their  companions,  prevents  thefe  people  from  returning 
every  year  to  this  dangerous  occupation.  The  moft  beau* 
tiful  Ikins  are  put  apart  for  the  emperor,  who  buys  a  cer- 
tain number  of  them  at  a  dated  price ;  the  reft  are  fold 
high,  even  in  the  country,  being  immediately  bought  up 
by  the  mandarins  and  merchants  of  Tcitcicar, 

Pearls  are  found  in  fome  of  the  rivers  which  difcharge 
themfelves  into  the  Saghalien-oula.  This  fif^iery  requires 
little  preparation :  as  thefe  fmall  rivers  are  generally  very 
(hallow,  the  divers  plunge  to  the  bottom  of  the  water, 
and  colled  whatever  oyfters  they  can,  as  chance  diredls, 
Tctuming  to  the  bank,  with  their  load.  This  pearl-fiftjery 
belongs  to  the  emperor ;  but  the  pearls  are  fmall,  and  not 
of  a  fine  water  ;  a  kind  much  more  beautfful  are  found  in 
ibme  other  rivers  of  Tartarv  which  flow  into  the  caftern 
fea.  The  cmpero^-  however  fends  every  year  to  this  fifhe- 
ry  a  certain  number  of  men  chofcn  from  the  eight  Tartar 
t^ands.     The  three  firft^  which  are  the  moft  cekbra^ted 


and  fiwnvro^,  fmi%\(h  thitty-threc  c^onftpanies  \  Hit  other 
five  iWn%f  fit.  Each  company  hss  ^  c»ptam  and  fer^ 
jpMt ;  three  fii^jerfor  o(H<±n  comtnmd  the  who^v,  and  ^ 
cecuin  number  of  merchants,  well  aequainn^d  wkh  rtte 
flb^tire  of  pcartsi  tc^^o^n^pany  them.  Ail  thefe  tompahics 
for  their  perflnifion  td  fiAi  rtiuft  evefy  jrear  pay  to  the  tm-^ 
peror  ekven  hundrM  and  fort}'  pcarte>  vphich  is  the  fixeA 
tribute.  Thfc  xhTcc  firft  cofnpanicB  furm(h  five  hundred 
and  tvrenty^cight ;  nnd  the  Bve  U(l»  five  hundred  and 
fiiccy»(ix.  Thtfc'muft  b^  pure  and  wiLhoiitbIenii(h»  others 
Wife  they  are  rctuiHed,  and  others  required  in  thcilr  fteadk 
The  pearls  are  examined  at  the  return  of  theft  cdf^pa^i 
niesandy  if  they  are  few  in  number,  thcoffi(?frtart  pu« 
r»i(hed  as  guilty  of  ntglticncc,  artd  their  pay  either  Ih)ppd4 
for  a  whole  year,  or  thcV  fere  i2a(hiered. 

The  Matitchtws  difpcrfed  throughdut  Eafl«rn  Chincfc 
Tartary  have  neither  templea  nor  idols  ;  they  ftdort  as  they 
cxpfcfs  it  the  Hthft^r  ^  He^m^,  to  whom  they  oife^  (k^ 
crifkes  ;  but  fiftce  they  have  eatcrtd  China,  f<wv)c  of  thera 
worOiip  Fi>  ind  other  idoli  of  the  Chinefc.  They 
tte  however  in  get^cral  attached  tO  their  ahcient  WllgiOfi  \ 
which  they  <:onfider  as  the  caufc  of  their  idtual  grt^tncft 
and  the  caufe  of  the  profperity  of  their  arm?. 

Nations  who  hare  become  conquerors,  have  in  gcniraj 
tad  the  vain  ambition  of  being  thought  defc^nded  from  ai\ 
aiuftrious  origin-  Thus  when  the  Marttchcw  TaHark 
fcw  thcmfelves  mafters  of  China,  theyga^c  themfeivesa 
ccIcAial  cxradVion,  and  placed  a  god  at  th<!  head  of  tlidt 
face.  Th«  following  fable  cOn^cmiag  their  firft  (bvcretgn^ 
\^  related  by  them,  afnd,  alfo  isfound  in  foriitS  of  their 
inoO  auihemic  books : 

.  «•  Oa  the  top  of  the  white  morintatQ  towards  tht  rifing 
«  of  the  fun  ^  a  ^lebrated  lake,  citkd  Peulkauri,  as  wfeU 
*•  as  that  part  <tf  Ao  mountain  whcte  It  n  fituate<f.  W<^ 
<«  have  learned  by  tradition*  thtt  tho  daaghtcr  of  Hesf 
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**  vcn,  having  defcended  pn  the  banks  of  this  lake,  taded 
^'  a  red  fruit,  eat  fome  of  it^  conceived,  and  afterwardi 
*^  brought  forth  a  fon  of  the  fame  nature  with  herfelf« 
<*  As  this  wonderful  child  was  endowed  with  celedial  gifts^ 
**  he  fpokc  the  very  moment  after  his  birth ;  his  figure 
'<«  was  wonderfijil,  ^nd  every  thing  i(i  it  difplaycd  majefiy 
k  ***and  grandeur.     When  he  grew  up,  he  amufed  himfelf 
^^  fometimes  in  traverfing  the  lake  in  th^  trunk  of  a  tree^ 
'*  which  was  hoUowtd  out  in  the  form  of  a  boat.     One 
**  day,  having  fufFcred  himfelf  to  be  carried  away  by  the 
*'  current,  the  boat  flopped  of  itfelf  at  that  place  of  the 
m  ^  river  which  ferved  as  a  port  to  the  people  on  each  fidp 
<<  of  it,  and  as  a  magazine  for  th^ir  different  commodities. 
<<  It  happened  at  that  time,  that  tumultuous.affemblies 
<<  were  held  everyday  in  the  neighbourhood  of  this  place, 
•*  for  the  eleding  of  a^fovercign ;  three  chiefs  of  familiep 
/<  difputed  with  each  another  for  the  honour  of  command*^ 
*<  ing  the  refl ;  each  had  his  partifans  almoA  equal  in  numr 
*^  ber  and  flrength ;  on  which  account  they  could  not 
*'  agree ;  neither  being  willing  to  yield,  and  each  confi- 
•*  dering  his  party  as  the  moft  powerful^     One  of  tlie 
**  company  having  gone  aiide  to  draw  water  from  the 
**  river,  beheld  with  aftonifhment  this  young  flranger» 
♦«  After  having  contemplated  him  (i>r  foroc  moments,  he 
*'  haftened  back  to  his  companions,  to  inform  tiKm  of 
•*  what  he  had  feen.     When  he  was  near  enough  to  be 
**  underwood,   A   miracle!   cried  he,  a  miracle!  Let  us 
**  ceafe  our  difputes  !  Htfijen  itjelf  wifljes  to  put  an  end  tf 
**  them  ;  it  hathfent  us  a  kingy  in  the  perfon  of  an  extraot^ 
**  dinarj  youth,  whom  I  have  juji  feen  on  the  river.     Tes,  it 
**  is   Heaven  itfelf  which  bath  fent  htm :  /  judge  from 
•*  vuhat  I  have  feen.     For  what  other  purpofe  could  a  young 
*'  man  of  this  nature  be  permitted  to  land  here  t  On  thefe 
<'  words,  the  whole  multitude  flocked  to  the  fhore  to 
<<  enjoy  thefpcfiacle  which  had  been  announced  to  them  : 

S 
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««  fhofc  who  arrived  firft,  turning  towards  the  reft  wfi<f 
'*  followed,  cried  out,  Nothing  is  more  true  /  this  is  reallf 
*«  a  miraculous  child;  this  is  the  Jting  whom  Heaven  fends 

,  t<  j^^ — ^g  haive  occajion  for  no  other m 

"  Thefe  words  paflcd  fucceflivcly  from  mouth  to  mouth, 
"  and  every  one  took  a  plerfurc  in  repcatrng  them.  A» 
<<  foon  as  the  firft  tranfports  of  admiration  were  a  little 
<<  calmed,  two  of  the  chiefs  of  flte  company,  addrefling 
*<  the  ftranger,  faid  to  him.  Amiable  yowig  man,  illu/tri^ 
**  ous  youth  !  who  art  thcu  ?  by  what  fortunate  chanct 
<*  have  we  the  happinefs  of  feeing  thee  antong  us-^I  am 
<*  relied  the  youtfg  mart,  /  am  the,  fort  of  the  daughter 
<<  of  tieal)en\  my  name  is  AisiN-klOKO,  or  KlORd  OP 
*^  Gold.  T1)us  am  I  named  by  Heaven  itfelf;  myfirmme 
*^  is  PovtiCouRi-vONOCHONO  :  /  am  fent  to  terminate 
<'  your  difputes,  and  to  caufe  harmony  and  concord  fo  rtign 
<*  among  you.** 

"  Scarcely  had  he  done  fpeaking,  when  trarilports  of 
<<  joy  burft  forth  on  alt  fides  with  reiterated  (houts  of 
**  applaufe ;  and  the  two  chiefs  Who  had  RtR  addreflfed 
<'  him>  thrufting  their  fingers  between  cadi  other,  e%^ 
^*  tended  their  scrms  and  formed  a  kind  of  feat,  uponr 
*<  which  they  placed  the  illailrioos  youth,  and  carriej 
*<  him  wkh  refpeA,  followed  by  Che  whole  multitude^ 

'«•  to  the  place  where  the  three  eompetttors  ftood  :  Behold^ 
•'  faid  they,  accofting  them,  behold  the  fovereign  whom 
**  Heaven  itfelf  hath  fent — we  have  occcfion  for  no  other m 
**  Let  all  contentions  among  us  be  now  ertdedy  and  let  eterf 
*^  altercation  ceafe. — We  confent^  replied  the  three  candi- 
«*  dates  ;  let  this  augujt  youth  govern  us  ;  let  him  be  our 
•*  king — we  henceforth  acknowledge  hirtt  asfuchJ* 

From  the  period  in  which  the  Tartars  gained  poffeffion 
of  the  throne  of  China,  their  language  has  beenfamitiaf 
at  the  court  of  Pe-kin*  Two  prefidents,  one  a  Tartar, 
th€  other  a  Chincfe,  are  at  the  bead  of  every  ibvereigQ 
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6ourt ;  and  all  the  public  a£ls  iflued  from  thefe  principal 
tribunals  are  drawn  up  in  the  Tartar  andChinefe  lan« 
guagcs* 

This  language  is  confldered  as  much  eafier  to  be  ac- 
quired than  that  of  China,  but  it  would  have  been  in 
danger  of  being  entirely  lofi,  had  not  the  Tartars  taken 
precautions  for  its  prefervation.  They  perceived  that  it  was 
becoming  impoverifhed  by  many  of  its  terms  being  for* 
gotten  :  the  old  Tartars  gradually  died  in  China,  and  their 
children  learned  with  greater  facility  the  language  of  the 
conquered  country  than  that  of  their  fathers,  beeaufe  th^ir 
mothers  and  fervants  were  in  general  Chinefe. 

Kang-hi  thought  his  glory  interefted  in  perpetuating  the 
language  of  his  nation*  He,  therefore,  in  the  commence- 
ment  of  his  reign,  inftituted  a  tribunal  compofed  of  lite- 
rati verfed  in  the  Tartar  and  Chinefe  idioms  ;  fome  of 
whom  he  ordered  to  tranflate  books  of  hiftory  and  other 
el\eemed  works  ;  but  the  greater  number  were  employed  in 
compiling  a  treafure  of  the  Tartar  language  ;  this  latter 
work  was  executed  with  furprifing  perfeverance  and  expcdi« 
tion.  If  any  doubt  arofe,  the  veterans  of  the  eight  Tar- 
tar  bands  were  interrogated  ;  was  it  neceffary  to  make  far- 
ther refearches,  p^rfons  who  had  recently  arrived  from 
the  interior  parts  of  their  country  were  coixfultedi  and  re- 
wards were  offered  to  thofQ  who  ihould  difcover  any  old 
words  or  ancient  modes  of  expreffion  proper  to  be  Inferted 
in  the  treafure.  Thefe  were  afterwards  ufed  in  preference 
to  others,  for  the  purpofe  of  recalling  them  to  the  memory 
of  thofe  who  had  forgot  them*  or  teaching  them  to  the 
young  Tartars  who  had  never  had  any  knowledge  of  them « 

When  all  thefe  words  wercicolkflcd*  they  were  didri- 
buted  into  feveral  clafles  :  the  firft  fpeaks  of  the  heavens  ; 
the  fecond,  of  time  ;  the  thirds  of  the  ea^. ;  the  fourth, 
of  the  emperor,  government,  ceremonies,^  cuftonas»  mu-. 
fiCi  booHsi  war,  bunting,   man,  drinking,  eating,  filks^ 
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cloth  J  drefs,  labour,  workmen,  inftrumentSi  barks,  oom^ 
herbs,  birds,  animals  wild  and  domefpc,  fi0ies,  reptiles. 
Ice. 

Each  of  thcfe  cUiTes  was  divided  into  chapters  and  ar«« 
tides  ;  all  the  words  were  written  in  capitals,  and  under 
each  were  found  in  fmaller  ^haraders  the  definition,  ex« 
planation  and  ufual  meaning  of  the  word.  Thus  a  ftand' 
ard  of  the  Tartar  language  was  ef^ablifhed,  to  which  the 
learner  can  refer,  and  of  which  the  Tartar^  are  not  a  little 
proud. 

WESTERN  CHINESE  TARTARY- 

This  vaft  country  of  the  Moguls  is  bounded  on  the  north 
by  Siberia,  on  the  eaft  by  Eaftern  Chinefe  Tartary, 
on  the  fouth  by  the  great  wall  and  Le^o-tong,  and  on  the; 
weft  by  independent  Tartary.  It  was  partly  from  the  bo- 
foms  of  thefe  deferts,  that  thofe  celebrated  conquerors  ifTu* 
ed  who  made  all  Ada  tremble,  and  whqfe  exploits  fill  us 
with  aftonilhment.  The  Mogul  nation  is  fubdivided  into 
a  multitude  of  others,  who  all  fpcak  the  fame  language^ 
generally  called  the  Mogul  language :  they  have,  indeed,^ 
feveral  different  diale£)s»  but  thefe  do  not  prevent  th^npi 
from  underftanding  each  other.  Thefe  Tartars  have  nei- 
ther towns,  villages,  nor  ho^fes ;  they  JForm  themfelye^ 
only  into  wandering  hordes,  and  live  under  plain  tents^ 
which  they  tranfport  according  as  the  temperature  of  the 
diflTcrent  feafons,  or  the  wants  of  their  flocks  require  ; 
they  pafs  the  fummer  on  the  banks  of  their  rivers,  andi 
the  winter  at  the  bottom  of  fome  mountain,  or  little  hill, 
which  ihelter$  them  from  the  (harp  north  wind.  Each  o( 
thefe  tribes  has  its  refpeflive  limits,  and  it  would  be  con- 
fidcred  as  an  adl  of  hoflility  to  encroach  on  thofe  of  their 
neighbours.  They  are  naturally  clowniih,  and  dirty  in 
their  drefs,  as  well  as  in  their  tents,  where  they  liv^ 
amidft  the  dung  of  their  flocks,  which  when  dried  they 
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burn  inftead  of  wood.  Enemies  to  labour,  they  prefer 
living  on  the  fpontaneous  productions  of  the  eafth  and  the 
food  which  their  flocks  fupply  them  with,  to  being  at  the 
trouble  of  cultivating  the  foil :  it  even  appears  that  they 
pegleft  agriculture  from  pride,  for  when  they  were  aiked 
by  the  miflionaries  why  they  did  not  cultivate  at  leaft  fome 
gardens,  they  replied  the  grajs  wasforbeajlsj^  and  heafis 
for  man. 

During  the  ftimmcr,  they  live  on  the  milk  which  they 
get  from  their  flocks,  ufing  without  diftinflioa  that  of  the 
1:0 w,  marc,  ewc^  goat,  and  camel.  Their  ordinary  drinl^ 
IS  warm  water  in  which  a  little  coarfe  tea  has  been  in- 
fufed ;  with  this  drink  they  mix  cream,  milk,  or  butter, 
according  Xo  thejr  circumftances.  They  alfo  make  a 
fund  of  fpirituoqs  liquor  of  four  milk,  efpecially  of  that 
cf  the  mare,  which  they  diftil  after  having  allowed  it  tQ 
ferment.  Thofe  of  bettei:  condition,  before  they  diftil 
this  four  milk,  mix  nf^ith  it  fpme  of  the  flefh  of  their  flieep 
'which  has  been  ^Ifo  left  to  ferment.  This  liqqor  is  flrong 
suid  n9urifliing  :  their  moft  voluptuous  orgies  confift  in 
^tting  drunk  with  it. 

Thp  Moguls  arc  free,  open  and  finccre.  Thej'  pride 
themfelve^  f hiefly  on  their  dexterity  in  handling  the  bow 
and  arrow,  mounting  on  horf<^hack,  and  hunting  wild 
beafls.  Polygamy,  though  permitted  among  them,  is  fel- 
dom  indulged  in.  They  bum  the  bp^ies  of  their  dead, 
^nd  tranfport  the  afhes  to  eminence^,  where  they  intcc 
them,  covering  the  grave  with  a  heap  of  flones,  over 
^bich  they  plant  ^  number  of  fmali  flandards.  They 
are  unacquainted  \yith  the  ufe  of  money,  and  trade  only 
by  barter. 

A{thoug^  the  IVfoguls  mi^ht  appropriate  to  themfelves 
the  fpoUs  of  a  great  number  of  animals,  the  ikins  which 
Ihey  ufe  for  cloatbing  are  generally  thofe  of  their  flieep. 
They  wear  the  wool  inmoft,  s^nd  the  flcin  on  the  outfide. 
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They  arc  expert  at  preparing  and  whitening  thefe  fkins^ 
Some  of  the  better  fort  among  them  ufe  the  {kins  of 
Aags,  does,  or  wild  ^ats  for  fpring  drefles ;  but  whatever 
0ire  they  take  to  prepare  their  (kins,  they  always  exhale 
a  ftrong  and  difagreeable  fmell  ;  hence  they  are  called 
by  the  Chinefe  TJao-tatJe^  or  Stinking  Tartars.  Their  tents 
almoft  always  fmcU  of  their  (heep,  and  are  endured  with 
(difficulty  even  by  thofe  who  bav^  been  long  accuftomed  ta 
(them. 

T^cfe  t*nt«  are^  however,  more  eommodious  than  the 
common  OJies  of  the  Mantchews,  which  are  compofed  of 
double  or  fingle  canvas,  Hmilar  to  thofe  of  our  troops  \  thofe 
of  the  Moguls  are  circular,  in  form  of  the  fruftum  of  a  cone, 
and  covered  with  a  large  piece  of  white  or  grey  felt.  A 
round  hole  in  the  top  gJves  a  pailage  to  the  fmoke.  The 
fire  is  made  in  the  middle  of  the  tent,  and  \irfiile  the  fire 
lafts,  thefe  portable  huts  are  very  warm,  but  they  foon  get 
cold,  and  in  winter  the  people  are  in  danger  of  being  frozen 
to  death  in  their  beds.  They  are  equally  infupportable  du« 
ring  the  fummer,  on  account  of  the  great  heat  concerts 
tered  in  them,  and  of  the  dampnefs  which  fefults  froni 
the  wet  and  4irt,  with  which  they  are  furrounded,  that 
penetrates  them ;  fuch,  however,  is  the  force  of  cuftont 
and  education,  that  thefe  miferable  huts  are  preferred  to  the 
agreeablen^fs  and  convenience  of  the  Chinefe  houfes,  merely 
that  they  may  enjoy  thp  pleafure  of  changing  their  habi- 
tation every  fcaibn. 

The  religion  of  the  Mogul  Tartars  is*  confined  to  the 
WorQiip  of  Pa^  They  have  the  moft  faperftitious  venera-ir 
tion  for  their  laxna^iy  \^ho  are  a  fet  of  clowniih,  ignorant, 
and  licentious  priefts,  who  profefs  to  have  the  power  of 
i:alli4ig  down  hail  or  rain  J  to  thefe  Uff^oi  they  give  the 
mod  valuable  of  their  effip^^s  in  return  for  ptdyirs^  whidx 
they  go  about  reciting  from  tcn(  to  tent.  Thefe  people 
wear  hanging  at  ^heir  necks  a  kind  of  ch^plet,  Qver  whicli 
they  fay  their  prayers. 
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All  the  moguls  are  governed  by  lansj  or  particular 
princes,  independent  one  of  the  other,  but  all  fubjedted 
to  the  authority  of  the  emperor  of  China,  who  is  coafi^ 
dered  as  the  grand  kan  of  the  Tartars*  When  the  Manl-^ 
chews  fubdued  Chlna^  they  conferred  on  the  moft  pow-- 
^rful  of  the  Mogul  princes  the  titles  of  vangy  fiilsy  pisze 
and  CMgj  the  lame  with  our  titles  of  iingf  Juke,  iarl  and 
marquis  i  each  of  them  had  a  revenue  affigned  him>  but 
iar  inferior  to  the  appointments  of  the  Mantch«w  lofds  at 
re-kin:  the  emiperor  fettled  die  limits  of  thttr  territories, 
and  appointed  laws,  according  to  ^hich  they  are  at  pre-* 
Cent  governed :  the(e  tributary  kans  have  not  the  power 
of  condemning  their  fubjeAs  to  death,  nor  of  depriving^ 
them  of  their  pofTeffions ;  Ack  two  &Seis  ari»  referyed  for 
the  fupreme  tribunal  eftabliflied  at  Pe-kin  for  the  ailairs 
of  the  Moguls.  To  this  tribunal  every  individual  has  the 
right  of  appeal  from  the  ientence  of  his  prince,  who  is 
obliged  to  appear  in  perfon  whenever  he  is  cited. 

The  Mogul  nation  under  the  Chinefe  government.  Is 
divided  into  four  principal  tribes,  the  Mogulsy  properly 
fo  called — the  Kalias,  Ortousy  and  the  Tartars  of  Kohntrm 

THE  MOGtrts. 

According  to  the  map  of  Chinefe  Tartary  taken  from 
the  memoirs  of  the  Jefuits,  who  iirft  gave  us  an  account 
of  it,  the  country  of  the  Moguls  extends  more  than  nine 
hundred  miles  from  eaft  to  weft,  and  fix  hundred  from 
north  to  fouth :  it  is  enclofed  between  the  country  of  the 
OrtOQS,  the  great  wall,  Eaftern  Tartary  and  the  country 
of  the  Kalkas:  thefe  people  are  divided  into  ft^rty-nine 
I/,  or  ftandards  -,  every  ftandard  comprehending  an  inde« 
terminate  number  of  companies,  each  confifting  of  one 
hundred  and  fifty  heads  of  families ;  and  as  thefc  families 
are  generally  numerous,  each  company  may  be  reckoned 
at  one   thoufand   individuals :    befides    tliefe    forty ^nin; 
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fiandards,    there  are  five  others,  commanded  l)y  officers 
whom  the  emperor  of  China  fends  thither; 

The  beft  cultivated  canton  of  all  the  Mogul  teiritories 
i$  the  diftrid  of  Carichmgy  near  the  great  wall ;  here  the 
emperor  goes  every  year  to  enjoy  the  pleafure  of  huntings 
here  he  generally  pafleS  the  fummer;*  and  here  he  has 
caufed  feveral  beautiful  pleafure-houfes  to  be  built,  the 
principal  of  which  is  Geho.  This  prince  poflefles  exten- 
five  domaihs  in  the  country  of  Dartchtng  and  along  the 
great  wall  which  belonged  to  his  anceftors,  to  whofe  lot 
they  fell  in  the  partition  that  was  made  at  the  tiiiie  of  the 
conqueft  of  China*  The  emperor  turns  thefe  patrlmo^ 
nial  poflTeflions  to  good  account  by  means  of  fanners 
which  he  fends  thither,  the^'produce  of  them  being  appro* 
priated  to  the  fupport  of  his  houfliold ;  for  he  never  touches 
the  revenues  of  the  ftate,  which  are  depdfited  in  the  pub- 
lic treafury,  for  the  payment  of  the  troops  and  officers 
of  the  empire*  The  number  of  cattle  kept  on  thefe 
royal  farms  is  immenfe ;  the  miffionaries  have  informed 
us  that  from  accounts  furnifhed  by  fome  of  the  officers 
belonging  to  the  paftures,  they  reckoned  one  hundred 
and  ninety  thoufand  Iheep,  divided  into  two  hundred  and 
twenty-five  fiock^)  and  almoft  as  many  oxen  and  cows, 
divided  into  herds,  each  containing  an  hundred :  the  num- 
ber of  ftallions  kept  is  ftiil  more  confiderable.  Thefe 
farms,  ftuds  and  flocks  make  more  impreffion  on  the  minds^ 
of  the  Tartar  and  Mogul  princes,  and  render  them  much 
more  fenfible  of  the  grandeur  and  power  of  the  emperor^ 
than  all  tlie  magnificence  of  his  court  at  Pekin. 

THE    KAtKAS. 

Thefe  Tartars/ who  are  faid  formerly  to  have  com-* 
pofed  a  numerous  tribe,  confifting  of  more  than  fix  hun- 
dred thoufand  families,  inhabit  to  the  north  of  tlie  Mogul 
Tartars.  Their  country,  which  rerxhes  as  far  as  the  king- 
dom of  the  EUulheSj  is  near  nine  hundred  miles  in  extent 
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frmA  ^t  to  ¥^ft«  It  WAS' in  this  region^  towards  the  forty^ 
£fith  degree  of  north  latitude,  that  the  city  of  Karmhwi^ 
the  feat  of  the  empire  x>f  Zinghis-kanj  and  of  that  of  his 
fiicceflbrs,  was  fituated. 

Thefe  people  live  under  tents  along  the  banks  of  the 
rivers  which  water  their  country  s  the  moft  confider- 
able  of  which  are  the  Kerlon,  Toula^  Touy  and  the  Se^ 
lingue;  their  banks  are  well  inhabited^  and  they  flow 
through  extenfive  plains,  covered  with  rich  paftures; 
their  waters  are  wholefome,  and  abound  with  excellent 
fifli,  particularly  trout.  The  Kerlon  runs  from  weft  to 
cafty  and  faUs  into  the  lake  Koulon^nor,  the  waters  of 
which  difcharge  thcmfelves  into  the  river  l^aghalien  by 
that  of  £rgone.  The  Kerlon  is  not  deep  ;  being  in  almoft 
every  part  fordable :  it  does  not  exceed  fixty  feet  in 
breadth,  but  its  banks  afford  the  beft  paftures  in  l^artary. 
On  the  northern  (ide  of  it  are  the  ruins  of  1  large  ci^,  built 
by  the  Mogul  fucceflfursof  the  famous  dob)ai*kan;  this  city 
appears  to  have  been  fquare^  and  about  two  leagues  in  cir-» 
cumference  \  its  foundations,  fomc  pieces  of  the  walls,  and 
two  pyramids,  half  in  ruins,  ftill  fublift  \  it  was  called 
Para-hotutt,  or  The  City  of  the  Tyger» 

The  river  Touta  runs  from  eaft  to  weft^  and  is  broader^ 
deeper  and  more  rapid  than  the  Kerlon ;  its  banks  are 
fiutoimdcd  with  woods  and  beautiful  meadows^  and  the 
mountains  which  hang  over  it  on  the  northern  fide  are 
covered  with  forcfts  of  aged  firs.  This  river,  after  having 
received  the  waters  of  the  Selingue,  lofcs  itfelf  ih  the  lak6 
of  Pai-cai,  the  iargeft  in  all  Tartairy.  This  lake  is  in 
the  territories  of  tlie  Mufcovites,  and  even  the  Selingue  does 
not  entirely  belong  to  the  Kalkas ;  for  the  Rufllans  are 
maimers  of  the  lower  part  of  the  river,  near  which  they 
have  built  a  fmail  city,  called  Selingefkoi.  The  water 
of  the  Touy  is  pure  and  wholefome  \  it  waters  plains  as 
fertile  as  the  Toula^  and  after  having  traverfed  feverai 


tcry  extenfive  cantons^  fuddenly  lofti  bfelf  in  the  DofertR 
6(  the  earth,  .... 

The  vaft  dcfcrt  which  the  Chincfc  euM  Chamo,  ziid  the' 
iTartars  Cchr^  occupfcs  almoft  all  the  feutbem  part  oftHe 
tbuntry  of  the  Kalkas.  Thfe  dcfeft  is  cftimated  to-be 
irtorc  than  three  hundred  tiiHes  iff  length  from  caft  to  wcft^ 
ahd  almoft  the  fame  in  Breadth  from  north  to  fouth,  ancf 
^vcn  morfe  towards  the  wcftenr  part  ;  it  ptcfenta  nothing 
hilt  immenfc  plains  of  fand,  intcrrapted  here  and  thcrer 
by  fome  little  hiBs,-  on  \Wiich  are  fcert  a  few  buihes,  but 
not  a  (ingle  tree.  This  defert  is  in  general,  dr}",  and  def* 
titute  of  paflinrage  ahd  water  of  every  kind,  exeept  a  fmall 
i^umber  of  pools  m  which  the  rain  is  collcfted,  and  a  fe^ 
had  wells,  that  arfc  fDmetimes  to  be  met  with.  Its  fituation^ 
is  very  high  ;  the  cold  here,  on  that  account,  h  fcvcrcy 
and  continues  very  long.  The  great  quantity  of  faltpetre 
with  which  the  fand  is  impregnated  gfeatly  contributes  tor 
this  temperature,  and  on  diggii%  only  a  ftw  fcet  belovf 
the  furface,  the  earth  may  be  found  frozen  in  every  fea- 
fbn  of  the  year. 

The  neighbouring  ^f  artars,  when  they  trarcrffr  thefc 
fends,  geiKrally  make  ufe  of  camels,  beci^rufe  th^fe  animals 
require  little  food,  and  can-  Hre  without  water  for  fevdral 
days. 

In  1 68S  a  war  wag  ckrried  on  by  the  king  of  the  EleOu 
Aes  againft  the  Kalkas^  which  aimoft  deftroyed  the  whofe 
Nation.  To  avoid  the  purfuit  of  a  fuperior  enemy,  they 
fought  the  aflidance  of  the  Chinefe  arms,  and  offered  ta 
f^bmic  to  the  empire.  K-ang-hr  undertook  theii^  defence^ 
conquered  the  king  of  the  Eieuthes,  and  retained  the 
Kalka  Tartars  under  Kis  dominion,  after  having  confer^ 
fed  upon  their  princes  different  titles  of  honour. 

The  Kalkad  have  among  them  one  of  thofe  grand  lama» 
called  h3u-tou6lou\  he  is  lodged  under  a  large  tent,  and 
Aiews  himfclf  ta  the  puhUcy  lying  on  a  kind  c^  altar. 
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«fiere  lie  receiver  with  the  greateft  indiftfCAce  the  adonu 
4ion  of  the  Tartar  tribet • 

He  (alutcs  DO  <me^  not  even  the  princosi  1>ut  receivet 
liomage  from  them  with  the  dignity  of  a  gpd.  The  Infa^ 
tuation  of  the  Tartars^  and  theif  ftupid  veneration  for 
^8  Uina»  occafioD  a  prodigious  eoncourfe  of  ftrangers  at 
Iben-Pira,  where  he  refides.  Bonzes  from  Chinas  In<* 
idoftan,  Pegu«  and  many  other  far  miH-e  diftant  countriea 
may^  feen  there :  and  the  great  number  of  tents  that  are 
croSled  aroimd  his,  form  a  i^ind  of  city,  or.  fair,  to 
4!rbich  Mulcovite  merchants  fometimes  go  to  traffic* 

This  bou-t^uBou  is  however  but  a  lama  of  the  fecond 
^rdcr  ;  for  a  kuna  who  rtfldes  on  the  river  Lafa  in  Thibet 
is  acknowkdged  bisfuperior;  and  is  generally  confidered 
iu  Che  high-prieft  and  fupreme  chief  of  the  Tartar  r&^ 
ligion* 

THC    ORT0U8. 

The  eountry  of  the  Ortous,  who  inhabit  to  the  north  of 
tfie  great  wall,  and  to  the  weft  of  the  Moguls  properly 
(o  called,  is  three  hundred  and  thirty  miles  in  extent  froni 
eaft  to  weft,  and  feventy  from  fouth  to  north.  Thefc 
people  are  divided  into  fix  ftandards,  comprehending  one 
hundred  and  fixty  fix  companies,  each  coihpofed  of  an 
iiundred  and  fifty  heads  of  families.  The  Ortous  are  of 
tfifrce  difpodtion,  extremely  lively,.and  fcldomfubjed  to 
fnelancholy,  on  which  account  they  have  been  called  the 
J^renchof  Tartary. 

The  emperor  Kang-^hi,  in  the  courfe  of  hi»  expedition 
againft  the  Eleuthes  in  1696,  ma4e  ibme  ftay  among 
Ac  OrtouSf  of  whom  be  gave  the  following  account  in  a 
letter  which  he  wrote  to  the  prince,  his  fon,  who  had 
remained  at  Pe-kin:  «<  Hitherto,"  fays  he,  <'  I  had  no 
♦«  juft  idea  of  the  Ortous  :  they  arc  a  vcuy  polite  nation, 
M  and  have  loft  nothing  of  the  ancient  manners  of  the 
V  true  IVJoguls.     All  their  princes  live  in  perfe^a  imion 
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^<  union  one  with  another,  and  know  not  the  difference 
*^  of  mine  and  thine*  A  robber  is  never  heard  of  among 
<<  them,  akiiough  they  take  no  precautions  to  guard  their 
**  camels  and  horfes :  if  by  chance  one  of  thefe  ainmalt 
^*  Ihould  ftray,  thp  perfon  who  finds  it  takes  proper  caro 
**  of  it  until  he  difcovers  the  owner,  and  refcores  it  to  hint 
**  wldiout  acocfrting  the  leaft  gratuity.  The  Ortous  are 
^  intelligent  in  ^vevy  thing,  cfpecially  in  the  nuinner  of 
«  rearing  cattle.  The  greater  part  of  their  horfes  are 
<^  mild  and  tradable.  The  Tchahar,  who  live  to  tho 
^*  north  of  the  Ortous,  are  celebrated  for  breeding  them 
i*  with  care  and  fucccfs  ,  I  believe,  however,  the  Ortous 
^  furpafs  them  in  that  reiped  ;  but,  notwithftandii^  this 
*<  advanta^,  they  a^e  fcarccly  fo  rich  as  the  reft  of  the 
^*  Moguls.  They  handle  the  bow  very  ungracefully,  and 
«*  in  general  acquit  thcmfclvcs  badly  in  all  exercifes  of 
<«  this  kind  ;  but  their  bows  arc  remarkably  ftrong,  and 
^*  they  hit  a  aia^k  with  wonderful  adduefs^  The  air  of 
M  this  country  is  exceedingly  wholefome,  the  \i^aters  arq 
"  excellent,  an4  th^  ppvyip^s  her?  hs^ve  a^  exquifit^ 
•'  ta(te/' 

TARTARS  OF    KOKONOlti. 

Thefe  Tartars^  who.  are  Eleuthes  or  Kalmeuch  by  na^ 
tion,  and  who  are  at  prefcnt  fubjedb  of  the  emperor,  oc- 
cupy an  cxtenftv©  country  to  the  weft  of  China  and  the 
province  of  Chen.fi,  from  which  they  are  feparated  by 
lofty  mountains.  They  Uke  their  name  from  a  lake  in 
Ais  co^ntry,  caHed  in  their,  language  Ki>konol,  or  Kiilonor^ 
tjnd  which  is  one  of  the  l^rgeft.  in  Tartary.  They  are 
fubjea  to  eight  princes,  each  iiylependent  of  the  other,  an5 
all  of  the  race  of  the  kan  of^  the  Eletuhes  Tartars, 
V  Thefe  people  derive  their  principal  riches  feom  the  gold 
which  is  found  mixed  with  the  fand  of  their  rivers,  and 
above  all  widi  that  of  Altang-kol,  or  the  Golden  River, 
which  furni^csi  in  gold  dull:  the  principal  revenue  o£  tb^ 
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princes  of  Kokonor,  vAiok  vaflals  during  fumtner  are  etn^ 
{Joyed  in  coUeding  it  A  man  during  die  four  montht 
employed  in  fcarching  for  this  gdd,  may  coUe£l)  on  an 
average,  ten  ounces,  and  even  more  of  it,  according  to  hii 
aiftivity  and  addrefst  The  whole  procefs  of  this  labour  is 
very  fimple :  the  men  carry  the  fand  from  the  bottom  of 
the  river,  waik  it  a  little,  and,  retaining  what  appears  to  be 
gold,  throw  away  the  reft ;  that  which  is  retained  is  after* 
wards  melted  in  crucibles,  and  the  gc4d  is  reckoned  to  be 
exceedingly  fine  s  the  Tartars  however  fell  it  for  only  fix 
times  i\s  weight  in  filver.  Abundance  of  gold  is  alfo 
found  in  feveral  o(he|:  rivers  which  water  the  neighbouring 
flates  of  the  grand  lama,  and  great  quantities  of  it  are 
txaniported  to  China* 

Another  principal  article  of  the  trade  of  Kokonor  is  a 
Icind  of  napped  woollen  ftufF,  called  pou-Iout  manufadlured 
by  thcfe  T^^s,  who  have  th^  art  of  dying  it  of  diiFerei^ 
colours ;  long  drefTes  are  m^ie  of  it  in  the  country,  and  it 
is  generally  ufed  at  Per  kin  for  covering  feats^  The 
•  Hoang-ho,  or  th^  Yellow  River,  has  its  fource  in  this  cor- 
ner of  Tartar jr, 

Befides  th^  above »  the  Chinefc  Empire  was  extended  io 
fartary  by  the  conqucft  of  th^  kingdom  of  the  Eleuthcs 
in  1759,  by  the  arms  of  the  prefent  emperor  Kien-iong. 
The  whole  nation  of  the  £leuthes>  known  in  Europe  and 
Ruifia  by  tlie  nan^e  of  Kaln^ucks,  may  b^  divided  intp 
three  branches,  all  proceeding  from  the  fame  fteni.  One 
of  thefe  are  the  Tartars  of  Kokonor,  of  whom  we  have 
^ready  fpol^en ;  but  the  ipoft  wefterly  and  at  prefent  the 
mod  powerful  and  numerous,  occupy  the  country  contaiiv- 
ed  between  the  Cafpian  Sea,  Mufcovy,  Samarcand,  and 
Cafghar,  which  extends  eaftwards  as  far  as  a  vaft  chaip 
pf  mountains,  fuppofed  to  be  a  continuation  of  Caucafus. 
Annually  during  winter  thefe  Tartars  encamp  on  the  fliore 
9f  ^e  Qafjpian  Sea^  near  the  village  of  Afir^cap,  w}ic|[e  thsj 
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^any  on  a  condckrable  trade*  Thfc  <bird  <UvU{on  inhaMc* 
to  the  eaft,  from  the  chain  of  mountains  before  mentioned^ 
us  far  as  another  chain  of  lofty  n)ountains»  the  mod  con^^ 
iidcrable  of  which  are  called  Altai :  many  large  rivers  have 
their  fources  in  this  mountaini  the  principal  of  whidi  are 
the  Oby  and  Irtis.  The  country  which  thefe  people 
inhabit  is  very  extenfive,  bordering  on  the  north  irith 
Mufcovy,  and  on  the  fouth  with  the  territories  of  the 
Uft>ec  Tartars;  thcfe  are  the  people  whom  Kien-long 
|ias  obliged  to  fubmit  to  the  Chincfe  govfcrnment. 

Wc  (hall  not  enter  into  a  detail  of  the  origin,  prqgreft, 
^n J  various  events  of  that  war ;  but  content  ourfcjves  with 
fnenlioning  the  refult  of  that  conquefi,  and  defcribing  the 
new  territory  procured  by  it  to  the  Chinefe  Empire,  as 
vrell  as  the  revenue  arifing  from  it. 

Befides  the  country  which  properly  formed  the  kingdom 
of  the  EleutheSy  this  rtate  poffcffcd  fcvcral  other  confi* 
derable  territories,  w^hich  have  in  like  manner  yielded  t6 
the  conqueror;  among  this  number  are  X^ittle  ^oukaria 
and  the  cities  of  Cafghar  and  Yergucn,  with  all  thehr 
fjcpendeneies.  The  following  information  refpefling  this 
country  is  drawn  from  the  letter  in  which  the  Chinefe 
general  gave  an  account  of  his  e^cpedition  to  the  empe-> 
Tor. 

The  general  informs  the  emperor,  that  <*  bcfidca 
the  principal  cities  of  the  Mahometan  canton,  Hi\sHAit 
and  J  EKKiiyi*  they  had  taken  fcvcntcen  cities,  great  and 
fmall;  and  fixtecn  thoufand  villages  and  hamlets  \  an4 
that  in  all  the  diftrift  of  Ha{har  there  were  about  fifty  of 
fixtv  thoufand  families.-' 

'  Hafhar  is  fituated  a  little  to  tiic/fouth-eaft  of  Pe-kirt^ 
and  diftant  from  Sou-fcheou^  a  city  of  Chen-fi,  the  weftern-j 
moft  of  China^  about  fix  thoufand  /yr,  or  eighteen  miles.  It 
is  fomething  more  than  thirty  miles  in  circumference  j  but 
its  populf;tion  is  not  propoftiona\>le  to  its  extent :  it  coif-* 
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liming,  according  to  tiie  sccoimt  tafeeir  by  the  Chiftcfo 
general,  no  more  than  two  tboufand  five  hundred  famtlieft* 
To  the  eaft  of  Haihar  are  Ouchei  and  Akfou,  and  between 
Haihar  and  Akfou,  there  are  three  cities  and  two  large  ri]^ 
foges :  the  nmvbcr  of  inhabitants  in  thefe  cities  and  viU 
higes  amount  in  all  to  about  fix  thoufand  faniilics. 
'  Wefiward  from  Hafliar  lies  JntchiitHf  between  whicll 
there  are  three  cities,  and  twoironfiden^e  villages;  cOn-* 
taining  together  about  two  thouiknd  two  hundred  femilies* 
Haihar  is  to  the  north  of  Jcfkim,  and  betiv'cen  them  lie 
two  cities  and  two  villages,  which  together  contain  nearly 
four  thoufand  four  hundred  families. 

When  Kdldan-TJtrtng^  the  laft  king  of  the  Eleutftct, 
reigned  over  thefe  Mahometans,  the  tribute  which  die 
people  of  Haihar  were  obliged  to  pay  him  amounted  to 
67C0  Unke^  or  2010A  ilerling;  this  prince  received  alfo, 
by  way  of  tribute  for  the  territories  dependent  on  this  city, 
4O1898  pathma  of  grain,  or  19404.10  Chincfs  buihels^ 
1463  tcbarak  of  cotton,  or  14630  Chinefe  pounds,  and  365 
icharak  of  fafFron,  or  3650  pounds. 

Befides  what  we  have  mentioned  he  received  alfo  a  tri- 
bute from  the  Cofachs  and  the  Thcckoiachet.  Thefe  two 
nations  were  obliged  to  pay  annually  the  fum  of  2600a 
t9nkey  or  780CI :  one  year  to  be  furnifhed  by  the  Co/aks^ 
the  next  by  the  Tchokohaches.  The  body  of  merchants,  and 
thofe  who  deal  in  cattle,  pro  vifions,. and  other  things  of  the 
feme  kind,  paid  a  feparate  tribute  cf  aocoo  tcfihcy  or 
6oco/.  per  annum ;  they  were  beGdes  obliged  to  furnifli  four 
l^eces  of  lapeftry,  four  pieces  of  velvet,  twenty-fix  pieces 
of  plulh  and  other  fluffs,  and  tlie  fame  number  of  pieces  of 
felt,  which  the  lamas  and  Mufcovitcs  ufe  for  their  head* 
drefles. 

Befides  the  ufual  taxes  which  the  Eleuthes  paid  ia 
common  with  others,  every  ten  families  among  them  were 
obliged  to  furnilh  ten  ounces  of  gold :  thofe  v,ho  had  gar- 
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4ens  or  vineyards  were  obliged  to  furniih  dried  raifins;  to . 
the  quantity  of  a  thoufand  pounds  for  every  feven  gardens 
or  vinejrardSi 

,  Thofe  who  properly  compofed  the  body  of  merchants- 
paid  every  year,  feparately  and  independent  of  other  tribute^ 
five  hundred  pounds  of  red  copper ;  thofe  who  carried  on 
trade  with  Ouentouftan  (Indoftan)  or  in  Mufcovy,  had  to 
pay  on  their  return.a  tenth  of  their  profit.  With  regard  to 
foreign  merchants  who  Came  to  traffic  at  Haihar,  they 
paid  only  a  ^twentieth  part  of  their  gain;  fuch  was  the 
ttiage  which  the  Chinefe  general  found  eftablifhed  here* 
It  feldom,  however,  happened  that  all  thefe  taxes  were  well 
paid.  The  general  farther  informed  dit  emperor  that  the 
inliabitants  were  fewer  in  number  and  much  poorer  thaa 
they  were  in  the  time  of  Kaldan-Tfinngj  and  that,  owing 
to  the  misfortunes  of  the  war,  they  were  become  juft 
0bje£ls  of  pity.  He  further  ftates  the  foil  of  this  country 
as  far  from  being  rich :  in  good  years  producing  feven  or 
eight  returns  i  in  common  years,  only  fiyej  and  in  bad 
years,  three  at  moft. 

QTHER      TRI££S      SUBJECTED       TO      THE     CHINESE 

GOVERNMENT. 

To  the  preceding  fubje£ts  of  the  Chinefe  Empire  we. 
muft  iitill  add,  the  Si-fans^  the  nation  of  the  Lo-^los^  and  the 
Miae^tfe  mountaineers^ 

SI-FANS< 

The  Si-fans^  or  Tou-fans,  dwell  to  flie  weft  of  China 
and  the  provinces  of  CheA-fi  and  Se-tchuen..  Their  coun- 
try is  a  continued  ridge  of  mountains^  enclofed  by  the  ri- 
vers Hoang^ho  on  die  north,  ta-^/ong  on  the  weft,  and. 
T^ng-tfe^kiang  6vi  the  eafb,  between  the  thirtieth  and  thirty- 
fifth  detrrees  of  north  latitude^ 
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llie  Si*fiu)S  are  divided  into  two  kinds  of  people  i  tlie 
ohe  are  Called  6y  the  Chinefe  £laci  St^fdns^  the  other 
2^/no— names  given  then^  not  from  a  difFerehce  of  (folotir 
ill  their  peribns,  but  from  the  different  .colours  of  their 
tents.  The  black  are  the  moft  downilh  and  wretched : 
living  in  finall  bodies,  and  governed  by  petty  chicfe,  de- 
pending upon  a  greater. 

The  Ydlow  Si-fans  are  fubjea  to  fiunilies,  the  old* 
eft  of  ifehich  becomes  a  lama,  and  aflUmes  the  yelloilr 
drefs.    Thefe  lama-princes  liave  the  poMcer  of  tryiiig  cauies^ 
and  punilhii^  crimihals )  but  their  government  is  by  no 
means  burthenfome ;   and  provided  that  ariain  himors  are 
find  theMj  arid  ibty  receive  funffiialfy  the  dues  0/  the  gnt 
fcf  which  amount  to  very  little,  theydloleft  none  of  their 
fubje^ls.    The  greater  part  of  the  Simians  live  In  tents  f 
but  fome  of  them  have  houfes  built  of  earth  and  brick* 
Their  habitations  are  not  contiguous  i  forming  at  moft 
but  finall  hamlets,  confifting  of  five  or  fix  familieSt    The/ 
feed  a  number  of  flocks,  and  want  none  of  the  neceflariei 
of  life.     The  principal  article  of  their  trade  is  rhubarb^ 
Hvhich  their  country  produces  in  abundance.    Their  horfei 
are  finall ;  but  well  (haped,  lively  and  robuft. 

Thefe  people  are  of  a  noble  and  independent  fpir!^ 
and  it  is  with  reIu£bnCe  that  they  acknowledge  the  fu* 
peiiority  of  the  Chinefe  government,  to  Which  tte/  iutV6 
been  fubje£led :  if  fummoned  by  the  mandarins,  they  rate* 
ly  appear ;  but  the  government,  for  political  reafons,  lyinks 
at  this  contempt,  and  fearing  to  ufe  force,  endeavours  to 
keep  thefe  intrafbible  fubje£^s  under  by  mildnefs  and  mo* 
deration :  it  would,  indeed,  be  difficult  to  employ  rigor-^ 
ous  means,  in  order  to  reduce  them  to  obedience,  as  theii; 
wild  and  frightful  mountains,  the  tops  of  which  are  al- 
ways covered  with  fnow,  would  afFord  them  places  of  &el* 
ter,  from  which  they  could  nevet  be  driven  by  force. 

The  cuftoms  of  thefe  mountaineers  are  totally  different 
from  thofe  of  the  Chinefe.    All  their  religion  confids  in 
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their  adoration  of  the  god  Fo^  to  whom  their  attachment 
is  great,  and  their  fuperftitious  veneration  extends  even  to 
his  minifters,  on  whom  they  have  confidered  it  as  their  duty 
to  conlcr  fupreme  power,  and  the  government  of  the 
nation* 

Some  of  their  riVers  wafh  down  gold  mixed  with  tlieir 
iauds:  they  form  it  into  vafes  and  fmall  ihitues,  of  which' 
they  often  make  oflerings  to  their  idol;    it  even  appears 

at  the  ufe  of  gold  is  very  ancient  among  them;  for  Chi-> 
Aefe  books  relate,  that  under  one  of  the  emperors  of  the 
oynafty  of  Han^  an  oiScer  having  been  fsnl  to  them  to 
<:omplain  of  the  ravages  committed  by  fomc  of  their  chiels, 
they  endeavoured  to  appeafe  him  by  making  him  a  prefent 
of  a  piece  of  gold  plate,  which  the  officer  refused,  telling; 
the  SUfans^  that  "  rice  ferved  up  in  golden  diflies  was  to 
^  him  infipid  food/' 

Thefe  people  have  loft  much  of  their  ancient  fplendour. 
At  prefent,  they  are  confined  in  a  wild  country,  where 
they  Kavc  not  a  fingle  city,  but  they  enjoyed  formerly 
Vn  extenfive  dominion,  and  formed  a  powerful  and  for* 
midable  empire,  the  chiefs  of  which  often  gave  great  un<-» 
eafinefs  to  the  Chinefe  erfiperors.  They  were  then  in  pof- 
Veflion  of  fever al  trads  of  land  toward  the  eaft,  which  at 
prefent  make  part  of  the  pvovinces'of  Sf^tchuen  and  Chen-Ji  ; 
they  even  at  one  period  extended  their  conquefts  to  Chinas 
and  reftdered  themfelves  mafters  of  feveral  cities  of  the  fe* 

• 

cond  clafs,  of  which  they  formed  four  principal  govern^ 
ments:  in  the  weft,  they  feized  upon  all  the  countries 
which  lie  beyond  the  river  Ta-long,  and  reach  as  far  a$ 
the  boundaries  of  Cachemir  j  but  inteftine  divifions  infen^ 
fibly  weakened  this  great  monarchy,  and  at  length  brought 
it  to  ruin,  according  to  the  Chinefe  annals  about  the 
year  1227 :  iince  that  time,  tlie  Si-fans  have  retired 
to  their  native  mountains,  where,  from  being  a  conquering 
and  polifhed  people,  they  have  again  funk  in  a  great  dc^ 
gree  into  then*  original  barbarity. 
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.  '  to-j:oflr. 

The  Lo'hs  are  dirperCed  throughout  the   province  of  • 
yuH'fiatfy  and  conlpofc  a  ^particular  people,  difKnd  from 
the  Chinefc.    They  were  formerly  governed  by  their  own' 
fovereigns  ;  but  they  fubmitted  to  the  emperor  of  China, 
on  condition  of  having  the  feals,  and  enjoying  for  ever  all 
the  honors  of  Chinefe  mandarins.     The  emperor  on  his* 
part  ftipulated  that  they  jbould  be  dependent  on  the  go- 
vemoi^  of  the  province  in  civij  affairs,  in  the  fame  man-* 
ner  as  Chinefe  mandarins  of  equal  ranks  that  they  fhould* 
receive  from  him  tho  invefture  of  all  their  lands  j  in  which 
however,  they  were  to  exercife  no  jurifdiaion  witliout  his* 
cotifent !  d)c  emperor  engaging  o«  his  part  to  inveft  «on^ 
but  the  neareft  heirs  of  each  lamily, 
.  The  Lo'Iot  are  in  general  well  \iftdc,  and  enured  to 
Iftb^r.    They  have 'a  particular  language  of  their  own 
md  a  manner  of  writing  fmiilar  to  that  of  the  bonzes  of 
P^u  and  Ava.     Thefe  cunning  priifis  having  infinuated 
tlienifelvts  into  Ae  feyour  ef  the  rickeft  and  moft  powerful 
of  the  Lo'loi^    intr^ducet)  among  them  tjie  %vorfliip  and 
fdigious   cer<m>Qnies  of  tb^ir  country ;   they  h^ve  eveii 
i&duced  them  to  bu^ld  large  temples,  the  architc^ure  of 
wfai^h  is  entirely  di&rent  from  that  of  the  Chjoefe.  : 

The  princes  of  thp  Lp^ht  are  aWbluta  mafere  of  thei# 
fitbjeds,  and  have  the  right  of  pUnilhing  them,  eyen  b/ 
death,  without  waiting  for  |he  anfwer  of  the  vlcerby,  gnd 
iheise  are  qo  defppts  more  readily  obeyed  by  their  flaye^ 
dian  thefe  lords  by  their  fubjefts.  ' 

Thefe  princes  have  a  number  of  officers  attached  tb 
fikdi  perlbnal  fervice ;  and  they  appoint  the  commanders 
^ailAe  troops  which  they  have  under  their  infpedipn'; 
•Ais  army,  which  is  a  kind  of  militia,  is  compofed  of  ca-r 
vaky  and  infantry,' armed  with  bows  and  lances,  and  fome- 
^mea  i^ufquets*  The  iron  and  copper-ipines  contaiiicSd 
4A  th0  bowels  of  (hfif  mountains^  enable  0iem  ^  malie 

Ua    • 
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their  own  armour.  Thefe  mountains  are  laid  alfo  to 
abound  nf ith  mines  of  gold  and  (ilvec* 

The  drefs  of  the  Lq-los  confifts  of  plain  dra^^ers }  a 
\ftk  of  cotton,  which  hangs  down  to  their  knees,  and 
a  ftfaw  hat;  their  legs  are  entirely  hare,  and  they  wear 
only  landals :  their  princes  drefs  after  the  Tartar  foibioQ» 
and  generally  ufe  filk*fluffs.. 

The  women  have  a  long  robe,  which  covers  their 
ivhole  body  down  to  ^ir  feet ;  above  which  they  tie  a  fmall 
^loak  that  reaches  no  fardier  than  the  girdle.  In  this  drefr 
they  appear  on  hor&back  at  marriage  ceremonies,  (r 
when  diey  pay  vifits,  accompanied  by  die  females  in  their 
train,  alfo  on  horfeback,  aiid  by  their  federal  doaie{(^  . 

MIAO»TSB  MOUNTAINEERS. 

XJfider  th^  name  of  Mho^tfi  are  comprehended  fevera) 
tribes  differing  from  each  other  oAly  by  fome  particular 
cufloms.  They  are  difperfed  through  die  prbvinees^f  ^<« 
icbuiHf  Km^uhipuf  Hou^dngi  ^^ffg-Sj  tad  on  the 
frontiers  of  the  province  of  ^ang-Uhg.  From  tiKir  Qioun^ 
tains  they  formerly  made  incurfions  into  the  flat,  open 
|»tmtry,  although  the  Chinefe  built  cafUes  and  fortrefles  in 
feveral  places,  and  furniflied  them  with  numerous  garv 
rifons  for  the  purpofe  of  reftraining  them.  They,  were 
for  a  long  time  contented  with  putting  a  flop  to  thtir  ra-^ 
yages,  without  declaring  war  againft  diem;  and  when 
they  committed  any  aAs  of  hoftility,  they  thought  it  ftiffi* 
cient  to  drive  them  back  to  their  mountains,  without 
tempting  to  force  thetn  from  their  places  of  retreat 

The  Mifio-tie  lived  under  the  government  of  princes, 
whp  pofieiled  the  iame  authority  over  them  as  diofe  of 
th^  1^-4^  have  over  ^eir  fubje£b :  they  fupport^  a  )iouie<* 
bold,  and  a  regular  militia,  and  had  under  them  feyend 
petty  Sudatory  lords,  who  were  obliged  to  levy  troops 
for  them  whenever  they  received  orders. 


\ 
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'  The  ufiial  arms  of  the  Miao-tfe  are  bows  and  haH-piLes. 
Their  horfes  are  much  cftecmcd  bjr  the  Chinefe,  and  fell  for  • 
ah  exceffi  vc  price,  oi>  accoianl  of  the  nimbi  enefs  and  agility  ' 
VRth  which  they  climb  the  mountains. .  \Vhcn  they  chofe 
oiScers  From  amongft  themfelves  the  candidates  were  obliged 
to  ride  full  fpecd  down  th^  fteepeft  declivities,  and  to  clear 
at  one  leap  wide  ditches  in  which  large  fires  are  kindled. 
'  The  Miao-tfe,  who  inhabit  the  province  of  Koei-lcheou^' 
towards  Liping-fou^  have  hoiifes  built  of  brick,  but  of  only 
one  ftory,  and  in  the  lower  part,  they  keep  their  horfes,  oxen, 
cows,  {beep  and  hogs.    Thefe  MiaoSfi  are  coUeded  into 
villages,   and  live  in  great  harmony  with  one    another. 
They  crativate  the  earth,  make  acoarfe  fort  of  muflin,  and 
Ihanufa6hire  a  kind  of  carpets,  which  are  good  and  we!I 
woven,  and  which  fcrve  to  cover  them  during  the  night. 
The  Chinefe,  who  keep  up  a  correfpondencc  with  thefe 
Miao-t(e,  purchafe  the  timber  of  their  forcfts,  which  they 
cut  down  in  (heir  mountains,  and  deliver  to  the  buyer  by 
tolling  it  into  the   river  that  traverfes    their    country^ 
VHscn  the  pttrchafer  receives  it,  he  makes  floats  of  it  and 
carries  it  off,  after  having  left  the  price,  which  confifii 
hf  a  certain  number  of  cows,  oxen  and  buflkloes.     The 
Mi^'lfi  employ  the  fkins  of  thefe  animals  for  niaking 
brcaft-^lates,  which  they  cover  with  thin  plates  of  fted 
cr  copper:  thefe  breaft-plates  are  heavy,  but  exceedingly 
ftrong.    The  ordinary  dreft  of  ihcfe  Miao-tje  confifts  of 
a  pair  of  drawers^  and  a  kind  of  jacket  which  covers  over 
dieLr  foreaft. 

.  Tbofe  who  are  difperfed  in  that  part  of  Hou-quang 
neareft  tp  the  provinces  of  ^uang-tong  and  ^uang-fi^ 
Aough  they  feemed  to  acknowledge  the  jurifdiiSion  of 
'^  Chinefe  madarips,  were  in  reality  for  a  long  time  inde* 
pendent.  They  go  bare-footed,  and  by  being  accuftomed 
to  running  among  their  mountains,  they  climb  the  Aeepeft 
focks,  and  w^k  over  the  rotigheft  group^  without  fed* 
pS  the  leaft  inconvemencc. 
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The  hcad-d/cfs  of  their  womea  is  very  fmgular,.    They 
place  tranfverfcly  upon  their  heads,  a  finall  piece  of  board^- 
of  about  a  foot  ia  length,  and  five  or  fix  inches  in  breadth  > 
over  this  they  fpread  their  hair,  and  fix  it  to  the  wood  by. 
means  of  wax^    The  Mia^-tjf  women  confider  this  as, 
an  elegant  head-drefs,  and  do  not  fcem  to  perceive  the. 
reftraint  to  which  it  fubjccb  them;  for  they  cannot  lie 
down  unlefs  they  place  fomething  to  fupport  their  necks ; 
4Ad  they  are  under  the  ncoeffity  of  turning  their  htads^ 
every  moment  when  they  walk,  to  avoid  the  buihes  with, 
which  their  country  is  covered.     The  difficulty  is  ftill 
greater  when  they  comb  their  hair,  which  is  three  or  fouc 
time^  in  a  ycai* ;  on  thcfc  occafions  they  arc  oMiged  to 
remain   whole    hours   before  a   large  fire  to   melt   th^ 
wax ;  after  they  have  cleaned  their  haifi  they  again  dre&  if 
in  the  £unemanner»    This  kind  of  hair  bonnet  is  howevel' 
ufed  oiily  by  the  young  females,  for  thofe  who  are  9:lvance4 
in  life  pay  lefs  attention  to  drefs,  and  are  contented  with 
only  turning  their  hair  up  and  tying  it  in  a  knot  on  the 
top  of  their  heads,    Thofe  Miaa-ife  who  live  towards  th/t 
middle,  and  fouthern  part  of  th^  province  of  Koei-tcheou^ 
are  fubjcd  to  the  madarins  of  the  province,  and  make  a 
part  of  th^  Chinefe  people,  whofe  cuftoms  they  have  ia 
general  adopted  \   z^  particular  head-drcfs,  different  froqi 
the  cap  commonly  worn  by  the  Chinefe,  being  (he  onlf 
mark  of  diftindtion  which  they  have  prefcrved.     Othenp 
are  governed  by  hereditaiy  man4arins^  who  are  confidered 
as  naturalized)  although  Chjnefe  by  extradion,.  being  ^ 
fcended  from  fubaltern  officers  of  the  army  of  Ho9J['Vqu^ 
on  whom,  as  a  reward  for  their  ferviccs,  thp  government 
of  a   certain  number  of  villages  taken  from-  the  li^ao- 
t|e  wa^  conferred,     Thefe  petty  princes,  or  mgndarin^^ 
iudge  in  the  firft  initance,  the  caufes  of  thdr  v^^als^whom 
they  have  a  right  of  puniQiing,  but  i^ot  capitally.     An 
f ppeal  however  may  be  cair^d  unmediatel y  from  their  tf i« 
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VuHal  to  that  of  "flle  TchUfouy  or  governor  of  a  city  of  the 
firft  clafs,  who  may  revcrfe  the  fenttncc,  or  ftay  the  pro«f 
cecdlngs* 

'  According  to  thfe  accounts  of  the  Chinefe  the  whole 
Miao-tfe  nation  a^fc  a  relHefs  and  barbarous  peopk-— then 
iVithout  faith  or  probity,  and  above  all,  notorious  plun- 
derers;  but  Father  Regis  and  the  other  miilionaries  who 
made  a  map  of  their  country,  do  not  give  them  the  fame 
charaften — They  on  the  contrary  declare,  that  they  found 
them  an  aftiVe;  laborious  and  obliging  people,  an3  re- 
jharkablylioneftand  pun&ual  in  rcftoring  whatever  effeds 
they  had  cntrufted  to  their  care. 

■  Thefe  formidable  moufitaineers,  Who  may  be  faid  to 
Jiave  enjoyed  liberty  and. independence  for  two  thoufand 
years, "have  ibeen  at  length  completely  fubjeftcd.  This 
event  muff,  in  the  judgement  <rf  the  Chinefe,  form  one  of 
the  moft  memorable  epochas  in  their  hiftoty ;  and  the  name  of 
KiEN-LONG  will  no  doubt  be  ranked  by  them  among  their 
Aidft  celebrated  emperors :  his  active  genius,  fruitful  in 
refources,  and  firm  and  perfevering  in  its  plans,  brought 
about  this  impfortant  revolution.  The  moft  powerful  and 
intrafiable  of  the  Miao-ffe  had  formed  on  the  frontiers  of 
Se-tchuen  and  Koci-tcheou,  two  petty  ftates;  one  of 
Which  was  called  the  Greater  Krn-tchcouen  ;  the  other,  the 
Lefs. — Each  of  thefe  ftates  was  governed  by  a  diftincl 
prince.  About  175a,  the  Miao-f/e  having  made  fome  dc- 
vaftations  in  the  territories  of  the  empire,  an  army  ws^s 
fent  againft  them.  But  the  general  was  dcfcatod,  and  his 
feead  cut  off.  His  fucceffor,  tnorc  artful,  entered  into  a 
treaty  with  them,  and  caufed  rich  prefcnts  to  b«  diftrrbuted 
among  them,  with  yAnch  they  retired  to  tlTcir.  mountain?, 
Care  was  taken  to  inform  the  emperor  that  the  Mia^-tfi 
l»d  returned  to  their  duty ;  had  laid  down  tlieir  arms,  ^d 
ticknowled|cd  his  authority.  However,  a  few  years  after 
,itoflilkics  coramence^agaThon.  dje  part  of  the  Miao'tfi.  The 
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cosperor,  highly  ixicenled>  formed  a  reiblutton  of  extir-i>  - 
pating  tfaete  tjurbulent  fubje^  and  accordingly  (ent  anothcF 
army  againft  them,  divided  into  three  bodies,  each  coniift-' 
ing  of  forty  thouCmd  men,  ordering  the  commander  in 
chie^  general  Ouen-foU'^  to  climb  their  frightful  mountains* 
The  enemy,  to  aUure  him  with  the  greater  confidence, 
ipade  but  a  faint  refinance  in  the  firft  dofile.  fifut  the 
Cbinefe  general  having  made  his  way  through  It,  foundi 
himfcif  in  a  narrow  pals,  where  be  had  nothing  before 
him  but  other  fteep  rocks;  the  Miaa^tjl  then  ihewed 
i^mfdvcs  in  great  force,  blocked  up  every  pailage,  and 
when  the  Chinefe  were  almoft  exhaufted  by  famine^ 
attacked  them  fword  in  hand,  and  did  not  fufFer  a 
fingle  man  to  eCcape.  It  was  not  known  until  feveraL 
years  after  in  what  manner  they  had  treated  general  Ou- 
ejX'fou.  The  two  other  generals,  who  did  not  fupport 
bim,  were  puiu(bed ;  one  being  ttrangled,  and  the  other 
isxLt  into  baniibment. 

The  emperor  at'  length  appointed  Ahui  generaliffimo 
of  all  his  forces.  He  was  a  man  of  great  coolnefs  and  of 
unfhaken.coziftancy,  whom  nothing  could  difcourage,  and 
who  was  not  a&aid  of  diibbliging  the  emperor,  ihould 
the  good  of  the  fervice  require  him  to  purfue  any  phn  con- 
trary to  his  inclination.  Aioui  penetrated  into  the  moun-i^ 
tains  by  the  fame  rout  as  his  predeceflbr ;  but  took  care  to 
occupy  all  the  neighbouring  rocks,  and  toprefervea  re* 
treat.  This  firft  difplay  of  ability  let  the  Miao-tfi  know 
wb^t  kind  of  general  they  had  to  encounter.  Akcui  zSt^ 
ed  with  the  greateft  caution :  he  never  retreated;  eachftep 
he  advanced  was  fo  much  ground  loft  to  the  enemy.  An4 
by  perfifting  refolutdy  in  following  the  cautious  plan  of 
operation  he  had  laid  down,  he  at  length  accompliftiejl 
liisdefign,  and  fubdued  thefe  mountaineers,  after  having 
driven  them  into  their  inmoft  retreats.  One  of  the  ]Vliao« 
tfj  princes  periOied   in  the  courfe  of  the  war ;  th^  oth^ 
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was  taken  and  conducted  to  Pekin,  with  his  whole  family, 
and  the  war  ceafed  in  1776  *. 

The  MiaO'-tfey  in  defence  of  their  liberty  and  country, 
^d  every  thing  that  could  be  expected  from  human  valour; 
their  women  fought  with  the  moft  obftinate  fury;  of 
which  the  following  anecdote,  related  of  one  of  thef  j  fema]e 
patr'ots,  is  a  fuiEcient  proof  1  ^  Force  and  flratagem  had 
^  been  empk>yed  for  two  months  to  get  poileffion  of  a 
^'  fmall  fort  built  on  a  very  high  rock;  but  without  fuccefs. 
"  One  morning,  at  day-break,  fome  of  the  foldiers  on 
^^  guard,  being  alarmed  by  a  noife  like  that  of  a  perfon 
^  ftepping  with  great  caution,  approached  foftly,  when 
^  they  thought  they  perceived  fomething  in  motion.  Two 
^^  or  three  of  the  nimblefl,  by  the  help  of  cramp-irons 
^  fixed  to  their  fhoes,  fcrambled  up  the  rock  a  little  ymy 
*^  on  that  fide  whence  the  noife  feemed  to  proceed,  when 
^  they  difcovered  a  woman,  who  was  drawing  water. 
^  They  immediately  feized  her,  and  aiked  who  compofed 
^  the  garrifbn  that  for  a  long  time  had  made  fuch  an  ob- 
^  flinate  refiflance  in  the  fort.-—/,  iaid  fhe,  /  alone  \  but 
"  being  in  want  of  water^  I  came  hither  to  fetch  finUj 
"  without  expe£fing  to  meet  you.  She  then  difcovered  to 
^^  them  a  fecret  path,  by  which  they  were  conducted  into 
^^  the  fort  where  fhe  had  remained  alone,  and  of  which  ihe 
^'  had  been  the  whole  defence ;  fometlmes  firing  her  muf- 
**  quet,  at  others  tearing  ofF  fragments  f.om  the  rdck, 
^  which  ihe  rolled  down  on  the  foldiers  who  in  vain  at*- 
**  tempted  to  climb  it.'* 

•  Thofe  dcfirous  of  fuller  Information  refpe^llng  this  war  are  refen^ed 
to  the  XI.  VoL  of  72v  General  IJjftorj  cf  China,  page  58S,  and  New  Me^ 
■ntpirs  rf  Ckirniy  VoL  V, 
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OF   THE    STATES 


rRIBUTART  to  CHINA. 


KINGDOM  OF  COREA. 

i^OREA,  called  by  the  Chinefe  Kao4i  and  by  the 
Mantchew  Tartars  Sol-ho ,  is  a  large  peninfala,  extended 
between  China  and  Japan^  bounded  on  the  north  by  Chi- 
nefe Tartary,  on  the  eaft  by  the  ocean  and  ifles  of  Japan, 
on  the  fouth  by  the  ocean,  and  on  the  weft  by  the  gulph 
and  province  of  Leao^tong.  This  kingdom  is  reckoned  to 
be  fix  hundred  miles  from  north  to  fouth,  and  three  hun- 
dred frem  eaft  to  weft.  All  accefs  to  it  by  fea  is  dan- 
gerous and  difficult,  from  the  great  number  of  flioah 
which  furround  its  coafts.  Its  leaft  diftance  from  Japan 
is  only  twenty-five  leagues. 

The  origin  of  the  Coreans  is  very  obfcure :  it  appears 
that  the  country  was  at  firft  inhabited  4>y  different  tribes^ 
the  principal  of  which  were  the  Miy  Kio^kiouli  and  the 
Hans  ;  the  laft  fubdivided  into  three  hordes — the  Mahan^ 
Pien-ban^  and  Chin^han.  Thefc  inhabitants  of  Corea 
at  firft  compofed  feveral  ftates,  fuch.as  that  of  TchacJJien^ 
and  that  of  KaoJi:  but,  in  procefs  of  time,  they  became 
united  under  the  fame  government,  and  formed  one  king- 
dom called  KaoJs. 

This  kingdom  is  gdverned  by  a  fovereign,  who  exer- 
ifes  abfolute  authority  over  his  fubjc£ts,  though  he  him- 
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feir  is  a  vaflal  and  tributary  of  the  emperor  of  China.  As 
foon  as  this  prince  dies,  the  emperor  deputes  to  his  fon 
two  mandarins,  to  confer  upon  him  the  tide  of  koue-vangi 
or  king.  When  the  king  of  Corea  has  no  immediate 
heir,  or  is  afraid  that  the  fucceiEon  may  occafion  dif- 
turbance  after  his  death,  he  appoints  his  heir,  and  folicits 
the  emperor  to  confirm  his  nomination.  The  prince  re- 
ceives on  his  knees  the  inveftiture  of  his  ftates,  and  pays 
the  emperor's  envoys  the  fum  of  eight  hundred  taels, 
befides  diftributing  other  cuftomary  prefents.  The  mi- 
nifter  of  Corea  then  repairs  to  Pekin,  to  proftrate  himfelf 
before  the  emperor,  and  prefent  him  the  tribute ;  and  fuch 
is  the  ftri(^neis  of  the  Chinefe  court,  that  the  princefs 
who  has  efpoufed  the  king,  cannot  afTume  rhe  title  of 
queen  until  ihe  has  received  it  from  the  emperor. 

The  Japanefe  conquered  this  kingdom  about  the  end 
of  the  fixteenth  century ;  but  the  Coreans,  affifted  by  the 
Tartars,  who  had  fubdued  China,  drove  them  again  from 
the  country.  After  the  Coreans  became  tributaries  to 
the  Chinefe,  and  of  confequence  to  the  Tartar  govern- 
ment, an  attempt  was  made  to  compel  them  to  ihave 
their  heads,  and  to  adopt  the  Tartar  drefs.  This  inno- 
vation occafioned  a  general  revolt  throughout  all  Corea» 
which  was  at  length  appeafed  by  the  prudent  care  of  the 
reigning  family. 

We  are  as  yet  little  acquainted  with  the  interior  of 
this  kingdom,  but  we  know  that  it  is  divided  into 
eight  provinces,  containing  forty  diftrifts,  thirty-three 
cities  of  the  firft,  fifty-eight  of  the  fecond,  and  feventy 
of  the  third  dafs.  King^kitao^  fituated  in  the  province 
of  King'kiy  is  the  capital  of  th^  >^ole  kingdom,  and  the 
ordinary  refidence  of  the  fovereign,  who  is  mailer  of  all 
the  wealth  of  his  fubjedls,  which  he, inherits  after  their 
death* 

The  Coreans  are  well  made,  ingenious,,  brave,  and 
ira^Rablc  3  f  jnd  of  dancing  and  mufic,  and  they  apply  with 
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ardour  and  honour,  in  a  particular  manner,  to  the  fciences* 
Their  learned  men  are  diftinguiihed  by  twd  plumes  of 
feathers  in  their  caps,  and  are  treated  with  a  confiderable 
portion  of  reipc£l. 

The  Northern  Coreans,  who  arc  more  robuft  than  thofe 
of  the  fouth,  have  a  tafte  for  arms,  and  are  good  foldters : 
when  in  battle  they  ufe  crofe-bows  and  very  long  fabres. 

Tlie  pradice  of  the  Coreans,  with  refpefik  to  the 
dead,  is,  not  to  inter  them  until  three  years  after  their 
deceafe  \  their  afFcftion  to  their  parents  feems  very  ftrong, 
for  they  wear  mourning  for  a  fiither  or  mother  rfiree  year?. 
At  the  ceremony  of  interment  they  place  around  the  tomb 
the  chariot,  horfes,  and  clothes  of  the  dcceafed,  and  what- 
ever clfe  he  (hewed  a  fbndiiefs  for  when  alive  ;  all  thcfc 
they  lea^e  to  be  taken  by  thofe  who  have  affifted  at  the 
funeral. 

Thefc  Coreans  have  borrowed  their  mode  of  building, 
writing,  drefs,  religious  worfliip,  ceremonies,  belief  of 
the  tranfmigration  of  fouls,  and  the  greater  part  of  their 
cuftoms,  from  the  Chinefe.  But  tlieir  women  have  more 
liberty  of  appearing  in  public  with  the  other  fe'x.  They 
differ  from  the  Chinefe  in  their  marriage  ceremonies  very 
l>articularlv,  for  in  China,  fathers  and  mothers  often  marry 
their  children  without  their  confent,  and  even  without 
their  knouljdge;  in  the  kingdom  of  Corca,  the  parties 
choofe  for  ihemfelves,  and  do  not  regard  the  inclination 
of  their  parents,  or  ever  fuffer  them  to  throw  any  obftaclcs 
in  the  way  of  their  union.  The  buildmgs  of  Corea  in  the 
country  arc  generally  of  mud,  but  in  the  cities  chiefly  of 
brick  ;  the  walls  of  the  cities  are  entirely  In  the  Chinefe 
mode. 

The  principal  produdlions  of  Corea  are  wheat,  rice, 
and  ginfeng ;  gold,  f.lver,  iron,  foffil  fait,  caftor,  fable's 
fkiiis,  and  a  yellow  varnlfli,  the  fplendour  of  which  Is 
almoft  equftl  to  gilding :  the  tree  from  which  this  gum 
diftils  has  a  great  refrmblance  to  the  p:  Im  tree. 
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The  principal  rasumfiidurc  of  Corea  is  paper^  of  wbieh 
China  imports  every  year  a  confiderable  quantitjr*  It  is 
made  of  cotton,  is  as  ftrong  as  cloth,  and  thofe  who 
vrrite  on  it  make  ufe  of  a  finall  hair  bruih  or  pencil: 
before  it  can  be  written  on  with  pens,  it  muft  be  wafhed 
over  with  allum  water;  for  without  this  precaution  it 
will  not  bear  the  ink.  It  is  with  this  paper  that  the*.tri* 
bute  due  to  the  emperor  is  in  part  paid*  The  Chinefe 
purchafe  it  for  filling  up  the  fquares  of  their  (afh  windows, 
becaufe,  when  it  is  oiled,  it  refifts  the  wind  and  rain  much 
better  than  theirs  ;  it  is  alfo  u(ed  by  the  Chinefe  as  wrap- 
ping paper ;  their  taylors  alfo  rub  it  between  their  hands 
until  it  becomes  foft  and  flexible,  and  they  often  employ 
it  in  lining  clothes,  inftead  of  calico.—- The  Coreans.  alio 
manufadure  fmall  brufhes  for  painting,  which  are  highly 
eftecmcd  in  China. 

The  fea  coafts  of  Corea  abound  with  a  variety  of  fifli, 
and  to  the  north-eaft  numbers  of  whales  are  fotmd,  feme 
of  which  are  faid  to  have  been  feen  with  the  harpoons  of 
the  French  and  Dutch ;  if  fo,  they  mufl-  have  efcaped  from 
the  north  of  Europe. 

KINGDOM  OF  TONG-KING. 

This  kingdom  extends  between  the  17th  and  23d  de* 
grecs  of  north  latitude.  It  is  bounded  on  the  north  by 
the  Chinefe  provinces  of  Yun-nan  and  Quang-fi,  on  the 
eaft  by  the  provinces  of  Canton  and  the  Tea,  on  the  ibuth 
by  the  fea  and  Cochin-china,  and  on  the  weft  by  the 
country  of  Laos.  Tong-king  and  Cochin-china  formerly 
conipofed  one  of  the  moft  extenfive  provinces  of  China, 
called  Ngan^nafty  or  The  Saitthern  Repofe^  It  appears 
that  about  three  hundred  years  before  the  Chriftian  «ra, 
tlitfe  countries  were  uncultivated,  and  inhabited  by  ia«> 
vages,  who  had  neither  books  nor  characters  \  but  in  lefs 
than  a  century  afterwards  they  began  to  aflume  a  new 
appearance.     Ki^bohang^tiy   emperor  of  China,  having 
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newly  conquered  diem^  aflembled  upwards  of  five  hundred 
thottfand  perfons  from  diiFerent  parts  of  his  empire,, and 
fent  diem  itito  the  fouthern  extremities  of  the  provinces 
of  Quang-ii,  Can-ton,  Tong-king,  and  Cochin-china* 
The  arrival  of  fo  numerous  a  colony  filled  this  country 
with  Chinefe  families,  who  gradually  introduced  the  cba* 
ra&rs,  government,  and  religion  of  the  Chinefe. 

But  the  Tonquineie,  about  fifty  years  before  the  Chrif* 
tian  sera,  Jes^ued  themfelves  with  the  people  of  Cochin* 
china,  and  united  their  forces  to  (hake  off  the  Chinefe 
yoke.  Two  Tonquinefc  ladies,  who  were  fitters,  put 
themfelves  at  the  head  of  the  revolted  troops :  they  pof- 
iefled  all  thofc  charms  calculated  to  infpire  their  followers 
with  the  ftrongeft  enthuHafm,  and  all  thofe  warlike  quali- 
fies neceflary  to  form  the  heroine.  They  ordered  the  fron- 
tier towns  and  pofts  to  be  fortified,  difciplined  a  numerous 
army,  and  in  the  moft  endearing  manner  animated  the 
feldiers  to  defend  their  country.  Mayvertj  the  general, 
who  was  ftnt  againft  them  with  a  formidable  army,  flood 
in  need  of  all  his  courage  and  talents.  Every  ftcp  was 
refolutely  difputcd  with  him  ;*  and  he  could  not  advance 
but  by  gaining  frefh  battles.  In  every  action,  the  two 
heroines  displayed  equal  judgment  and  bravery  j  but  they  at 
length  fell,  with  their  arms  in  their  hands,  in  a  bloody  battle, 
fought  near  the  lake  Sy-hou*  The  Tonquincfe  troops 
were  cut  to  pieces,  and  Tong-king  was  fubdued.  The 
Chinefe  general,  to  commemorate  his  viftory,  caufcd  two 
brazen  pillars  to  be  erecSled  on  the  boundaries  that  feparate 
Tong-king  fiom  the  province'  of  ^ang-fu  They  flill 
remain,  and  have  the  following  infcription :  JVhen  ihefe 
pillars  Jkall  be  dejlroyed^  Tong-king  will  perijb.  The 
Tonquinefc  at  prefent  confider  this  infcription  as  a  pro* 
phecy,  and  thefe  columns  as  monuments  to  which  the 
defliny  of  their  kingdom  is  infeparably  attached :  they 
therefore  take  the  greatefl  care  to  prcfjrvq  them. 

Few  countries  have  been  fubjeA  to  more  revolutions 
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-than  Tong'-king:  fometimes  quietly  fubmitting  to  the 
Chinefe  authority;  fQmetimes  abandoned  to  revolt,  and 
ruled  by  ufurpers  eagerly  bent  on  deftroying  one  another  ; 
fometimes  torn  by  inteftine  or  foreign  wars ;  fometimes 
humbled ;  andy  at  others,  giving  laws  to  its  neighbours ; 
for  feveral  centuries  it  feems  to  have  been  particularly 
cxpofed  to  political  convulfions. 

China,  wearied  of  the  wars  which  flie  had  fupported, 
and  harraiTed  by  the  refilefs  and  turbulent  difpofition  of  a 
people  fo  excei&vely  jealous  of  their  liberty,  abandoned 
the  proje£b  of  enflaving  the  Tonquinefe,  and  confented 
that  it  fhould  be  governed  by  its  own  kings,  provided 
they  acknowledged  themfelves  her  tributaries.  This  was 
agreed  to ;  and  it  is  &id,  that  the  firft  tribute  which  the 
Tonquinefe  paid>  confifted  in  thiee  ftatues  of  gold,  and  as 
many  of  filver,  which  they  engaged  to  fend  every  feven 
years  to  the  emperor. 

The  throne  of  Tong^king  was  for  two  hundred  and 
twenty-two  years  occupied  by  eight  princes  of  a  family 
called  Ly  \  but  in  1230,  this  family  becoming  extin^  the 
fovereign  authority  pafled  to  the  family  of  Tcbirty  which 
likewlfe  became  extin£t  in  1406.    The  emperor  of  China, 
.Tong-lc  then  again  reduced  Tong'-king  into  a  Chineie  pro- 
vince, and  appointed  a  governor-general  and  officers  for  - 
.all  the  departments  cf  war,  commerce,  juftice^  dec.    A 
map  of  Tong-king,  a  lift  of  its  inhabitants,  and  an  In« 
ventory  of  the  principal  eiFeds  found  in  it,  were  carried 
to  court,  and  prefented  to  the  emperor.    According  to 
thefe  accounts,  the  number  of  inhabitants  amounted  to 
three  millions  one  hundred  and  twenty  thoufand  families. 
.There  were  alfo  found  in  Tong-kkig  two  hundred  and 
.thirty-^ve  thoufand  nine  hundred  oxen,  horfes,  and  ele- 
phants ;  thirteen  millions  fix  hundred  thoufiuid  tan  of  rice 
(a  tan  weighing  an  hundred  and  twenty  Chinefe  pounds) ; 
eight  thoufimd  fix  bundrpd  and  (evenly  bi^ks,  and  two 
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millibns  five  hundred  and  thiity-nine*  thouiand  eight  hun« 
dred  (Neces  of  arttour. 

That  part  of  TongMng  where  the  emperor  had  nc- 
gleAed  to  place  ftrong  garrifons,  foon  gave  new  proofs  of 
its  love  .of  freedom:  the  people  again  took  up  arms; 
and  an  able  oficer,  named  Ljliy  put  himfelf  at  the  head 
of  the  Tonquinefe.  After  a  great  number  of  battles,  the 
fucceis  of  which  was  various,  Lyli  undertook  to  perfuade 
die  emperor,  that  one  TcbinJfa9  was  a  branch  of  the 
royal  family  of  Tcbin*  Tcbin^hao  was  proclaimed  king ; 
and  the  Chtnefe  troops  w^re*  ordered  to  evacuate  Tong-king. 
Lyli  was  now  the  ablblute  mafter  of  Tong-ktng ;  and 
Tchin'ha$y  who  was  but  the  i(hadow  of  a  king,  dying 
without  iffiie  in  1428,  the  emperor  declared  Lyli  here- 
ditary governor,  and  received  his  deputies,  prefents,  and 
a  ibiemn  a£t,  by  which  he  acknowledged  himfelf  a  tributary 
and  vaflal  of  the  empire.  His  fon,  who  fucceeded  him, 
obtained  the  title  of  king. 

This  family  enjoyed  the  throne  until  the  beginning  of 
the  fixCeenth  century,  when  an  ambitious  individual  had 
the  boldnefs  to  declare  himfelf  a  deicendant  from  the  royal 
£unily  of  Tchin :  the  Tonquinefe  roie  in  his  behalf  die 
reigning  prince  was  af&ffinated,  and  the  ufurper  afTumed 
the  ibvereign  authority.  Another  revolution  quickly  fol- 
lowed: a  grandee,  named  Mt^trng^ypttg^  raifed  a  forces 
attacked  die  ufurper,  and  entirely  defeated  his  army,  and, 
in  concei't  with  the  other  grandees  of  the  ftate,  caufed 
Li-ning,  the  nephew  of  the  afiaffinated  prince,  to  be  pro- 
daimed  king. 

The  new  king  carried  his  gradtude  for  diis  iignal  z£t  of 
'friendfhip  too  liir:  he  granted  Mo^ttng^yong  unlimited 
and  ablblute  audiority  in  the  government  of  the  ((ate. 
And  die  minifler,  dated  by  this  excefii  of  power,  conceived 
the  defign  of  becoming  (bvereign:  the  defign  conceived  in 
fecret  was  foon  openly  avowed,  he  dropped  the  mafk,  aC- 
fumed  the  tide  of  prince,  and  took  the  fovereignty  into  his 
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own  hands.  The  weak  king,  accompanied  by  his  mothery 
retired  to  the  weftern  part  of  Tong-king,  and  fecured 
himfelf  by  fortifications  while  all  the  eaftern  part  fubmitted 
to  the  authority  of  the  ufurper.  The  lawful  fovcreign 
fent  deputies  to  the  court  of  China :  but  Mo^teng-^yong 
placed  (pies  on  the  frontiers,  by  whofe  aflivity  and  ia«* 
trigues  the  deputies  of  Li-ning  were  arretted  on  the  way^ 
and  fome  of  them  put  to  death. 

In  1537,  one  of  Li-ning's  deputies  had  the  good  fortune 
to  reach  court :  and  the  emperor  learned  from  the  petition 
of  the  prince  all  the  events  that  had  happened  in  Tong- 
king  't  he  immediately  ordered  ibme  of  the  nobility  to  re-» 
pair  to  the  frontiers,  and  to  enquire  into  the  caufe  of  thefe 
difturbances,  and  the  prefent  pofture  of  afiairs  in  Tong- 
king.  ^ 

Mo'teng-yong  alfo  fent  deputies  to  the  emperor,  and 
(pared  no  pains  to  procure  prote£lors  at  court.  His  ad- 
drefs  had  the  fuccefs  he  wilhed ;  and  he  found  fuch  power- 
ful friends,  that  they  prevailed  on  the  emperor  to  refer  for 
examination  the  propofals  he  had  made,  and  to  treat  him 
with  mildnefs. 

The  ChineC^  commiflSoners  arrived  at  the  frontiers  of 
Tong-king  in  1 540.  Mo-teng-yong  fent  to  them  one  of 
his  own  fons,  accompanied  by  forty-two  principal  man- 
darins, who  prefented  an  a<9:  by  which  Mo-teng-yong  and 
his  fon  fubmitted  to  the  authority  of  the  emperor,  and 
declared  themfelves  his  faithful  fubjcfts.  The  commif- 
fioners  made  known  the  refcript  of  his  Majefty,  whiclr 
granted  them  a  free  pardon,  and  the  power  of  retaining 
the  ftates  of  which  they  were  in  afiual  pofleffion,  on  con^ 
dition  of  paying  a  certain  tribute  every  three  years.  The 
refcript  ordered,  that  Tong-Jcing  fliould  no  longer  bear 
the  title  of  a  kingdom ;  but  that  of  an  hereditary  lordffiip, 
dependant  on  the  emperor.  The  title  of  hereditary  lord  of 
Tong-king  was  granted  to  Mo-teng-yong^  and  his  fon, 
together  with  a  filver  feal ;  and  the  fame  honours  were 
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decreed  to  firliice  Li-ning  for  thofe  eftates  which  he  pc^' 
faffed.  M^'^eng^yong  died  in  1542,  and  was  fucceeded  by 
fik  grandfoH)  who  obtained  a  patent  as  governor  and  he-* 
reditary  lord  of  Tong-king  i  but,  after  the  death  of  Mo* 
ieng^yongy  a  dtfiention  arofe  in  the  family  of  Mo  \  his 
ftates  were  divided  among  feveral  chiefs,  %vho  waged  fiich 
Uoody  wars,  and  weakened  each  other  fo  mudi^  ^at  in 
1577  this  fiimily  entirely  loft  its  power. 
'  The  £miily  <rf  Ly  was  mudi  more  fuccebfbl.  The 
diief  of  this  family  attacked,  in  1 591,  the  moft  powerful 
lord  of  Mo^  defeated  him  in  a  battle,  retook  the  capital 
of  Tong'^'ktng,  and  re-entered  into  thofe  important  placed 
whidi  had  been  ufurped  from  them  in  i597*  '^'^'^ 
prince  found  hitiifelf  mafter  of  the  kingdom,  paid  his  tri^ 
bute  to  the  emperor,  ptefented  a  ftatue  of  gold,  and  re^ 
Ceived  his  patent,  as  hereditary  governor-  The  lords  of 
JHo  were  now  obliged  to  feek  an  afylum  on  the  frontiers 
of  the  Chinefe  provinces  of  Ytin-nan,  Quang-^fi  and 
Quan-tong)  being  reduced  to  the  tieceffity  of  giving  up 
ail  their  pofleffions  except  the  city  of  Hoa-ping  and  the 
territories  belonging  to  it:  at  the  court  of  the  emperor, 
they  however  enjoyed  the  fame  rank  as  thofe  of  Ly. 

The  &mily  of  Ly  flill  poiTeiTes  the  throne,  and  has 
fupported  itfelf  with  genuine  dignity;  (b  much  fo,  that  the 
Court  of  Ceremonies,  in  1666,  reprefented  to  the  emperor 
Kang'hiy  that  the  family  of  Ly  was  worthy  of  his  favour« 
In  1683  the  emperor  Kang*hi  fent  a  nobleman  to  the 
court  of  Tong-king,  with  a  diploma,  declaring  prince 
Ly-ouei'tching  king:  to  this  diploma  the  emperor  added 
Ibme  lines,  written  by  his  own  hand,  expreffive  of  his 
approbation  of  the  prince's  conduit  In  1725,  the  em- 
peror Tong-^tchingy  fon  of  Kang-^hiy  paid  the  fame  com- 
pliment to  his  fucceflbr  King  Ly^uei-tao. 

Tong-king  is  divided  into  eight  provinces,  each  having 
Its  own  governor  and  magiftrates ;  but  an  appeal  lies 
JOr^m  their  fentence  to  a  court  confifting  ^S  an  hundred 
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counfellors  of  ftate.  This  court  is  appointed  to  determine 
finally  on  appeals  from  every  part  of  the  kingdom;  they 
are  a  feparate  body  from  the  thirty-two  members  of  the 
royal  council,  who  attend  the  king  in  all  his  public  audi- 
ences. Though  the  monarchy  of  this  country  is  here- 
ditary in  a  family,  the  eldeft  does  not  always  fucceed  to 
the  throne ;  for  the  king  appoints  for  h's  fucceflbr  fuch 
of  his  ions  as  he  thinks  proper,  iubje£fc  to  the  approbation 
of  the  emperor  of  China.  The  brothers  of  the  prince 
are  confined  jn  the  palace,  and  fufFcred  to  go  out  only  four 
times  in  a  year :  when  they  are  allowed  fix  days  for  hunt* 
itig  Or  walking.  The  military  of  Tong-king  confifts  of 
about  twenty-two  thoufand  fddiers ;  twenty  thouiand  of 
which  are  ftatioiied  on  the  frontiers,  the  reft  are  the  king's 
guard ;  befides  thefe  there  are  fifty  war  elephants*  On  all 
the  rivers  of  the  kingdom,  where  there  is  any  probability 
that  an  enemy  might  make  an  invafion,  there  are  kept  a 
jiumber  of  large  galleys  and  galliots,  in  which  the  (ailors 
row  ftanding,  with  their  faces  turned  towards  the  prow^ 
where  the  captain  regulates  their  motions  by  a  fmcdl  rod ' 
^which  he  holds  in  his  hand. 

The  people  of  Tong-king,  in  general,  are  ftrong  and 
well  made;  their  difpofition  free,  generous  and  open^ 
they  are  lavifh  in  their  public  expences,  and  fond  of 
Ihow,  efpecially  in  feafts,  marriages,  and  funerals* 

The  Tonquinefe  are  of  an  olive  colour^  they  blacken 
their  teedi,  and  fuiFer  their  nails  and  hair  to  grow,  the 
Jatter  of  which  they  wear  as  long  as  poffible.  Such  is 
the  abfolute  authority  of  the  Tonquinefe  monarch,  that, 
except  the  citizens  of  the  capital,  all  the  tradefmen,  fuch 
as  joiners,  fmiths,  maibns,  carpenters,  ice.  who  are  in 
general  ingenious,are  ol^liged  to  labour  three  months  every 
year  in  the  palace,  and  two  months  for  the  mandarins  and 
great  lords :  at  thefe  times  they  are  deprived  of  all  the 
advantages  of  their  labour  but  mere  food :  thus  monarchy 
^andariftocracy  discovers  the  fame  fpiritamongft  barbarians 
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as  in  civilized  nations.  Marriages  are  not  contrafled  here 
without  the  confcnt  of  the  governor  or  judge  of  the  place* 
A  plurality  of  wives  is  permitted,  but  only  the  moft  ac- 
compHflied  takes  the  tide  of  fpoufe.  The  law  grants  a 
divorce  to  die  men,  but  denies  it  to  the  women :  at  a 
reparation,  the  children  remain  with  the  hufband.  Th* 
favourite  diverfions  of  the  Tonquinefe  arc  a  kind  of  co, 
medies,  which  they  accompany  with  abundance  of  machi- 
nery and  decorations ;  and  they  may  be  faid  to  excel  in  the 
reprefentation  of  torrents,  rivers,  feas,  tempefts,  and  naval 

batdes. 

The  learning  of  the  Tonquinefe  confifts  principally  in 
the  knowledge  of  a  great  number  of  charafters,  and  in 
the  ftudy  of  the  rules  and  principles  of  morality^  drawn 
from  the  writings  of  Confucius.  They  apply  to  letters;, 
becaufe  they  open  the  way  to  honours,  and  becaufe  it  is 
by  their  means  alone  that  they  can  ever  be  promoted  to 
offices  of  dignity  or  truft.  The  literati  pafs  through 
three  degrees,  which  are  thofe  of  finde^  deucum  and  tanJL 
Before  diey  can  attain  to  the  firft  degree,  they  muft  ftudy 
fuch  parts  of  the  law  as  belong  to  notaries,  attornies,  and 
counfellors,  for  eight  years.  At  the  end  of  that  period 
they  are  examined  in  the  duties  of  thefe  profeffions  ;  and 
if  they  are  found  fufficiently  capable,  they  are  permitted 
to  aflume  the  tide  of  ^«^^j.  To  c^tzxn^^X  of  doucunij 
they  muft  ftudy  aftrology,  mufic,  and  poetry,  and  learn 
the  manufefture  of  mathematical  inftruments  for  five 
years  longer.  To  obtain  the  degree  of  tanjiy  they  muflr 
employ  four  years  more  in  learning  to  read  and  write  the 
Chinefe  charadler?,  and  in  acquiring  a  knowledge  of  their 
laws  and  cuftoms.  The  laft  examination  is  made  in  the  pre- 
fence  of  the  king,  princes,  mandarins  of  arms,  literati,  and 
of  all  the  tanjis.  In  the  fquare  of  the  palace  ftages  are  erefted> 
in  the  form  of  amphitheatres,  one  for  the  king  and  prin- 
ces, and  others  for  the  examiners  and  candidates  \  feveral  daj^ 
are  fometimes  fpent  in  this  ceremony  \  on  d^e  laft  of  wbidi 
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the  names  of  thofe  who  have  given  fatisfeftory  anfwcrs  to 
the  queftions  propofed,  are  put  into  the  hands  of  (ixteen 
of  the  chief  mandarins ;  and  after  the  king's  confent  has 
been  obtained,  a  robe  of  violet-coloured  filk  is  put  upon 
them,  the  emblem  of  being  honoured  with  the  title  of 
taftfi.  To  thefe  literati  of  the  firft  dafs,  penfions  are  af- 
figned  by  the  ftate  but  paid  by  the  people  ;  and  from  thefe 
tarrfi^  ambaiTadors  to  foreign  ftates  are  always  chofen. 

The  Tonquinefe  in  their  vifits  and  entertainments  are 
very  ceremonious.  The  perfon  who  pays  the  vifit  ftop$ 
at  the  gate,  and  gives  the  porter  certain  locfe  leaves  of 
paper,  containing  eight  or  ten  pages,  in  which  are  written 
-in  large  chara&ers  his  name^and  titles,  together  with  the 
intention  of  his  vifit.  Thefe  leaves  are  of  different  forts 
and  colours,  according  to  the  rank  and  quality  of  the  per^ 
fon  to  be  vifited.  If  the  mafter  of  the  houfe  is  abfsnt, 
the  paper  is  left  with  the  porter,  and  the  vifit  is  confidered 
as  concluded.  A  magiftrate,  when  he  pays  a  vifit,  mufl: 
be  clothed  in  a  robe  of  ceremony  proper  to  his  employ- 
ment ;  and  thofe  who  have  fome  diftinftion,  though  they 
hold  no  public  office,  have  alfo  particular  vifiting  drefles ; 
and  they  cannot  difpenfe  with  the  ufe  of  them,  without 
tranfgrefling  the  eftabliftied  rules  of  civility. 

The  perfon  vifited  receives  at  the  door  the  perlbn  who 
pays  the  vifit:  they  join  hands  when  they  accoft  one  anor 
ther,  and,  by  their  geftures  alone,  (hew  a  thoufand  marks 
of  politenefs.  The  mafter  of  the  houfe  invites  his  vifitor 
to  enter,  by  pointing  to  the  door ;  the  perfon  who  pay* 
the  vifit,  as  foon  as  feated,  again  tells  the  motive  which 
brought  him  thither :  the  mafter  of  the  houfe  liftens  with 
much  gravity,  and  from  time  to  time  inclines  his  body, 
according  to  the  rules  of  politenefs.  Servants  afterwards, 
clothed  in  dreiTcs  of  ceremony,  bring  a  triangular  tabl^, 
upon  which  are  placed  cups  of  tea,  together  with  boxes  of 
betel,  pipes  and  tobacco. 

Wheji  the  vifit  is  ended,  the  mafter  of  the  houfe  re- 
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condttfb  his  gueft  to  the  middle  of  tbe  ftreet,  where  they 
renew  dieir  reverences,  bows,  elevacion  of  hands,  auxl 
odier  compliments:  when  the  ftranger  is  departed,  and 
idready  advanced  a  good  waj",  the  mafter  of  the  houfe 
fends  a  footman  after  him  to  pay  him  a  frefh  compliment ; 
and  fome  time  after  the  vifitor,  in  his  turn,  fends  back 
another  to  thank  him,  which  terminates  the  vifit. 

It  is  not  only  in  vifits  that  this  troubleibme  politene6  if 
ttifplayed ;  but  in  all  their  adions  which  have  any  relation 
to  fociety*  The  Tonquinefe,  in  eatings  inftead  of  fbrks^ 
ufe  fmall  fticks  made  of  ebony  or  ivory,  with  the  extre* 
mittes  ornamented  with  gold  or  filver :  they  never  touch 
any  food  with  their  Angers ;  and,  when  at  table,  they  ap- 
pear to  eat  in  unifon  ;  the  motion  of  their  hands  and  jaw* 
bones  feeming  to  depend  upon  fome  particular  rules*. 
They  never  ufe  napkins,  nor  are  their  tables  covered  widi 
a  cloth ;  they  are  only  furroundcd  with  long  embroidered 
carpets,  which  hang  down  to  the  floor.  Every  perfon  has 
a  table  for  himfdf,  unlefs  too  great  a  number  of  guefts 
obliges  two  to  fit  together. 

The  pcrfon  who  invites  to  an  entertainment,  fends,  the 
evening  before,  to  his  intended  guefts,  a  few  leaves  of 
invitation,  in  which  is  contained  a  kind  of  bill  of  fare. 

On  the  day  appointed  for  the  entertainment,  he  fends 
early  in  the  morning  a  paper  like  the  former,  to  remind 
the  guefh  of  their  invitation;  and  when  the  hour  of  re* 
{nil  approaches,  he  fends  a  third  paper,  with  a  fervant  to 
condu6t  them,  and  to  acquaint  them  how  impatient  be  is 
to  fee  them ;  when  the  company  are  afTembled,  and  are 
about  to  fit  dovm  to  table,  the  mailer  of  the  houfe  takes 
a  cup  of  gold  or  filver,  and,  lifting  it  up  with  both  hands, 
falutes  the  perfon  of  the  greateft  rank  on  account  pf  his 
employment :  he  then  proceeds  to  the  outer  court,  where, 
irfter  having  turned  himfelf  towards  the  fouth,  and  offered 
wine  to  the  tutelar)'  f^Mrits  who  prefide  over  the  houfe,  he 
"pours  it  out  in  form  of  a  libation.    After  this  ceremony,^ 
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crery  one  approaches  the  table  deftined  for  him,  but  before 
they  fit  down  they  wafte  above  an  hour  in  paying  com«» 
jdiments  i  and  the  mafter  of  the  houfe  has  no  fooner  done 
With  onej  than  he  begins  with  another.— When  they  have 
occafion  to  drink,  compliments  begin  afrefli :  they  drink' 
a  great  deal,  but  ilowly,  and  at  feveral  timea ;  and  when 
they  begin  to  grow  merry,  difcufi  various  topics }  and 
fbmetimes  play  at  fmail  games,  in  which  thofe  who  lofe  are 
condemned  to  drink** 

Comedies  and  farces  are  often  reprefented  during  thef< 
repafts  \  but  they  are  always  intermixed  with  the  moft 
wretched  and  frightful  muiic.  The  TtEton  in  thefe  do-' 
medic  comedies  are  boys  between  the  age  of  twelve  and 
£fteen,  who,  like  European  ftrollers,  go  from  province 
to  province,  and  are  every  where  conCdered  as  the  dregs 
of  the  people.  They  have,  however,  moft  aftonifhlng 
memories ;  they  carry  their  theatrical  apparatus  along  widi 
them,  together  with  a  volume  containing  their  comedies, 
generally  to  the  amount  of  forty  or  fifty,  which  they  pre- 
fent ;  and  when  a  piece  is  fixed  on,  they  immediately  per- 
form it,  without  any  preparation. 

About  the  middle  of  the  entertainment  one  of  the  per- 
formers goes  round  to  all  the  tables,  and  begs  of  the 
guefts ;  the  fervants  of  the  houfe  do  the  fame,  and  carry 
to  their  maimers  whatever  money  Aey  receive:  a  new 
repaft  is  then  difplayed  before  the  company,  which  is  def« 
tined  for  their  domeftics. 

The  end  of  thefe  entertainments  is  generally  fuited  to 
"die  beginning.  The  guefts  praife  in  detail  the  excelletice 
of  .the  difhes  and  the  politenefs  and  gcnerofity  of  therr 
hoft,  who,  on  his  part,  makes  a  number  of  excufes,  and 
begs  pardon,  with  many  low  bows,  for  not  having  treated 
tiiem  according  to  their  merit. 

The  Tonquinefe  phyficians  pretend  that  they  can  dit 
cover  the  greater  part  of  difeafes  by  the  beating  of  the 
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pulfe  alone,  which  they  feci  in  three  parts  on  each  fide  o£ 
the  body. 

For  the  moft  part,  they  ufe  nothing  but  roots,  or  fim— 
pies,  in  the  compofition  of  their  nnedicines :  but  for  head-* 
ftches,  fevers  and  dyfenteries,  they  commonly  prefcribe 
die  juice  of  a  certain  fruity  which  is  (aid  to  have  a  won- 
derful efFed  in  the  cure  of  thefe  diforders. 

The  purple  fever,  which  is  fo  very  dangerous  in  Eu- 
rope, is  faid  never  to  be  fatal  in  Tong-king. — Grofier 
giv^s  the  following  account  of  their  treatment  of  it : 
They  take  the  pith  of  a  certain  reed,  dip  it  in  oil,  and 
9pply  it  to  the  purple  fppts  on  the  body :  the  flefh  then 
burfts,  the  corrupted  blood  is  fqueezed  out,  and  the 
cure  is  finiihed  by  rubbing  the  wounds  with  a  little 
ginger. 

Bleeding  is  not  much  ufed  in  Tong-king :  this  is  the 
lad  refource  of  the  phyflcians ;  who  never  have  recourfe  to 
it,  until  they  are  well  afTured  of  the  inefficacy  of  odier 
remedies. 

.    The  religion  of  the  Tonquincfe  is  a  mixture  of  the 
Chinefe  and  other  fuperftitions. — Some  of  them  believe 
.in  the  immortality  of  the  foul ;  while  others  confine  this 
to  the  fouls  of  the  juft  only.     They  worfhip  fpirits,  with 
which  they  imagine  the  air  to  be  filled,  admit  the  doctrine 
of  tranfmigration,  believe  the  world  to  be  eternal,  and 
acknowledge  one  fupreme  being.     The  literati  follow  the 
dodrine  of  Confucius^  and  conform  to  the  cuftoms  of  the 
,  Chinefe  in  theii;  religious  ceremonies.    There-  are  few 
.  cities  which  have  not  one  temple,  at  Icaft,  raifcd  to  Con^- 
fucius.     The  ftatue  of  this  celebrated  philofopher  is  always 
ieen  in  the  moil  honourable  place,  furrounded  by  thofe 
of  his  ancient  difciples,  placed  around  .  the  altar,  in  atti- 
tudes which  mark  the  refpeft  and  veneration  they  formerly 
had  for  their  mailer.     All  the  magiftrates  of  the  city  af- 
femble  there  on  the  dajs  of  new   and  full  moon,  aiid 
perform  a  few  ceremonies  which  confift  in  ofl'eiing  prefeats 
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-die  ak»vbftmiog  pssktni^  ami  niakftig^  humbcr.  dt 

.At  botk  die  cqUiwjjpai'j'thiy differ  vtp  Iktemn  finSfic^  It 
»l»ch  ^IdieJtterati  ^oobUgrd  toj^fflftl '  The  pridft^  j^ 

-fMMwas  faim^f  for  diia  tonmohx  bjr.  ii^m^Mdiabflfft'eike^; 
^)ftho  evfiiiiig^jbcfare^he  ^CKifice,  is  .^^kui[^^**.he  i^prov^ 
jrice  fuidfctdis  whidi  Afe  to  be'b&redy  "^ddifp^fe^.iti^prtt* 
IMT pcdsr  (UDthe tdHcsiof.Jtha  t&is[^ emyahing tkit iste 
Ivt  burnt  inh^diir  b^rCbn&dns^  trhofcidhasi&KVinfiienMl 
wIlK  thp  rkbeft  filk  ftuft,  and  his  iU^ue  is  placed  ttti  it, 
fRtfb  fivrqic^fcm^lktaUetSr  oa  i^w^  Jhi^  wxAl^  I »  infci'dbM 
in,  (4i$u^(^£^|ipC'.gol4  He  then  p(Hi4r$  warqr;TOilP  fntalhfi^ 
c^^  <)f  {h(r  af^M^*.4Dtendfd  for  Caoti^^;  .  if  tbcar  ihake 
Idttftf  l^eadsi  tl^flg^  v^r^  jfidged,prqMir,  but;  :if  Apy'  iriaKt  n^ 

pri^ft bef^s.bi&b€H|ynyofyJowj  sAer.MrhichrbejCvteJbpft: 
^OiiC%  yefenjiiig>JMir.y^  and  the  haitpl  theiCeftiB  uU  tbf 
n^ mornifig, . v*«t|he^pripft  ^in'f^pfu^l^,  t»  t)^  Mt4>H 
vhere^b^  ii^\^  |be.  0?ifi^  ^^  Coofiuciof  ^  -^og^MnAjti^ 
ceive  tbehoois^e  and  oiferings  of  «h^  luejnatia  ;iv)^'ti)^ 
reft^of  iJie  ovnifters  light  wax  candles^aad  tibrpw  pf  rfi^i^ep 
mto  fir^  prepared  at  the  door  .of  tfae.tc|nplc^  .  As-Co^'^ 
the  prieft  apprpadaos  the  altar^.  aAi^Uler  'ff  f:6|Qs^K){ii4 
cries  out,  witl^  a4oud  voice,  Let  jhe.^^  oMf  fimi.ilf  ^i 
JlaughUriid  ^fij  be  pfijen^d.^  Th&^r^eft  ihen  /tufoe  y ijl| 
both  hands  the  veitel  containing  the  blood  and  hairj  .aii{| 
the  gaafler  of  {h«  qereiBanf^  f;^  X^/-  thiy  bl^d  i^  l^ii* 
hi  huried. .  '  I^t  t^e^  ^a|4^;all  the  aA#anits-rtfe'u][S'  aod-th^ 
pciefti  followed  by  -his  minifter%  carries  the  veflel,  witU 
much  gi;avit]r  ^nd  re(pei^  ton  si.kifu^  of  .court  iVbi(^'  i$  be-4 
fore  the  temple,  where  they  inter  the  blc^d^and  hair  of  the 
animals.  After  this  ceremony,  the  flefb  of  the/vi&ipfis  is 
uncovered,  and  the  mafter  of  the  cerenlonies. cries  out, 
L4t  the  Jpirit  of  the  gf tat  QoYk^1^Q\\i%  dejcendt  Tlifi 
prieft  immediately  lifts  up  a  vefTcl  filled  with  fpirituous 
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liquor,  feme  of*  which  he  fprlnkles  over  a  human  figure 
made  of  draw,  at  the  fame  time  pronouncing  thefe  words  : 
<**  Thy  viffueSf  O  C$n/iuiu$ !  an  great,  admtrabU^  and 
**  ixcetknt.  If  lings  govern  their  fubjeSls  with  equity,  h 
}^  is  only  Ay  the  ajsiftance  ef  thy  laws  and  incemparahU  doe^^ 
'*  /nW.  fVie  offer  up  this  facrifice  to  thee,  and^ur  offering 
**  is  pure.  May  thy  fpirit,  then,  come  down  among  scs,  and^ 
**  rejoice  us  by  its  prejence.^*  When  this  fpeech  is  ended^ 
he  then  ofiers  a  piece  of  filk  to  the  fpirit  of  Confucius,  and 
afterwards  burns  it  in  a  brazen  urn,  faying,  with  a  loud 
voice,  "  Since  the  formation  of  men,  until  this  day,  who  it 
f  *  he  aniong  them,  who  hath  been  able  to  furpafs,  or  even 
**  equal  the  perfe^ions  of  Confucius  ?  0,  Cofifucius !  all 
**  that  we  offer' thee  is  unworthy  of  thee:  the  tofie  andJmeU 
**  of  thefe  meats  have  nothing  exquijite  ;  but  we  offer  them 
**  to  thee,  tha(  thy  fpirit  may  hear  as."  This  fpeech  being 
iiniflied,  the  priest  drinks  the  lic^jor,  while  one 
of  his  minifters  addrefies  this  prayer  to  Confucius :  **  ff^e 
.*'  have  made  thefe  offerings  to  thee  with  pleajure  ;  and  we 
^^  are  ferfuaded,  that  thou  wilt  grant  us  every  kind  of  gooi^ 
*^ favour,  and  honour.**  The  priefl  then  diftributes  among 
the  afstjlants  the  ilefh  of  the  facrifices ;  and  thofe  who  eat 
of  it  believe  that  Confucius  will  load  them  with  bleflings, 
and  preferve  them  fronrevery  evil.  The  facrifice  is  now 
terminated  by  re-^ondudingthe  fpirit  of  the  philofopher 
to  the  place  from  which  it  is  fuppofed  to  have  de« 
ibended 

On  the  fivfk  day  of  every  new  yexe,  the  Tonquinefe  cc* 
lebrate  a  folemn  feaft  in  honour  of  thofe  who  during  their 
lives  performed  illuftrious  adions,  or  difKnguiOied  them- 
felves  by  their,  cmirage  and  bravery.  On  this  occafion 
more  than  forty  thoufand  foldiers  are  drawn  up  in  a  vatft 
plain,  to  which  all  the  princes  and  mandarins  are  ordered 
to  repair,  and  where  the  king  himfdf  attends  them.  After 
facrificingi  inccnfe  is  burnt  before  a  number  of  altars,  on 
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nrhich  are  infcribed  the  names  of  the  generals  and  great 
men  in  commemoration  of  whom  they  are  then  aflfemUed* 
The  king)  princes,  and  all  the  grandees  of  the  court,  after- 
wards incline  themfdves  before  each  of  the  altars,  ex- 
cepting thofe  which  contain  the  names  of  rebellious  ge- 
nerals, againft  which  the  king  •difcharges  five  arrows. 
The  whole  ceremony  concludes  widi  the  firing  of  cannon 
Ukd  ifiufquetry,  in  order  to  put  to  flight  all  the  fouls. 

Th^re  are '  three  particular  idols  to  >^ch  the  Tonqui- 
nefe  render  the  moft  fuperftitious  homage— the  j^^iViV  of  the, 
JCitchenf  the  Mafier  of  ArtSf  and  the  Lord  of  the  Place 
where  they  rejide.  The  Spirit  of  the  Kitchen  takes  its  ori- 
gin from  the  following  tale,  preferved  by  tradition  in  the 
country :  '^  A  woman  having  feparated  from  her  hufband 
^  on  account  of  fome  difcontent,  married  a  fecond  time. 
^^  This  adlien  gave  her  former  huiband  fo  much  unea(inef<^^' 
^  that  he  put  anepd  to  his  days  by  throwing  himfelf  into 
^  a  large  fire.  The  unfuthful  fpoufe,  touched  with  re* 
^  pentance,  went  and  expiated  her  fault  by  throwing 
^  herfelf  likewife  into  the  fame  fire.  Her  fecond  huf- 
^  band  being  informed  of  it,  haftened  thither  alfo;  but 
^  finding  his  wife  reduced  to  afhes,  he  was  fo  much  zth&* 
^  ed  with  gi*!®^  diat  he  ruibed  into  the  middle  of  the  fame 
^  fire,  and  was  deftroyed  in  an  ijiihnt.f *  This  fpirit  is 
believed  to  animate  three  flones,  of  which  die  Tonquinefe 
form  their  heacth ;  and  thefe  three  ilones  they  worfhip  on 
die  firfl  day  of  every  new  year^  * 

The  idol  called  Mafier  of  Arte  is  the  image  of  one  6f 
die  literati,  whom  the  people  of  l^ong-king  believe  J39 
have  been  the  moft  ingenious,  learned,  and  wife^  of  man« 
kind.  Merchants  invoke  it  before  they  traffic ;  fifhermen, 
before  they  throw  their  nets ;  and  artifte,  before  they  begin 
any  work. 

The  idol  called  Lord  ef  the  Place  where  they  rejide  is  as' 
ttiueh  reverenced  as  the  preceding.  When  any  one  intends 
CO  build  a  tiovfC}  be  ccnfiders  that  die  ground  upon  ivfaiG^- 
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be  buildsy  though  it  U  the  profwrty  c^  the  kii^  »i^  hi»# 
fome  other  mafter,  ^wfao,  though  dead)  pr«&rvjes  die.isBie 
eight  as  he  enjoyed  during  his  life.  He  chttrefere  fends  fcr 
z  magiciant  who  by  beat  of  droni  invites  the  Ibul.  ol  ^m 
deceased  maAer  to  come  and  taJee  up  its  ^b0de  undar  m 
linall  h^t  prepawd  far  it,  and  where  it  i^  prefenfeed  ^di 
gilt  papeTf  perAime8|.aad  final!  tables  covered  witb  dnntitap 
The  object  of  this  ceremony  is  fo  far  to  enga^  the  fritai^t 
ihip  of  the  abicient  proprietor  a^  to  fuSer  a  new  teootft  to 
^iTeis  .his  field* 

Some  of  the  Tonqviaefe  are  lb  Iiipecftki6iis»  tbM  tMbkA 
they  are  about  to  undeftalte  any  joitf n6y,  ilaij  iaiped  ito 
leet  of  a  chicken:  otliers,  after  (hry  hanre.  (et  oiit> becaufi^ 
Ijiey  have  ibeea^  once  will  fitddfrily  reCucii »  but  if  dief 
jjMez^  twice,  they  think  themfelvist  obli^gpd  to  doiMe  tbeir 
pace,  and  return  with  the  greateft  haAc^  p^bk. 

There  are  fop^  who  diirtde  the  earth  iatoten  parts,  an^ 
from  time  to  time  pay  a  degree  of  adoradoh  to  csich :  ocheri^ 
divide  it  into,  fire,  one  of  whidi.  id  fuppofed  19  h;  m  die 
middle^  They  pay  their  homage  to  the  nor^  di^cfl^  iff 
hlackf  and  i|fe  bl^k  utenfils  in  their  facrifices ;  they  dotfaci> 
^emfelves  in  red  when  they  adore,  the  fouth ;  in  grebv 
when  they  iacrifice  to  the  ciaft ;  in  wfaitx^  when  they  invoke 
die  weft ;  and  in  yellow^  when.they  pay  Aeir  adorations  t» 
ttie  middle  partii 

When  a  Toili)uineie  is  about  to  purchaie  a  field,  un-^ 
dertake  a  jpurney,  or  marry  one  of  his  children,  he  goe%* 
and  confiilts  a  cenjuter ;  before  this  conjurer,  or  magiciaix 
gives  an  anfwer,  be  takes  a  book,  but  he  opens  it  only  Ittlf,  a% 
if  he  was  afraid  of  fufii^ring  profuse  eyes  to  fee  what  itoon^ 
tains.  After  having  aiked  the  age  of  the  perfian  who  CQlae% 
to  coQfult  hvn,.  he  ^throws  into  tlie  air  two  iinidl  pieces  06 
copper,  on  which  are  engraven,  on  one  fide  only,  certaii^ 
cabaliilicai  figures  or  chara£)er$.  If  they  fall  with  the. 
%ures  turned  |owarda  tbe  earth,  it  prefages  oiisfort^lr 

^t if . t(if^(U  the  hearen^i  tbe  omeii  itbaptq^, «. .    . . 
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'  Tfttre  iwt  other  ms^idanSy  who  are  only  confulted  for 
fiiecure  vS  difea|es.    If  he  announces  that  the  dijeafe  pro- 
ceeds from  ffltitBj  they  call  them  wicked  geairi,  and  pre- 
tend lb  flittt  tbmf  ip  in  earthen  v^fte  s  if  it  comes  from  the 
^eiril^  they  snvxie  the  old  gentleman  to  a  grand  feaA,  afUgit 
Inm  the  nbft  bonotfrable  place>  pray  to  him)  and  oifer  him' 
px&nts  I  but  if  the  difeaft  does  not  ahatc,  iSicy  load  him 
with  ii^uries,  tfnd  fire  mufltets  to  drive  him  from  the  houfe. 
If  it  is  tbc  ^od  of  the  fea  who  has  occafioned  the  diftem-. 
per,  th*y  repaic  lo  the  banks  of  fome  riTcr^  where  they 
4lfftr  up  iacriiices  to  appeafe  hiiti,  aii^  tntreat  him  to  quit' 
the  fick  pcrfon's  chamber  and  return  to  the  waters.    Who- 
ther  the  fick  perfon  finds  himfelf  better  or  not,,  the  magician 
fakes  his  Itove,  loaded  with  gold  atid  prefents. 
•  There  are  in  the  country  of  Tong-lcing  a  ntmiber  of 
tfiountaineers,  who,  having  ihaken  off  the  yoke  of  every 
iMRion,  and  retired   to  inacceilrble  mountains,  leadinor  a 
jtfe  refembling  thofe  ferocious  wild  beafts  which  inhabit 
tlie  fame   r^ks  widi  them,   form   a  kind  of  republic^' 
p(  which  th^r  frieji  is  the  head.     This  chief  has  devifed 
a  particular  fyftem  of  religion  and  rites,  which  have  no 
fimilarity  with  thofe  of  the  Tonquinefe,    In  the  houfes  of 
the  priefts  their  gods  deliver  orarfcs.    A  great  noife  an- 
nounces their  arrival ;  and  thefe  mountaineers,  who,  while 
waiting  for  them,  pafs  the  time  in  drinking  and  dancing,' 
immediately  fend  forth  loud  ihouts  of  joy,  which  are  more 
]lke  bowlings  than  acclamations :  they  cry  out,  ^^  Father  i 
f «  ari  fhw  alrtadj  come  f "    A  voice  then  anfwers,  ^  Bi  6( 
f!  good  cheer  J  tnj  children^  eaty  drink,  and  rejoice ;  //  is  Iwho^ 
¥  procure  you  al(  thofe  advantages  you  ^fjoyy*    After  thefe 
^rds,  to  which  they  liftert  with  filehce,  they  again  returi\ 
^  their  drinking.    The  gods  now  become  thirfty  in  tlieir 
turn,  and  aft  for  fomething  to  drink ;   yafes  ornamented 
-^hb  flowers  ure  immediately  prepared,  which  the  prieft  re-» 
<eives  to  carry  them  to  the  gods  i  for  ^e  is  the  only  perfoa 
pennittcd  to  approach  to^  or  converge  Widi  dieixu 
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They  have  <hk  god  who  is  repre(ented  with  .4  bald  head, 
and  an  unlucky  countciunce,  vrhich  infpires  horror.  This 
deity  never  attends  afTemblies  with  the  reft,  to  receive  the* 
bocnage  of  his  worfhippers,  becaufe  be  is  continually 
employed  in  *  conducing  the  fouls  oi  tbe  dead,  to  the 
oth^  world.  Sometimes  this  god  prevents  a  foul  from 
quitting  the  country,  efpecially  if  it  be  that  of  a  youn^ 
man ;  in  fuch  cafe  he  plunges  it.  into  a  lake,  where  it  re-* 
mains  until  it  is  puriRed ;  but  if  this  foul  is  not  traflabley 
aiid  refiils  the  will  of  the  god,  he  falls  in  a  paf&on,  tears  it 
to  pieces,  and  throws  it  into  another  lake,  where  it  remains 
without  hopes  of  ever  being  liberated. 

The  common  opinion  of  the  Paradife  of  thefe  moun- 
taineers  is,  that  a  great  quantity  of  large  trees  are  found 
there^  which  diftil  a  kind  of  gum,  with  which  the  ibuls  ar» 
nourifhed ;  together  with  delicious  honey,  and  filh  of  a 
prodigious  fize ;  and  that  apes  are  alfo  placed  there  to 
amufe  the  dead;  and  an  eagle  fufficiently  brge  to.fbelter. 
all  Paradife  from  the  heat  of  the  fun^  by  his  extended 
^ings. . 

The  whde  country  of  Tong-king  enjoys  a  fertile  foil, 
and  a  healthful  and  temperate  climate.     Befides  the  rice 
common  to  the  reft  of  India,  and  which  they  cultivate  in^ 
the  fame  manner,  it  produces  five  other  kinds.     I'he  firft 
sifmall  riciy  the  grain  of  v/hich  is  long,  thin,  and  tranipa*- 
rent;  the  fecond  is  a  long^  thick  rice^  the  grain  of  which  is 
round ;  thp  third  is  red  rice,  fo  called  becaufe  its  grain  is 
covered  with  a  reddifh-colourtd   pellicle.    Thefe  three 
kinds  of  rice  require  much  water,  and  never  grow  but  iiv 
lands  frequently  overflowed^     The  dry  rice^  as  it  is  called,- 
from  its  growing  in  a  dry  foil,  and  having  no  occaiion. 
for  any  water  but  what  falls  from  tlie  heavens,  is  of  two. 
kinds,  both  producing  a  grain  as  white  as  fnow,  and  which 
conftitute  the  principal  article  of  the  Tonqiiinefe  trade 
with  China.    Neither  of  thefe  fpecies  are  ever  cultivated 
but  on  the  hills  and  mountains,  where  they  are  fowu  in  the 
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•  

'£u^  manner  as  European  .wheat,  about  the  end  of  Decern* 
ber  or  beginning  of  January,  at  which  time  the  rainy  Tea* 
fon  ends.  This  rice  is  generally  three  months  on  the 
ground,  and  is  very  produ<SUve. 

The  Tonquinefe  employ  a  fpecies  of  buffaloes  in  their 
agriculture,  which  are  v^ry  large,  and  more  vigorous 
than  oxen  in  warm  countries ;  and  extricate  themfelves 
with  Icfs  diflicidty  from  the  dirt  and  clay.  They  have  no 
occaflon  for  any  machines  to  inundate  their  Aeids,  a  chain 
of,  mountains  hanging  oyer  their  plains,  from  one  end  of 
the  kingdom  to  the  otl^,  abound  with  fprings  and  rivulets, 
that  in  their  natural  courfe  water  their  grounds. 
•  Another  important  obje£l  of  cultivation  in  Tong-king 
is  the  fugar  pme,  of  which  the  country  produces  twa 
kinds :  the  one  large,  growing  exceedingly  high,  with  iu 
joints  at  a  great  diftance  from  each  other ;  it  always  ap-> 
pears  green,  and  contains  abundance: of.  juice.  The  other 
is  fmaller  and  fhorter ;  when  ripe,  it  is  of  a  yellow  colour  ; 
it  affords  lefs  liquor  than  the  firft,  but  this  Uquor  aboimds 
with  more  fugar. 

The  Tonquinefe  have  but  few  good  fruits  ;  the  bed  are 
pine-apples,  oranges,  and  a  fpecies  of  red  figs,  much  cf- 
teemed.  They  have  alfo  a  fpecies  of  figs  much  refembling 
thofe  of  Provence,  both  in  tafte  and  figure :  thef  *  figs, 
infiead  of  growing  on  the  branches,  ipring  up  from  the 
root  of  the  tree,  and  fomctimes.  in  fiich  abundance  that 
twenty  men  might  eafily  fatisfy  their  hunger  with  them. 
'  There  are  feveral  large  trees  in  Tong-king,  the  branches 
of  which  are  covered  with  flowers,  but  bear  neither  leaves 
nor  fruit.  There  is  another  kind,  the  branches  of  which 
bend  naturally  down  to  the  earth,  where  they  take  root, 
and  fr<»n  which  other  trees  fpring  up,  and  incline  in  like 
manrter. 

The  Tonquinefe  alfo  cultivate  the  mulberry  and  varnifli 
trees,  cotton,  tea,  indigo,  faffron,  and  pepper ;  thpy  h^^t 
few  greens,  and  feem  to  have  lefe  defire  of  procuring  them ; 
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they  negle£t  die  vine*  dlbi^  it  is  the  natural  prodm^on:  cF 
di^ir  cbnntrfi  but  ^cy  employ  great  care  in  xaifing  a 
fjbnl:  caUM  //at,  which,  being  put  into  a  fta4:ei  of  itrmenu 
atton,  throws  up  a  fcum  of  a  gredn  colour^  of  ^ea£  ii£:  19 
^i^  giving  a  b^^tlful  ahd  durable  green» 

Elephants  are  Vtry  cotilmon  in  Tong-'king,  and  manj 
ef  them  lUre  kept  fer  the  U&  of  the  king*  Neither  lions 
Aor  iheep  are  feen  throughout  the  kingdoin;  but  there  axe 
a  prodigious  number  of  ftags^  bears»  tygers^  and  ape&i 
Among  the  birds  of  tbis  country  is.  a  fpcctes  of  goldfincby 
which,  for  the  melody  of  its  (bng  is  dttKnguifiied  by.  the 
name  of  the  celeflia[btrd\  its  eyes  ffiaEklelike  theinoA 
brilliant  ruby ;  it  has  a  round  and  polnfied  bill,  an  azure 
r^g  round  its  neck,  and  a  tuft  of  paity-cc^ured  featfaefis 
mtC  its  bcad«  Its  wiitgs,.whenL  it  is  parched,  appear  varie'^ 
gated  with  beautiful  ihades  of  blue>  green  and  yellow:.  It ' 
makes  its  neft  in  clo&  thickets^  and  breeds. twice  a  year^ 
it  conceals  itfelf  in  time  of  rain ;  butj  as  fixm  as  the  rays  o£ 
die  fun  begin  to  dart  through  the  clouds  it  immediatsl]^ 
quits  its  retreat,  and,  by  its  warbling,  proclaims  to  the 
labourers  the  return  of  fine  weather.  This  bird  is  laid  to 
be  a  mortal  enhsiy  to  the  h^-kintj  another  fingular  bird^ 
which  is  found  in  marihes.  As  foon  as  it  perceives  the 
to'h\i^  the  feadKfs  of  its  neck  (bnd^ereS^  it  extends  and 
agitates  its  wings,  opens  its  bill,  and  msdces  a  noifis  libi 
the  hiilingof  a  fcrpcnt;  its  attitude  is  that  of  a  bird  ready 
to  d?.Yt  on  its  prey,  and  its  whole  body  indicates  a  kind 
#f  terror,  mixed  with  ^u-y;  but  whether  it  be,  that  itibels 
the  i*:feriority  of  its  ftrength,  or  whether  &icb  is  itsin^ 
ftin£b,  it  oi:ly  looks  at  its  enemy  with  a  fixed  and  diforderedl 
eye,  without  offering  a^  attack. 

This  country  abounds  with  game  of  all  kindS)  fuch  as 
IhgF,  antelope?,  wild  go^ts,  peacocks,  hares,  pheafants,  &Crf 
Every  perfon  is  free  to  hunt,  but  the  di verfion  is  dangerous, 
tn  account  of  the  elephants,  rhinocerofcs,  tygers,  and  odier 
yoracious  animals  is'hich  inhabit  the  foffefis.    The^omeftia 
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Qfnimals  raifed  here,  are  horfes^  for  travelling  ;  bufFa- 
loes;  for  tilling  tlie  ground  y  oxen,  hogs»  goats,  fowls^ 
geefe  and  ducksw 

COCHINi-CHlNA. 

We  hive  already  mentioned,  that  Cochin-china  had  i, 
fhare  in  the  early  revolutions  of  Tong-kirtg ;  that,  fubjed 
at  firft  to  the  Chinefe  government,  engiged  afterwards  in 
rebellion,  and  expofed  to  different  ufurpers,  thefe  two 
Aates  had  been  CDiiipeiled  to  retui-n  to  their  forfner  de^ 
pendence,'  after  the  fuccefsful  expedition  of  general  May 
ven,  about  the  year  50  of  the  Chriftian  era.  The  im- 
perial authority,  after  Its  )t-eftabli(hmeht,  fiiblifted  irt 
CochIn«china  till  thd  year  I63,  when  a  nobleman,  named' 
Kulien,  undertook  to  free  his  country  ftorh  a  fofefga 
yoke.  He  cikufed  the  Chinefe  governor  to  be  madatrred, 
:lnd  ufurped  the  throne,  of  which  he  afterwards  retained 
peaceful  poflcHion.  His  grandfon  Fan^y,  during  his  reign 
adopted  a  flaVe,  named  Ouetl^  borti  It  Kouang-nang  in 
Tong-kitig,  'Whom  he  caufed  to  aflume  the  name  of  F4n-' 
6uen.  Thii  foreigner,  admitted  ihto  the  royal  fan-ily; 
acquired  foon,  by  this  adoption  and  his  intrigues,  an  unli-* 
mited- power,  and  after  the  death  of  his  benefadof,  he 
feized  the  throne.  To  fignalize  the  commencement  of  hi^ 
icign,  ind  to  gain  the  cfteem  of  his  fubjedtsj  he  entered 
Tong-king  at  the  head  of  an  army  in  the  year  347,  took 
poffcflion  of  Kouang-nan,  his  native  Country,  and  ravaged 
all  the  tciritorics  of  Tfin-hoa. 

The  defcdndants  of  this  fuccefsful  ufurpcr  kept  poffcf- 
flon  of  the  throne  of  Gochiri-china  until  653.  Biif 
We' have  little  information  tefpe&ing  th6  rdgns  of  the 
different  princes :  we  only  know,  that  they  were  very 
pundJual  in  paying  their  tribute  to  the  emperors;  The 
Chinefe  hiftory  is  ecjually  dcfeftive  with  regard  to'  the  fuc- 
ceeding  kings,  we  learn  little  of  Cochin-china,  till  1179, 
when  the  prince  who  filled  the  throne  turned  his  arms 
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againft  Cambpytii  entered  it  ar  the  hoa^  of  an  annf »  «ti(f 
coraxpittwl  grc^t  deviations-  The  Wm%  of  Camboya 
diiTemblcd  his  refentmenty  that  he  might  put  himfelf  into 
a  better  ftate  of  obtaining  revenge.  He  paft  eighteen 
)^af5,  without  apy  a£t  of  hoftjlity ;  \>\xt,  in  jy^y,  he 
attacked  the  king  of  Cochin-cjiinai  m^dc  bifn  pfifoner^ 
^nd  dethfonpd  him  ;  and,  after  ravaging  his  tcqritoriesy 
i^abli(bed  a  lord  of  Camboya  pn  the  throne,  but  this 
<;hange  of  goverqnient  did  npf  loqg  fubfi^. 
.  The  king  of  Cpchin-china  having  learned  in  i^Sp  that 
(he  Mogul  Tartars  were  become  o^afiers  of  China,  fent 
ly^itboMt  delay  to  the.  new  emperor,  deputies  loaded  -with 
prefentSy  in  order  to  pay  that  prince  homage.  Thefe  depu- 
tes were  honourably  rec^iv^d  j  but;  the  eiitperor  did  noC 
content  himfeK  with  tribute;  he  carried  his  p^tenliona 
fyrih^T ;  aind  fent  fon^e  of  the  grandees  of  hjs.  court  ta 
Cochin-china,  to  form  a  tribunal  which  alone  diould  bp 
^trufted  with  the  government  pf  the  kingdom  •  About 
twp  yea^s  afterw^Y^ds,  Poutii/  the  king's  fon,  Gred  w^itb 
indignation  at  feeing  a  couneil  pf  foreigners  give  laws 
to  his  country,  rcfufed  to  acknowledge  their  autbority» 
imd  prevailed  on  bis  father  to  imprilbii  the  gcaadees  who 
by  order  of  the  emperor  compofed  this  tribunal. 

As  fooA  as  the  emperor  v^as  it^iormed  of  this  outrage, 
he  cauCed  a  fleet  to  be  equipped  in  the  ports  of  the  p^p* 
yince  of  Canton,  in  which  he  embarked  a  ^ly^xbej?  of 
Tartar  and  Chinefe  troops  under  the  command  of  Sotou** 
This  fleet  arrived  at  Cochin-china  in  1284.  Sotou  landed 
his  army,  marched  towards  tlie  capital,  ajcid  made  himfelf 
mailer  of  it.  Tli,e  king  and  his  fons,  topk  refuge  in  the 
mountains ;  from  ^hence  they  difpatched  fecret  orders,  to 
aflemble  large  bodies  o^  troops  in  different  places,  white 
they  fortified  themfclves  in  a  fmall  town,  the  gates  of 
which  were  defended  by  fome  ftrong  works,  and  batteries 
4>f  c^non.    They  then  privately  put  to  death  the  Tartar 
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and  Cfatnefe  lords  ^ho  coihpofed  the  tribuiud  eftablifhod 
by  the  empetori  and  their  whole  abn  was  direfted  to 
amufe  Sotod,  and  to  deftro^  his  army.  With  this  defign 
they  fent  him  rich  prefents  for  htmfdf  and  bis  troops,  and 
at  the  fame  time  aiTiired  him,  that  for  the  fiiture  tfae^ 
would  comply  with  the  will  of  the  emperor. 

SotOQ  fufiered  himfelf  to  be  deceived  by  this  appa* 
re!nt  fubmiffion  $  but^  being  foon  after  informed  by  a  de^ 
ferter,  of  the  maflacre  of  the  Tartar  and  Chirtefe  nobility^ 
of  the  intrigues  of  the  king  and  his  fon,  and  of  the  march 
of  a  fdrmidable  krifiy  to  cut  off  his  retreat,  he  per-* 
ceived  that  he  had  no  time  to  lofb;  he  therefore  made 
his  tK>^  advance^  and  laid  cl6fe  fiege  to  the  forti**- 
fied  town*  The  attack  and  defence  were  equally  refo^ 
lute;  but  die  difadvsmtage  of  the  ground,  and  the  obfti-* 
nate  reiiftance  of  the  befieged,  having  occalloned  a  great 
Aaoght^r  among  his  troops,  Sotou  thought  it  prudent  to 
fetire^  kft  he  ibould  lofe  his  whole  army. 

The  king  of  Codiin-Krhina^  to  gain  time,  now  fent  a 
deputation  to  the  Eoiperor  of  fome  of  the  grandees  of 
his  court,  to  aiTure  him  of  his  refpe<^ful  fubmiffion ;  but 
(he  bad  fuccefs  of  the  expedition  had  fo  chagrined  the 
Chineie  monarch,  that  he  refufed  to  admit  the  ainbafiadors 
to  his  prefence,  and  gave  orders  to  his  fon,  to  aifemble 
ai)  army,  and  to  lead  them  in  perfon  againft  the  king  of 
Cochin-chinat  Sotou.  was  commanded  at  the  fame  thne  tQ 
jpin  the  prince,  and  ^  under  his  command,  ^  AU  thefo 
preparations  ended  in  a  few  a4ls  of  hoftility,  and  (omQ 
ravages  committed  by  the  troops  of  Sotou :  the  em^ 
peror  Chi-tfou  4icd  before  he  could  revenge  himfelf,  and 
the  kings  of  Coqhin-china  maintained  their  independence^ 
by  paying  the  ufual  tribute,  which  ^y  i^itl  iend- to  the 
emperor. 

The  Mogul  Tartars  being  expelled  ftook  China,  the 
new  emperor  fent  notice  to  the  king  of  Cochin-china,  of  his 
$(CCQiHon  to  the  throne,  and,  what  had  until  that  time  been 

A  ^  3^  with* 
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without  example,  caufed  facrifices  to  be  oiFered  up  In  ho- 
hour  of  the  fpirits  of  mountains,  forefts  and  rivers.  Itataha, 
who  was  then  reigning,  fent  his  tribute  to  the  new  mcv« 
narch,  from  whom  he  received  in  return  magnificent  pre-- 
fents.  But  the  friendfhip  between  thefe  two  courts  did  not 
long  fubfift. 

About  the  year  1 380  the  king  of  Cochin-china,  contrary 
to  the  advice,  and  even  orders  of  die  emperor,  invaded  th<l 
territories  of  TongrJcing.  This  war  employed  the  reft  of 
his  reign,  and  continued  under  thofe  of  his  fucceflbrs,  for 
it  wa&not  terminated  until  147I9  when,  after  a  defperate 
and  decifive  battle,  the  king  of  Tong»king  became  abfo- 
lute  mafter  of  Cochin-china.  His  enemy  had  expoied  him-. 
felf  too  much  in  battle ;  he  was,  therefore,  taken  priibner^ 
and  the  whole  country  was  obliged  to  fubmit  to  die  con^ 
queror. 

The  Chinefe  hiftorians  fpeak  litde  of  Cochin-china  after 
this  revolution )  we  however  know,  that  it  again  recovered 
its  independence,  and  qontinued  afterwards  to  be  governed, 
as  it  is  at  prefent,  by  its  own  kings.  In  1671  the  Top*, 
quinefe  fet  on  foot  an  expedition  againft  this  country.  An 
army  of  eighty  thouland  efFe£Hve  men  feemed  to  promife 
fuccefs  and  an  eafy  conqueft;  the  troops  of  Cochin-china 
amounting  only  to  twenty-five  thouland^  The  twa  armies 
met  and  engaged,  and  the  battle  continued  three  days^ 
but,  notwithftanding  their  fuperiority  in  number,  the  Ton^ 
quinefe  loft  fev^enteen  thoufand  men,  and  the  enemy  gained 
a  complete  yidory.  Since  that  time,  the  Tonquinefe  have 
remained  peaceably  within  their  own  boundaries,  while 
Cochin-china  has  aggrandized  herfelf  by  fubduing-the 
mountaineers,  and  even  die  kings  of  Tfiampa  and  Cam- 
boya,  whom  flie  has  compelled  to  become  tributaries  tQ 
•    her. 

The  people  of  Cochin-china  have  a  common  origin  with 
the  Tonquinefe,  and  they  differ  very  litde  in  their  man- 
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licr  of  living,  laws  and  cuftoms,  which  they  have  in  a  great 
part  borrowed  from  Ac  Cfainefe. 

Li  four  iflands  fituated  near  the  coafts  ef  this  counby 
are  found  thofe  celebrated  nefts  fo  much  fought  after  for 
feafoning  ragouts.  To  the  eaft  of  thefe  ifles,  there  are 
five  others,  that  are  fmaller,  where  prodigious  numbers  of 
turtles  are  found,  the  flefh  of  which  is  exceedingly  deli- 
cate. 

The  articles  of  trade  in  moft  efieem,  and  for  which 
there  is  readieft  fale  at  Cochin-china,  are  faltpetre,  ful-. 
phur,  lead,  fine  cloths,  barred  or  flowered  chints*  Pearh 
amber  and  coral  were  formerly  in  grcitt  jequeft  there;  but 
at  prefcnt  the  two  laft  only  are  faleable ;  and  this  is  n6t 
the  cafe,  unlefs  the  beads  of  coral  are  round,  well  po- 
Jiihed,  and  of  a  Beautiful  red  colour.  The  amber  muft 
be  extremely  dear,  the  beads  of  an  equal  fizc,  ami 
pot  larger  than  an  ordinary  put.  The  principal  exports 
of  Cochin-china  are  filks,  fug^r,  ebony  and  Calamba-wood^ 
thofe  nefts  before  mentioned,  gold  in  duft  or  in  bars^ 
which  fells  for  only  ten  times  its  weight  in  filvef ;  and 
laftly,  copppr  ^4  porcelain,  tranfported  thither  from  China 
ai^  Japan. 

European  merchants  complain  of  the  demands  made  in  this 
country  for  entrance,  clearance  and  anchorage,  Thefe  duties, 
Jiowev^r,  iimount  to  only  four  per  cent.  On  the  arrival 
of  a  fliip,  nothing  can  be  removed  from  her  u^itil  Ihe  has 
been  infpe^ed ;  the  cyftpm^^houfe  officers  unload  her,  weigh, 
and  count  the  fmalleft  pieces,  and  takppofleffion  of  what  they 
find  jnoft  valuable,  in  order  to  fend  it  to  the  king,  who 
keeps  what  he  thinks  proper,  a{id  retur^is  the  value.  If 
the  king  only  took  this  liberty,  no  great  lofs  would  en;, 
fue.j  but  it  is  faid,  tha^  the  grandees  of  the  court  follow 
bis  example,  while  they  are  not  quite  fo  punctual  in  their 
payments.  The  prime  articles  being  thus  difpofed  of,  the 
Ordinary  goods  fcarce  find  a  purchafer* 
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This  inconvenience,  though  linavokbiblcy  does  not 
bowever  appear  to  be  without  remedy.  When  the  Dntch 
fent  to  Cochin-china,  from  Srirat  and  Coromandel,  veffels 
loaded  with  cloths,  lead  and  fcltpetre,  their  C2trgoes  were 
fuffered  to  remain  entire,  becaufe  they  had  taken  the  pre* 
caution  to  pay  every  jpear  a  certain  fum  fyr  each  vcfiel 
tnat  erttcred*  Other  n2ti<Mi8  might  have  had  recotirfe 
to  the  fame  expedient ;  but,  by  attempting  to  free  them-* 
felves  from  a  fmali  duty,  which  k  w6old  perhaps  Riivc 
been  prudent  to  pay,  they  gave  a  fiab  to  their  coiri.^ 
merce. 

The  Jsrpanefc  coift  U  tht  only  money  etrrfent  iii  Co-» 
ehin-cbina  :  it  is  paid  and  fccdived  by  wcighf.  Th^  rtio- 
ney  of  the  cooAtry  is  copp^,  as  la^ge  a^^  oik  co^nrnoti 
couhters,  of  a  round  figure,  ^ith  a  hole  in  the  iVtiddle,  by 
i^hich  it  may  bfc  flruftg  in  the  fame  rharmef  as  beads. 

There  is  no  courttry  where  merchants  are  more  KaWe 
16  be  deceived  With  rtgar J  to  the  valufe  of  tnotity  ;  th0 
pieces  being  unequal  in  figure  Md  qtialit)',  an<f  the  diffi- 
culty of  determining  their  value,  which  h  regulated  only 
fcy  a  few  chara^ers  that  ate  ftampt  upon  them  is  great. 
Prudence,  therefore,  requires  that  they  fliould  hdtwt  ho- 
Bed  and  fkilful  people  to  afcertain  the  value  of  thefe  preces, 
utherwife  they  run  a  rifquc  of  becoming  dup<^s  to  the 
ftierchants  of  Cochin-china,  who  rtake  a  merit  of  being 
^fe  to  cheat  an  Eqrppcan. 

THIBET. 

Thibet  is  known  under  different  names,  the  Chinefe 
^n  it  'ffang;  the  Tartars,  Barantola,  Bouttan,  and 
Tangcut,  and  both  diftinguifh  it  alfo  by  the  name  of  thQ 
kingdom  of  Lafa,  becaufe  it  is  in  the  country  of  Lafa  that 
the  dalai  lama  keeps  his  court.  This  vaft ,  kingdom  is 
reckoned  to  be  nineteen  hundred  and  twenty  miles  in  ex- 
tent from  e^ft  to  weft,  and  rtinetcep  hundred  aad  fifty 
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ficom  north  to  foutfa.  It  i$  fnclc^ed  by  the  country  of 
IGokpnor,  the  provinces  of  Se>£chuen  wd  Yun*n«n»  th« 
kingdom  of  Ava,  the  ^tes  of  ihs  Mogul,  fiukarta,  and 
the  great  defert  of  Gobi. 

.  We  learn  nothing  certain  or  diflinift  of  the  hiflory  of 
Thibet,  till  abput  'the  year  410  ;  when,  \4'e  are  tol<i^ 
that  a  prini^c  known  by  the  title  of  Toufan,  fdxjued  cbn 
{urovinces  of  Clien-fi  and  Se-tchupi,  and  extended  hi* 
conquefts,  fo  as  to  make  himfelf  mafter  of  Thibet,  whes4 
this  conqueror  and  his  fucccflbrs  reigned  for  more  than 
a  century,  without  having'  any  communication  wttb 
China. 

.  Long-han,  a  Toufan,  prince  and  fovereign  of  Thibet^ 
about  the  year  634.,  fent  ambailadors  to  China.  Sevco 
yeais  after,  the  fame  f^ince  efgoufed  the  emperor's  daugh^ 
ter  ;  and  this  alliance  added  fo  much  to  his  power,  that 
he  was  enabled  torfklbjugate  all  the  nations  to  the  weft  of 
China,  This  power  of  the  Toufan  princes  fubfifted  for 
near  two  hundred  years;  but  it  gradually  declined^ 
and  was  almoA  entirely  annihilated  about  the  year  907, 
towards  the  end  of  the  dynafty  of  Tang.  Several  fmall 
ftates  were  then  formed  in  Thibet.  The  priefts  tnfenfibly 
became  pof]^ffed  of  vaft  domains ;  and  the  fuperiors  of 
fevetal  monaderies,  by  degrees,  rendered  themfelves  fo 
powerful,  that  they  exercifedl  ap  authority  almofl  fovereign 
within  their  dii^rids.  It  however  is  evident,  that  theie  waa 
always  a  prince  who  had  the  title  of  King  of  Thibet ;  and 
Under  the  dynafty  of  Song,  they  were  trU>utary  lo  China. 
•  Thibet  continued  to  decline  nH>re  and  more,  until  Chi* 
tfou,  firft  emperor  of  the  dynafty  of  Yvcn,  divided  the 
country  into  fevcral  provinces,  the  principal  of  which 
was  Oufr&*hang,  the  moft  ftfrtile  part  of  Thibet,  and  that 
which  enjoyed  the  mildeft  climate.  In  this  province  Lafa, 
now  become  the  ordinary  refidence  of  the  fovereign  kma. 
Is  (kuaied.    There  was  then  in  Oufle-hang  a  bonxc,  cr 
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priefty  named  PafJepa*  The  emperor  conferred  on  hldl 
the  title  of  prince,  honoured  him  with  a  golden  feal,  ani 
permitted  him  to  eftabliih  tribunals  in  the  country  of 
Ouile-hangy  and  other  parts  of  Thibet^  He  obtained 
alfa  the  titles  of  tutor  to  the  emperor,  doctor  of  the  empire, 
bead  of  the  law,  and  even  that  of  ouang^  which  lignifies 
king  or  prince^  His  fucceflfors  were  honoured  with  the 
fame  titles,  and  were,  like  him,  tributary  to  the  cmpe* 
BorsofChina* 

In  I4i4>  about  the  middle  of  the  reign  of  Yong-Io^ 
eight  other  bonzes  received  the  title  of  ouang,  with  ths 
fame  prerogatives  as  thofe  before  mentioned.  They  wer« 
fty led  great  dodors,  maftersofthelaw,  and  zealous  pro- 
pagators of  that  law ;  6ut  thefe  pompous  titles  did  not 
exempt  them  from  paying  the  tribute  Which  had  been 
impofed  on  them. 

.  The  bonzes  of  Thibet,  about  the  y^r  1426,  afTumed 
the  title  of  grand  lamas,  and  the  moft  powerful  among 
fhcm,  named  Tfong-kepa,  made  Lafa  the  place  .of  his 
retidence,  and  was  acknowledged  chief  of  all  the  lamas« 
His  fucceiTor  appointed  a  typa  or  prime  minifter,  whom 
he  entrufted  with  the  government  of  his  Ctates,  and  the 
next  in  order  was  the  firft  who  took  the  diftinguiflied  title 
of  dalai  lama,  by  which  he  was  raifed  far  above  the  reft ;  for 
dalai  fignifies  morally  and  phyiically  extended,  great,  and 
almoft  without  bounds. 

The  lama  princes  were  not  yet  however  fole  fovereigns 
cf  Thibet.  About  the  beginning  of  tl^  laft  century,  a 
prince,  named  Tfang-^pa-han,  poUeffed  great  part  of  it, 
tothe  weft  of  Lafa.  His  power  extended  as  far  as  tho 
fourccs  of  the  Ganges,  and  over  the  country  of  Sirinigar» 
watered  by  the  fame  river.  Father  An^rada,  a  J.efuit, 
who  in  1624  was  at  the  court  of  this  prince,  alTures  us^. 
that  he  was  a  ^alous  proteSor  of  the  Cbriftian  religion^ 
and  that  he  fcemed  greatly  inclined  to  embrace  itt     The 
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*Sraitar  hiftorjr  of  the  feme  ][^iocl  cortoborates  this  df- 
icamftance;  for  it  delates,  that  this  prince  defpifcd  this 
lamas,  abandoned  the  law  of  Po,  Ind  fought  every  op« 
pcntuntty  of  deftroying  it.  The  dalai  lama,  incenfed  at 
not  receivikig  the  homage  of  Tfang-pa-han,  formed  & 
league  with  the  Tartars  of  Kokonor,  whofe  prince,  named 
Kouchi,  entered  Thibet  at  the  head  of  a  powerful  army^ 
Attacked  Tfang-p^-hart,  defeated  and  took  him  prifonef^ 
aAd,  fome  timd  after,  ^ufed  him  to  be  put  to  death.  To 
this  Tartal*  prince  the  dalai  lama  was  indebted  for  his 
fovereignty  over  all  Thibet,  for  far  from  appropriating  to 
faimfelfdie  fruits  of  hisvi6tonr,  Kouchi  declared  himfelf 
a  vaiTal  6f  the  lama,  and  received  from  him  the  title  of 
tian,  which  he  had  never  before  enjoyed.  This  prince, 
to  continue  his  proteftion  to  the  lama,  afid  fecure  to 
him  the  quiet  poiTeflion  of  his  ne^  tonqUefts,  eftabliihed 
himfelf,  tbgcther  V^ith  his  troops,  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  Lafa.  His  fons  had  no  great  inclination  for  returning 
to  axro^ittry  th^t  their  father  had  abandoned  :  they  there- 
fore  feUoHred  his  example,  and  remained  in  Thibet. 

In  164a  the  dalai  lama  fent  ambaffadors  to  Tfong-te, 
father  to  the  firft  emperor  of  the  pirefent  dynafty  of  the 
Mantchcw  Tartars,  threw  himfelf  under  his  proteflion, 
ind  paid  him  tribute.  Ten  ye^i-s  after,  the  dalai  lama 
himfelf  went  to  Pe-kin,  and  paid  homage  to  the  emperor. 
He  was  loaded  with  honours,  received  a  golden  feal  and 
magnificent  prefents  from  tht  emperor,  and  was  confirmed 
in  his  ti tie  t)f  dalai  lama. 

Kang-hl,  being  defirous  of  honouring  thetypa  or  prime 
minifter  of  the  dalai  lama,  declared  him  a  prince  in  1693, 
and  granted  him  a  golden  feal.  This  minifter  however 
far  from  being  attached  to  the  interef^s  of  the  emperor, 
fecrctly  betrayed  him,  and  feconded  the  ambitious  views 
trf  Kaldan,  king  of  the  Eleuthes,  who  was  a  declared 
enemy  to  the  Mantchew  Tartars.  He  endeavoured  to  per^ 

fi  b 
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.fuade  the  grand  lama  not  to  go  to  Pe-kint  towhI<^plafe 
the  emperor  had  called  him  ;  and  when  the  dahi  huBtf 
died  I  he  kept  that  event  fa  fecre^^  that  the  emperor  wa» 
not  informed  of  jt  for  a  long  time  afterwards.  Tbefe  i»> 
trigues  were  at  length  difcovered,  and  in  1 705,  h^dbi-* 
han,  prince  of  the  Tartars  of  Kokonor,  caufed  tbk  pe0* 
fidlous  minider  to  be  put  to  death*  The  emperor  Kang^ 
hi  fent  fome  of  the  grandees  of  his  court  to  TVibetj  tor 
govern  it,  m  conjundion  widk  the  Tartar  prince,  whom 
he  loaded  with  prefents,  and  afterwards  a^>oint€d  a  new 
dalai  lama. 

TchoDg-kar,  king  of  the  Eleuthes,  in  17 14,  mad«  ail 
irruption  into  TJiibet,  and  coKunitted  the  molt  hovrid 
ravages.  The  l^artar  prince,  endeavouring  to  ojyofe 
this  torrent,  was  killed  in  cbmbat ;  and  the  qeld>i;ated 
pagod  of  Poutala  was  almoft  reduced  to  ^es.  The 
king  of  the  Eleuthes  carried  away  from  this  pagod,  and 
•  from  all  the  others  of  the  counfry,  immcnfe  riches  in  gold^ 
filver,  copper,  precious  ftones,  fiik  ftufFs,  &c.  He  put  a 
great  number  of  the  lamas  to  the  fword,  and  fent  feveral 
of  them  into  Tartary,  cnclofed  in  facks,  thrown  acr(^3  the 
backs  of  camels^  This  prince  claimed  the  fbvereignty  of 
Thibet  as  his  right ;  and  ordered  the  lamas  to  renounce  all 
authority  over  the  people,  to  retire  to  their  monafierleSf 
and  to  employ  themfelves  only  in  faying  their  prayers. 

The  lamas  immediately  fled,  and  dtfperfed  themlclyes 
on  all  fides.  The  dalai  lama  fought  the  proteSion  of  the 
emperor  Kang-hi ;  and  the  princes  of  (Cokonor^  whofe 
country  had  been  cxpofed  to  the  fame  ravages,  united  with 
him  in  fceking  for  relief .  The  emperor  immediately  aficnb- 
bled  a  numerous  army,  commanded  by  experienced  Tar.- 
tar  and  Chinefe  od^cers,  and  placed  one  of  his  fon^  and  a 
grandfon  at  their  head.  This  army  marched  into  Kokonor^ 
(iroVe  from  thqncc  the  king  of  the  Eleuthes,  and  entcve4 
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Thibet,  while  Another  body  of  Chinere  troops  penetrated 
thither  alfo  hj  the  province  of  49f*/^^i^n. 

The  dalai  lama  was  re-cftabliflied,  the  reft  of  the  la. 
mas  were  put  in  poffeffion  of  their  pagods  and  the  re- 
mainder  of  the  troops  of  the  Elcathfis  made  their  efcape 
through  the  defiles  of  the  mountains.     Although  tran- 
quillity feemed  to  be  rcftorcd  irt  Thibet,  the  emperor  com- 
manded fome  of  the  Tartar  nobility  to  rerhain  at  Lafa  and 
in  Kokonor,  to  govern  in  his  name,  and  to  ^atch  the  mO« 
.tions  of  Tchong-han.     The  fame  plan  of  cohdud  was 
adopted  by  the  emperor  Yong  tchlng,  the  fdcceflbr  of 
Kang-hi.     Some  lordsof  Thibet  revolted  in  1727,  one  of 
^Rrhom  took  the  title  of  governor-general  of  the  country, 
and  caufed  a  Tartar  prince  of  the  fourth  ranX  to  be  put 
to  death.    But  thefe  (light  commotions  were  foon  fuppreft- 
«d.      Kien4ong,  the  prefem  emperor^  raifed,  in  1739^ 
to  the  dignity  of  prince  of  the  fecond  rank  a  perfon  whom 
•the  emperor  Yong-tching,  his  father,  had  appointed  vice- 
roy of  Thibet.     Peace  has  beeti  6nce  preferved,  and  tt 
Appears  to  be  now  firmiy  eftabliihed,  as  th«  Thibetians 
have  nothing  more  to  fear  from  the  incurfions  of  the  Eleu- 
.thesy  wbO|  fince  17591    have  been  fiibjedts  of  the  em-* 
pire. 

The  tribute  which  the  fovertign  of  Thibet  fends  to  tho 
emperor  of  China  confifts  of  gold  or  copper  ftatues  of  the 
idol  fif  perfumes,  amber,  coral}  precious  ftones,  woollen 
ftuffsi  and  fword  bhdcr.  The  emperor  it  is  faidalfo  requires 
from  the  dalai  lama  a  certain  number  of  vefTels,  or  fmall 
pitchers,  filled  with  water  from  the  Ganges^  Since  the 
latter  end  of  the  reign  of  Kang^hi,  ^  the  en^peror  has  air- 
ways had  fome  of  this  water  in  his  palace,  and  he  even 
carries  it  with  him  when  he  travete. 

A  cuAom  is  fan£)ioned  in  Thibet,  which  permits  wo^ 
men  to  have  feveral  hufbands  at  one  time.  The  degrees 
•of  confanguinity  between  the  huibands  are  no  obi^aclc  ta 
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thefe  unions ;  for  a  woman  may  marry  all  the  brodien  of 
a  family ;  the  children  are  divided  among  them  ;  th» 
ddefi  ^8  the  fird  bom,  and  the  younger  diofe  bom  aftev* 
wards. 

The  dalai  Jama  does  not  refide  in  the  cky  of  Lafa,  but 
on  a  ihountain  in  the  neighbourhood,  called  Poutala*  On 
this  mountain  these  area  number  of  pagodsi  the  moft 
fumptuous  of  which  he  inhabits.  He  pafies  great  psurt  of 
his  life  on  a  kind  of  altar,  where  he  fits  motionlefs,  in 
a  crofs-legged  poAurCj^  on  a  large  and  magnificent  cu(hion, 
and  receives,  with  the  greateft  gravity,  the  adoration,  not 
only  of  the  Thibetians,  but  alfo  of  a  prodigious  mukitude 
of  firangers  and  pious  pilgrim's,  who  undertake  k>og  and 
difEcult  joumies  to  go  and  worfiiip  him  on  their  bended 
knees,  and  to  receive  his  benediction.  He  lays  his  hand 
on  the  bead  of  his  adorer,  who  imagines  that  by  this  inv- 
pofition  alone,  he  obtains  the  remiffion  of  all  his  fins. 

Next  to  the  Thibetians,  the  Tartars  arc  the  moft  zeal- 
ous worihippers  of  the  grand  lama ;  they  arrive  in 
crowds  at  Poutala,  from  the  remoteft  comers  of  the  coun- 
try ;  and  even  the  weakeft  of  the  female  fex  are  not  ter- 
rified by  the  fatigues  that  infeparably  attend  thefe  long 
joumies. 

This  ptofbund  yeoeration,  which  draws  fo  many  people 
to  Lafa,  to  proftrate  themfelves  at  the  feet  of  the  grand 
lama,  is  founded  on  the  idea  of  his  great  power  and  (anc- 
,tity. "  They  are  p^rfuaded,  that  all  the  divinity  of  F<»  re- 
fides  in  him,  tfiat  be  is  omnifcient  and  omniprefent,  and  that 
he  has  neither  need  of  information,  nor  occafion  to  aik  quef- 
.tions,  in  order  to  difeoyer  tbe  fecret  thoughts  of  men ;  that 
he  is  immortal,  and  that,  when  he  appears  to  die,  his  ibul 
'  and  his  divinity-  only  ^ange  their  place  of  rcfidence,  and 
tranfmigrateapto  another  body.  On  thefe  occafions  all  thei» 
endeavours  are  directed  to  difcover  the  place  where  it  hattx 
.pleafed  him  to  be  bom  again  ;  and  even  fome  of  the  Tap* 
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Ur  princes  themfelves  have  affifted  in  this  fearch ;  but 
they  are  obliged  to  be  diirfted  by  certain  lamas^  who 
alone  are  acquainted  with  the  (igns  by  which  the  new-bom 
god  may  be  difcovered,  or  rather,  they  only  know  what 
child  the  preceding  dalai  lama  appointed  to  be  his  fuo* 
ccffor. 

Large  pagods  are  common  in  Thibet,  where  the  mod 
diftinguifhed  of  the  lamas  relide.  They  affume  differ^ 
ent  titles  of  honour:  but  that  of  houiouSf&u  is  one  of  the 
moft  venerable,  and  is  never  granted  but  to  thofe  who  ar» 
accounted  living  Fos^  Thefe  hnutouctous  are  not  always 
fixed  to  the  fame  place ;    they  have  liberty  to  refidc 

'  wherever  they  pleafe^  and  to  chufe  for  their  abode  whatr 
^ver  fpot  appears  to  them  moft  agreeable. 

The  inhabitants  of  Thibet  arc  not  thp  only  people 
'%ho  may  attain  to  the  dignity  of  lama«  Tartars,  and 
Chinefe,  have  afpired  to  the  priefthood,  and  repaired  to 
Lafa,  in  hopes  of  obtaining  it.  If  they  can  get  themfelves 
admitted  among  the  difciples  of  the  grand  lama,  the  num^ 
ber  of  whom  is  fixed  at  two  hundred,  this  admiilion  b 
fhe  coihmencement  of  their  promotion,  and  the  firft  ftep 
towards  dignity  and  power ;  for  the  fubaltern  grand  lamas 
are  chofen  from  among  thefe  difciples.  The  houhu3oui^ 
however,  are  not  acknowledged  as  fuch  until  after  hav- 
ing paflfed  a  certain  time  in  the  fchool  of  the  grand  la^^ 
ma.  When  they  havQ  done  this,  they  live  amidft  fplen* 
dour  and  opulence,  continually  furrounded  by  a  crowd 
of  adorers,  who  load  them  with  prefents.  The  lamas  of 
Thibet  are  not  very  magnificent  in  their  drefs ;  they  wear 

'  only  a  napped  kind  of  woollen  (luflf,  called  in  China  pou- 
lou,  which  is  ufed  for  covering  feats.  The  grand  lama 
was  feen  at  Lafa  in  171 7  clothed  in  a  red  drefs  of  this 
ftuflF,  having  on  his  head  a  yellow  cap,  ornamented  witA 
lildir^. 
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£elides  this  cap»  the  lamas  have  feveral  boiiitets,  or 
ttarast  that  ^re  the  diMnguiihing  marks  of  the  different 
dcgiees  of  honour  to  which  they  have  arrived.  The  cap 
irhich  ftrikcs  Europeans  moft,  has  a  great  refemblance  to 
A  bi(hop*8  fnirre :  they  wear  it  on  horfeback,  a8  well  as 
on  foot ;  but  the  cloven  part  of  this  mitre  defcends  dire(fl« 
f  y  to  the  middle  of  the  forehead.  The  obligations  which 
the  office  of  lama  impofes,  are  neither  ftyf  nor  trifling ; 
but  there  is  no  one  among  them  who  engages  to  dif- 
charge  them  all.  They  divide  and  (hare  the  burden* 
One  takes  the  charge  of  obferving  one  precept,  andano^ 
ther  obliges  himfclf  to  pradiie  another ;  and  (b  of  the  reft ; 
they 9  however,  have  certain  common  prayers^  which 
they  chaunt  in  concert,  together;  and  they  arc  all 
tDbligedy  like  priefts  of  numy  other  perfua(ionS|  to  en- 
gage to  renounce  the  vanities  of  the  world,  to  live  in  celj- 
bacy^  and  to  have  no  concern  with  trade  or  commerce. 
The  keeping  of  thefe  engagements  is  quite  a  different 
confidcration. 

The  lai^uage  ^ken  m  Thibet  is  almoft  the  fame  as 
|hat  of  thofe  people  called  Si-fans  f  the  only  difference 
confifting  in  the  acceptation  of  certain  words^  and  fomc 
few  peculiarities  of  pronunciation. 

The  phyfkians  of  Thibet  are  not  deftitute  of  (kill ;  and 
lonve  pf  their  ai^ronomers  are  acquainted  with  the  mott«» 
ons  of  the  heavenly  bodies,  and  able  to  calculate  eclipfcs  \ 
but  the  lamas  are  in  general  ftupiii  aind  ignorant.  It  is  rare 
to  find  any  of  them  who  undcrftand  their  ancient  books,  or 
frhe  are  able  to  read  them.  Priefts;i  of  all  eftablifhed  religt^ 
ons,  are  as  a  body  fubjeS  to  the  fame  remarks  in  a  great- 
er pr  le(!er  degree ;  having  found  a  fub(}itute  for  virtuCj^ 
learning  and  induAry,  in  the  policy  of  piiinces  and  the 
trcdiility  and  fuperftition  of  the  people.  Hence,  wher- 
ever religion  has  long  been  eftablifhed  and  fupported  by 
)aw^  a^d  thus  made  nationalj^  the  diAinguiihing  charader^ 
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Iftics  of  i^  pf kft^y  have  beeiv  tytaimyy  voluptuoufnefs,  acid 
^gnorancby  with  all  their  train  of  concomitant  «vil$.  There 
arc,  ind^d,  exceptions^  but  not  fufiisicnt  ta  do  away  the 
caufe  of  thk  geneml  remarks 

Ih  Thibet  there  ate  no  fortUied  towns,  or  places  of 
defence.  The  ckies^  in  geneialr  are  verj  fmalK  An4 
Laia  it&]^  where  the  d^aiar  bma  kecpe  hie  court,  i&  ra^cr 
a  Gcfebrated*  temple  than  a  city. 

COUNTRY  OF  HA-ML 

Ha-mi  18  fituate(}^  to  the  north-eaft  of  Chifm,  at  tT\e  ex^ 
tremky  of  the  great  4pierty  ealkd  by  the  Chinefe  Chamoy 
and  the  Tartars  Cobi,  and  two  htmdred  and  fevcnty 
miles  diAan<;  from  the  moft  weAtfrly  point  of  the  piovkicr 
of  Chen-ft.  This  country  was  formerly  inhabited  by  a 
wandering  people^  named  long,  who  are  faidio  have  fenC 
deputies  to  pay  honmge  to  the  emperor  of  China^  ntnc 
hundred  arkl  fifty  years  before  the  Christian  era,  and  t» 
have  pDcfeated  fome  fabres  by  way  of  tribute.  About  the 
end  of  the  <fynaliy  of  Tchcou^  thefc  people  feR  under 
the  domiiHon  of  the  Hiong-nou,"  who  appear  to  have 
been  the  fame  as  the  Huns,  at  that  ttme  a  formidable 
nation.  Under  the  followmg  dynaiHes  this  country  ex* 
perienced  various  revolutions  and  viciffitudes,  it  waa 
fometimes  united  to  the  province  of  Chen^fi,  and  ibme^ 
times  not  only  independent  of  it,  but  even  of  the  whole 
empil^e.  The  fltua^n  of  thcfe  people,  fepa rated  by  vaft 
defcrts  from  China,  muft  have  greatly  contributed  to  faci« 
litatc  thefc  revelations.  In  6io  all  the  tributary  ftatcs  of 
the  empire  having  revolted,  that  of  Ha-mi  followed  their 
example  ;  but  it  again  fubmitted  to  the  yoke,  under  Tai« 
ffong»  ftcond  emperor  of  the  dynafty  of  Tang,  who  fcnt  one 
4Bf  his  generals  with  an  army  to  reduce  it.  This  prince  paid 
particular  attention  to  his  new  conqucft.  He  divided  it 
into  three  diftridts,  and  connected  ils  civil  and  milkavy 
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pyvcmment  in  fuch  a  manner  with  that  of  the  province  tit 
Chcn-fi^  that  tranquillity  prevailed  during  his  reign  and 
feveral  of  thofe  that  followed.  The  emperors,  prior  to 
the  reign  of  Tai-tfong,  imported  a  confiderable  quantity 
of  wine  into  China  from  Ha*mi ;  but»  Tai-tfong,  batf* 
ing  fubdued  tht  kingdom  of  Ha-nti,  ordered  vlne-planti  tf 
thtfptcies  called  majouj  to  be  removed  t$  China^  and  planted 
in  his  gardens,  and  gotfome  perfons  inJiruSled  in  the  matt<* 
ner  of  muling  ihiswiney  the  ufe  of  which  proved  peculiarly 
Jerviceable  to  htni* 

Liftury  having  weakened  thedjmaftyofTang,  the  Ma* 
liometanS)  who  had  made  a  rapid  progrefs  in  the  coun^ 
tries  fituated  between  Perfiai  Gobi  and  the  Cafpian  fea^ 
advanced  as  far  as  Ha«mi>  and  completed  its  conqueft* 
After  this  event,  this  country  had  princes  of  its  own,  but 
dependent  on  the  Tartars,  who  fucceflively  ruled  tbefe  im^^ 
finenfe  regions^  The  Tutn^  or  Tartar  emperors,  agaiii 
united  the  country  of  Ha-mi  to  the  province  of  Chen-fi  \ 
and  this  union  fubiifted  until  1 360,  at  i^hich  time  the 
cmperok*  formed  it  into  a  kingdom^  on  condition  of  its 
princes  doing  homage  and  paying  tribute^  and  in  1404^ 
the  king  of  Ha*mi  was  honoured  with  a  new  title  and  a 
golden  feal.  After  a  conteft  of  feveral  years  for  the  fuc* 
ceffion  to  the  throne,  this  kingdom  fell  a  prey  to  the  king 
of  Tou^ulh-fan.  This  yoke  foon  becoming  uneafy,  the 
people  of  Ha*  ml  revolted  from  their  new  maftcrs,  and 
made  conquefts  from  them  in  their  turn.  Since  thia 
cpocha,  the  country  of  Ha*mi  has  been  fucceffivdy  expof* 
ed  to  anarchy,  or  governed  by  its  own  princes.  The 
prince  who  filled  the  throne  in  1 696,  acknowledged  him* 
felf  a  vaflfal  of  the  empire  of  China>  and  ferit  as  tribute 
to  Pe-kin  camels,  horfcs  a^d  fabres.  Kang-hi  received 
his  homage  with  the  ufual  ceremonies,  and  publifhed  a 
diploma,  which  eftabli(hed  the  rank  that  the  king  of  Ha*, 
mi  (bould  hold  among  the  tributary  princes,  the  time  when 
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ht  fliould  come  to  lender  homage,  tfaenatuie  of  the  pidSmte 
oece^bjyfor  bUtrihucei  the  number  of  aoxHiariei  hewae 
bound  to  fumi(h  in  tiooeof  war»  and  the  manner  of  hip 
^>poindng  a  fuccefllbr.  All  thefe  rcjfulations  have  (ubflftc4 
till  the  prefeni  time. 

Tlie  country  of  Ha-miy  though  furrounded  by  defertSi 
ie  one  of  the  moft  delightful  in  the  vQiMc  The  foil  pro- 
duces abundance  of  grain,  fruits,  leguminous  plants  an4 
paflure  of  every  kind ;  and  the  riee  which  grows  here,  i$ 
particulatly.  efteemed  in  China  ^  pomegranates,  crangsi^ 
peaches,  raifins  and  prunes  have  here  a  moft  esquiStie 
talte  \  but  there  is  n^  fruit  i&oio  delicate  or  more  in  re^ueft 
than  the  melons  of  Ha-mi,  which  are  carried  to  Pe-kii^ 
£sr  the  emperor's  table.  Thefe  melons  are  much  more 
wholefome  than  thofe  of  Europe,  and  have  this  fin^gular 
pgofettjf  that  they  may  be  kept  fielh  during  gteat  part 
of  the  winter* 

But  At  moft  ufefiil  and  moft  efteemed  produAion  of  tbe 
country  of  Ha'4&i,  is  its  dried  raSfins,  which  ate  of  two 
>inds.  •  The  firft,  which  aremuch  ufcd  in  the  Chinefir 
medicitie,  feem  to  have  a  perfed  refemblance  to  thofii 
known  in  Europe  by  tbemme  of  Corinthian.  The  fe* 
oond,  which  are  in  much-gitater  requeft  for  tbetaU% 
are  linaUer  and  more  delicate  than  thofe  of  Provence. 

Some  of  the  emperors  have  caufed  plants  to  be  tran£> 
ported  from  Ha-mi  to  Pe*kin,  and  planted  in  the  gardeoa 
of  the  palace.  As  thefe  plants  have  been  cultivated  with 
extraordinary  care,  they  have  perfedly  fucc^ed,  and  the 
raifins  produced  by  them  ard  etseedingly  fweet,  and  have 
a  moft  exquifite  flavour. 

Although  the  country  of  Haimi,  the  latitude  of  which 
is  42^  53'  ao^,  lies  ftrtbcr  towards  the  north  dun  feveral 
of  the  provinces  of  France^  we  are  al&ired,  that  its  dip- 
mate  is  more  favourable  to  the  culture  of  vines,  and  tfait 
itt  g^xpct  tte  bx  l«parior.  At  H»>mi  it  otver  nias,  anl 

C  c 
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tven  ^ew  and  f<^  are  fcarcely  ever  feen :  llie  conntf^ 
Is  wateitd  only  by  the  fiiow  WMdi  faHs  in  witiier,  and  "hf 
Ae  water  of  this  fiiow  wiien  mdted,  which  is coHeAedat 
the  bottoms  of  the  moutuns,  and  preferved  with  great  cm^ 
The  method  of  drying  grapes  in  Ha-mi  is  more  fim^ 
than  that  prafiifed  in  the  provinees  of  China.  The  peer- 
pie  of  Chen-fi  hold  them  over  the  fteam  of  hot  wine^ 
knd  often  boil  diem  a  few  feoends  in  wme  In  which  alife- 
tie  clarified  honey  has  been  dlloled.  In  the  kingdom  of 
Ha*mithey  wait  until  Ae  grapes  art  qotie  ripe;  they 
then  expofe  thcrti  to  die  iboiching  rays  of  the  fan  ;  after- 
wards pick  themi  and  leave  them  in  dhat  manner  until 
dKy  are  quite  dry.  Thefe  grapes  bceomc  ihrivdled» 
without  Mfing  any  of  dielr  fubftance,  and  widMit  grow* 
ing  flat. 

'    The  kingdom'  of  Ha«mi  contains  a  great  number  of 
villages  and  hamlets  ;  but  it  has^  properly^  only  one  dty^ 
which  is  its  capital,  and  has  die  fame  name  as  the  country. 
*    It  is  forrounded  by  lofty  walls,  a  mik  and  a  half  in 
ctreumfcrence,  and  has  two  beautifttl  galcs^  one  fronti^ 
the  eaft,  and  the  other  the  weft.    The  ftrcets  of  this  city 
-are  ftraight,  and  well  laid  out;  but  diehoufes,  wluch 
<contain  only    a  ground-floor,  and  are   for    the  moft 
part  -conftruAed  of  earth,  make  very  little  (hew :  how* 
-ever  the  ferentty  of  the  flcy  and  the  goodneis  of  iu  fituation^ 
•in  a  beautiftil  plain,  watered  by  a  rtver,  and  furrounded 
'  by  mountains,  which  alio  ftelttr  it  ftom  the  north  winds, 
venden  it  a  moft  delightftil  and  agreeable  refidence.    On 
-whatever  fide  it  is  approadied,  gardens  are  feen,  which  con- 
tain every  thing  that  a  fertile  and  cukivated  foil  in  the  mild* 
eft  climates  can  produce.    The  forroonding  fields  ara  en* 
•chanting ;  but  they  do  not  extend  ftor ;  for  on  feverad  fides 
*they  terminate  in  plains,  where  a  number  of  beautiftd 
horfifsarefcd,  andafpecies  offlieep^  which  have  laige flat 
4ails  Vm  fometimcs  weigh  three  pounds*    The  couptry 
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•f  Ha^mi  appeals  to  be  abiiii4^  in  foffils  aad  valu- 
mble  mineral*:  the  Cbinefe  have,  for  a  long  tiine» 
procored. diamonds  and  gjold  from  it j. and  at  prefent^ 
it  fupplies  them  with  a  kjnd  of  i^te,  on  ^yhich  they. 
Su  a  gircat  value.  The  tnhabitanu  of.  tins  fmall  fiatCf 
are  brave,  capable  of  enduripg  fatigue,  very  dexterous  in 
all  bodily  exercifes,  and  make  eausellent  fpldiert ;  but  they. 
are  fickle  and  foon  irritated ;  and,  when  in  a  paflion,  are 
extremely  ferocious  and  languinuy. 


"  ISLES  OF  LIEOU-KIEOU. 

Tte&  iiles  form  a  powerful  and  extenfiye  empire,  the 
inhabitants  of  which  are  civiliafcd,  and  oi^ht  not  to  be 
confounded  with  other  iavage  nations  difperfcd  through* 
out  the  iflands  of  Afia«  Tt^  emperor  Kang-hi  rcfolve4 
to  fend  an  ambaflador  to  the  Mog  of  Lieou-^kieou,  and 
fytfbm  pm^pofe  chofe  one  of  the,  great  dodors  of  the  em^? 
pise,  named  Su*pao-koaiig.  .  This  learned  man  depattc^ 
from  China  in  17199  relumed  to  Pe-kin  ^n  1720,  an^ 
in. die  year  following,  caufed  a  relation  of  his  voyage  to 
be  pubUlhed  an  two  volumes.  In  the  firft  of  thefe,  he 
gives  a  particular  defcription  of  the  ifles  of  Lieou-kieou  ; 
and  what  he  relates  appears  to  be  worthy  of,  credit,  for 
he  examined,  as  lie  himfelf  (ays,  according  to  the  orders 
of  the  emperor,  whatever  he  found  curious  or  intercAing, 
idjpeaing  the  nuinber,  fitii^uion  ap^  prpdu^ons  of  thefe 
jfks  ;  as  aUb  the  htflory,  rdigion^  manners  and  cuftoms 
of  the  people  whs  inhabit  them. 
'  Thefe  iiks  are  ^uatcd  between  Corea,  Formofo  and 
}apan,  and  are  in  number  thirty^-fix.  The  principal  and 
latgeA  is  called  Lieou-kieou  ;  the  reft  have  each  a  partir 
euilar  name.  The  laige.  ifland  extends  from  north  to  footh 
dmoft  one  himdred  and  iifty*two  miles,  and  forty-four  from 
osAlPweft.  The  foudi-eaft  pirt  of  the  ifland,  wiicic  the 
(  C  c  2  . 
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court  refidesi  it  called  Cheouli»  and  here  Klntehing, 
tfie  dpital  city,  is  fitutted.  The  king's  palacci  which  it 
feckoned  to  be  twelve  niiles  in  circumference,  b  buih  oo 
M  nelghboimng  mountain.  It  has  four  gates,  correfpond- 
ing  to  the  four  cardinal  pdnts ;  and  that  which  froiftv 
Ihe  weft,  forms  the  grand  entry.  The  view  which  this 
palace  commands  is  ddightftti ;  it  reaches  as  far  as  the 
port  of  K^pa-kiang,  at  the  diftance  of  four  miles,  to  die 
cityof  Kint*ching|  and  to  a  great  number  of  other  cities, 
towns,  villages^  palaces,  temples,  mocufteries,  gardens^ 
and  pleafure-houfes^ 

According  to  thcfe  iflanders,  the  origin  of  their  empire 
'  U  loft  fa)  the  remoteft  antiquity.  They  reckon  twenty- 
five  fucceifive  dynafties,  comprehending  a  period  of  more 
than  eighteen  thou(and  years.  It  is  however  certajn, 
tfiat  the  exlftence  of  the  country  called  Lieou-kieoo  was 
hot  known  in  China  before  the  year  605  of  the  Chriftian 
cnu  It  was  in  the  courfe  of  that  year,  that  one  of  the 
emperors  of  the  dynafty  of 'Soui,  having  heard  of  thefe 
Mes,  fent  feme  Chinefe  thither;  but  their  expedition 
proved  frultlefs,  as  the  want  of  interpreters  prevented  them 
from  acquiring  that  knowledge  which  was  the  objeft 
of  their  voyage.  They  however  brought  foime  of  the 
iflanders  with  them  to  Sigan-fou,  iht  capital  of  the  pro* 
vince  of  Chen-fi,  and  the  ufual  refidence  of  die  emperors 
of  the  dynafty  of  Soui.  An  ambafiador  from  the  king  of 
Japan  being  then  at  the  Chinefe  court,  he  and  his  at^ 
tendants  immediately  knew  the  ftranger»  ta  be  natives  of 
Lieou-kieou ;  but  they  fpoke  of  thefe  tflss  ai  of  a  mife- 
Table  and  wretched  country,  the  inhabitants  of  '■diich  had 
ne^^er  been  civilized.  The  emperor  however  learned 
{hat  from  die  province  of  Fo-kien  a  (hip  mi^  leadi 
^  laigeft  of  thefe  iflands  in  five  days. 

On  diis  information,  he  fent  fldUal  mcH)  accompamed 
by  interprf tprsi  to  fummon  the  prJAce  to  do  homage  and  to 
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pSLj  )iim  tribute.  This  propofat  was  very  ungracioufly 
f eceived :  the  king  of  Lieou-kicou  fent  back  ^  CUoeA^ 
felling  them,  fternly,  that  he 'acknowledged  no  prince  ftr 
his  fiiperior.  This  anfwer  irritated  the  empe^MP^  vAm 
Cuifed  a  fleet  to  be  inimediatdiy  equipped  in  Fo*kien»  kl 
which  he  embarked  ten  thoufand  men.  This  fket  iet  fail)  atiA 
arrived  in  fafety  at  the  port  of  Napa-kiang.  The  annj^,  <pi te 
of  every  effort  made  by  the  natives,  landed  on  die  iflandy 
and  the  king,  who  had  put  himielf  at  the  head  of  his  troopt 
to  oppofe  the  enemy,  having  fallen  in  battle,  the  Chinefe 
pillaged,  facked  and  burnt  the  royal  city,  made  upward* 
of  five  thoufand  flaves,  and  returned,  to  Chinat  Such  is  th# 
dreadful  coniequence  of  power  centering  in  the  hands  ^ 
toe  man. 

The  emperors  of  the  dynafly  of  Tang,  thofe  of  Ae 
fiiort  dynafties  that  followed,  and  thofe  of  the  iym&y  of 
Song,  although  they  were  fidly  informed  of  evtoy  ^11^ 
itfpeding  the  Lieou-kieou  ifles,  however  made  no  attempt* 
to  render  them  tributary.  In  1191,  Chi-tfou,  anpeiorof 
the  dynafty  of  Yven,  revived  the  pretenfions  of  his'p«e^ 
deceiTors,  and  fitted  out  a  fleet  to  ftibdue  thefe  iflandfi  | 
but  fchemes  of  conquefis  had,  from  a  difafter  that  befit 
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their  army  in  an  expedition  againfi  Japan,  became  diiagree* 
able  to  the  Chinefe.  The  fleet'  therefore  went  no  fartklop 
than  the  ifles  of  Pong-hou,  and  the  weifern  coaft  of  Fofi^' 
mo&,  from  whence,  under  divers  pretences,  it  returned 
to  the  ports  of  Fo-kien. 

In  1372,  under  the  reign  of  Hong-vou,  founder  of  tht 
dynafly  of  Ming,  thefe  iflands  however  fubmitted  volun* 
tarily  to  the  Chinefe  government.  Hong-^veu  had  fent 
one  of  the  grandees  of  his  court  to  the  king  of  Lieoa<* 
kieou,  to  inform  him  of  his  accef&on  to  the  throne.  Thi« 
nobleman  had  received  particular  infhrudiQns  refpe£Hii§ 
jthis  commiilion,  and  he  acquitted  hlnfelf  widithe  prudence 

ft  •  • 

and  addrefs  of  an  able  minif(er.  In  a  private  audience, 
which  he  had  with  the  king,  he  exhorted  faim  ta  declare 
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l^tafelf  a  tributary,  of  the  empire^  and  laid  before  him  die  ad« 
ytMtitgU  h^  would  derive  from  this  ftep.  His  reafbnifig» 
limxMned  by  the  force  of  his  natural  eloquence^  made  (b  mudi 
inpffeffion  on  the  mind  of  the  king  that  he  embraced  tbe 
f^ofoblf  and  fei^jt  immediately  to  the  emperor  to  demani 
Ae  inveftiture  of  his  ftates. 

%  Hong-voii  recseived  his  envojrs  in  a  magnificent  manner^ 
tod  loaded  them  with  prefents.  Tfay-tou  was  folemnly 
declared  a  vafTal  of  the  empire ;  and  the  emperor,  after 
kaving  received  his  firft  tribute,  conftfting  of  valuable 
korfea,  aromatic  wood«  fulphur,  copper,  tin,  &c.  (ent  him 
~t  golden  ftal^  aod  confirmed  the  choice  he  had  made  of 
oae'  of  his  (bns  for  fucceiTor.  The  emperor  afterwards 
tent  thirty-fix  £unilies,  chiefly  from  the  province  of  Fo* 
1mi>  to  Lieou4ueou*  T&y-tou  received  them,  ailigncd 
Aem  lands  near  the  port  of  Napa-kiang,  and  appointed 
— rtain  revenues  for  th^r  ufe,  and  Hong»vou  alfo  made 
l)W|i  confsd<rable  remittances,  't'heie  families  firft  intro* 
4mm1  into.  I#ieou«^kieou  the  langu^e  of  the  Chinefe,  the 
ttfii.  of  tbw:  charaOers,  and  the  ceremonies  pra£tifed  in 
Imiour  of  Confucius.  On  the  other  hand,  the  Tons  of  fe- 
vwd  of  tbe  grandees  of  the  court  of  Tfay^tou  were  fent 
to  Nan»ktngi  to  ftudy  Chinefe  in  the  imperial  college, 
i^iera.dley  were  treated  with  diftin6tion,  and  maintained 
m  fSht  emperor's  expence. 

:  Tba  iilet  ^of  Lieou-kieou  had  neither  iron  nor  porce- 
lain* Hong*vou  fupplied  this  want,  by  caufing  a  great 
number  of  utenfils  and  inftruments  of  iron,  to  be  made 
and  fent  thidier,  together  with  a  quantity  of  porcelain 
veflels.  Commerce,  navigation,  and  the  arts  foon  began 
la  flouri^i.  And  thefe  iflanders  learned  to  caft  bells  for 
Iheir  temples,  to  manufa<5hire  paper  and  the  fineft  ftufB, 
and  to  make  porcelain,  with  which  they  had  been  fupplied 
before  from  Japan. 

The  revolution  which  .placed  the  Tartars  on  the  impe^ 
rial  throne  of  China^  produced  no  change  in  die  condu£k 
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'wf  die  kings  of  Lieoa-kteou.  Chang^tcbe, who waschea 
•ftigiungy  feat  ambal!adors  to  acknowledge  Chiui»tdii»  aol 
recetved  a  feal  from  him,  on  which  were  ei^raven  fboit 
•Tartar  charaOers.  It  was  then  lettled,  that  die  kii^  ^ 
Lieou-kieou  (hould  pay  his  tribute  only  evary  two  ytafi% 
and  that  die  number  of  peifons  in  Ae  train  of  his  enroya 
fliould  not  escceed  one  hundred  and  fifty. 

The  emperor  Kang<^hi  paid  more  attention  to  diafe  iflea 
dian  any  of  his  jiredecelbrs.  He  caufed  a  fiiperb  palace 
*to  be  eroded  in  honour  of  Confudus,  and  a  college 
where  he  maintained  proper  per&ns  to  teach  the  fcienoea 
and  the  Chinefe  chara£lers.  He  inflituted  examinationa 
for  the  different  degrees  of  the  literati,  and  he  ordainad, 
'diat  the  king  of  Xieou^kteou  fhould  never  fend  in  tribvto 
rofe  wood,  doves,  or  any  other  produ£Hon  which  was  not 
really  of  the  growth  of  the  country;  but^  that  he  tbmM 
fend  a  fixed  quantity  of  fulphur,  copper,  tin,  flialls,  and 
mother  of  pearl,  which  is  remarkably  plenty  in  tfaefe  iilandi* 
He  permitted,  that,  befides  the  ufual  tribute,  he  might  pna^ 
fent  him  horfe-furniture,  piftol-cafes,  and  other  il^mg^  #f 
die  fiune  kind,  which  thefe  ifiandersare  fiud  to  aaaufiifiare 
with  great  tafte  and  neatneft. 

It  is  near  a  thoi^fand  yean  fince  die  bonzes  of  China 
introduced  into  Lieou*kieou  the  worihip  of  Po,  and  die 
prindpal  books  belonging^to  dieir  iect.  Thiswofflrip  is 
at  prefent  die  eftabliflied  religion  of  die  country*    There  is 

•  likewife  in  the  capital  a  magnificent  temple,  enscted  in 
KoncK'  of  another  idol  borrowed  from  die  Chineft,  naasod 
Tien*fey,  which-fignifies  cekftial  quttn^  or  ladj. 

Thefe  iflanders  never  make  promifes  or  fweat  before 
their  idols.    When  they  have  occafiOn  to  do  diis,  they  bum 

•  perfumes,  prefent  fruits,  and  fland  refpedfiilly  before  fome 
)  flone,  which  they^call  to  witnefs  the  folemnity  of  dieir  en* 
'  gagements.  Numbers  of  flcxies  are  to  be  feen  in  die  eburts 
^cf  their  temples,  in  moft  public  places,  and  upon  their 

mountains,  which  arc  entirely  appropriated  to  this  pUf« 
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^fc  They  havt  tib  among  tfana  tromen  confeciated  Kr 
tile  worfliip  of  fpirits,,  who  axe  iitppofed  to  faave  great  k^ 
ihienoe  over  thefe  beings*  They  are  farther  employed  in 
vifiting  tbo  Tick,  diftributing  owdicuics^aiid .i^ting.pray^ 
«rs  for  dieir  recovery. 

They  refpcft  the  dtiad  as  miidi  as  dse  Qunafe)  and  diqr: 
are  equally  ceremomous  in  wearing  aournuig )  but  dseir 
funerals  are  neidier  fi>  pompous,  nor  ib  expenfive^  Their 
coffins  are  of  «n  hexagonal  or  offa^onal  figure,  three  or 
.four  feet  high  I  and  they  burn  the  flcfh  of  the  bodies  of  their 
dead,  preferving  only  the  bones« 

Families  are  diftinguifiied  in  Liaou-kieou  by  furnames, 
as  in  China ;  bvt  a  man  and  a  woman  of  the  iame  fur- 
name  cannot  be  united  in  marriage.  7*he  king  is  not 
pcnmtted  to  marry  but  in  die  diree  grand  families,  which 
aihrays  enjoy  the  higheft  offices.  There  is  a  fourth,  of 
equal  diftinAion  to  die  three  former ;  but  neidier  the  king 
nor  die  princes  contraft  any  alliances  with  diis  family, 
Ibr  it  is  doubtful,  whedier  it  l>e  not  fprung  from  the  £une 
Aflrt  as  the  royal  line. 

A  plondity  of  wivrs  is  allowed  in  thefe  ifles.  Young 
men  and  young  women  enjoy  the  liberty  of  feeing  one 
Sttiodierf  ai|d  conVerfing  together;  «and  their  union  b 
always  in  coafequence  of  their  own  choice,  and  not  of 
the  conftraint  of  parents  or  friends.  The  women  are  re« 
fcrved  $  diey  neither  ufe  paint,  nor  wear  pendants  in  dior 
ears;  diey  coUeA  their  hairon  the  top  of  didr  heads,  in 
the  form  of  acurl,  aod  fix  it  in  diat  manner  by  means 
of  long  pins  made  of  gold  or  filver. 

Befides  .the  domains  which  the  king  pofleffss*  he 
teceives  the  produce  of  all  the  fulphur,  copper  and  titi^ 
mines,  and  fait  pits,  together  with  the  produd  of  tasey. 
From  thefe  revenues  he  pays  the  fidarics  of  the  mandarins 
and  officers  of  his  court.  Thefe  falaries  are  efiimated  at 
a  certain  number  of  £icks  of  rice ;  but  are  patil  in  graisp 
•lice,  filk,  cloth,  i^c.        ,  . 
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"  There  are  here,  as  in  China,  nine  orders. of  mandarins^ 
Vho  are  diftinguifhed  by  the  colour  of  their  Caps,  or  b/ 
their  girdles  and  cufliions.  The  greater  part  of  the  titles 
of  thcfe  mandarins  are  hereditary  in.  their  families*;  tui 
^here  drefotke  which  are  ^nly  beftawed  ttpm  ntirk^  In 
tixe  capital  there  are  tribunals  edabliflied  for  managing 
the  levenae  and  affairs  of  the  principal  ifland,  and  of  all 
the  others  dependent,  on  it.  The  latter  have  agents^  who 
ftlide  at  court.  There  are  alfo  particular  tribunals 
for  civil  and  criminal  matters;  for  svhatever  con*, 
cenis  the  Families  of  the  grandees  and  princes ;  for  the 
affa^  of  religion ;  for  infpeding  the  public  granaries^ 
king's  revenuciii  and  duties ;  for  commerce,  manufac<- 
tores,  civil  ttremonies,  navigation,  public  edifices,  litc» 
irature^  and  wah 

The  veflels  that  are  built  ixi  this  cduntry  are  highly 
efteemed  by  the  people  of  China  and  Japan.  In  thcfe  the 
Yiatives  go  to  China,  Tong-king*,  Cochin-china,  Corea, 
Nanga-ta-ki,  Satfuma,  the  Neighbouring  ifles,  and  F<Ar« 
mofa,  where  they  difpoTe  of  their  different  commodities. 
BdGdes  thofe  articles  of  commerce,  which  thtir  manufa£lo« 
Iries  of  filk,  totton,  pape^,  arm^,  ^opp)ir  utenfils,  &c. 
fumifli  Ihem,  they  ^Ifo  export  tnother  of  pearl,  tortoife 
and  other  (hells,  coral  and  whet-ftones,  which  are  in  gre^t 
*  rcqueft  both  in  China  and  Japan. 

Three  different  languages  are  fpoken  in  the  ifles  of 
LieoU-kieou.  Letters,  accounts,  and  all  the  king's  orders^ 
are  written  in  Japanefe  charaders,  and  in  the  language 
of  the  country ;  books  of  morality,  hiftory,  medicine, 
aftronpmy  and  aftrology,  are  written  in  Chinefe  chara£ters. 
The  dtftribution  of  the  year,  and  the  divilion  of  time,  are 
the  fame  in  Lieou-kieou  as  in  China ;  the  people  foU 
lowing  the  calendar  of  the  empire. 

The  edifices,  temples,  ^nd  the  king^s  palace,  are  built 
after  the  Japanefe  manner ;  but  the  boufes  of  the  Chinefe, 

Dd 
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Ihi  hotel  of  iheir  ambafladoTy  the  inpsriil  college^  taiul 
the  temple  of  the  goddofs  Tien^Jify  are  buitt  after  thfe 
Chineie^  In  many  of  the  tempijss  aad  public  hui^dingv 
ttere  are  tablca  of  ftcne  or  marUe,  on  wfatdi  ape  eft- 
graven  Chinefe  chara£ter8  m  honour,  of  Cfainefe  empd* 
•fori)  from  Hong-^vou  to  the  prefent  tioie»  Chinefe  in- 
feriptions  are  alio  to  be  feen  on  their  tritunphal  arches 
aad  in  the  king's  paliK:ej;  feveral  are  alio  fbuBd  in  Ja- 
f  anefe  chara6tort^  aad  fome>  bitt  tiie  number  ia  /eif>  in 
tiu>ie  of  India. 

The  natives  of  Lieou-Jcieou  ajre^  in  getieral,  miM^  a& 
UAt^  tcmpefate}  a£live)  and  kbortous }  they  are  equally 
^  eneiaiei  ^  flavery,  fdifehoodf  and  diflM>ne%.  The 
gsandees,  boMea  and  Chinefe  efiabliOied  at  Lieotf-lueqiti 
excepted,  few  of  the  inhabitants  of  thefe  iflands  can  mthef 
write  or  read^  If  k  happeo8»  th^t  any  of  the.  pea^tsy 
artifls>  or  foldiers  can  4o  either,  they  (have  their  head% 
as  the  bonaMS*  All  others  have  a  kind  of  toft  on  ti^ 
top  of  tbeii:  heads,  around  which  is  a  circle  of  very  iho^ 
hair*  Tbeii?  peoj;^  are  f omd  of  gsunes  and  diverfion^ 
They  celebrate,  wish  great  pomp  ajod  fplendour^  thofe 
feftivals  that  are  inilituted  in  honour  of  ^eir  idols,  and 
thofe  which  are  appointed  for  l;he  ending  and  commence- 
sient  of  the  year. 

Great  harmony  prevails  among  difierent  families  and  in- 
dividuals,  which  they  preierve  by  frequent  repaih^  to  which 
they  invite  one  another.  Suicide  is  unknown  among 
them,  ajid  the/  are  free  &Qm  moft  prominent  vices  ud 
Climes. 
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V/  H I N  A  M  ip  txun&vty  that  aS  its  prorinces  cannot 

•ciyoj  die  ftme  temparaturei  their  dhnate,  and  the  nature 

.of  thair  foil)  are  Aarafdre  variousi  according  as  th^ are 

;  nearer  or  more  nmObt  from  the  fottfa^  fcvere  cold  is  Mt 

a^  Pencil!)  while  tbe  fouthem  provinces  are  expofed  to 

exceffive  heat :  the  air  howevir  is  in  general  iH^qfomCj 

•iwd  die  people  ccMBinpni^  live  to  agrsat  ago* 


MOUNTAIKS,   klVERS  AND   LAKES, 

The  principal  mountains  of  China  are  thofe  in  the 
northern  and  weftern  parts  of  the  empire.    The  latter  are 
,  rendered  fruitful  by  the  labour  and  induftry  of  the  Chinefe 
huibandman ;  but  At  former  are  barren,  rocky,  and  inca- 
pabl^  of  improvement.    Thofe  of  the  provinces  of  Chen-fi^ 
Ho*nan,  Quang-tong  and  Fo*kien,  ihew  few  figns  of  cul- 
ture ;  but  they  are  covered  with  forefts  of  tall,  ftralght 
trees  of  every  fpecies,  fit  for  building,  mafls  and  ihip^ 
timber..     The  emperor  fometimes  procures  from   thefe 
anountatns  enormous  tninks,  which  he  caufes  to  be  tranf« 
ported  to  the  diftance  of  more  than  three  hundred  leagues, 
}}y  Jand  and  water,  to  be  employed  in  bis  palace^  or  for 
public  works*    Other  ffiountains  funiiih  cjuickfilver,  iron, 
ti%  f epper,  ^d  and  iUver.    PolU'vcal  for^^t  ha9  how« 
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*  ever  prevented  many  of  the  latter  from  being  openecL. 
The  chiefs  of  the  early  dynafUes,  aware  that  artificial 
riches  could:  not  fomi  a  folid  'ba^  for  the  happinefs  of 
ftates,  were  afraid  of  opening  thefe  fources  of  luxury,  left 
the  people  fhould  be  induced  to  negle£l  the  natural  riches 
of  their  foil,  by  applying  to  other  labours  than  thofe  of 
agriculture.  About  the  commencement  of  die  fifteendi 
century,  the  emperor  Tching-tfou  caufed  a  mine  of  pre-, 
cious  ftones  to  be  fhut,  which  had  been  opened  by  a  pri« 
vate  individual.  IJfeUfslahQwu^  bidihs^ produce Jlerility i 
a  mm  of  precious  ftones  does  not  fumijh  com.  At  pre- 
fcnt,  the  Chinefe  are  not  lb  fcrupulous,  for  they  carry  on 
a  great  trade  in  gold.  •• 

The  Chmefe  relate  feveral  fingukr  and  extraordinary 

'  phenomena  of  their  mountains,  not  worth  repeating, 
though  their  credulity  induces  them  to  relate  thofe  legea- 
dary  tales  as  feds.  But  they  admire,  above  all  others,  a 
mountain  of  Fo*kien,  the  whole  of  wiiich  they  conceit  to 

,  be  a  figure  of  the  god  Fo. 

The  principal  lakes  of  China  are  the  Tt)ngrting-ho«, 
fituated  in  the  province  of  Hou-quang,  and  which  is 
^or^  thai^  two  hundred  and  forty  miles  in  circumference; 
the  TaJ-hou,  part  of  which  extends  into  Kiang-nan ;  the 
Hpng-tfe,^and  the  Kao-yeou,  of  the  province  of  Kia^g-nan  i 
and  the  Poyang^hou,  formedl  in  Kiang-li  by  the  confluence 
of  four  confiderable  rivers,  which,  like  the  fea,  is  fubjeA 
to  tempefts  and  florms.  This  laft  mentioned  is  near 
three  hundred  miles  in  length. 

Among  an  infinitude  of  great  and  fmall  rrvers  that  water 

'  this  vaft  kingdom,  there  are  two  particularly  celebrated. 
The  firft  is  the  Yan-tfc-kiang,  6r  Son  of  the  Sea.  It  has 
its  fource  in  the  province  of  Yun-nan,  traverfcS  Hou- 
quang  and  Klang-nan,  and,  after  having  watered  four  pro- 
vinces, through  an  extent  of  twelve  hundred  miles,  it  falls 
into  the  eaftern  fea,  oppofite'the  ifleof  Tfong-ming.  TTiis 
rivtr,  at  the  diftancc  of  more  than  ninety  miles  fr<«i  it^. 
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incMith,  is  a  mile  and  a  half  broad.  The  navigatton  of  it  is 
adangerous,  and  numbers  of  veifidb  are  loft  in  it  almoft 
every  day.  It  flows  with  greit  rapidity,  and  forms  in  its 
^courfe  feveral  illands,  which  ^e  heneficial  to  the  provincct 
pn  account  of  die  multitude  of  re^ds,  from  ten  to  twelve 
'  feet  in  height,  which  they  produce,  and  which  are  ufod 
for  fuel  in  all  the  neighbouring  cities.  When  this  river 
is  fwelled  by  torrents  from  the  mountsuns,  it  becomes  fo 
impetuous  that  it  overflows  and  carries  away  part  of  theie 
Jflands,  forming  others  fromtheir  wrecks  in  thofe  places 
of  its  bed  where  it  leaves  them. 

^  Another  great  river  of  China  is  flic  Hoang^ho,  or 
YeJJow  River,  The  Chinefe  give  it  this  name,  becaufc 
.rhe  day  and  fand  which  it  wafhes  down,  efpecially  in  time 
of  rain,  make  its  water  appear  of  a  yellow  colour.  It 
rifes  in  the  mounjains  which  border  the  province  of  Tc- 
tchuen  on  the  weft,  and,  after  a  courfe  of  nearly  eighteen 
hundred  miles  acrofs  Tartary  and  CSiina,  difcharges  itfclf 
into  the  caftem  fea,  not  far  from  th^  mouth  of  the  Yang^ 
tfe-kiang.  It  is  very  broad  and  rapid  j  but  fo  fliallow,  that 
it  is  fcarcely  navigable.  It  often  happens,  that  it  over- 
flows its  banks,  and  buries  whole  villages;  and  it  has  been 
found  neceflary,  in  order  to  confine  it,  to  ra^ife,  in  feveral 
places,  long  and  ftron^  banks,  which,  however,  do  not  en- 
tirely free  the  cities  in  its  neighbourhood  from  the  dread 
of  its  inundations.  For  the  fame  reafon,  the  people  of  the 
-  province  of  Ho-nan,  the  land  of  which  is  exceedingly  low, 
.  have  taken  the  precaution  jto  furround  moft  of  their  cities, 
at  the  diftance  of  three  forlongs,  with  ftrong  ramparts  of 
earth  faced  with  turf. 

The  ingenuity  which  the  Chinefe  diiplay  in  turning  the 
happy  fituation  of  their  lakes  and  rivers  to  the  greateft 
advahtage,  is  worthy  of    attention.     One  of  their  prin- 
cipal works  for  the  convenience  of  commerce,  is  the  celc- 
.  brated  canal  which  reaches  from  Canton  to  Pe-kin,  and 
^  which  forms  a  con|municatipn  between  the  fguthern  and 

•  '•••i*  f.  'J 
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ttorthern  pc^vmces^     This  work,  c&lM  T0i  RpyaJ  Qaui^ 
fi  dg^ti^en  hundred  miles  in  length  i  and  its  iiavigadoR 
no  where  interrupted  but  by  the  iix>uiit»in  MiiHngs  wiief% 
paflengers  are  obligvd  to  travel  durty  or  forty  miles  over 
land.     Theyt  faowev^,  hare  no  tpccafion   to  quit  their 
barJcs  when  they  are    goii^   dkfough  the  provinces  of 
Qiiang'fi  and  'HoiwqUang.     In  this  canal,  a  nuitiber  ctf 
ethers  terminate^  which  ftretch  out  into  the  country)  aftd 
H^^  a  oommunication  between  the  neigHbcmring  cities^ 
towfis  dnd  viUa^;es.    The  gredt^  part  ci  there   cimate 
have  been  executed  by  the  induftry  of  the  inhabitants^  who 
iiave  fpared  iikidi^r  labour  nor  expenoe  to  procure  them- 
^ves  the  valuable  advantage  of  having  an  oafy  convey-* 
flACe  for  iheir  goods  into  all  the  pirovindes  of  the  cmpir^p 
Near  to  Chw-hing  and  Ning^o  there  actt  two  tanjJ^  difc 
waters  of  which  do  not  ^ommiinicate)  asid  which  difir 
^n  or  twelve  feet  in  their  level.     To  render  this  ^aoe 
paflable  for  bOats^  Ae  Chtnefe  Imve  conftru£ted  a  double 
glacis  of  large  Aones,  or  radier,  two  inclined  planes,  whiob 
wiite  in  an  acute  angle  at  their  upper  extremity,  and  ear* 
tend  on  eaish  (tde  to  the  furface  of  the  waeer.     If  the  bark 
is  in  the  lower  canal,  diey  pufli  it  up  the  plane  of  the 
£rll  glacis,  by  means  of  feveral  capflans,  imtil  it  is  rufe4 
to  tfa^  atigloi  when,  by  its  own  Weighty  it  glides  down  the 
fecond  glacis,  and  precipitates  itfelf  into  the  water  of  the 
•  tidgher  canal,  ivith  a  oonfiderable  velocity.    It  is  feldom 
(d^ai:  any  accident  happens  in  this  pafiage;  fhr  the  Chi- 
Ifiefe  ufe  for  the  keek  of  thefe  barks  a  kind  of  wood  whidh 
is  fBxc^ingiy  hsrd  and  proper  fpr  refifting  ^c  violence  of 
fuch  an  effortt 

MINES,   l^ETALS,  STPNES,  EARTHS,  CLAYS,  &Ct 

The  mountains  of  China  being  numerous,  and  fttuated 
lif^der  various  climates,  muft  fontiin  minttrate  of  every 
fpecies*  Th^e  ar^  indeed  found  there  in  great  idiundanpe, 
mii^^s  of  ^Id^  filver,  ironi  copper^  tin,  1^  mtH^Uf^i 
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indCrlii€^  cry^l*  cinnabAr,  Iftpis*  lazidi,  l^c*  Gold  and 
£lv€r  would  bo  much  more  tovaxnon  in  tbis  empKre^  wa» 
it  not  for  the  policy  we  have  already  mentioned,  wfaieh 
does  not  permit  the  mines  v^iiich  contain  diefe  metads  to 
^e  opened.  A  great  part  of  tlie  gold^  therefore)  which  i$ 
to  he  found  in  China,  is  tiolle6bed  in  dve  iaQdof  the  rivere 
and  torrents  wUch  ia)l  from  the  jaKMintaine,  fituated  ton 
the  w^lern  boundaries  of  the  provinces  of  Se-tcfbuetf  an4 
Yun-nany  the  lait:  of  ^ich  abounds  in  filver^mines*  The 
I/kIos,  of  whom  w«  have  already  fpc^en,  muft  pro« 
Cure  much  g(dd  from  liheir  mountains^  £nce  it  ts  a  cuf* 
torn  among  them^  to  indole  a  great  quantity  of  plates  of 
gcM  in  the  coffins  of  thofe  people  whom  they  are  defirotfs 
of  honouring*  Their  gdd,' however,  does  not  zp>pttf!i 
beaulifuly  becaufe  it  is  not  thoroughly  purified.  TheLo-* 
loe  are  Kttle  better  aoquamted-  with  the  art  of  mating 
£lver>  which,  is  ftitt  bkeker^  and  contains  more  refufe; 
but  it  ip  as  pure  and  bright  as  that  of  any  other  country^ 
when  refined  hf  the  Chinefe  workmen.  As  the  Chinefe 
gold  is  not  c(»ned,  it  is  employed  in  commerce,  and  be- 
comes merchandiaQ.  It  is  never  ufed  there  but  \ti  gild-* 
ing^  or  tor  flight  ornaments :  the  emperor  being,  the  only 
perlbn  who  pofieflteany  quantity  of  gold  plate. 

Iron,  lead  and  tin  mines  aure  common^  a«d  tfaefe  metab 
zit  fold  at  a  low  rate  diroughout  the  whole  empire. 
^  The  copperj4nines  of  the  provinces  of  Tumtan  and 
K9ii*tcb$u  have  fumiflied,  for  d  great  number  of  yeajrs,  all 
thefinall  coin  tfiat  is  flruck  in  the  empire^  According  to 
Grofier,  &e  Chinefe  have  a  kind  of  copper. which  they  call 
fe^tMgj  or  ti^itt  coppery  fo  pure  and  fine^  that  it  approaches 
near  to  filver.  This  copper,  be  iays,  is  naturally  white 
when  taken  from  the  minev  aiid  when  it  is  broken  into 
grains,  Is  found  ftill  whiter  in  ^e  interior  part  than  on  the 
furiace.  He  inarms  us  diat  a  number  of  experiments  have 
been  made  at  Pe-kin,  which  fuftclently  prove,  that  tfans 
c^per  does  not  owe  its  wl>itenefs  to  any  mixture.    Dif- 
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foent  kinds  of  works  are  nude  of  it;  lNit|' to  foftenif  am 
render  it  lefe  brittle^  the  workmen  are  obliged  to  mit 
Ivith  it  a  little  zinc^  or  feme  metal  of  the  faitte  kind. 
Tbofe  who  are  defirous  of  preferring  its  fplendour  and  beau- 
tiful colour,  'add  to  it  a  fifth  part  of  filver.  This  copper  i» 
found  in  the  province  of  Yun-nam  The  Japanefe  bring 
to  China  another  kind,  which  is  yellow,  and  fold  in  in- 
gots. It  has  a  great  refemblanee  to  gold,  and  is  ufed  bjr 
the  Chinefe  for  making  different  toysi  Notwithftanding 
the  aflertion  of  experiments  having  proved  to  tht  contrary^ 
We  are  inclined  to  think  both  thefe  latter  are  mixtures  and 
not  pure  copper ;  if  not,  there  can  be  little  doubt  but  the 
change  is  produced  hj  the  influence  of  fome  ne^hbouring 
mineral,  perhaps  not  yet  noticed* 

The  Chinefehave  another  kind  of  copper,  which  they  call 
ift-hy-tongy  or  copper  which  t$mis  ofiijelf.  It  is  nothing 
dfe  but  copper  waihed  down  from  the  tops  of  the  moun<- 
tains,  and  which  is  afterwards  found  among  the  pebbles 
and  fand  left  by  the  torrents  when  they  become  dry. 

Quarries  and  coal-mines  are  abundant  in  every  provincef 
of  the  empire*  Coals  are  found  in  great  plenty  in  the 
mountains  of  the  provinces  of  Chen-fi,  Chan-(i  and  Pe- 
tcheli.  Without  this  fupply,  fire-wood,  which  is  fcarce 
tmd  very  dear,  would  not  be  found  fuffieient  for  the  con-- 
fumption  of  the  northern  provinces^ 

Lapis  lazuli  is  found  in  feveral  cant6ns  of  the  province 
Ckf  Yun-yan,  in  the  whole  province  of  Se-tchueit,  and  m 
a  di(lri£fc  of  the  province  of  Chan-^fi,  called  Tai-tong-fou; 
it  differs  nothing  from  fhat  imported  into  Europe*  ChanWi 
furnifhes  a  moil  beautiful  kind  of  white  jafp6r  much  refem-* 
bling  agate ;  it  is  tranlparent  when  poliflfed,  and  fometimes 
diverfified  with  fpots ;  the  Chinefe  call  it  Tu-che. 

The  moft  beautiful  rock  cryftal  of  China  is  dug  from  the 
mountains  of  Tchang-'tcheou*foU|  and  Tchang-pou-'hien 
in  the  province  of  Fo-*kien,  fituated  in  latitude  24^  i(/. 
The  artifls  of  thefe  two  cities  are  very  ingenious  in  cut* 


ting  it,  and  form  it  into  buttons,  feals,  figures  of  animalsi' 
and  other  trinkets. 

Yun*nan  furniflies  fome  real  rubles,  but  they  arc  ex- 
ceedingly fmall.  There  is  fold  yearly  in  the  capital  of  this 
province  a  number  of  other  precious  ftones ;  but  they  ar« 
iaid  to  be  procured  from  other  places,  efpecially  from  the 
neighbouring  kingdoms  of  Ava  and  Laos.  It  is  certain, . 
that  there  is,  at  the  diftance  of  two  hundred  fencs  or  cords 
from  the  city  of  Mohang-leng,  the  capital  of  Laos.,  a  mine 
of  precious  ftones,  from  which  rubies  arc  faid  to  be  dug 
that  are  fometimcs  as  large  as  a  walnut*  Emeralds  are  alio 
found  there ;  and  it  is  (aid,  that  the  king  of  Laos  has  one 
in  his  pofleffion  which  is  equal  in  fize  to  a  moderate  orange. 
A  rivulet  runs  acrofs  this  mine,  and  detaches  feyeral  pre- 
cious ftones,  which  it  waflies  down  with  its  current. 

Quarries  of  marble  are  very  common  in  China,  efpe- 
cially in  the  province  of  Fo-kien.  But  the  Chihefe  artifts 
arc  not  fo  well  acquainted  as  Europeans  with  the  art  of 
working  it.  Small  pieces  of  it  are  however  fometimes 
found  among  the  merchants,  which  are  poliftied  in  a  fupe** 
rior  manner,  fuch  as  the  fmall  tablets  ufed  as  ornaments 
in  their  feftivals  named  tien-tfan,  They  are  very  elegant,- 
and  variegated  with  different  colours,  which,  though  not 
lively,  reprefent,  naturally,  mountains,  rivers,  trees  and 
animals.  Thefe  tablets  are  made  from  marble  procured 
from  the  quarries  of  Taily-fou;  and  the  moft  beautiful 
pieces  are  always  chofeh  for  that  purpofe. 

Among  th5  various  ftones  known  in  China^  there  are 
fonie  that  have  obtained  the  name  of  fonoroU^,  and  of 
which  the  Chinefe  make  mufical  inftruments.  They  dif-- 
fer  conGderably  from  one 'another  in  beauty  and  in  the 
ftrength  and  duration  of  their  tone,  but  what  is  very  fur- 
prifmg,  this  difference  of  tone  cannot  be  difcovered  either 
by  the  different  degrees  of  their  hardnefs,  weight,  finenefs  of 
grain,  or  any  other  qualities  which  might  be  (uppofed  to 
determine  it.     Some  Aoncs  are  found  remarkably  hard^ 

E  c        • 
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which  are  very  fonorous ;  and  others^exceedlngly  foft,  which 
have  an  excellent  tone  i  fome  that  are  extremely  heav7> 
emit  a  very  fweet  founds  and  others,  that  are  as  light  as 
pumice-ftone,  have  alfo  an  agreeable  tone.     Thefe  ftones 
have  different  names  given  them  by  the  Chinefe. 

"  The  ffone  called  y«,  is  the  moft  celebrated,  valuable  and 
beautiful  oFthis  clafs.  They  are  chiefly  found  in  channels 
made  by  torrents,  and  in  the  rivers  which  flow  at  the  bot- 
toms of  the  mountains  of  Yu-nan,  Koei-tcheou,  Chen-fi, 
Y-ly  and  Yo-quen.  They  refemblc  externally  thofe  peb- 
bles which  are  found  in  the  (beams  and  torrents  that  rufh 
down  through  the  clefts  of  the  mountains*  The  largeft 
^t  the  miflionaries  (aw  in  the  imperial  palace,  v^rere  two 
feet  and  a  half  or  three  feet  in  length,  and  one  foot  eight  or 
ten  inches  in  breadth  ;  and  thefe  were  conlidered  as  match- 
lefs  pieces*  The  yu  are  alfo  found  in  the  earth,  in  valleys 
near  mines,  and  in  the  fifTures  made  by  torrents  in  the  fides 
of  the  mountains.  Thefe  difi^srfrom  others  becaufe  their 
furface  is  not  fo  fmooth,  nor  their  texture,  of  So  fine  a  grain. 

,  Five  different  properties  are  remarked  in  the  fonorous 
yu ;  hardnefs,  weighty  colour,  graiii  and  found. 

Beautiful  yu  are  fo  hard  when  cut  and  polifhed  that  the 
beft  tempered  fled  glides  upon  them  without  making  any 
impreifion* 

The  weight  of  the  yu  is  proportionable  to  its  hardnefs. 
An  unpolilhed  block  is  preferved  in  the  emperor's  palace, 
tyfO  fe^  fix  inches  in  length,  and  fix  inches  in  breadth, 
and  which  to  appearance  one  man  could  eafily  lifi^  but 
four  are  necei&ry  only  to  move  it. 

The  cplour  moil  eileemed  at  prefeni  in  thefe  flones,  is 
that  of  whey ;  thofe  that  are  next,  are  bright  blue,  zzure^ 
indig;o»  citrpn  yellow,  orange,  logwood-red,  pale  green, 
fea  ffpepi^  deep  green,  cinder  grey,  &c.  The  Chinefe  fet 
ipoft  value  uponjfu  which  is  of  one  colour  only,  without 
veiiu  or  ihades,  unlefs  it  be  vari^ated  in  an  agreeable 
manner  with  five  colours. 
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The  hardeft  aod  heavicft  has  always  the  fiiieit  grain. 
But  what  kind  of  yu  Is  the  moft  fonorbus  hfis  nevQr  y^ 
been  determined.  The  niiou^yeou^chi^  or  ox  fat  ftQn^> 
is  the  fecond  kind  of  fonoro]us  ftone  known  in  China. 
It  has  neither  the  hardnefs,  weight  nor  fweet  tone  of  the 
yuy  and  it  is  more  common,  and  much  leTs  efteemed :  bow- 
ever,  it  is  very  rare  to  find  large  pieces  of  it.  That  whio}! 
is  in  grqatefi  requeft,  has  really  the  colour  of  the  fat 
ofbeef^  and  is  of  one  {bade,  without  clouds  or  veins.  This 
ftone  is  a  produAion  of  the  province  of  Yun-nan,  and  is 
found  in  the  earth  near  mines,  in  valleys,  or  at  the  bot* 
toms  of  the  mountains.  Its  exterior  coat  is  rough,  and 
of  a  dirty  colour,  between  che(hut  and  green;  below  this, 
there  is  a  fecond,  refeipbling  curdled  milk ;  after  which 
comes  another,  tinged  with  yellow,  that  becomes  deeper 
as  it  approaches  the  centre.  The  yu  emits  fparks  when 
ftruck  with  fteel :  the  nieaU''y€$U'Cht  does  not.  This  ftone 
feems  more  to  refemble  ^g^te  $  and  it  perhaps  may  be  an 
agate  of  a  peculiar  kind.  None  are  fonorous  but  thofe 
which  have  a  beautiful  yellow  colour,  without  tranfpareqt 
veins ;  it  is  however  far  from  being  fo  fonorpus  as  the  yu* 

The  third  kind  is  named  hsang-fhej  and  emits  fo  metallic 
a  found  that  it  might  be  taken  for  a  compofition.  Some  of 
tliem  are  found  black,  others  grey,  green,  and  variegate^ 
with  white.  The  blackeft  are  the  moft  fonorous.  It  is  brought 
from  the  lake  of  Tche-kiang,  and  appears  to  be  a  kind  of 
alabafter,  the  colour  and  nature  of  which  have  been  changed 
hy  the  water  that  has  penetrated  it. 

There  is  a  fourth  kind  refembling  marble  in  its  vein;, 
Which  are  grey,  black  and  dirty  white  on  a  milk-white 
ground.  The  greater  part  of  thefe  ftones  have  tranfparent 
fpots,  which  fliew  that  a  vitrification  has  commenced. 
They  appear  to  be  fomething  between  talc  and  cryftal, 
and  it  is  remarked,  that  their  tone  is  often  interrupted, 
and  of  very  ftiort  duration. 

£  e  a 
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The  naturalifts  of  lE^urope  have  we  believe,  never  yet 
attempt^  to  difcover,  whether  fome  of  our  ftones  may 
not  have  the  fame  properties  as  the  fenorous  ftones  of  the 
extremities  of  Afia.  It  however  appears,  that  the  Romans 
were  formerly  acquainted  with  a  fonorous  ftone  of  the  clafs 
of  hiang-che.  «  Pliny,'*  fays  the  abbe  du  Bos  *,  «  when 
<^  fpeaking  of  curious  ftones,  obferves,  that  the  ftone 
**  called  calc^phonas,  or  brazen  found,  is -black  ;  and  that^ 
"  according  to  the  etymology  of  its  name,  it  fends  forth 
«  a  found  much  refembling  that  of  brafs  when  it  is  ftruck, 
^  The  paffage  of  Pliny  is  as  follows :  Calcophnas  nigra 
^  efii  Jidillijay  aris  tinnilum  reddit.  Lib.  37.  Se6l,  56- *• 

Some  fonorous  ftones  fent  into  France,  roufed  the 
curiofity  of  the  chemifts  there,  who  thought  proper  to 
inquire  to  what  clafs  of  ftones  they  may  belong,  and  the  late 
duke  de  Chaulnes  applied  with  particular  attention  to  this 
refearch.  The  fallowing  is  the  refult  of  the  experiments 
which  he  made  on  a  king  f  in  the  cabinet  of  Mr.  Bertin : 

**  The  Academy  of  Sciences,  Mr.  Rome  de  Lifle,  and 
«  feveral  other  learned  mineralogifts,  when  aflced,  if  they 
•'  were  acquainted  with  the  black  ftone  of  which  the  Chi- 
«*  nefe  king  were  made ;  for  anfwer  cited  the  paflage  of 
«  Pliny  mentioned  by  Boethius  de  Bott,  Linnaeus,  and 
«  in  the  Diftionary  of  Bomare,  and  added^  what  Mr. 
*«  Andcrfon  remarks  in  his  Natural  Hiftory  of  Iceland, 
*  refpcfting  a  bluifli  kind  of  ftone  which  is  very  fono- 
"  rous.  As  the  black  ftone  of  the  Chinefe  becomes  of  a 
"  bluifti  colour  when  filed,  it  is  probably  of  the  lame  (pecies. 
V'  ^one  of  the  reft  who  were  confulted  had  ever  fecn  it. 

"  The  Ghiqefe  ftone  has  a  great  refemblance  at  firft 
*!^  fight  to  black  marble,  and,  like  it,  is  calcareous ;  but 
<«  marble  generally  is  not  fonorous.  It  alfo  externally 
^  refembles  touch-ftone,  which  is  a  kind  of  baialtes,  and 

•  Vide  Refle£iiom  on  Poetry  and  Painting. 
^  A  mtffica)  inftrumcTtf.  made  of  this  ftooc. 
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^  the  bafaltes  found  near  volcanos  ;  but  thefe  two  ftones 
**  are  vitrincatlons. 

"  Its  refemblance  to  black  marble  induced  .me  to  make 
^  fome  comparative  experiments.  It  is  not  phofphoric ; 
**  neither  is  black  marble.  It  has  no  efFeft  upon  a  ftif^ 
"  pended  iron  bar ;  and  confequcntly  contains  no  iron  in 
"  its  metallic  ftate ;  but  when  diflblved  in  acids,  to  try 
**  whether  it  contained  any  particles  of  that  metal,  it  pro- 
*'  duced  a  ftrong  efFervefcence,  which  feemed  to  indicate; 
**  it  not  to  be  entirely  free  from  them.  As  black  marble 
**  did  not  prcfent  the  fame  phenomenon,  the  fonorous  ftone 
^  Ayas  examined  more  attentively  by  a  magnifying  glafs, 
"  when  feveral  fmall .  points,  refembling  pyrites,  were 
**  difcovered  in  it,  to  which  this  difF&rence  was  attributed. 
**  When  diflblved  in  nitrous,  marine,  or  vitriolic  acids,  it 
"  always  prefents  the  fame  phenomena  as  black  marble  ; 
«.  with  vitriolic  acid  it  makes  a  greyifli  magma,  and  leaves 
**  behind  it  a  black  fubftance  that  is  not  foluble  in  nitrous 
^^  or  marine  acids,  and  which,  as  in  black  marble,  is  a  real 
•*  inflammable  bitumen. 

■  **  Black  marble  and  fonorous  ftone,  when  calcined, 
**  become  er^tirely  white,  aad  yield  a  very  ftrong  calx ; 
"  but  it  lofe^  its  bitumen  by  the  a£l:ion  of  fire.  Sonorous 
"  ftone,  however,  appears  to  contain  lefs  of  the  phlogiftic 
^  and  colouring  matter ;  for  a  precipitation  of  it,  by 
**  means  of  fixed  alkali,  is  fomewhat  whiter,  and  hag 
**  more  of  a  blueifh  caft  than  that  of  black  marble. 
•*  When  tried  by  volatile  alkali,  it  contains  no  copper. 
"  Other  precipitations  of  it,  by  different  fubftances,  exliibit 
**  the  fame  appearances.*' 

The  duke  having  proceeded  thus  far  in  his  analvfis,  en- 
deavoured to  procure  fome  farther  information  trom  the 
ftone-cutters.  They  replied,  that  blue -coloured  marble  was 
Very  fonorous,  and  that  they  had  fcen  large  blocks  of  it 
whJth  emitted  a  very  ftrong  found ;  but  the  duke  having 
prdcrcd  a  king  to  be  conftrudcd  of  this  kiixd  of  ftone,  i^ 
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£d  not  poffds  that  property.  By  trying  the  black  marbl^ 
of  Flaaders^  a  piece  was  at  length  obtained  which  emitte4 
an  agreeable  fixind :  it  was  cut  into  a  h'ngy  which  is  almpft 
MS  Ibnorotts  as  thoTe  of  China.  From  thefe  obfervations 
Ae.  duke  concludes,  that  the  (tones  of  which  the  king  ar^ 
ibrmedy  are  nothing  elfe  but  a  black  kind  of  marble,  the 
condztuent  piarts  of  which  are  the  fame  as  thofe  of  thQ 
iirarble  of  Europe,  but  that  fome  difference  in  their  orffL^ 
Ktzation  renders  them  more  or  Icfs  fonorous. 

TTie  duke  farther  obferves,  that  *'  the  Chinefe  make 

•  Ung  of  cryilal,  and  that  one  of  this  kind  is  to  be  feen 

•  at  St  Brice,  in  the  cabinet  of  M.  de  la  Tour,  fecretary 

•  to  the  king ;  and  that  they  alfo  employ  a  kind  of  ala- 

•  bailer,  fbmc  pieces  of  which  M.  Bertin  received  from 
^  China,  (baped  like  the  king  made  of  black  ftone,  that 

•  were  faid  to  be  very  fonorous,  but  they  do  not  appear  tQ 

•  have  any  found  ?t  all ;  laftly,  that  the  ftone  yw,  of  whicli 

•  the  Chinefe  conftrudl  their  moft  beautiful  Hjig^  is  nothing 

•  clfe  but  a  fpecies  of  agate."    *  ,.    , 
China  abounds  with  potters  earth  of  various  kinds,  and 

«f  all  colours,  fome  mixed  with  gravel,  Come  with  fand, 
and  fome  fmgularly  formed  by  nature  i  the  moft  valuably 
are  thofe  ufed  in  the  manufactory  o(  porcelain.  The  bafls 
of  this  article  is  produced  by  the  mixture  of  two  fons  of 
earth,  one  called  p^-tun-tfcy  and  the  other  kao-lin ;  the 
tutier  is  intermixed  with  fmall  ftiining  particles ;  the  for^ 
aer  purely  white,  and  ver^  fine  to  the  touch.  Thefe  firft 
materials  arc  carried  to  the  manufkaories  in  the  Ihape  of 
kicks.  The  //•/«/!-//>,  which  is  fo  fine,  is  nothing  elfa 
but  fragments  of  rock  taken  from  certain  quarries,  and 
reduced  to  powder.  Every  kind  of  ftone  is  not  fit  for  this 
ptirpofe.  The  colour  of  that  which  is  good,  fay  the  Chinefe^ 
0ight  to  incline  a  little  towards  green*  A  large  iron  club 
is  ufed  for  breaking  thefe  pieces  of  rock  >  they  are  after-, 
l^rdt  put  into  mortars;  and,  by  means  of  levers  headed, 
with  ftone  and  bound  round  with  iron,  they  are  reduced 
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to  a  very  fine  powder.  Thefe  levers  are  put  In  sictioa 
eidier  by  the  labour  of  men,  or  by  water,  in  the  €aam 
manner  as  the  beaters  of  European  paper  mills.  The  duft 
afterwards  collected  is  thrown  into  a  vcKel  full  of  water^ 
tad  ftirred  with  an  iron  (hovel.  When  it  has  been  le& 
to  fettle  for  fome  time,  a  kind  of  cream  rifes  on  die  top^ 
about  four  inches  in  thicknefs,  which  is  fkimmed  off  aol 
poured  into  another  veflel  filled  with  water ;  the  water  ia 
the  firft  veffcl  is  repeatedly  ftirred,  and  the  cream  whidi 
rifes  is  ftill  collefted,  until  nothing  but  the  coarfe  dnegs^ 
which,  by  their  own  weight,  precipitate  to  the  bottom, 
remain:  thefe  dregs  are  then  carefully  collected,  and 
pounded  anew.  * 

'  What  was  taken  from  the  firft  Veflel  Is  now  fuffered 
to  remain  in  the  fecond  until  it  is  formed  into  a  kind  d 
crufl  at  the  bottom,  when  Che  water  is  poured  off*,  bj 
gently  inclining  the  veflel,  that  the  fediment  may  not  be 
difturbed,  and  the  pafte  is  thrown  into  large  moulds  pnv 
per  for  drying  it.  Before  it  is  entirely  hard,  it  is  divided 
into  fmall  Jquare  cakes,  which  are  fold  by  the  hundred* 

The  kao'-lin^  which  is  alfo  ufed  in  the  compoiidon  of 
porcelain,  requires  le&  labour  than  th^  ff-iun-^Jt:^  iiatuit 
having  ^  greater  fliare  in  the  preparation  of  it.  Thcr? 
sire  large  mines  of  it  in  the  bofoms  of  certain  mountain^ 
the  exterior  ftrata  of  which  confift^  pf  a  kind  of  red  eart^ 
Thefe  mines  are  very  deep,  and  the  k;%o4in  js  found  ia. 
fnxall  lumps,  that  are  formed  into  bricks^after  baring  gone 
through  the  fame  procefs  as  the  pih&uMiie*  It  is  Aotft- 
the  kao-lin  that  fine  porcelain  derives  all' its  ftrei^gth. 

The  Chinefe  have  difcovered,  within  th^fc  few  jrean, 
a  new  (ubftance  proper  to  be  employed  in  the  compofitioa 
oC  porcelain.  It  is  a  fpccies  of  chalk,  callod  b^^-^hiy  from 
which  the  phyficians  of  China  prepare  a  kind  of  draught, 
faid  to  be  deterfive,  aperient,  and  coolipg.  The  mani^ 
fadlurers.  of  porcelain  have  thought  proper  to  employ  thiii 
ftone  inftead  of  kao-lin.    It  is  called  hf^  bccauis  it  is 
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glutiiioiis,  and  has  a  great  refemblancc  to  t>ap,  Porcelaia 
made  with  hoa-che  is  very  rare,  and  much  dearer  than  any 
other.  It  has  an  exceeding  fine  grain,  and,  with  regard  to  the 
painting,  If  it  be  compared  with  that  of  the  common  porce- 
lain, it  appears  to  furpafs  it  in  a  very  confiderable  degree. 

Hoa-che  is  feldom  ufed  in  forming  the  body  of  the 
work ;  and  the  artift  is  fometimes  contented  with  making 
it  Into  a  very  fine  fize,  in  v;iiich  the  veflel  is  plunged  when 
dry,  in  order  that  it  may  receive  a  coat  before  it  is  painted 
'ai^d  varnilhed,  by  which  means  it  acquires  a  fuperior  dc* 
gree  of  beauty* 

When  hoa-che  is  taken  from  the  mine,  it  is  waflied  in 
iain  or  river  watcri^lo  feparate  it  from  a  kind  of  yellow 
earth  which  adheres  to  it.     It  is  then  pounded,  put  into  a 

tub  filled  with  water,  to  diffoive  it,  and  afterwards  formed 

I" 

into  cakes  like  kao-Iin.  We  are  affured,  that  boa-chc, 
when  prepared  in  this  manner,  without  the  mixtiu'e  of  any 
other  earth,  is  alone  fufficient  to  make  porcelain.  It  fcrves 
Inflead  of  kao-lin,  but  is  much  dearer, 

FRUITSy  LEGUMINOUS  PLANTS,  &C. 

China  produces  the  greater  part  of  the  ft-uits  which  we 

'have  iu  Europe,  and  feveral  other  kinds  peculiar  to  the 

country.    Apples,  pear?,  prunes,  apricots,  peaches,  quinces, 

•figs,  grapes,  pomegranates,  oranges,  walnuts,  and  chefnuts, 

are  found  every  where  in  abundance ;  but  there  is  no  good 

ipecies  of  cherries,  in  the  country;    and  in  general,  ex- 

cepting-grapes  and  pomegranates,  the  fruits  which  they 

±ave  in  comm6n  are  much  inferior  to  thofe  of  Europe; 

The  Chinefe  haVe  feveral  kinds  of  olives,  but  they  do  not 

extraft  oil  from  them,  on  what  account  we  know  not, 

whether  it  be  that  this  fruit  in  China  is  not  proper  for  that 

purpofe,  or  that  they  are  ignorant  of  the  art  of  making  it. 

When  they  want  to  gather  their  olives,  they  bore  a  hole  in 

the  trunk  of  the  tree,  which,  after  having  put  fome  fait 

into  it,  they  flop  up,  and,  at  the  end  of  a  few  days,  tlic 

fruit  drops  of  itfelf. 


Oranges  wbre  (irft  brought  to  Europe  from  China ;  for 
^>^ch  we  ajre  indebted  to  the  Portuguefe.  -Of  l^is  fmiC 
(he  Chinefe  have  a  great  number  pf  kinds. 

Lemons  and  citrons  are  very  common :  but  the  Chinefe 
pay  particular  attention  to  th«  culture  of  a  kind  of  lemon* 
tree,  the  fruit  of  which  i^  of  the  fize  of  a  walnut,  round^ 
green,  and  four,  and  are  faid  to  be  excellent  in  ragouts* 
Thefe  trees  are  often  planted  in  boxes,  to  ornament  courts, 
balls,  and  apartments, 

The  Chinefe  have  a  very  fmall  fpecies  of  melons,  which 
are  yellow  within,  and  exceedingly  fweet,  and  which 
are  eaten  with  th^  flcin,  as  we.fometimes  eat  apples  in 
Europe.  They  have  alio  another  kind,  ftillmore  efteemed, 
vrhich  are  brought  from  that  part  of  Tartary  called  Ham., 
Theie  melons,  as  we  have  already,  obferved,  may  be  kept 
frefh  for  five  or  fix  months*  Great  care  is  takpi  every 
year  to  make  a  proper  provifion  of  them  for  the.emperorV 
tablc. 

The  tfi-^fe  are  a  fpecies  of  fruit  peculiar  to  China,  that 
grow  in  almoft  all  the  provinces.     There  are  different 
kinds  of  them.    Thofe  of  the  fouthem  parts  of  the  empire. 
«re  remarkably  fweet;. their  feeds  are  black. and  flat,  and 
the  pulp  is  (limy  and  extremely  juicy.     In  Chao-fi  aAd 
Chen-fi  the  tfe-t£b  are  larger,  firmer,  and  richer,  and  much 
^tter  for  being  kept    The  tree  which  produces  this  fruit 
is  Ytxy  beautiful ;  it  is  as  tall  and  bulhy  as  a  middling 
fized  walnuMree ;  its  leaves  in  fpring  and  fummer  arc  of  • 
a  bright  green,  but  in  autumn  they  appear  of  a  beautiful 
red.     The  fruit  is  the  fize  of  a  common  apple ;  in  propor-* 
tion  as  they  ripen,  they  aiTume  an  orange-colour ;  and  whea^ 
they  are  dried,  they  are  as  fweet  and  mealy  as  figs.    -, 

Two  kinds  of  fruit  with  which  we  are  not  acquainted, 
are  found  in  the  provinces  of  Fo^kien,  Qyang-tong,  and  - 
Quang.fi.    The  firfl,  called  li-tchi^  of  the  fize  of  a  date, 
has  a  flone,  which   is  long  and  very  hard,. and  covered 
with  a  fpft  juicy  pulp,  that  has.  an  exquiftfe  tafte*.   This 
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ipi^lp  i$  incloicd  with  a  rough,  tfaia  rindy  imp^  a£  bne 
fu4  like  an  egg.  We  iie  affiired>  that  this  fruit  is  <]eli-- 
cious  I  but  it  is  dangdTous  when  eat  to  cancels ;  as  it  is  fo 
hotf  as  (Qdccafion  an  eruption  over  the  whole  body«  The 
Qiincfe  CuflFer  it  to  di;y  in  the  rind,  until  it  becomes  bl^clc 
|uid  Ibriv^Ued,  like  prunes.  By  thefe  means,  it  is  pre*- 
ierved  all  the  year  s  diey  generally  ufe  it  in  tea,  to  which 
^t  communicates  a  qertain  iburnefs,  which  they  pr^r  to 
the  fweetnefs  of  fugar.  This  fruit  is  carried  to  Pe«kin  for 
the  uiie  of  the  emperor,  indofed  in  tin  veflels,  filled  with 
^irits  mixed  with  honey  and  other  ingredients,  and  thus  it 
prefervea  an  appearance  of  freihnefs ;  but  lofes  much  of  its 
favour.  That  this  prince  might  tafle  them  in  the  higheft 
perfection,  the  trees  themfelves  have  been  ibmetimes  trans- 
ported to  the  capital  in  bpxes ;  and  they  have  been  &  wdl 
managed,  that,  when  they  arrived  there,  the  fruit  was  near 
its.rnalurity«  ' 

Another  kind  of  fruit  peculiar  to  the  fouthem  pro^ 
YiQces,  is  the  hng^yai^  or  dragwCs  eye:  it  is  of  a  round 
4gure,  has  a  yeUowifh  ikin,  and  its  pulp  is  white,  tart  and 
jtiicy,  ^4  is.  very  agreeably  flavoured. 

The  Chinefe  diftinguifli  three  kinds  of  apricot  trees  } 
the  apricot-tree  with  double  flpwers;  the  apricot-tree 
tj)at  produces  fruit,  and  the  wild  apricot-tree«  The  apri- 
CQt-trec  with  double  flowers,  is  cultivated  in  gardens ;  the 
Chinefe  divide  this  tree  into  four  princip^  clafles ;  which 
are  the  millefolia,  pale  yellow,  milk  whf  te,  and  the  com- 
inon,  the  buds  of  w^ich  at  iirfl;  appear  red ;  but  the  flowers 
whiten  as  they  blpw.  There  are  dwarf  apricot-trecs  with 
double  flowers,  which  are  placed  for  ornament  in  apart- 
ments, where  they  flower  during  winter.  The  reft  are" 
planted  on  little  mounts  in  gardens^  and  have  a  very  faeau-^ 
tiful  efie^  in  (pring.  The  apricot-tree,  bearing  fruit, 
8^.  the  wild  apricot  are  fimilar  to  thofe  of  Europe^  from 
the  kernels  of  .th^  latter  the  Qiinefe  extriaft  .a  good  oi!^ 
which  may. be  iub^jdtuted  for  that  uftd  at  tables  it  is>  at 
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IpR^  -much  Superior  to  *  the '  <m1  ptoduce  j  from  walmitt 
lyhich  is  burnt  fai  lamps.  .The  Chinefe  pea£uits  wann 
their  ftoves  with  what  remains  <{f  the  ftoAes,  and  cdleA 
die  cindersr  for  manuring  their  land. 

The  barren  mountains  whldb  lie  to  the  weft  of  IV-lcifij 
are  covered  with  thefe  trees;  ahd  the  oil  extraded  frdiri 
their  kernels,  render  the  peafimts  as  rich  as  thofe  wfatf 
live  in  the  low  lands.  Apricots  in  China,  as  in  Europe 
are  generally  the  earlieft  frUil  of  fummen  The  Chinele 
preferve  them  both  dry  and  liquid ;  but  th6y  always  wait 
until  the  fruit  is  quite  ripe.  Beitdes  this,  they  prefs  out 
the  juice,  boil  and  clarify  it,  and  fl  rm'  it  into  a  kind  of 
lozenges,  that  may  be  kept  als  long  as  they  cfaoofe,  and 
ivhieh,  when  diflblved  in  watery  make  a  cooling  dnd  re^ 
fre£bing  beverage. 

China  produces  abundance  of  grapdi ;  it  is  not,  there^ 

fore  from  a  want  of  this  fruit,  that  the  Chinefe  make  f« 

little  ufe  of  wln&    Thofe  ^ho  believe  that  die  vine  was 

not  known  in  the  Chinefe  enipire  until  very  Ute^  and  thdt 

it  was  carried  thither  from  th6  weft,  labour  under  a  greit 

miftake,  for  all  the  literati  aflertj  that  the  vines  has  beea 

known  and  cultivated  in  China  from  the  remoteft  andi 

quity,  and  it  is  certsun,  th&t  there  were  vines  in  Qiah<^^ 

and  Chen-fi  feverat  centuries  befoi'e  the  Chriftian  eras 

and  that  a  fufficimc^  of  them  Were'  cultivated  to  make 

abundance  of  wine.   Gtofi^r  fays,  thsft  m  the  large  Chihefii 

herbal  book  it  is  faid  tlut  win^  mkde  from  grapes,  Wa$  the 

wine  of  honour,  Which  feveral  cities  prefented  to  the  emX 

perors,  their  governors  and  viceroys.    In  i  J73>  Ae  em^'<» 

ror  Tai-tfou  accepted  fome  of  it,  for  the  laft  time,  frc^ 

Tai-yuen,  a  city  of  Chen-fi,  and  forbade  any  more  to' be 

prefented,  faying,  IMni  little  winif  and  lam  Uworitlingy 

that  what  I  in  driidt^  flnM  occajion  any  huirdin  t^  nif 

fespU, 

^  The  vine  has  hoWeveri  like  the  empire  itfdf,  exjfcHi 
Cliced  its  revoludon,  it  has  often  been  included  in  the  lift 
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ef  profcribed  trees  and  ihrubs  that  impeded  agriculture^^ 
and  die  extirpation  was  at  times  carried  fo  far  in  man^ 
provinces^  d»t  die  remembrance  of  it  was  forgotten.  With 
regard  to  the  prefent  flate  of  the  culture  of  vines  in  China^ 
wt  know  from  unqueftionable  audioritjrthat  die  emperors 
Kang-hi,  Yong-tcbing  and  Kien-long,  now  on  die  throne^ 
have  -caufed  a  number  of  new  plants  to  be  introduced 
from  foreign  countries }  that  the  diree  provinces  of 
Honahy  Chan-tong  and  Chanfi,  have  repaired  their 
former  lofies ;  that  the  large  cities  of  Tai-)ruen  and  Ping** 
yang  in  Chan-ft,  are  become  famous  on  account  of  die 
great  quantity  of  dried  grapes  that  are  procured  from  their 
environs,  and  that  the  province  of  Pe-tcheli,  at  all  times 
fruitful  in  vines,  produces  fo  many  at  prefent,  diat  there 
are  fourteen  of  its  diftrifts  celebrated  for  their  raifins^ 
vrhtch  are  prcferved  and  fold  in  Pe-ktn  at  a  very  moderate 
price. 

•  As  roots  and  greens  are  the  principal  nourifiiment  of 
die  people,  they  fpare  no  labour  to  procure  them  good. 
Befides  thofe  kinds  common  in  Europe,  they  have  a  great 
number  of  others,  in  a  great  meafure  unknown  to  us,  at 
leaft  to  the  nation  at  large.  Among  thefe  is  a  fpecies  of 
Onion,  which  are  not  produced  from  feed,  as  ours  are» 
Towards  the  clofe  of  the  fcafon,  fome  finall  filaments  fpring 
from  die  ends  of  the  leaves,  in  the  middle  of  which  a 
white  onion  is  formed,  like  thofe.  that  grow  in  the  earth* 
This  fltiall  onion  again  (hoots  forth  leaves  fimilar  to'thofc 
which  fupport  it;  and  thefe  new  leaves  bear  another  onion 
on  their  points,  but  in  fuch  manner,  that  the  leav-es  anci 
the  onion  become  finaller  as  they  are  farther  diftant  fr<Mii 
the  earth. 

Rue,  foRtI,  cabbage-platits  and  other  greens,  whefi 
tranfported  from  India  to  China,  either  die  or  degenerate 
before  the  end  of  two  or  three  years.  The  CWnefc^ 
li^weyeri  have  real  cabbages;  but  tbfcy  nfevcr  grow  ioeq  ^ 
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Jiead.    Thrjr  have  alfo  had  parfley  for  a  long  time ;  but  k 
kfes  the  tafte  and  beauty  which  it  has  in  Europe. 

Among  the  pot-herbs  which  we  have  not,  and  for 
which  it  in  faid  the  Chinefe  are  to  be  envied,  is  a  plant 
called  pe-tjitt.  Tt  is  much  ufed,  and  bears  fome  refem* 
blance  to  the  Roman  beet :  but  differs  from  it  in  its  flow^ 
cr,  feed,  tafte  and  fize.  The  beft  pe^tfai  grows  in  the 
liorthem  provinces,  where  the  inhabitants  leave  it  to  be 
foftened  by  the  hoar-frofts.  The  quantity  fown  and  con*^ 
fumed  is  very  great  indeed  ;  and  in  the  months  of  Odo- 
ber  and  November  the  bridges  of  Pe-kin  are  almoft  block- 
ed up  by  waggons  which  continue  palling  from  morning 
till  night,  loaded  with  this  plant.  The  Chinefe  make 
provifion  of  pe-tjai  for  winter ;  pickling  of  it,  and  mixing 
it  with  their  rice. 

The  Chinefe  cultivate  even  the  bottom  of  their  waters, 
and  the  beds  of  their  lakes,  ponds  and  rivulets,  produce 
crops  that  to  us  are  unknown.  T^eir  induftry  has  found 
out  refources  in  a  number  of  aquatic  plants,  feveral  of 
which,  as  the  //-/^,  or  water-chefnut,  and  the  lUn-hoa^ 
are  the  greateft  delicacies  of  a  Chinefe  table.  The  Go- 
vernment has  caufed  this  latter  plant  to  be  cultivated  in 
all  the  lakes,  marihes  and  wafte  grounds  covered  with 
water,  which  belong  to  the  ftate.  And  the  emperor  has 
ordered  all  the  canals  which  ornament  his  gardens,  to  be 
planted  with  it;  and  the  greater  part  of  the  ditches  round 
his  palace  are  full  of  it.  The  flowers  and  verdure  of  this 
plant  (:over  thofe  two  immenfe  (heets  of  water  in  thCsCen* 
Ire  of  Pe-tkin,  and  which  are  only  feparated  by  a  bridge, 
where  every  body  may  pafs,  and  from  which  there  is  aa 
excellent  view  of  the  gardens  belonging  to  the  imperial 
palace.  *  The  pUtJi  grows  only  in  the  fouthern  provinces 
pf  China  \  it  foon  dies  at  Pe-kin ;  its  leaves  are  as  long  as 
thofe  of  the  bulrufh,  but  hollow,  and  formed  into  a  pipe 
Jll^e  the  top  of  an  onion*    Its  fruit  is  found  in  a  cover 
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formed  by  its  root,  in  which  it  isr  indofed/  as  a'chefnuir 
in  its  huflc.  And  when  this  bufk  is  broken,  the  fruit 
may  be  extra£ied,  without  hurting  the  plant.  It  is  ex- 
ceedingly wholefome,  and  has  a  mod  delicate  tafte.  It  i% 
given  to  (ick  people  to  chew,  as  it  is  very  cooling  for  the. 
mouth.         I 

TREES,    SHRUBS    AND    PLANTS. 

» 

China  contains  almoft  every  fpecics  of  trees  that  arc 
known  in  Europe ,  but  we  (hall  only  notice  particularly 
thofe  peculiar  to  the  country,  or,  at  leaft,  fuch  as  are  not 
to  be  found  in  our  weilern  climates. 

TALtow-TREE.  Among  the  extraordinary  trees,  we 
ca^xn6t  but  diftinguifli  that  which  produces  tallow.  This, 
tree  is  of  the  fizc  of  a  cherry-tree ;  its  branches  arc  crook- 
^ ;  its  leaves  are  ftiaped  like  a  heart,  and  of  a  bright  red 
colour ;  it  has  a  fmooth  bark,  a  fhort  trunk,  and  a  round 
Bufliy  top.  The  fruit  is  contained  in  a  huflc  divided  intq 
three  fpherical  fegments,  which  open  when  it  is  ripe,  and 
dilfcpver  three  white  grains,  of  the  fize  of  a  fmall  walnut. 
In  each  of  thefe  is  a  ftone,  and  the  pulp  with  whicb  thefe 
ttoncs  afe  covered,  has  all  the  properties  of  tallow,  and  its 
colour,  fmell  and  confidence  are  exa£Uy  the  fame.  The 
Chinefe  make  candles  of  it,  mixing  it  only  with  a  little 
Knfced-oil,  to  I'ender  it  fofter  and  fweeter.  Did  they  pii* 
ilfy  it  as  tallow  is  purified  in  Europe,  the  candles  made 
from  It  would  not  be  inferior,  but,  as  diis  precaution  is 
negleFtQd,  they  have  a  ihore  difagr^eable  fmell,  produce  a 
flicker  finokc,  arid  afford  a  fainter  light. 

Wax-trei.  The  Chinefe  procure  from  certain  trees 
a  kind  of  wax>  nearly  equal  in  quality  to  that  made  by 
bees,  which  they  call  fi-Ia.  This  wax  is  depofited  by 
final!  infefts,  on  two  kinds  of  trees ;  no  other  affording 
them  proper  nourifiimenW  Thd  firft  is  fhort  and  bulhy, 
and  grow*  in  a  dry,  fandy  foil,  called  by  die  Chinefe  l^/bu 
Ja-^hu.  The  other  fpccies  is  lai-gcr,  thrives  only  in  moiff 
places,  and  is  iucncd  ^^w/-ft-r)6u.  •' 
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•  TThc  lan-la^chuy  is  of  a  (hrubby  nature,  and  eafily  pro- 
agates  ;  walls  may  be  covered,  or  hedges  be  fbrm-» 
ed  of  it ;  it  equally  well  endures  heat  and  cdd,  and 
thrives,  without  the  leaft  culture,  in  the  barreneft  foil. 

•  The  fmall  infe£b  that  make  the  pe-Ja^  do  not  naturally 
frequent  thefe  trees ;  they  muft  be  placed  upon  them ;  but 
this  is  not  difficult ;  and,  after  a  tree  is  once  flocked,  it 
always  retains  diem.  Towards  the  beginning  of  winter, 
fmall  tumours  are  perceived  upon  the  han-la-chu  that  have 
already  produced  wax,  which  continually  increafe,  until 
they  become  of  the  fize  of  a  fmall  walnut :  thefe  arc  fo 
many  nefts  filled  with  the  eggs  of  infeftr,  called //-&-/ J; jw^. 
Or  la-tchong.  When  the  warmth  of  fpring  makes  the  tree 
fiioot  forth  its  blofToms,  it  alfo  gives  life  to  the  \iXc6ks  that 
cover  it.  Then  is  the  proper  time  to  depofit  nefls  on  thofe 
trees  which  have  none.  To  do  this  the  Chinefe  make 
fmall  bundles  of  flraw,  on  each  of  which  they  put  feven  or 
^ight  nefts ;  they  afterwards  tie  thefe  to  the  branches,  tak-  , 
ing  care  to  place  the  nefts  immediately  on  the  bark.  If 
thefhrub  is  five  feet  in  height,  it  is  capable  offupporting 
one  3r  two  nefk  on  each  of  its  boughs.  After  thefe  in- 
fe£b  are  hatched,  they  run  upon  the  branches,  difperfe 
themfelves  over  ihe  leaves,  and  perforate  the  bark,  under 
Which  they  retire ;  but  come  forth  at  the  proper  fcafon  for 
making  their  wax. 

About  the  middle  of  June,  this  wax  begins  to  appear 
upon  the  kan-la^chu,  A  few  filaments,  like  thofe  of  fine 
foft  wool)  are  perceived  rifing  from  the  bark,  around  the 
body  of  the  infedl;  by  degrees,  thefe  filaments  form  a  kind 
ftf  down,  which  becomes  thicker,  and  increafes  in  fize 
daring  the  heats  of  fummer.  This  cruft  covers  the 
infe£t^  and  defends  it  from  the  heat,  rain  and  ants.  The 
Chinefe  fay,  that,  if  the  wax  were  left  too  long  on  the 
tree,  the  infedls  would  not  make  their  neft.  Care  muft, 
therefore,  be  taken   to    gatlier    it  before   the   firft  hoar 
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This  wax  is  v^te  and  bright,  and  preferves  its  trarifw 
jparency  to  the  depth  of  an  inch.  It  is  carried  to  courts 
and  there  refbrved  for  the  ufe  of  the  emperor,  princes  and 
chief  mandarins.  An  ounce  of  it  added  to  a  pound  of  oil 
Ac  mixture  acquires  a  conflftency,  and  forms  a  wax  little 
inferior  to  that  made  by  bees.  The  phyficians  employ  it 
in  curing  feveral  difeafes;  and  when  applied  to  wounds^ 
it  makes  the  flefli  heal  in  a  very  (hort  timew 

V  ARNisH-TRE£.  An  Opinion  long  prevailed  in  Europe^ 
that  the  celebrated  vamifh  of  the  Chinefe  was  only  a  com-» 
pofition,  which  the  Chinefe  had  the  art  of  making.  It  is 
now  known,  that  they  are  indebted  to  nature  and  their 
climate  only,  for  this  liquor,  which  gives  fo  much  luftre 
and  beauty  to  many  of  their  manuBi<Stures«  It  is  nothing 
clfe  than  a  reddifli  gum  which  diftils  from  certain  trees 
called  tfi'chu.  They  grow  in  the  provinces  of  Kiang-il 
and  Se-tchuen ;  but  thofe  which  are  found  in  the  terri* 
tories  of  Kan-tcheou,  one  of  the  moft  foutherly  cities  of 
Kiang-ii,  produce  the  moft  ;yaluable  varniih. 

The  fji'cbuj  the  bark  and  leaves  of  whch  refemble  the 
afli,  bears  neither  fruit  nor  flowers.  It  is,  when  full 
grown,  about  fifteen  feet  in  height  j  and  the  circumfer- 
ence of  its  trunk,  about  two  feet.  The  Chinefe  propa- 
gate this  tree  by  cuttings,  but  they  do  not  procure  varnifh 
from  it  until  its  trunk  is  nearly  five  inches  in  diameter, 
a  fize  which  it  feldom  attains  in  lefs  than  feveh  or  eight 
years.  Varnifli  extracted  from  a  tree  fmaller,  or  of  lefe  age, 
hm&  neither  the  fame  body  or  fplendour.  This  liquor  diftils 
only  in  the  night  time,  and  during  the  fummer  feafoni  ' 
fpr  the  varnifli  produced  in  fpring  or  autumn,  is  always 
mixed  with  a  great  deal  of  water,  and  in  winter  it  does  not 
flow  at  all. 

To  obtain  the  gum,  they  make  feveral  rows  of  inci- 
flons  round  the  trunk,  proportioned  to  the  vigour  of  the 
tree.  The  firft  row  is  at  feven  inches  from  the  earth, 
and  the  reft  at  the  fame  diftance  from  each  other,  tQ  the 
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top  of  the  Irwk^  ^i  ibmetimcs  on  the  bou^S)  vAkkh 
are  of  fufficient  ftrength  and  flze* . 

Into  thefe  mcifiens,  whidi  are  mode  towards  evMQgt 
they  iirfert  a  (hel^  and  next  morning  they  collect  the  var-^ 
ntfli  that  has  faUen  into  them;  the  following  evoking 
tbey  are  again  inferted ;  aad  this  cperation  is  contuiU^ 
until  the  end  of  fummer.  A  thoti£uid  trees  yieUing>  on 
an  average,  in  one  night,  near  twenty  pounds  of  varnilh* 

This  varniih,  for  the  moft  part,  is  not  extraAed  by 
the  proprietors  of  the  trees,  but  by  merchants,  who  pur- 
cha&  them  fiir  the  feafon,  at  three-pence  per  foot.  Thcfe 
merchants  afterwards  hire  workmen,  to  attend  to  th'ete,  to 
whom  they  give  an  ounce  of  iUver  per  month,  for  their 
Isbour  and  mainfeen^ince.  > 

Whilf  the  varnifli  diftilS|  it  ^xfajles.a  maEgnant  vi^xair^ 
^he  bad  cfFe&i  of  which  are  <rften  Severely  felt^  aad  xran 
enly  be  prevented  by  pre&ryatives  and  great  precaution. 
The  merchant  who  employs  thefe  workmen,  keeps  by 
him  alarge.vafe  filled  with  rape  oil,  in  which  a  certain 
quantity  of  thofe  fleihy  filaments  found  in  hog's  lard  have 
been  boiled.  When  the  workmen  are  going  to  fix  the 
ikells  4o  dfte  trees,  or  celled  the  vamifii,  they  rub  their  face 
and  hands  with  ibis  oil,  with  great  care  j  and  after  eating, 
they  wafii  their  wbole  bodies  wkh  wanki  water,  in  which 
the  bark  of  the  chefnut-tree,  fir-wood,  cryftalized  £ilt«- 
peCre,  and  other  drugs,  have  been  boiled.  When  at  woj-k 
near  the  trees,  they  put  upon  their  heads  a  cloth  bag,  }n 
which  there  are  two  holes,  and  cover  the  fore  part  of  their 
bodies  with  a  }und  of  aproh  made  of  doe-fkin,  fufpen<ied 
from  their  necks  with  firings,  and  tied  round  them  with 
a  girdle.  They  alfo  wear  boots,  and  have  coverings  on 
their  arms,  nvuie  of  the  fame  kind  of  fkin.  The  labourer 
who.ihould  iiegle£l  thefe  precautions  would  foon  be  pu- 
lufbed  for  his  ralhnefs.  The  diibrder  (hews  itfelf  hy 
tetters,  which  become  of  a  bright  red  colour,  and  fpnead* 
in  a  very  (hort  time  |  the  body  fwellS}  and  the  ikin  burfts 
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^i  appears  covered  with  an  univcrfal  teprbfy.  The  un* 
happy  vidim  could  not  long  endure  the  excruciating  pains 
whidi  he  feels,  was  not  a  fpeedy  remedy  found  in  ihofe 
prefervatives  we  have  before  mentioned. 

The  feafon  of  colleding  varnifli  being  ended,  the  mer- 
•  chant  having  ftrained  it,  puts  it  into  fmall  cafks,  doiely 
'  ftoppedw  A  pound  of  it  cofts  him  about  one  {hilling  and 
cight^pencc  fterling ;  and  he '  generally  gains  cent,  per 
cent,  upon  it,  and  fomctimes  more,  according  to  the  dif^ 
tance  of  the  place  to  which  he  tranfports  it ;  befidcs  rfiis 
he  fidls  the  dregs  of  it  to  the  druggifts,  who  ufe  them  for 
certain  purpoies  in  medicine. 

Iron  wood. — This  tree  rifcs  to  the  height  of  a  large 

oak ;  but  it  differs  both  in  the  fixe  of  its  trunk  and  in  the 

fh^e  of  its  leaves.    Its  wood  is  fo  exceedingly  hard  and 

heavy,  that  it  finks  in  water  5  it  is  faid  that  the  anchors  bf 

.  riic  Chinefe  ftiipS  of  war  are  made  of  it. 

Nan-mou. — Travellers  defcribc  this  tree  as  the  cedar, 
which  it  probably  is.  It  is  one  of  the  talleft  in  China  5  its 
branches  fhodt  up  vertically,  and  grow  from  the  trunk,  only 
it  a  certain  height,  and  terminate  in  a  bufli  or  tufted  top. 
The  Chinefe  coniider  its  wood  as  incorruptible.— /f^A//f 
we  are  defir^m^  fay  they,  ef  ereSting  an  edifice  to  laftfor 
.  every  we  muft  employ  only  the  nan-^mou.  Great  ufe,  there- 
fore is  made  of  this  wood  in  building  the  emperor's  pa-^ 
laces,  where  all  die  pillars,  beams,  and  doors  are  made 
of  it. 

Rose  wooD.-^-This  tree  furnithes  the  moft  beautiful  and 
valuable  wood  ufcd  by  the  Chinefe  artifts.  It  is  of  a  very 
dark  colour,  ftriped  and  variegated  with  delicate  veins, 
Vhich  have  the  appearance  of  painting.  It  is  employed 
for  making  different  pieces  of  furniture,  which  are  in 
greater  requeft,  and  coft  more,,  than  thofe  that  are  var* 
jiifhed. 

Camphire  tree.— The  tree  from  whidi  camphire  is 
procured,  is  alfo  a  produdion  of  Cbina^  and,  it  is  faid,  that 
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iMhe of  diem^ ate  found  above  an  hundred  cubits inheigilV 
and  fo  thick,  that  twenty  perfons  cannot  endpfe  them*. 
The  trunks  of  the/e  trees,  yd)en  old,  .emit  fparks  of  fire  | 
but  their  flame  is  fo  fubtle,  that  no  danger  is  to  be  appre^ 
itended  fronf  it. 

^  The  method  ufed  by  the  Chlnefe  for  obtaining  camphire,* 
i$  as  follows  :-^They  take  branches  frefli  from  the  tre^ 
chop  diem  finall,  and  lay  them  to  fte^p  in  Spring  water  fof 
three  days  s^id  nighty.  After  they  hj^ve  been  thus  fbaked, 
they  are  put  into  a  kettle  where  they  are  boiled  for«  cer^ 
tain  time,  during  which  they  continually  ftir  them  with 
a  ftick  of  willow :— *when  they  perceive  thalJthe  fitp  of 
thefe  fmall  chips  adheres  to  the  ftick,  in  the  form  of  white 
froft,  they  ftrain  the  wbcie  ofF,  tfarowjng  away  the  dregs 
Md  refuf^.  This  liquor  is  then  poured  gently  into  an 
earthen  bafo|i  well  varniihed,  in  which  it  is  fuffered  to> 
Cemain  during  the  night,  it  is  th^n  foui^d  coagulated,  amfc 
formed  intoafolid  mafs.  To  purify  this  iirft  preparation^^ 
they  procure  fome  earth  fropi  an  old  wall^  which^  when 
pounded  and  reduced  to  a  very  fine  powder^^  they  put  into^ 
the  bottom  of  a  copper  bafon ;  over  this  layer  of  eard^ 
^faey  fpread  a  layer  of  caniphire,  and  qantinue  thns  unti] 
they  have  laid  four  ftrata.  The  laft,  which  is  of  fine  earth, 
they  cover  up  with  the  leaves  of  the  plaQt  pe-hoy  or  penny •^ 
roya},  and  over  the  whole  place  another  bafon,  which. 
tbey  join  very  dofely  to  the  foimef,  by  means  of  a  kind 
of  red  earth  that  cements  their  brims  together.  The  ba* 
/bns,  thus  prepared,  are  then  put  over  a  fire,  which  is  fo 
managed  as  to  preferve  the  heat  equal  on  all  parts.  When 
the  bafons  have  been  expofed  to  the  neceiTary  heat,  they 
are  taken  oS  and  left  to  cool ;  after  which  they  are  fepa* 
.rated,  and  the  fublimate^  camphire  if  found  adhering  to  the 
cover.  This  operation  is  often  repeated  two  or  three 
times,  for  the  purpofe  of  having  the  camphire  more  pure. 
The  camphire  thus  colledled  is  then .  put  between  two 
earthen  vefTels,  the  edges  of  which  are  fuprounded  with 
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icvend  h^nis  of  wet  paper*  The  veflels  are  kept  fe# 
rikmt  an  hour  over  an  equal'  and  moderate  fire;  aiui  wbeit 
they  are  cod,  die  camphire  is  fowid  in  its  utnu^  per«> 
feAion,  and  ready  for  ufe. 

This  mediod  of  procuring  camphire,  may  be  pra£life<) 
in  all  fealbns  of  the  year,  which  couid  not  be  the  cafe, 
were  it  extn^Sed  like  other  refinous  fuftances,  ^t  only 
flow  derring  a  certain  fliort  fpaceof  time.  Befides,  by* 
lopping  the  branches  of  the  camphire  tree,  left  hurt  is 
done  to  it  than  by  making  incifions,  which  are  always 
lAJuridiis* 

SiANG.— The/tf«^  grows  to  the  height  of  a  chefnut  tree, 
and  bears  a  fruit  which  ferves,  in  dying,  as  a  fubftitute  for 
the  gall-nut;  rt  is  incloied  in  a  double  hulk  ,of  the  fixe  of 
a  chefnut,  which  it  aNb  refembles  in  colour.  The  exterior 
bulk  is  that  wiiich  is  ufed  property  for  dyin^  Hogs  wil) 
fced  upon  this  fimit,  akbough  it  has  a  diiagreeable  tafle. 
Tfi^/utng  grows  with  little  culture,  to  the  north  of  Pe*kitt 
and  in  the  province  of  Tcbe^kiang ;  and  there  can  be  littk 
doubt  but  it  would  thrive  in  the  barren  and  mountainous 
regions  of  Europe* 

Lo-TA-soNC."-This  name  is  given  to  a  kind  of  pine^ 
found  near  Keou^uat^  beyond  the  great  wall.  Its  trunk, 
branches,  kares,  and  fruit,  exaSly  refemble  thofe  of  our 
common  pines;  but  it  is  diftinguifhed  by  feveral  fuigulari- 
ties :  alt  its  leaves  fall  in  autumn;  its  wood  is  exceedingly 
}^ud,  and  £t  for  various  purpofes ;  but  the  &p  it  contains  is 
poifonous*  Thofb  who  are  employed  in  cutting  this  tree^ 
muft  take  great  care  that  no  drops  fpurt  out  on  the  fkin; 
for  it.raifesblifters  and  pimples  whieh  cannot  eafily  be 
cured.  If  its  root,  which  is  of  a  reddiih  colour,  is  put 
into  water,  it  loon  petrifies ;  it  is  then  ufed  for  fliarpen- 
ing  the  fineft  and  beft-tempcred  tools.  This  petrification 
changes  its  figure  fo  litde,  that  it  cannot  be  percctvecf^ 
unlefs  exjunined  very  dofely ;  but  its  weight  is  confide- 
laMy  augmented. 
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^'luKC.jU-rSH¥.— The  trunk  of  this  tree  it  ^qnal  hk 
thicknefs  to  a  large  plumb  tree*  and  divides  itfelf  into  t^iro 
#r  three  principal  branches,  which  are  fubdivided  into  othci« 
that  are  much  fmaller.  Its  bark  is  of  a  reddtih.  grey  coloar, 
and  fpotted  like  that  of  hazel.  The  extremities  of  its 
branches  are  knotty,- very  unequal,  and  full  cf  pidt.  The 
trunk  of  this  tree  furniOies  planks  ivhich  are  employed  in 
making  of  ftirniture.  The  fruit,  vrhich  refemUes  our 
cherries  before  they  are  ripe,  grow  from  long,  green  and 
fibrous  pedicles.  The  fkin  of  this  fruit  is  very  hard* 
fpeckled  in  fome  places  with  fmall  red  fpots,  and  containing 
a  grceni(h  Hibftance,  which,  by  maturity,  is  converted  t« 
a  kind  of  jelly.  The  Chinefe  rub  their  hands  with  it  i« 
winter,  to  prevent  chilblains. 

TcHA<-K£.— This  tree  has  no  bark  on  its  trunk  or 
branches^  it  grows  on  the  northern  coafts,  and  if  it  is 
thrown  into  the  fire,  when  green,  it  burns  as  r^ily  as  the 
drieft  wood.  If  made  into  charcoal,  it  kindles  very  eaiiiy, 
produces  a  ftrong  heat,  without  fmell  or  fisioke,  and.  lafts 
much  longer  than  any  other  kind. 

TcHU-KOU.— This  tree  is  much  valued  by  the  Chinefe^ 
as  its  inner  rhind  furniihes  them  with  the  greater  part  of 
the  paper  which  they  confunie.  When  its  branches  are 
broken,  the  bark  peels  off  in  the  form  of  long  ribbons. 
Were  we  to  determine  the  Ipecies  to  which  this  tree 
belongs,  by  its  leaves,  we  fhould  clafs  it  with  the  wild 
mulberry-tree,  but,  by  its  fruit,  it  more  re(embles  the  fig 
tree.  Ttiis  fruit  adheres  to  the  branches,  v^thout  any 
Aalk,  and,  when  pulled  before  its  maturity,  appears,  lilDe 
the  fig,  to  be  full  of  milk.  This  tree  grows  on  the 
mountains,  and  in  a  rocky  foil. 

KlK'KOUAKG-TSEE,    OR    SOUR  JUj9BX.^-"Thtt    if  t 

large  tree,  the  leaves  of  which  are  long  and  iharp-pointdL 
Its  flowers  have  a  greeniih  tint;  and  the  fruit  it  pro^ 
^ces  reftmble  large  jujubes :  oa  acoounr  of  thrir  bean* 
ttfol  yellow  colour,  they  are  cillQii  goldin  jujukes.    This 
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Iruit)  vfhcn  cbied,  retains  a  fciirifii  tafte-;  and  die  goUen 
eakmr  changes  to  a  d^cate  red.  The  ftooe  is  liard» 
and  ihaped  like  a  heart,  as  wdl  as  the  kernel  which, 
diey  contain.  Theie  ftones  were  formerly  ufed  by  the 
iiiperftitious  votaries  of  idols,  for  making  chaplets,  on 
which  fevenJ  figures  were  engraven*  It  is'faid.to  have 
been  originally  brought  firom  Bengal,  and  that  great  diffi- 
culty ¥ras  found  at  firft  to  near  it  in  China;  but  it  is  fo 
naturalized  at  prefent,  that  it  riies  to  the  hei^t  of  the 
taHeft  fruit-trees.  Its  yrooA  is  hard,  and  of  a  very  fine 
grain* 

TSB-SOKG-YVSI^PS,  OR  JUNIPER   CYFEKSS. — ^This 

is  one  of  the  fingulanties  of  nature ;  i^  partaking  of  the 
properties  of  the  juniper  and  of  the  cyprefi  tree.  Its 
trunk  is  dK>ut  hadf  a  foot  in  diameter,  and  (hoots  out,- 
almoft  where  it  ijprings  firom  the  earth,  a  great  number 
of  brandies,  which  extend  on  all  (ides,  and  are  divided 
into  others  that  form  a  top  extrepidy  thick  and  bu(hy. 
Thefe  branches  are  loaded  with  leaves  i  fome  refembling 
thofe  of  the  cyprefs;  others  thofe  of  the  juniper:  the 
latter  are  long)  harrow,  and  prickly,  and  are  ranged  along 
the  brandws  in  rows  of  fpur,  five,  and  (bmetinies  fix  each ; 
hence,  when  the  branches  are  viewed  lengthwife,  the 
leaves  appear  like  ftars,  with  four,  five,  or  fix  rays,  the 
leaf  neareft  the  eye  exai^y  covering  that  which  Is  next 
to  it,  and  leaving  the  intervals  between  the  rows  perfe£Uy 
open*  The  finall  branclfe$,  or  twigs,  which  are  covered 
-with  thefo  jumper  leaves,  are  generally  found  below  the 
principal  bou^s ;  and  the  branches  that  (hoot  out  from 
the  upper  pairt  of  the  (ame  boughs,  bear  cyprefs  leaves. 
There  are  (bund  whole  branches  which  refemble  thofe  of 
the  cypreft ;  and  there  are  others,  that,  in  like  manner, 
bave.an  affinity  to  the  juniper  alone ;  thene  are  fome,  alfo, 
-^ich  partake  of  the  naturfc  of  both ;  and,  laftly,  there 
^^  Otherfi  tbat  beaf  only  a  few  cypre&  leaver  grafted,  a| 
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it  werty  on  the  end  of  a  jAiiipcr  bnuK^  or  a finsilljuniper 
twig,  is  fomctimes  feen  fprihging  from  a  cypre6  bough. 

The  bark  of  this  tree  is  very  rpngh  and  uAequsd)  itti 
•of  a  giyiyilh  brown  colour,  indiniiig  to  red.  Its  wodd 
is  like  that  of  the  juniper ;  but  it  is  of  a  refinous  natuit. 
The  leayes  fmell  like  cyprefe,  and  have  fomething  of  an 
aromatic  flavour,  but  fharp  and  bitter*  This  tree  beats 
a  finall,  round  green  fruit,  a  little  larger  than  that  of  the 
juniper;  it  conta-ns  two  reddifli  grains^  fbaped  like  a 
heart,  which  are  as  hard  as  a  grape-*ftone. 

Bamboo.-— The  bamboo  1$  a  kind  of  r«ed,  which  grm^ 
to  tbe  height  and  ftze  of  large  tnees.  Its  leaves  ane  loi%, 
and  bend  backwards  towards  the  points.  The  trunk  is 
hollow,  and  divided  at  certain  fpaces  by  knots,  but  it  Is 
very  ftrong,  and  cabbie  of  fuftaining  an  enormous  weight. 
Bamboo-reeds  are  bored  and  ufed  as  pipe6  to  convey  water; 
wtiken  fplit  lengthwife  and  divided  into  thin  flips,  they  are 
woven  into  mats,  trunks,  and  various  other  fork's ;  pa- 
per is  alfo  made  of  a  certam  pafte  |Mrocured  from  them, 
after  they  have  been  bruifed  and  fteeped  in.warer;  the 
Bamboo  grows  in  all  the  provinces  of  China^  but  is  mbft 
plenty  in  the  province  of  Tehe^kiang^  where  whole  fo- 
refts  are  found  of  it, 

AcAsiA. — fThe  acafia  of  America  is  common  in  China. 
The  Cbinefe  authors  pretend,  that  the  feeds  extradbd 
from  its  pods  are  employed  with  fuccefs  in  medicine. 

Tea-plant.— Among  the  aromatic  fhrubs  of  Chiiia, 
diat  whidi  iurnifhes  tea  holds  the  firil  rank.  It  is  not^ 
bowever,known  by  this  name  in  the  country,  but  is  called 
tcba  i  and,  by  corruption  in  fome  of  the  maritime  pro- 
vinces, tba^  from  which  is  derived  our  word  tea. 

Father  le  Comte,  in  his  memoirs,  has  given  us  a  very 
accurare  defcription  of  this  drub. — ^  Tea,'  fays  he,  *  grows^ 
^  in  the  valleys,  and  at  the  bottoms  of  the  mountains. 
^  Rocky  ground  produces  the  beft;  and  that  which  is 
*  jrfanted  in  a  light  foil  is  next  in  quality.    The  worft  ir 
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*  found  in  earth  of  a  yellow  colour ;  but  in  whatever  place 

*  it  is  eultivated,  care  mud  be  taken  to  expofe  it  to  the 
*fi>uth:  it  then  acquires  more  vigour,  and  bears  three 

*  years  after  it  has  been  planted.  The  root  oF  the  ihnib 
*is  like  that  of  the  peach  tree;  and  its  flowers  refemble 

*  the  white  wild  rofe»    When  I  entered  the  province  of 

*  Fokin,  i  was  (hewn>  for  the  firft  time,  the  tea  plant, 

*  upon  the  declivity  of  a  little  hill.  It  was  only  about 
^  Eveor  iix  feet  in  height.     Several  branches  joined  toge- 

*  ther  and  feparated  towards  their  upper  extremities,  fonncd 

*  a  tufted  top  almoft  like  that  of  the  European  myrtle. 
^  The  trunk,  though  to  appearance  dry,  bore  branches 

*  that  were  covered  with  beautiful  green  leaves,  narrow 

*  and  tapering  towards  the  points,  about  an  inch  and  a 
^balf  in  length,  and  indented  round  the  edges.  The 
^  <ddeft>  which  appeared  of  a  v^itifh  colour  below,  were 
^  brittle,  hard  and  bitter*    The  young  ones  were  foft  and 

*  pliable,  of  a  reddifli  tint,  fmoeth,  traniparent,  and  very 

*  agreeable  to  the  tafte,  cfpecially  after  they  had  hern 
^  chewed  for  fofne  time*  As  it  was  then  in  September,  I 
*■  found  on  them  three  kinds  of  fruit.  On  the  young  and 
^  tender  branches  I  ob&rved  imall  foft  berries,  of  a  green 
*'  colour,  filled  with  very  minute  yellow  grains.  On  the 
^  reft  of  the  branches  the  fruit  was  Is  large  as  beans,  but 
*-  of  different  ihapes ;  fome  were  round,  and  contained  a 
^  pea  i  others  long,  and  inclofing  two ;  and  feveral  were 
^  triangular,  and  contained  three.  The  outer  rind  which 
^inclofed  this  feed  was  green,  (inooth,  and  very  thick. 
^  Under  the  lecond,  which  was  white  and  thinner,  was  a 
^  third  pellicle,  exceedingly  fine,  that  covered  a  kind  of 

<  nut  adhering  to  the  rind  by  a  fmall  fibr^,  from  which  it 

<  derives  its  nourifhment.  When  this  fruit  is  young,  its 
^  tafle  is  fomewhat  bitterifh }  but,  two  or  three  days  aft^r 

*  it  has  been  gathered,  it  lengthens,  changes  to  a  yellow 
^  colour,  appears  dry  and  fhrivelled  like  an  old  filbert,  and 

*  bcpcmes  very  oily  and  bitter.    I  found  alfo  upon  tb«ie 
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*  ttees  a  third  kind  of  old  and  hard  fruit,  the  black  exterior 
^  rind  of  which,  being  half  open,  diicovered  within  a  hardf 

*  brittle  huik,  exadly  like  that  of  a  chefnut  -,  but  it  was 

*  fo  flatted  and  dried,  that  after  I  had  broken  it,  I  could 

*  fcarcely  difcover  any  veftige  of  fruits    In  fome  of  them  I 

*  found  this  fruit  reduced  to  powder ;  and  in  others,  I  ob« 

ft 

*  ferved  a  very  fmall  nut,  perfectly  dry  and  half  covered 
^  with  its  iirft  pellicle.  Among  thefe  fruits  were  a  great 
^  number  called  female,  which  had  no  germ,  Thofe  that 
^  have  a  germ,  if  they  are  fown,  will  produce  trees ;  but 
^  the  Chinefe  generally  make  ufe  of  flips  for  raifing  plants. 
*That  I  might  be  better  acquainted  with  the  nature 
^  of  this  tree,  I  had  the  curiofity  to  tafte  the  bark  of  the 

*  trunk  and  branches ;  I  alfo  chewed  the  wood  and  fibres, 
^  both  of  which  appeared  to  have  no  bitternefs,  and  even 

*  after  a  confiderable  time,  I  only  perceived  a  tafte  fome- 

*  whit  like  liquorice,  but  very  faint/ 

The  Chinefe  diftinguifli  feveral  kinds  of  tea,  but  they 
oil  may  be  reduced  to  the  four  following  ;  the  Song-Io  uha^ 
the  VoU'-y  uha^  the  Lou-ngan  tcha^  and  the  Pou^eul 
tcha. 

The  firft  takes  its  name  from  the  mountain  Song-h^ 
fituated  in  the  province  of  Kiang'^nan.  This  mountain 
is  not  very  extenfive,  but  it  is  entirely  covered  with  thefe 
Ihrubs,  wiiich  are  aHb  cultivated  at  the  bottoms  of  the 
neighbouring  mountains.  The  Song-^h  is  the  Jame  which 
we  call  green  tea.  It  is  cultivated  almoft  like  vines,  and 
is  cropped  at  a  certain  height,  to  prevent  it  from  grow*- 
ing.  This  fhrub  muft  be  renewed  every  four  or  five 
years,  becaufe,  after  that  period,  its  leaves  harden  and 
become  four.  The  flower  which  it  bears  is  white,  and 
fhaped  like  a  fmall  rofe,  compofed  of  five  leaves.  The 
Scng^Io  tcha  may  be  kept  for  feveral  years,  and  is  ufed, 
ifi  China,  with  great  faccefs,  as  a  remedy  for  various  dif« 
tempers. 

Hh 
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The  Chinefs  of  the  province  of  Kiang-nan  are  thd 
only  people  who  crop  the  tea-flirub ;  for  every  where  elfi 
it  is  fufFered  to  grow  to  its  narurai  fizej  which  fometimes 
extends  to  ten  or  twelve  feet.  When  the  tree  is  very 
young,  they  take  care  alfo  to  incline  and  bend  down  its 
branches^  that  they  may  colleft  its  leaves  afterwards  with 
greater  eafe.  This  fhrub  grows  often  on  the  rugged 
backs  of  fteep  mountains,  accefs  to  whrch  is  dangerous, 
and  fometimes  impradiicable^ 

The  Fou'j  tcha^  which  is  known  in  Europe  by  the 
joame  of  boheoy  znd  fouchongy  grows  in  the  province  of 
Fo-kien,  and  takes  its  name  alfo  from  a  mountain,  called 
Vnu-y^  fituated  in  the  diftri<9:  of  Kien-ning-fou* 

This  is  die  tea  moft  efteemed  throughout  the  empire ; 
as  agreeing  better  with  the  ftomacb,  being  in  their  efti- 
mation  lighter,  fweeter,  and  more  delicate  to  the  tafle 
than  the  Song  Jo, 

From  thefe  two  kinds  of  tea  three  others  are  compoled, 
the  difference  of  which  refults  from  the  choice  of  the 
]eaves,  and  the  time  when  they  are  gathered.  That 
which  contains  only  the  tender  leaves  of  young  trees,  is 
called  mao  tcha^  or  imperial  tea.  This  is  the  moft  de- 
licate, and  is  that^  which  is  tranfported  to  court  for  the 
ufe  of  the  emperor.  It  is  feldom  ever  diftrlbuted  but  in 
prefents;  but  it  may  fometimes  be  bought  on  the  fpot 
where  it  grows  for  twenty-pence  or  two  fhillings  the 
pound. 

.  The  fecond  fort  is  compofed  of  older  leaves,  and  goes 
under  the  name  of  good  Fou-y  tcha.  The  reft  of  the 
leaves  that  arc  fufFered  to  remain  and  grow  larger  form 
the  third  kind,  which  is  fold  to  the  common  people  at  a 
very  cheap  rate. 

The  flowers  cf  this  (hrub  alfo  furnifh  another  kind  of 
tea;  but  thcfi?  who  are  defirous  of  procuring  it,  mufl  pay 
a  fuperior  price  fjr  it. 
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The  Loff-ngaH  tcha^  which  is  the  third  kind  of  tea 
Mre  have  mentioned,  grows  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the 
city  of  Lou-gnan^tcheou.  It  differs  in  nothing  from  the 
SongJoj  either  in  the  configuration  of  its  leaves,  or  in 
the  manner  of  cultivation ;  but  it  is  neither  fo  beatiiig, 
nor  fo  harfh  and  corrofivc — properties  which,  no  doubt, 
refult  from  the  difference  of  the  foils  in  which  they  grow. 

The  fourth  kind  is  procured  from  a  village  named 
Pou^eid^  fituated  in  the  province  of  Tun-nan^  on  the 
frontiers  of  the  kingdoms  of  PegUy  Ava^  Laos  and  Tong^ 
king.  This  village  is  become  confiderable  by  its  com- 
merce in  this  article :  people  refort  to  it  from  all  parts  ; 
but  the  entrance  cf  it  is  forbidden  to  ftrangers,  who  are 
only  permitted  to  approach  the  bottoms  of  the  mountains, 
to  receive  the  quantity  of  tea  v/hich  they  want.  The 
trees  that  produce  this  tea  are  tall  and  bufliy ;  and  grow 
without  any  cultivation.  The  leaves  are  longer  and' 
thicker  than  thofe  of  the  Song-lo  tcha  and  Fou^y  t'cha  \ 
and  they  are  rolled  up  in  the  fame  manner  as  tobacco, 
and  formed  into  maffes,  which  are  fcld  at  a  dear  rate. 
This  tea  is  much  ufedin  the  provinces  of  Tun-nan  and* 
Koei'tcheou.  It  has  nothing  harfh  5  but  it  has  not  that 
agreeable  tafte  and  flavour  which  diftinguifli  other  kinds* 

when  infufed. 

The  kaiel  tcha  is  chiefly  ufed '  by  the  Mogul  Tartars,' 
It  is  only  the  refufe  of  the  leaves  of  all  the  diiFerent  teas 
which  have  been  fuffered  to  grow  hard,  mixed  indifcrimi^^ 
nately.  Thefe  people,  who  feed  on  raw  flcfli,  are  fubjedt 
to  continual  indigeftion,  if  they  give  over  the  ufe  of  tea;' 
on  v/hich  account  they  tranfport  great  quantities  of  it 
from  China  ;  and,  in  exchange,  furnilh  horfes  for  the 
emperor's  cavalry. 

We  muft  not  confound  with  real  tea  every  thing  that 
the  Chinefe  call  tcha.  What  is  fold  in  the  province  of 
Chang'tong  as  tea,  is  properly  but  a  kind  of  mofs,  which 
grows  on  the  rocks  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Mctng^ing^bein^ 
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A  like  kind  of  tea  is  diftributed  in  fome  of  the  other 
nortfaei-u  provinces,  which  is  not  compofed  of  real  leaves, 
aldiough  the  merchants  v«id  it  under  the  xmne  of  tcha-yey 
Ua^Uavis.  If  this  conunodity  is  adulterated  even  in 
China,  can  we  flatter  ourfelves,  that  the  tea  we  have  in 
Europe  is  pure,  and  without  mixture  [ 

When  the  tea-leaves  have  been  coUeAed,  they  are  ex« 
pofed  to  the  fteam  of  bo.Iing  water;  after  which  they 
are  put  upon  plates  of  copper,  over  a  fire  until  they 
become  dry  and  ihrivcUed,  and  appear  fuch  as  we  fee  them 
in  Europe. 

According  to  the  teftimony  of  Koempfer,  tea  is  prepared 
n  the  feme  manner  in  the  ides  of  Japan«  '  There  are  to 
be  iecn  there,'  fays  this  traveller,  ^  public  buildings 
erected  for  the  purpofe  of  preparing  the  freih-gathered 
tea.  Every  private  perfbn  who  has  not  fuitable  conve- 
niences, or  who  is  unacquainted  with  the  operation, 
naay  carry  his  leaves  thither  as  they  dry.  Thefc  build«r 
ings  contain  a  great  number  of  fmaU  ftoves  raifed  about 
three  feel  high,  each  of  which  has  a  broad  plate  of  iron 
fixed  over  its  mouth.  The  workmen  are  feated  round 
a  large  table  covered  with  mats,  and  are  employed  in 
rd^ing  the  tea-leave$^  which  are  fpread  out  upon  them^ 
When  the  iron  plates  are  heated  to  a  certain  degree 
by  the  fire,  they  cover  them  with  a  few  pounds  of  frefh- 
gathered  leaves,  which,  being  green  and  fiill  of  iap^ 
crackle  as  foon  as  they  touch  the  plate.  The  workman 
then  ftirs  them  with  his  naked  hands,  as  qMickly  as  pof-« 
fible,  imtil  they  become  fo  warm  that  he  cannot  eafily 
endure  the  heat.  He  then  takes  off  the  leaves  with  a 
(hovel,  and  lays  them  upon  mats.  The  people  who  aro 
employed  in  mixing  them,  take  a  fmall  quantity  at  a 
time,  ro)l  them  in  their  hands  ali^rays  in  the  fame  direc- 
tion, while  others  keep  continually  ftirring  them,  in 
order  that  they  may  cool  fooner,  and  preferye  their 
ihrivelled  figure  the  longer.     This  prccefs  is  repeated 
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^  two  Or  three  times  before  the  tea  is  depofited  in  the. 
^  warehoufes.  Thefe  precautions  are  neceflary  to  extra^ 
*  all  the  moifture  from  the  leaves/ 

The  people  in  the  country  beftow  much  lefi  labour  on" 
the  preparation  of  their  tea.  They  are  contented  with 
drying  the  leaves  in  earthen  vedels,  over  the  fire.  This 
operation,  being  much  fimpler,  is  attended  with  lets  trou* 
ble  and  expence,  and  enables  them  to  fell  their  tea  at  a 
much  lower  price. 

The  Chinefe  and  people  of  Japan  goaerally  keep  their' 
tea  a  year  before  they  ufe  it,  becaufs,  as  they  pretend^' 
when  quite  new,  it  pofleffes  a  narcotic  quality  m^iich  hurts' 
the  brain. 

The  Chinefe  pour  warm  water  over  their  tea,  and  leave 
it  to  infufe,  as  we  do  in  Europe ;  but  they  drink  it  in* 
general  without  fugar. 

The  ifles  of  Japan  produce  abundance  of  tea*  Kcemp-' 
fer,  in  his  relation,  gives  an  account  of  the  different  fea- 
fons  In  which  the  people  of  thefe  iflands  colled  tea.  The 
firfl  begins  about  the  middle  of  the  new  moon  which  pre- 
cedes the  vernal  equinox.  The  leaves  gadiered  at  this 
time  are  caXieA  ficki^tjiaa,^  or  tea  in  p$wdir^  bccaufe  it  is 
pulverized.  Thefe  young  and  tender  leaves  are  only  three 
pr  four  days  old  when  they  are  gathered;  and  as  they  are 
exceedingly  dear,  they  are  generally  rcferved  for  the  great 
people  ajid  princes.  This  is  the  imperial  tea  of  the  Ja-' 
panefe.  The  labourers  employed  in  coUefling  it,  do  not 
pull  the  leaves  by  handfuls,  but  pick  them  one  by  one, 
and  take  every  precaution  that  they  may  not  break  them, 
Jn  this  manner  they  gather  from  four  to  ten  or  fifteen 
pounds  a  day  each  pcrfon. 

The  fecond  crop  is  colleded  in  the  fecond  Japanefe 
month,  about  the  end  of  March  or  beginning  of  April. 
At  this  fcafon  fome  of  the  leaves  are  yet  in  their  growth, 
and  others  have  attained  to  perfcftion  ;  they  are,  however, 
^11  gathered  indifcriminfitcly,  and  afterwards  picked  and 
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it  confifts  of  only  one  (hoot.  The  wood  i^  (oft  and 
fpongy,  and  covered  with  bark  like  that  of  the  fig-tree. 
Its  leaves  are  deeply  indented,  and  the  colour  and  tot- 
ture  of  their  fibres  are  cxaftly  the  fame  as  thofe  of  the  fig- 
tree;  but  they  are  larger,  thicker,  and  much  rougher  to  the 
touch. 

This  tree  yields  a  milky  juice,  which  the  Chinefe  ufe  for 
laying  on  gold-leaf  in  gilding.  They  make  incifions  in  the 
trunk,  into  which  they  infer  t  the  edges  of  afhell,  to  receive 
the  fap,  which  «kty  ufe  with  a  fmall  bru(h,  in  delineating 
the  figures  they  intend  for  the  decoration  of  their  work. 
They  then  lay  on  the  gold-leaf,  which  is  fo  ftrongly  at- 
tracted by  this  liquor,  that  it  never  comes  ofF. 

ToNG-TSAO-— Strangers  arc  generally  ftruck  with  the 
beauty  of  the  artificial  ftowers  made  by  the  Chinefe,  but 
If  the  Chinefe  furpafs  European  artifts  in  thefe  kinds  of 
works,  they  are  indebted  for  their  fuperiority  to  the 
materials  they  employ.  Neither  filk,  cotton,  nor  any 
I^d  of  paper  or  cloth,  is  employed  in  the  compofitlon  of 
thefe  flowers.  The  fubftance  of  which  their  leaves  are 
formed,  is  the  pith  of  a  certain  flij-ub,  called  by  the  Chi- 
nefe  tong^tfao.  It  is  k  kind  of  cane  or  bamboo,  much 
refembling  the  European  elder  tree;  but  its  pith  is 
whiter,  clofer,  and  lefs  fpongy. 

The  tong-tfao  grows  in  dark,  (hady  places,  and  rifcs  to 
the  height  of  fix  feet  j  its  leiaves  refembling  thofe  of  the 
nymphje,  or  water  lily  i  but  arc  thicker.  Its  trunk  is 
divided,  like  the  bamboo,  by  knots,  between  which  ara 
comprehended  feveral  pipes,  each  about  a  foot  and  a  half 
long,  and  which  are  generally  largeft  towards  the  root  of 
the  plant. 

This  ftirub  is  cut  every  year;  and  it  fhoots  up  a  new 
ftem  the  year  following.  It  is  tranfportcd  in  barks- to 
Kiang-nan^  where  the  pith  is  extrafted,  and  prepared  for 
thtt  hands  of  the  workman.    When  t^en  from  the  pipes 
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it  ittuft  be  prcfervcd  from  moifture,  for  without  this  prc-i 
caution^  it  would  be  entirely  ufelefs. 

Betel  and  TQaACcp*.  The-  Chinefe,  in  imitation 
of  almofl  all  other  eaftern  nations,  ufe  the  betel-leaf  as  a 
fovereign  remedy  for  thofe  diforders  which  attack  the 
breaft  and  ftomach.  The  betel  grows  like  ivy,  and  twifts 
around  other  trees.  Its  leaves  are  long  and  fharp-pointedf 
broad  towards  the  ftalk»  and  of  a  pale-green  colour.  The 
Chinefe  cover  them  with  quicklime,  and  wrap  them  around 
the  nut  arecuy  which  in  fliape  greatly  refembles  a  nutmeg 
They  chew  thefe  leaves  continually,  pretendij^g  that  they 
ftrengthen  the  gums,  comfort  the  brain,  expel  bile,  nourifix 
the  glands  of  the  throat,  and  ferve  as  a  prefervative 
againft  the  afthma,  a  difeafe  very  common  in  the  fouthcrn 
provinces.  They  carry  betel  and  ar£ca  in  boxes,  i^nd. 
prefent  it  when  they  meet  one  another  in  the  fame  man- 
ner as  foldiers  and  other  Europeans,  who  have  habituated 
thcmfelves  to  this  filthy  cuftom,  do  tobacco. 

The  ufe  of  tobacco  is  not  fo  extenfive  in  China  as  In 
Europe,  but  the  country  produces  it  in  great  abundance* 
The  Chinefe  do  not  reduce  their  tobacco  to  powder,  be- 
caufe  they  only  ufe  it  for  fmoking.  They  gather  the  leaves 
when  they  are  very  ripe,  and  card  them  almoft  in  the 
iame  manner  as  wool.  They  afterwards  put  them  under 
a  prefs,  where  they  fqueeze  them  together  like  the  turf 
made  from  the  refufe  of  the  t)ark  in  tan  yards. 

Bejlvidere,  or  chenopodium.  The.  belvidera 
fprings  up  about  the  end  of  March,  its  ihoots  rife  to 
the  height  of  eight  or  nine  inches,  in  the  (hape  of  a 
child's  fift  half  fhut;  it  afterwards  extends  itfelf,  and 
fends  forth  a  number  of  branches  loaded  with  leaves 
like  thofe  of  flax ;  and  as  it  grows,  its  branches  arrange 
themfelves  naturally  in  the  form  of  a  pyramid ;  its  leaves, 
yet  tender,  abound  with  Juice,  have  a  very  agreeable  tafte; 
and  may  be  eaten  as  a  fuUad  with  vinegs^^ j  to  which  the 
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Chinefe  often  add  a  little  ginger ;  being  prepared  like 
otlier  leguminous  plants,  and  baked  with  meat, 'it  grves 
it  an  agreeable  and  pleafuig  flavour ;  when  in  its  fiiU 
beauty,  its  leaves  become  hard  and  unfit  for  the  table ) 
but  nourifhment  is  then  found  in  its  root,  which  has  ferved 
often  as  a  refource  in  times  of  famine  and  fcarcity,  being 
reduced  Co  powder  and  made  into  bread. 

The  Chinefe  Herbal  cites  an  example  of  four  moun* 
taineers^  who  lived  on  nothing  but  the  leaves,  roots  and 
ilalks  of  the  bdvidere,  with  which  their  country  abounded, 
wd  enjoyed  perfcd  health  to  a  very  great  age. 

It  al^  adds,  that  to  render  this  plant  f^rong  and  flou- 
riihing  fire  mufi:  be  fet  to  the  grounds  which  are  covered 
with  ft,  as  its  own  afhes  are  the  beft  manure,  and  fupply 
it  with  a  nouri&ing  moiflure. 

HOWERING-THEES. 

Ou-TONG-CHOU.  Among  the  trees  which  nature  feems 
to  have  deftlned  for  the  ornamenting  of  gardens,  few  have 
greater  claims  to^iotice  than  that  which  the  Chinefe  call  Oa- 
fQng'Chu.  It  is  of  a  large  fize,  rcfembling  the  fycamore.  Its 
leaves  are  large,  and  proceed  from  a  iblk  about  a  foot  in- 
length,  and  is  fo  bufhy  and  loaded  with  fuch  bunches  of 
dowers,  that  it  excludes  the  rays  of  the  fun.  About  the 
"  month  of  Augufl,'ilinallclu(lers  of  leaves  begin  to  fhoot 
out  from  the  extremities  of  the  branches,  which  are  entirely 
different  from  thofe  on  the  other  parts  of  the  tree  ;  being 
fmaller,  whiter  and  fofter,  and  fupply  the  place  of  flowers^ 
On  the  edges  of  thefc  leaves  grow  three  or  four  grains,  oi 
the  fize  of  a  pea.  Thefe  grains  contain  a  white  fubftance, 
the  tafte  of  which  greatly  refembles  that  of  an  unripe 
walnut.  This  is  the  fruit  of  the  plant,  but  we  have  no  ac- 
count of  any  ufe  made  of  this  tree  but  for  ornament. 

MoLiEN.  This  is  another  flowering  tree,  the  branches 
of  which  arc  few  in  number,  very  flender,  full  of  pith, 
and  covered  viith  xcd  bark  interfperfed  with  fmall  white 
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fgots.  It  bears  few  leaves  :  but  they  are  Izrgc,  and  verj 
broad  at  the  lower  extremity,  and  adhere  to  pedicles, 
which  ieem  to  indqfe  the  branch.  This  tree  blows  ii| 
the  month  of  December,  and  produces  large  flowers^ 
formed  of  fevea.  or  eight  (harp-poinCied  oval  leaves,  from 
Che  eactreipitles  of  which  proceed  long  filaments.  Some 
of  the  flowers  are  yellow,  others  red,  and  others  white. 
All  the  leaves  fall  when  the  flowers  appear,  or  when  they 
are  ready  to  blow. 

La-moe.  This  (hrub  refembles  laurel,  both  in  itft 
form  and  flze  ;  but  its  branches  are  more  extenfive,  and 
its  leaves  are  attached,  two.  and  two,  to  Aort  pedicles. 
The  fizc  of  thcfe  leaves  decpeafes  in  proportion  to  their 
dUhince  from  the  extremities  of  the  branches.  Its  flowers 
are  produced  in  winter ;  they  are  yellow,  and  of  an 
agreeable  fmel),  refembling  that  of  rofes. 

TcH  A-HO  A.  The  Chinefe  diftinguifli  four  kinds  of  the 
tree  which  they  call  tcha-hoa.  It  bears  fome  refemblance 
to  the  Spanifh  laurel.  It  is  an  evergreen,  the  leaves  grow 
in  alternate  rows  along  each  ^)de  of  its  branches.  They  are 
of  an  oval  figure,  Iharp  pointed,  indented  on  the  edges, 
and  of  a  dark -green  colour  above,  but  inclining  to  yellow- 
ifh  below.  The  buds  of  the  tcha-hoa  are  covered  with  a 
foft,  white  down ;  they  blow  in  December,  and  produce 
double  flowers,  fupported  by  a  calix,  of  a  rofe  colour. 
Thefe  flowers  have  no  pedicle,  and  adhere  immediately 
to  the  branch.  The  fecond  kind  of  tcha-^hoa  is  very  lofty. 
Its  leaves  are  round  at  the  extremity  ;  and  its  flowers  are 
large  and  red.  The  flowers  of  the  two  other  kinds  are 
whitifh,  and  fmaller. 

Yu-L  AN.  This  tree,  the  moft-  beautiful  of  any  that  or- 
nament the  Chijiefe  gardens,  rifcs  to  the  height  of  thirty 
or  forty  feet.  Its  trunk,  which  is  ftraight,  and  well-pro- 
portioned, has  very  few  branches.  Its  leaves  are  of  a  beau- 
tiful grceil  colour ji  but  few  in  number:   they  never  ap* 
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pear  until  the  flowers  are  half  blown.  All  its  brandes 
arc  cfowried  with  flowers,  the  fcent  of  which  perfumes 
the  air  to  a  great  diftance  around:  they  continue  in  blof- 
fom,  however,  only  a  few  days.  The  flower,  which  con* 
fifts  of.  five,  fix,  and  eight  leaves,  difpofed  like  thofe  of 
a  rofe,  is  fupported  by  a  calrx  of  four  leaves,  briftly  with- 
in, and  terminating  in  a  point.  From  the  middle  oJT 
the  flower  rifes  a  green,  fpongy  piftil,  furrounded  at  its 
bafe  by  fmall  fibres,  the  tops  of  which  are  loaded  with 
fiamina.  This  flower  produces  an  oblong  fruit  of  a  green 
colour,  which  reddens  towards  die  end  of  fiunmer.  Its 
whole  fiibftance  is  fibrous,  and  almoft  as  hard  as  wood. 

The  yU'Ian  is  divided  into  fevQiral  fpecies  ;  fuch  as  dou- 
ble and  fingle ;  the  ju-lan  with  white  flowers,  and  that 
which  produces  flowers  of  a  peach  colour.  The  flowers 
of  this  tree  are  more  beautiful  and  in  greater  abundance 
when  it  is  young;  but  it  then  bears  no  fruit.  When  it 
is  twenty  years  old,  its  flowers  are  fmaller  and  kyftx  ;  but 
nearly  all  of  them  produce  fruit.  The  yu-lan  requires  no 
other  care  than  to  be  planted  in  a  place  {helteredfrom 
the  north  winds^  and  to  be  watered  in  fpring.  It  is  raifed 
in  boxes,  as  the  Europeans  raife  orange-trees.  When  it 
has  fhed  its  leaves^  the  Chinefe  remove  it  to  the  green- 
houfej  and,  by  accelerating  its  vegetation  by  means  of 
ftoves,  procure  flowers  from  it  again  in  the  beginning  of 
the  year :  it  is  then  appropriated  for  ornamenting  the 
interior  apartments  of  the  women.  Some  of  thcfe  trees 
are  annually  fcnt  by  the  governors  of  the  fouthern  pro^ 
vinces  to  the  emperor. 

Autumnal  Hai-tang.  This/bcauttful  (brub,  oci- 
ginaliy  brought  from  the  rocks  which  border  the  fea  coaft» 
has  been  cultivated  in  China  for  more  than  fourteen  cen- 
turies, and  is  as  much  celebrated  in  the  works  of  the  Chinefe 
poets,  as  rofes  and  lilies  are  in  thofc  of  ours.  Painters  and 
embroiderers  ornament  almoft  all  their  works  with  ita 
foliage  and  Bowcr%    The  flalk  of  the  haUiang '  is  cylia- 
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drrc,  and  (hoots  forth  a  number  of  branches  of  a  purple 
tint  towards  their  bafcs,  and  full  of  knots,  which  arc 
alio  of  a  purple  colour  round  the  edges.     It  throws  forth 
a  number  of  (hoots,  the  tallelt  of  which  are  about  two 
feet  and  a  half  in  heighth.     Its  leaves  are  much  indented, 
of  an  oval  form  towards  the  ftalk,  pointed  at  their  up- 
per extremities,  and  full  of  fmall  prickles  ;  they  grow  aU 
nioft  oppofite  each  odier  on  the  branches,  at  the  fame 
diftance  as  the  knots.     Their  colour  above  is  a  deep  green, 
that  below  is  much  lighter,  and  almoft  eifaced  by  their 
fibres,  which  are  large,  and  of  a  delicate  purple.     The 
flowers    grow    in    bunches    at    the   extremities    of  the 
branches.     Each  flower  is  compofed  of  four  petals,  two 
great  and  two  fmall,  refembling  in  colour  the  bloom  of 
a  peach-tree,  and  of  nearly  the  fame  figure  as  the  blof- 
fom  of  the  cherry-tree.     The  two  largeft  are  cemented 
one  upon  the  other,  in  the  form  of  a  purfe.     The  piitil  is 
compofed  of  bright  yellow  grains,  which  feparate  gradu-. 
ally  one  from  another  by  the  lengthening  of  the  filaments 
to  which  they  adhere ;  they  then  open  into  little  bells, 
and  compofe  a  fmall  yellow  tuft,  fupportcd  by  a  flender 
llalk,  which  rifes  above  the  petals.     The  calix,  which 
fuftains  each  of  the  flowers,  is  compofed  of  two  purple- 
coloured  leaves.     In  proportion  as  the  flowers  grow  and 
increafe  in  fize,  the  two  leaves. of  the  calix  open,  be-- 
come  pale  and  dry,  and  drop  off.      The  flowers,  fup- 
portcd by  fmall  flalks,  feparate  one  from  the  other,  and 
produce  of  thcmfelves  other  flowers,  which  rife  up  from 

a  new  calix. 

The  Autumnal  hai-tang  is  with  diflSculty  propagated 

from  feed.  It  thrives  beft  in  a  fandy  foil,  and  care  muft  be 
taken  to  refrclh  it  only  with  pure  water.  It  cannot  en- 
dure the  fun  in  any  feafon,  it  is,  therefore,  always  plant- 
ed below  walls  that  are  expofed  to  the  north.  It  general- 
ly begins^  to  flower  about  the  end  of  Auguft,  and  af- 
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ter  it  has  produced  feed,  its  branches  are  cut  down^  it 
commonly  (hoots  forth  new  ones  before  the  fpring  foU 
lowing ;  but  it  is  ncceiTary  to  heap  up  gravel  and  pieces 
'of  brick  round  its  roots,  to  prevent  them  from  rotting* 
Great  pains  are  taken  to  cultivate  this  tree  at  Pe-kin^ 
but  it  does  not  thrive  fo  well  there  as  in  the  fouthern 
provinces.  The  fmell  of  its  leaves  has  an  affinity  both 
to  the  rofe  and  violet ;  but  it  is  weaker,  and  never  eac« 
'tends  to  any  great  diftance. 

Mou-TAN,  or  Peony-shrub.  This  is  a  wild  (hrub 
improved  by  cultyrc,  and  has  been  known  in  China  for 
fourteen  hundred  years.  It  is  fomctimes  called  hoa^ouang^ 
or  the  king  of  flowers y  and  peleang-iin  {an  hundred  ounces 
cf  gold)  in  allulion  to  the  cxceflive  price  given  formerly 
by  fome  of  the  virtuofi  for  certain  fpecies  of  this  plant.  A 
traveller,  as  is  faid^  having  found  a  peony  on  a  fhrub  in 
the  mountains  of  Ho-nan,  was  fo  Aruck  with  the  novel- 
ty, that  he  tore  up  fome  of  the  roots,  with  the  earth 
adhering  to  them,  carried  them  home,  and  planted  them 
in  his  garden.  A  bonze,  ignorant  of  the  origin  of  this 
peony  llirub,  imagined  it  might  be  raifed  by  grafting. 
His  attempt  was  attended  with  fuccefs ;  and  the  peonies 
he  raifed  were  more  beautiful  than  thofe  which  had  been 
brought  from  the  mountains.  This  plant  foon  engaged 
the  attention  of  all  the  florlAs  ;  and,  by  careful  and  con« 
tinual  culture,  was  brought  to  greater  perfedion.  An  infa* 
f  uation  now  became  general ;  and  the  provinces  contended 
for  fuperiority  of  fkill  in  i-aifing  it,  that  they  might  have 
the  glory  of  fending  the  fineft  to  the  emperor. 

This  plant,  which  is  of  a  Ihrubby  nature,  (hoots  forth 
a  number  of  branches,  which  form  a  top  almoft  as  largo 
9s  thofe  of  the  (ineft  orange-trees  that  are  planted  in  boxes. 
Some  have  grown  to  eight  or  ten  feet  in  height,  but  few 
are  raifed  at  prefent  to  this  fee.  The  root  of  the  mou-tan 
is  long  and  fibrous,  of  a  pale-yeltow  colour,  and  covered 
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With  a  greyifli  or  reddifli  rind.  Its  leaved  are  deeply  in- 
dented, and  of  a  much  darker  green  above  than  be'lovr. 
Its  flowers,  compofed  of  numberlefs  petals,  blow  like  a 
rofe,  and  are  fupported  by  a  calix  compofed  of  four  leaves. 
From  the  bottoms  of  the  petals  arife  feveral  (lamina,  which 
bear  on  their  tops  fmall  antherae,  of  a  beautiful  goldca 
colour.  The  fruit  bends  downward,  burfts  when  they  be- 
come dry,  and  (hed  their  feed. 

-  Pe-ge-hong.  This  fhrub  is  remarkable  for  the  beau* 
♦y  and  Angularity  of  its  flowers,  and  above  all  for  their 
duration,  which  has  given  rife -to  its  name,  fe-ge-hong^ 
ot  red  of  a  hundred  days.  This  beautiful  plant,  which  now 
holds  a  diflinguiflicd  rank  in  the  Chinefe  gardens,  was 
©riginaBy  found  in  the  mountains  of  Fo-kien.  Its  leaves, 
femetlmes  placed  alternately,  fbmetimes  oppofite  one  ta 
another,  are  of  an  oval  form,  a  Iktie  (harpened  towards- 
the  points  :  not  indented,  and  thehr  thi9knefs  fomewhat 
between  that  of  the  leaves  of  the  phillyrea  and  plum- 
tftc. 

•  The  flowers>  of  the  pi  ge^hang  blow  at  Pe-kin  about 
the  beginnii^  of  July  ;  they  grow  in  bunches  at  the  ex> 
tfcmicies  of  the  branches,  and  fuccced  one  another  ir»' 
fuch  a  manner,  that  they  continue  till  the  end  of  Seprcm-> 
ber,  if  they  are  Iheltered  from  the  heat  of  the  fun.  The 
calix  which  fupports  them  is  fpongy^  and  ihaped  like  s 
bell ;  of  a  pale  yellow  within,  and  red  on  the  outfide*  It 
bends  over  the  rifing  fruit,  and  becomes  dry  when  it  ri- 
pens. From  this  calix  arife  fix  crimfon-eoloured  petals^  in 
the  form  of  fefloons,  which  are  long,  round  at  top,  and 
fopported  by  as  nnany  flender,  whitifh  flalks. 

The  trunk  of  the  pe-ge-hong  is  thick;  and  it  appean^ 
tfaflit  the  Chinefe  floriAs  have  endeavoured  to  reduce  it  to  a 
dwarfllh  fixe — »a  form  for  whieh  they  (hew  an  tmcom* 
nion  fondnefs.  They  prune  them  in  autumn,  leav« 
ing  only  a  few  fmall  branches,  in  order  that  they  may 
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be  loaded  with  a  greater  abundance  of  flowers.  The  cul- 
ture of  this  tree  requires  little  care  ;  nothing  is  neceffary 
but  to  place  it  in  a  grcen-houfe  daring  winter,  to  ex- 
pofc  it  to  the  fouth  on  the  return  of  fpring,  to  water  it 
at  proper  feafons,  and  to  (helter  it  from  the  exceflive  heats 
of  fummer. 

Ye-hcanc-hoa.  The  branches  of  this  (hrub  are  fo 
>weak,  that  they  cannot  grow  upwards,  or  fupport  thenv- 
fclvcs ;  the  florifts,  therefore,  prop  them  with  bamboo- 
reeds,  to  which  fmall  hoops  are  attached.  Its  leaves  are 
of  a  deep  green  colour  above,  and  a  pale  green  below ;  they 
sure  (haped  like  the  head  of  a  lance,  and  arc  fupported  hj 
very  long  ftalks,  round  which  they  form  ty^o  ears.  All 
the  property  of  this  tree  confifts  in  the  exquilite  odour  ex- 
baled  by  its  flowers,  which  are  of  a  yellowi(h  green 
colour. — Thetr  fmell  is  fo  fweet  and  agneahU,  according. 
to  the  account  of  the  miffionaries,  that  there  is  no  fiwoer 
exifiing  which  can  he  compared  with  the  delicious  ye-hiang- 
boa ;  but  owing  to  the  delicacy  of  this  plant,  or  to  that 
of  its  perfume,  it  has  fcarcely  any  fmdl  during  the  day- 
time: from  this  (ingularity  fprings  its  name,  ye-hiang-hoa^: 
or  the  flower  which  Jmells  in  the  night.  The  ye-hiang-hoa 
is  originally  from  the  fouthern  provinces,  and  does  not 
thrive  at  Pe-kin.  The  niceft  attention  of  the  moft  care- 
ful floriAs  is  fcarcely  fliflicient  to  make  it  endure  the 
winter  through  in  a  green-houfe,  and  to  preferve  it  for  a 
few  years. 

'  LiEN*HOA,  OR  WATER-LILY.  This  aquatic  plant 
has  been  known  in  China  from  the  remoteft  antiquity. 
The  poets  of  every  dynafty  have  celebrated  the  fplendour 
and  beauty  of  its  flowers ;  and  its  excellent  virtues  have, 
made  the  dodlors  rsmk  it  high  among  medicinal  plants. 
Its  flowers  are  formed  of  (everal  leaves,  difpofed  in  fuch 
a  manner,  that  they  refemble  large  tulips  half  open. 
From  the  middle  of  the  flower  rifes  a  conical  {Mflil,  that 
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betbims  tetiod  and  fpongf  l  it  k  divided..ifieo  feveral 
tsik»  fiUad  with  dbkAg  fetd»^  ocftcred  with  a  htdk  like 
.tiic  a^om,  modedmpofed.of  two  white  lobtis,  iathe  itiid* 
die  of  which  it  the  grnn*.    The  ftamina  ar6.  forced  of 
Tci<f  delicate  filamenlsr  tfatf  tofM  6f  whieh  are  of  1  violet- 
colour.    The  leaves  of  tbi»  plant  are  ttMind,  bf cad  and 
Jaige  ^  they  are.thich,  fibroul,  and  indented  towards  the 
ouddlc  ;  fotte  cf  thdm  iloat  on  the  furfcce  of  the  water^ 
to  whadb  thtf  ftem  to  be  cemented  ;  others  rife  to  dil^ 
fefent  heightey  and  are  fopported  by  long  flems.     Its 
tooe^  which  is  of  the  fize  of  a  maif  s  arm^  is  very  hardy  ; 
it  is  of  i  pale  yellow  colour  within^  and  niilk-'Wfaile  on 
the  ou^ev  and  is  fafl&cttiiies  twchre  oil  fiftDBcn  feet  in 
length.     It  creeps  at  the  bottom  of  the  w^r^  and  at<» 
laches  itfelf  to  the  mtid  by  fibnleneB.    The  ftalk  which 
fiipports  the  iloWers  and  Mates  of  this  plant  is  full  of 
found  holes  to  its  extremky^  lihr  thdfe  of  the  root. 

There  are  four  kinds  known  in  China ;  the  yellow,^ 
which  i$  very  rare^  ixtd  foppofed  to  be  the  iame  as  that 
of  Europe  )  the  red  and  white  rofe  coloured,  with  finglo 
flowars ;  the  red  and  wbitef  fofe^cdoured,    with  doublo 
flowers ;  the  pale  ted  Ariped  with  white,  whkh  is  feldom 
feen(  c^ocially  with  double  flowers.    This  plant  itquires 
no  culture  ;  it  is  propagated  by  feed,  but  fooner  by  tho 
root*     One  of  its  fingalarities  is,  that  it  endures  mucb 
droughty  though  it  grows' natundiy  in  water;  aikd  that» 
though  a  friend  to  warmtll,  it  thrives  and  produces  tho 
fuieft  iiemvers  beyond  the  great  wail,  and  in  the  northern 
proviaoca;  It  does  nor  bod  before  the  end  of  May  ;  butjs  . 
fhoots  forth  very  rapidly  ;  and  its  leaves  form  a  verdure 
on  the  furface  of  the  water,  which  is  very  delightful  to  the 
eye,  efpecially  when  the  flowers,   in  fuH  bloom,  unite 
the  variety  of  their  colours. 

The  feeds  of  this  phnt  areeaffenin  China;  they  are  moft 
delicate  when  they  are  green  ;  but  harder  of  digeflion  ; 
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diefirepfdeiredinmai^diffBraitways  wiAfii^.  TUr 
root  of  diit  plant  is  alio  admitted  l>y  tlie  Qunefe.to.^tlieir 
tables  t  in  whatever  manner  it  may  be  piepamd,  it  is 
equally  wlidefome.    Great  quantities  of  it  are  pidded 
with  fait  and  vinegar»  which  they  referve  to  eat  with  dieir 
riee.    When  reduced  to  powder,  it  makes  excellent  fiiupw 
The  leaves  are  much  ufed  for  wrapping  up  fruits,  fifli, 
fait  provilions,  fcc.    When  dry,  the  Cbinefe  mix  them 
with  dieir  frndiing  tobacco,  to  render  it  foAer  and  milder* 
Kiu*HOA|  OR  Paethbhium,  fo  much  ncgleAed  in 
Europe,  is  indebted  only  to  its  culture  for  the  diftinguiflicd 
tank  it  holds  among  the  Chinefe  flowers.    The  (kill  of  the 
florifts,  and  their  continual  care,  have  brought  tliis  plant 
to  fuch  perfeAion  that  Europeans  fcaicdy  know  it»    The 
elegance  and  lightnefs  of  its  branches,  Ac  beautiful  in* 
dentation  of  its  leaves,  the  fplendour  and  duration  of  its 
flowers  fcem,  indeed,    to  juflify  the  Jlorl-mamm  of  die 
Chinefe  for  this  plant.    By  their  attention  to  its  culture, 
they  have  procured  more  than  three  hundred  fpecies  of  it, 
and  almoft  every  jrear  produees  a  new  one.    A  lift  of  the 
names  of  all  thefe  lunds  would  be  equally  tedious  and  dif* 
gufling ;  we  fliatl  only  fiiy,  in  geneial,  that,  in  its  flowers 
are  united  all  the  pof&ble  comUuruttiona  of  (hapcs  and 
ookMirs.    Its  leaves  are  no  left  various  9  fome  of  tiiem 
are  thm,  others  thick ;  fome  are  very  finall,  and  fome 
large  and  broad ;  fome  aifc  indented  like  thofe  of  the  oai^, 
while  others  refemble  thofe  of  the  cherry-tree ;  fome  may 
be  feen  cut  in  the  form  of  fins,  and  others  are  found  fer- 
rated  on  the  maigin,  and  tapering  towards  the  points. 

HERBS   AND   MEDICINAL    PLANTS. 

The  (imples^  and  medicinal  plants  of  China,  form  a 
rich  and  extenfive  branch  of  its  natural  biftory.  But  as 
it  is  not  our  intention  to  giye  a  Chinefe  herbal,  we  iball 
only  mention  a  few  of  the  moft  ufeful. 
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.A«i;9Aa»»  Tbe  /fi-^iDei^f,  pc  rh^arh^  grows  in 
UwsnX  pioviaees  of  j^emj^ ;  bi^t  the  be(t  is  that  of 
Sf-fUbum.  The.  fiem  of  xhobarb  releinblcf  a  fipall  bain« 
boc^  or  Cfainele  cane  ^  it  is  bpUow,  and  exceedingly 
briijtle ;  it  ri^to  the  height  of  three  or  four  feet,  amd 
is  cf  a  4^47  violet-colottr.  In  the  niopth  of  March* 
it  (hoots  forth  ka^  thick  ieaveSf  which  are  very  rough 
ti^  ct^  louqb :  thefe  leaves  are  ranged  four  by  four  on  the 
lame  iblki  and  form  a  cali;x«  The  flowers  of  th^s  plant  ar9. 
yellow,  and  fometimes  violet*  Ip  June;  ^t  produobs  a  fipi^U 
black  iicedy  and  it  isr  pitted  ii|  the  month  of  September. 
The  roots  of  rl^ubarb  reckoned  beft»  are  thqfe  that  ara 
heayicft  afid  qioft  yancgaited  with  veins.  It  is  very  dif* 
ficult  tadry  them ,  lb  as  to  free  them  from  all  their  moif- 
ture*  ThfrChinefe.  after  having  cleaned  them,  cut  them 
in  ilices  an  inch  oic  two  in  thick^eis,  and  dry  them  on 
(tone  i)absy  under  which  large  6res  are  kindled.  They 
knep  continually  turning  thefe  dices  on  the  warm  flabs  ; 
but,  as  this  operation  is  not  fi^ffit^ent  to  dry  them  tho- 
roug^y,  they  thread  them  like  beads,  and  fufpend  them. 
in  a  place* eKpofed  to  the  greateft  heat  of  the  fun,  until 
they  are  in  a  condition  to  be  preferved  without  danger  of 
fpoiltng*  A  pound  of  the  beft  rhubarb  in  China  cofts  only 
two  pcqce. 

HiA-TSAO-TOMO-KOHG.  The  fliapc  of  this  plant  is 
coBifily  like  that  of  a  worm.  It  has  the  head,  eyes,  body, 
different  rings  which  the  ikin  forms  upon  the  back,  &c. 
of  that  reptile*  This  refemblance  is  more  particularly. 
ftriking  when  the  plant  is  young  and  frefli ;  for  if  it  be 
kept  any  thne,  efpectally  when  expofcd  to  the  air,  it  be- 
comes blackiih,  and  foon  corrupts,  on  account  of  the 
Ibftnefs  of  its  fubftance.  It  is  about  nine-tenths  of  an  inch 
in  thicknefs,  and  of  a  ycUowifli  colour  ;  it  is  very  rare  in 
China,  where  it  is  accounted  an  exotic,  and  is  feldom  to 
be  met  with  but  in  the  emperor's  gardens.  It  however 
'-       '  *       K  k  a  *   ' 
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grows  in  Thibef^  and  if  aUb  found,  dioiigfi  in  final  qaaii* 
titles,  in  the  province  of  S^^fehuntj  wbiA  boricrson 
Thibet.  The  properties  of  this  itot  ai«  aknoft  tile  fame 
as  tbofe  attributed  to  gin-fgng^  except  that  'Ae^fit^atfit 
life  of  it  does  not,  like  gin-feng^  oecafion  bleedings  and 
hemorrhages.  It  "ftrengthens  theftomaeb,  and  b  fiddto 
tefiore  and  invigorate  deblUtated  eonOiCiitlontv 

San-tsi.  Tins  plant  grows  without  euhiVatton  in  Ae 
provinces  of  Koei-tcheou,  Yon-nan  and  Se^tchoen.  ft 
iSioots  forth  eight  ftems,  which  have  no  brandies  -;  tfiat 
in  the  middle,  which  ishigHeft,  has  three  leai^at  its  ex- 
tremity ;  the  odier  fevcn  have  only  one  etch.  From 
this  determinate  nmnber  of  leaves  it  has  Its  name,  fim^^ 
or  three  and  feven.  AH  thefe  ftalks  proo^d  from  a  roond 
root,  about  four  Inches  in  diameter.  Firmi  this  root 
fpring  others,  which  are  oblong,  *  fmadler,  arid  eoveied 
with  a  rough,  hard  rind ;  the  interior  fubftanco  of  whidi 
is  fofter,  and  of  a  yellowiih  colour*  Thefe*  Kttle  roots 
are  what  is  generally  ufed  in  medicine.  The  middle  ftem 
only  b^ars  flowers ;  the(b  are  white,  they  grow  from  its- 
extremity,  in  the  form  of  grapes,  and  blow  in  the  montl^ 
of  July. 

When  the  Chinefe  are  defirot^  of  propagatingthia  plants 
they  cut  the  root  in  flices  \  thefe  they  put  into  the  earth- 
about  the  vernal  equinoit,"  and  in  the  (pace  of  a  niiontlt,  it 
ihoots  forth  its  ftalks  ;  at  the  end  of  three  years,  the  plan^ 
has  acquired  its  utmoft:  fi^e.  The  Chinefe  pbylicians  nfo 
th^  ffln-tft  for  wounds  and  fpitting  of  blood':  and  confb- 
der  it  as  a  fovercign  fpectflc  in  the  fmaH-pox.  Some  ^ 
the  miflionaries  aflert,  that  they  have  ften  the  bhckftfl^ 
and  hioft  virulent  pufiules  become  bright  and  o^abeauti** 
ful  red^  as  foon  as  the  patient  has  fwallowed  fom€  of  thi^ 
^oot. 

Cassia-trbe.'  The  caflia-trce  is  found  In' that par( 
of  the  province  of  Yun-nai)  which  bbrd(^$on  Ac  Xitigdom 
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of  Avft.'  It  U'VtrjhJgh,  and  bosm  lottg pods :  M  iliat 
MMunt^  die- Cfainefe^  have  given  if  the  ntme  ciidkmg^k^ 
tfe^chUf  tht truAnrith Mong fruit.  Thdepodtare  lenger 
dun  thofe  fecn  in  Europe.  / 

"  OiM^SEHO.  The  moft  efteemcd  of  all  the  plants  a£ 
Ghina  '^gin-Jengj  which  the  Mantshew  Tartars  call  §r* 
hstitf  the  quitn  ^fhuts^  The  Chinefe  phyfictans  fpeak  of. 
it* with  a  kind  of  enthufialhi}  and  eriiunrrate,  without 
end,  (be  wmderftil  properties  whieh  they  afcrike  X6  itw 
Tlie  Mot  of  gifirfeng.  is  white  and  rough ;  its  fiem  ii 
lihooth  and  very  sound,  and  of  a  deepi-red  coloun  Ita 
height  is  various,  acoorcting  to  the  vigour  of  the  plants 
From  the  extremity  of  the  fialk  proceed  a  number  oi 
branches,  eqaally^diftant  one  fiom  the  otherar^  and,  iiir 
their. growth,  never  deviate  fiom  the  fame  gbn.  £a«b 
branch  bears  five  fmalL. leaves  fuUi  of .  fibres,  the  upprl^ 
parts  of  which  aie  of  a  dark  green,,  juwl  the  lo^r  of  a 
fliining  whitifli  green.  All  'thefe  leaves  are  finely  tn* 
dented  on  the  maif  in.  A  particular  ftem  of  this  iower 
produces  a  finadtelufler  of  very  round  red  berries  \  but 
not  fit  lor  eating.  Their  ftone,  which  refembka  thofo 
of  mher  fruits,  is  very  hard,  and  contains  the  gerni  franl 
Whioli  the  pfatnc  is  propagated*  Gin  jmg  is  eafity  dtftio*' 
gtttflied  by  its  forfn>  and  the  colour  of  its  firuit,  wheel 
it  has  any ;  but  it'  cAen  happens"^  that  it  bears  aone^ 
liiotigh  its.  root  may  tte  very  old. 

'  This  plant  decays  and  fptjftgs  up  every  year*  Tfa^ 
Chinefe  never  ^w  the  feed,,  becauSe  it  has.  nevec  been 
fti\own  to  grow.  I-t  is  ptobable  that  the  germ  of  tMs 
plant  i»  flow  in  opening,  and  that  the  hoik  whieh  oo»» 
^ins  it  remains^  long  in  die  earth  before  it  (end&fosth 
any  root:*  fomc  gin-feng  roots  are  ibond  which  arenei* 
Akt  longer  not  thicker  than  the  little  finger,  altho^^ 
they  have  fucceflively  produced  more  than  ten  or  tntlvo 
flems  in  as  many  years^ 
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Thtt  phot  hai  at  all  timet  been  the  principti  richet 
ef  Eaflem  Tzmtyt  whcr*  it  grows.  It  it  feond  b^ 
tvreen.tke  thirrf-ninth  and  forty-feventh  degrees  of  nor- 
them  latitude^  and  between  the  tenth  and  twentieth  of 
eafiem  longitude,  reckoning  ftom  the  meridian  of  F^- 
kin«  This  extent  of  country  it  occupied  by  a  chain  of 
deep  mounounsi  covered  with  almoft  impenotraUe  foreAs. 
It  is  upon  the  declivities  of  thefe  frightlni  mountains,  and 
in  their  forefts,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  iUfores  made  by 
floods,  below  rocks,  at  the  roots  of  lrees>  and  in  the 
middle  of  herbs  of  every  fpecies  ttiat  this  plant  is  fauod. 
It  never  grows  in  plains,  valleys,  or  marfliy  ground,  or  in 
tlie  bottoms  of  the  defts  made  by  torrents,  or  in  pbccii 
that  are  too  open.  If  the  foreft  happens  to  take  fict^ 
and  to  be  confomcd,  this  plant  does  not  again  app^ucfor. 
three  or  four  years.  It  delighu  in  the  ihade,  and  cveqr 
Where  feemt  defirons  of  ibeltering.  itfelf  from  the  rays  of 
Ac  fun. 

'  No  private  petfon  is  allowed  to  gattlier  gin^ng  :  it 
belongs  entirely  to  the  emperor,  who  fends  ten  thoufand 
fcldiers  into  Taftary  every  year  to  colleA  it.  The  fol- 
lowing, order  is  obfenred  by  this  army  -of  herbaliAs — After 
having  divided  the  ground,  each  troop,  compofed  of  An- 
hundred  men,  range  themfelvcs  in  a  line,  wifh  certain 
intervals  between  every  ten.  They  then  advance  gradu« 
ally  in  the  fame  diredion,  fearching  (or  the  gin-Jtng  witl^ 
peat  care ;  and  in  this  maimer  they  traverfe,  during  a 
filed  number  of  days,  the  fpace  afligiied  tbrni.  When 
llie  term  prefcribed  ^  expired^  mandarins  appointed  to 
pcefide  over  this  bufinefs,  and  lyho  lodge  under  tents  in 
the  neighbourhood,  fend  perfons  tp  the  different  troops, 
to  lee  that  tittir  pvimbers  are  complete  \  for  it  often  hap* 
pena,  that  ftvn^  of  them  lofe-thei|i(i|;lvett  or  are  devoured 
by  {lavage. beafis*  . 
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Thefe  herbaltAs  fufFer  mtny  liiirdAiipfl  during  tiiif  ex« 
rion.  They  cany  with  them  neither  tents  nor  bcdtf 
being  fufficiently  loaded  with  their  provifion  of  millet. 
During  the  whole  time  of  theit  journey ,  they  are  expofed 
to  all  the  inclemencies  of  the  air,  and  pafs  the  night 
either  in  the  foreOs  or  at  Ac  bottom  of  fome  rock*  The 
mandarins  fend  them,  from  time  to  time,  pieeesvof  beef^ 
or  other  fleOi,  which  they  devour,  bloody  and  half  raw* 
In  this  manner  do  thefe  ten  tbou(and  men  pafs  fix  months 
of  the  year  in  collecting  gin-feng. 

Fou-LiN.  This  plant  muft  not  be  confounded  with 
the  iou^fou'Unj  or  what  is  commonly  called  in  Euiope 
China  root.  The  latter  is  very  common  in  China,  and  19 
fold  at  a  moderate  price  ;  but  fou'lin  is  exceedingly  deary 
and  holds  a  diftinguiflied  rank  among  tlie  medicinal 
plants  which  grow  in  that  cpuntry.    - 

The  Chinefe  Herbal,  defcribing  the  feu-liny  gives  ie 
neither  dem,  leaves  nor  flowers ;  from  which  we  are  in*' 
dined  to  think  it  a  Idnd  of  mufhroom.  The  bed  roots 
of  ibtfiuJin  were  formerly  found  in  Chen-li ;  but  fome 
fuperior  have  been  fince  difcoveted  in  the  province  of 
Yun-nans  which  art  the  only  kind  now  fern  to  courts 
where  they  are  fold  at  a  tael  the  pound.  This  root 
glows  alfo  in  the  province  of  Tche*kiang,  where  it  is 
^  much  cheapers  but  it  is  not  b  good  as  ths^  of  the  ftoA 
vinoe  of  Yun-nan*  *  A  phyfician  has  remark^,  that  the 
fcu^lin  of  Tche-kiang,  being  foft  and  fpoogy^  and  hav- 
ing lefs  ftrength  and  fubftancc  than  that  of  Yun-nan- 
cannot  ftand  the  (harp,  nitrous  air  of  Pe-kin :  on  the  con^^ 
trary,  thcfou-^iin  of  the  provinces  of  Yun-nan  and  Cben-fi 
has  few  pores,  and  is  ^ery  folid  and  wdghty. 

The  fou4in  grows  in  the  neighbourhood  of  pinesy  at 
<he  difhince  pf  about  two  yards  firom  the  largeft  tree)  \ 
but,  in  order  to  find  it,  the  earth  fometimes  muft  be  dug 
up  to  the.  depth  of  fix  or  fcvcn  ftet.^  .The  Chinefe  prt- . 
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tend  tint  a  deUcatl^  ▼apmir  exhales  from  tte  fpot  inhere. 
Iliis  root  is  tnclofed,  which  does  noc  efcape  the  eye  of 
the  experienced  botaaift.    Good  fou-^Un  remains  in  the 
eatth  without  rotting,  and  without  being  btnt  by  worms  ; 
and  the  longer  it  has  continued  there,  its  fubftance  is  fo 
much  the  more  perfed*     F.  i^Entrec9lks  tptak.%  thus  of 
this  root  in  one  of  his  letters  :    <'  The  Chinefe  Herbal/' 
fcys  he,  <<  aflures  us,  Aat  good  f^u-lln  is  found  in  the 
^«  cardi,  on  the  mountains,  or  in  vatleys  near  which  d4 
•  '*  pines  have  been  cut  down ;  that  it  is  from  the  fubdc 
^  and  ipirituous  fubftance' which  flies  off  from  die  pines, 
^  and  which*  is  difperfed  throughout  the  foil,  that  it]  is 
^  formed,  and  receives  its  nourifliment :  whence  I  ap- 
V  prrhend  that  the  foii-lin  may  fpriog  up  in  the  fame 
^  manner  as  fome  kinds  of  muflirooms,  which  dk>  not 
<<  adhere  to  the  earth  by  any  vifible  root     Perhaps  the 
**  f^u-lin  is  a  fpecies  of  fungus  from  the  large  roots  of 
^  pines  that  have  been  cut  down ;  the  nutritive  juices 
^  of  which,  being' kept  back,  are  colle<Sed  together,  antt 
^  produce  this  fufhmce,  which  is  at  firft  foft,  and  more 
^  or  lefs  fpongy  in  prq;>ortiqn  to  the  refinous  quality  of 
^^  the  pine.     The  fou-lin  which  I  have  had  in  my  hands 
^  appeared  to  me  never  to  have  had  any  roots  by  whichr 
^*  it  adhered  to  thofe  of  the  pine ;  and  no  mention*  » 
^  made  of  them  in  any  book :  but  if  it  attaches  itfelf 
^  ftrongiy  to  the  roots  of  the  pine,  we  may  congder  it  as 
^  a  mifletoe  peculiar  to  thefe  roots,  erpecially  as  tlie 
«<  pine  often  has  on  its  trunk  a  kind  of  mofs,  united  to 
*<  it  by  no  fibre,  although  it  derives  its  nouri(hent  from 
«•  it." 

When  the  fm^lin  is  to  be  ufed,  it  is  prepared  bf 
dripping  off  its  rind,  which  has  no  virtue,  and  by  boil- 
iQg  the  remaining  fubftance  for  a  few  feconds*  The  pro« 
perties  attributed  to  this  root  by  the  Chinefe  phyficiatta 
are  very  numerous:  it  is  mild  and  temperate  in  its  o]^ 
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tstloh,  it  contains  nothing  hurtful,  and  has  no  need  of 
any-  coiTe6^ive.  They  reoomniend  it  in  dtfeafes  of  th< 
liver  and  breaft,  for  the  afthma,  dropfy,  fupprelTion  of 
uHnie;  for  flatiilenciesy:  and  for  diffolving  phlegm.  They 
aflert  that  it  fiops  vomitings,  prevents  convulfions  in  chil-* 
dren'y  dhd  that;  by  ilFengthehing  the  Mns,  it  procures 
females  a  fafe  and  eafy  delivery.  As  the  fou-Jin  growi 
always  in  the  neighbourhood  ofi  pines,  it  might  probably 
be  found  in  Europe,  were  proper  fearch  made  for  it* 

Ti-HOANO»  The  Chinefe  give  this  name  to  the  root 
of  the  large  comfrey :  the  beft  of  whidi  is  found  in  Ho-^ 
ilan^  in  the  nei^boUrhood  of  the  dty  Hoai^lcing;  The 
roots  of  this  plant,  wbenUri^d^  kre  ab'oui  the  fi2^e  of  i 
finger,  but  much  longer.  The  Chineie  phyflcisns  af-^ 
cribe  to  them  many  &ltttary  properties ;  and  the  ufe  of 
them  has  become  very  common  in  all  the  provinces  of  the 
empire.  Rich  people  take  pHls  of  ii-Boang  every  mornings 
as  people  in  Europe  drink  tea^  coiFee  and  chocolate.'  Some 
Cut  It  into  thin  flices,  and  ufe  it  iii  dec6£tidn,  of  when  baked 
in  die  fteam  of  boiling  water  :  others  pound  it^  and  forni 
it  into  bolufesi  Which  they  fwalloW  with  warm  water. 
Five  other  kinds  of  plants,  or  ingredients,  ar6  commonly 
added  to  it,  which  are  aromatic,  cordial,  diuretic,  acid 
and  a  little  foporifici  but  theti-hoang  is  always  the  bails,  of 
thefe  pills. 

We  have  now  mentioned  the  moft  particular  of  the 
trees,  plants,  (hrubs,  &c.  that  orriamcnt  the  Chinefe 
gardens,  or  are  ufed  in  the  Materia  Medica  ;  thefe  coun- 
tries are,  however,  a  world  of  which  we  are  too  ignorant^ 
and  which  fonie  Very  fortunate  event  can  alone  bring  u^ 
acquainted  wi^i. 


lUTADRUPBDS,     BIRDS,    BUtTERl^tlES    AND     #ISHltf. 

The  mountains  and  vaft  forefts  of  China  abound  with 
ivery  fpcciesof  wild  animals,  fuch  as  the  fhinoccro«>  ele^ 
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phantSy  leopards,  tygers,  bears,  wolvts,  faxes,  bxffirlots^- 
ounels,  horfes,  tvild  mules,  &e.  Beavers,  iaUes  and 
ermines  are  alfo  found  in  the  nerthem  provinces ;  but 
the  fldn&  whkh  they  furnifli  are  much  inferior  to  thoft. 
procured  from  Siberia^ 

Game  is  common  in  China.  The  fquares  of  Pe-kin, 
in  winter,  are  filled  with  diftrent  heaps  of  volatile,  ter*> 
reftrial  and  aquatit:  animals,  hardened  hj  eoM  and  per- 
feSly  (ecure  againft  all  corruption.  Prodigious  qoantitiea 
of  elks^  ftagSy  deer,  goats,  wild  boars,  hares,  rabbits, 
CquiVrels  and  wifd  rats,  geefe,  ducks,  patridffes,  pheafants- 
and  quails  are  feeh  there,  as  are  alfo  feveral  kinds  of 
game,  not  to  be  found  in  £ur<^. 

The  Chinefe  horics  have  neither  the  ftrength,  beaut?, 
jior  fwiftnefs  of  ours ;  and  the  inhabitants  of  the  country 
have  not  the  art  of  breaking  them  properly  :  thofe  in  the 
snilitary  fervice  are  faid  to  be  fo  timid,  that  they  betake 
themfelvcs  to  flight  whenever  they  hear  the  neighing  of 
the  Tartar  horfes :  befides,  as  they  are  not  (hod,  their 
hoofs  are  foon  deftroyed ;  fo  that,  in  fix  years,  the  beft 
horfe  becomes  unfit  for  fervice. 

Camels,  Wh  wild  and  domefiic,  are  found  in  the  north 
cafi  part  of  China,  and  the  fat  found  in  the  biinches  of  the 
wild  camels,  which  is  named  huncb^il^  is  much  ufed  in 
the  Chinefe  medicine. 

There  are  feveral  fpecies  of  apea  in  China.  A  fpeciea 
tavatA  Jin-Jin^  difitcr  from  the  reft  in  their  fize,  being 
e^ual  to  that  of  an  ordinary  man.  Tfiey  walk  with  fad* 
Kty  on  their  hind  legs ;  and  all  their  adions  have  a  finguiai* 
<X)nformity  to  thofe  of  the  human  fpecies. 

The  moft  beautiful  quadruped  of  China  is  a  ftag,  whfcfa' 
ia  about  the  fixe  of  our  mlddle*fized  dogs.  The  priocet 
«nd  mandarins  buy  them  at  an  exceffive  price,  and  keep 
dicm  as  curiofides  in  their  gardens.     They  have  aUia 


/MotficcipedMea^  of  ancoonnous  fixe^  vvhidi  tb^  call  the 

'  III  China  is  alio  found  the  muflt-Jker^  or  as  the  Chineft 
call  it  the  humg*ichang^fe.   This  aramal  is  very 'ootnmDii^ 

.arx)  is  met  with^  not  only  in  the  fouthern  provinces^  liut  alio 

^  in  thofe  which  are  to  the  ti^aft  of  Pe-kin,  but  tjie  fineft 

^«re  found  in  the  kingdom  of  Thibet :  it  has  no  hornft; 

.and  tfce  -colour  of  its  hair,  which  is  long  and  rough,  ap- 
proadies  neaEr  to  black  or  dark  brown  i  under  the  belly 
and  tsul  i]L  is  white. 

The  bag  which  contains  Its  muflc,  wjiich  is  found  in 
the  male  only,  is  formed  of  a  very  thin  membrane  covered 
with  a  kind  of  hair  exceedingly  fine  and  £aJGt»  and  formed  on 

:  the  belly.  The  fleih  of  the  female  deer  i^'wcll^-tafled,  land 
js  fervednpat  the  moft  delicate  tables  of  the.Chinefe.    . 

The  Jefttits  inform  us  that  in  the  diick  forefls  of  Tar- 
tary,  to  riie  north  of  the  gireat  wall,  Aere  is  found  a  fpe- 
cics  of  fiying'fox*  Tiiey  defcribe  his  wings  as  being  only 
thin  membranes,  which  extend  from  one  foot  to  another, 
and  reskdi  to  his  tail.  This  animid  never  flies  but  by 
darting. faimfelf  from  the  top  of  oner  tree  to  another,  which 

.  is  lowers  he  has  not  the  power  of  railing  himfdf,  and  of 
flying  as  he  mounts.  A  kind  offljing^rat  they  fay  is  alfo 
feen  .near  Ktou'-^uai :  h  is  larger  than  a  common  rat,  and 
has  wings  like  thofe  of  die  fox  already  mentioned ;  it  is 
doubtfU  whether  either  of  thefe  are  any  thing  elfe  than 
diSeretit  fpecies  of  the  flying  fquirvels. 

China  has  birds  of  evtry  fpecies :  eagles,  fidcons,  peli- 
cans, binds  of  paradife,  fwans,  ftorks  and  paroquets,  which 

'  are  iuSferior  to  thofe  of  the  Weft-Indies  neither  in  the 
variety  nor  beauty  of  their  plumage,  nor  in  the  facility 
-with  which  they  learn  to  fpeak. 

ink&$  oi  almoft  every  fpecies  are  found  in  China,  and 

die  butterflies,  or  rather  modis  found  on  the  mountain  Le^ 

j^-^etoiy  fitnated  in  the  province  of  ^uang^ongj  are  fo 

much  prized,  Au  diey  are  feit  to  court*    Th^f  an  ^f 
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greater  fizt  than  thofe  of  Europe,  their  wings,  ate  moei^ 
broader,  their  colours  are  vari^ted  in  an  ^xtraordtiiaiyi 
manner,  and  they  hay^  a  furpafing  brightneft.  Thefe 
butterflies  or  moths  remain  motionlefs  on  dxf  trees  iii  die 
day-time^  and  diey  fuflfer  themfdves  to  be  taken  without 
dii^ulty.  In  the  evening,  diey  b^in  to  flutter  abou^ 
almoft  in  the  fame  manner  as  bats,  which  f^me  o£  them 
ieem  to  equal  in  fia^^  on  account  of  the  tx,tent  of  dietr 
^ings.  The  Chinefe  alfo  boai^  much  of  die  btttterfli^^ 
found  on  the  mountains  called  SUchan,  in  the  province  of 
fi'Uheli ;  but  they  are  fmall,  aiid  fiot  fo  much  valued  as 
tiiofe  of  the  mounta^n  La-f^ou^cboK. 

The  iSk  infefb  are  different  from  fdk-wonns,  reiem- 
.  ble  caterpUlarS)  and  are  found  in  great  numbers  on 
the  trees  and  in  the  fields  of  the  province  of  Chanj^^tong. 
'  They  propagate  without  any  care,  and  feed  indifcrimi- 
nately  on  the  leaves  of  the  mull^erry,  and  oq  diofe  of  other 
trees.  *  They  dp  not  fpin  their  (ilk  cirqulariy  and  in  the 
lame  manner  as  common  filk-worms,  which  form  theirs 
into  balls  \  they  produce  it  in  filaments  and  long  threads, 
which,  being  Carried  away  by  the  wind,  a^e  d^ug;bt  by 
the  trees  and  ^ufi^es:  the  Chinefe  collect  the&  threads, 
and  make  a  kind  of  ftuiF  of  them,  called  kUn-fchfouy  infe-* 
xior  in  luftre  to  thofe  manufadured  of  common  filk ;  it 
might  ht  taken  at  firft  fighty  for  fcoarfe  woollen  flufF  or 
drugget :  it  is,  however,  much  efteemed  in  China,  and 
fold  there  fometimes  for  more  than  the  ricjieft  fattin.  This 
ftufEis  ddfely  woven,  if  never  cuts,  lafts  vqry  long, 
waflies  like  linen,  and,  whqi  manu£ij£hired  With  -Qure,  is 
fcarce  fufceptible  of  being  fpotied,*  even  with  oil.*  The 
ink&s  which  produce  this  Angular  filk'are  of  two  kinds ; 
one  larger  and  blacker  than  filk^worms,  and  called  tfoum- 
Utn  y  the  other  fmaller,.  and  ki\6wn  by  die  name  of  iiao- 
h'ettf  Tl^  filk  of  the  firft  fpecies  o(  tfaefe  D^orms  is  of-  a 
reddiCi  grey  $  that  of  the  fecond  is  blacker,  and  the  clotji 
made  of  them  partakes  bf  both  thefe  colour^ 
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^    Ou*P0SY-9TSE.    This  is  a  name  wfakh  die  Chinefe 

give  to  a  kind  of  nefh  made  by  certain  infefb  upon  the 

iteaves  and  branches  of  the  tree  called  jen-fou-tft*  Thefe 

|iefi$  are  much  ufed  in  dying,  and  the  ^hylicians  employ 

-them  in  medicine.    Some  o£  thefe  nefls  were  brought  ta 

Europe,    and  put  into  the  hands  of  the  celebrated  -MiV 

Geofiroy,  whc),   after  having  examined  them  with  die 

'utmoft  attention,  thought  he  perceived^  fome  conformity 

'in  them  to  thofe  excrefcences  whidi  grow -on  the  leaves  df 

the  elm,  anil  nvhich  tke  peafantry  call  dm  bladders :  he 

feund  ihefe  nefts  fo  (harp  and'aftringent  to  the  tafte,  that 

*'he  confidered  them  as  far  fuiperior  to  every  other  (peciet 

e(  galls  ufed  by  the  dyers.    The  Chinefe  arc  however 

•fatisAed  that  infedb  which  produce  a  kind  of  wax,  con- 

ftruil  for  themfelve;^  on  the  branches  anf  leaves  of  tliS  , 

'  tree  thefe  little  retreats,  where  they  virait  for  the  time  of 

dieir  metamorphofis,  or,  at  leaft,  depoilt  in  faiety  thdr 

'  tggs,    which  compofe  that    fine '   diift  with  which  *  the 

•cu^ey-ffe  are  filled*     Some  of  the  ou-poey-lfe  are  as  large 

^  one*s  fift;  but  thefe  are  rare,  and  are  generally  pro^ 

•duced  by  a  Worm  of  extraordinary  ftrengtb,  or  which  has 

afibciated  with  another^  ^  as  two  filk*worms  are  fometlmes 

'  feen  ihut  up  in  the  fame  baU.     The  fmalleft  ou-poej-tje  are 

.  about  the  fize  of  a  chefnut  j   and  in  form  eidier   round 

or  oblong ;  at  firft  they  are  of  a  dark  green  colour,  whi  A 

'  afterwards  changes  to  yellow  ;  and  the  hufk,  though  pretty 

firm,  becomes  then  very  brittle. 

The  Chinefe  pea£mts  colledb  thefe  ou-poey-tfe  before  tlve 
•  firiir  hoar«frofts.  They  take  care  to  kill  the  worm  inclofeit 
in  the  hu(ks,  and  for  this  purpofe  expofe  them  for  fome 
^  time,  to  the  fteam  of  boiling  water.  The  eu-poej^tfg 
are  ufed  at  Pekin,  for  giving  paper  a  durable  and  deep- 
black  coiouf:;  in  the  provinces  of  Kiang-pan  and  Tche« 
kiang,  where  a  great  deal  of  beautiful  fattin  is  made,  dicy 
pe€  employed  for  dying  the  iUk  before  it  is  put  oh  the 
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loom*  Tbflt  Chinefe  literati  alfo  Uackcn  tfacir  beaurds  if  iih 
tiiem  wheR  they  become  white. 

The  medicinal  properties  of  the  $U'foey^tfc^  if  we  can 
believe  the  Chinefe  phyficians^  are  vei'y  numerous*  Thejr 
introduce  them  into  the  compofitionof  many  (^ their  reiiie<^ 
4ies.  They  recommend  them  as  an  excellent  fpecific  for 
ipifring  inflammations  and  ulcers,  and  for  counteracting  thjc 
f£fe£b  of  poiibn;  and  they  fay  they  employ  them  widi 
luccefs  in  the  dropfy,  phthifis,  cpilepfy,  catarrhs,  illcknet$, 
^uxions  of  the  eyes  and  ears,  and  in  many  other  difordefy* 
-  It  is  impoffible  to.  give  ^  lift  of  the  different  kinds 
pf  iifli  to  be  t  found  in  the  lakes,  rivers  and  leas  of 
China.  The  miffionaries^  to,  whom  we  are  indebted  for 
|he  greater  part  of  the  knowledge  we  have  concermng  tfajs 
empire,  have  not  thrown  fufficie^t  light  upon  any  branch 
^  natural  hiftory.  They,  however,  aflure  us,'thatthc!|r 
^bferved  in  China  moil  of  the'  different  kinds  feen  in 
Europe;  beddes  which  there  is  a  filh  called  icha^iia-y^^ 
or  the  Mti  in  armour,  which  the  Chinefe  highly  efieoB* 
They  give  it  this  name,  becaufe  its  body  is  -defended  by 
(harp  fcales,  ranged  in,  ftratght  lines.  The  fle(h  of  this 
|iih  is  very  white,  and  it  tafte^  almoft  like  ^  veal.  It 
j^nerally  weighs  forty  pounds.  When  the  weather  is 
fine,  they  catch  anotho:  kind  4>f  fifh,  fo  extremely  white, 
4;hat  it  is  called  theflour^fijb.  It  is,  above  jdl,  remarkable 
for  its  black  eye-ball^,  which  appear  as  if  fet  -in  tw(> 
frircles  of  the  moft  brilliant  filler.  Thisfiih  is  found,  in 
Inch  abundance  on  the  coaft  of  the  province  of  Kiang^nan^ 
that  four  hundred  pounds  weight  of  Aem  are  fometimtt 
taken  at  one  haul  widi  a  net. 

The  coafts  of  the  province  of -Tche-kiang  fwarm  with 
a  fpecies  of  fifh  which  have  a  great  refeiAblance  to  the 
Newfoundland  cod:  an  incredible  quantity  of  them  is 
coofumed  on  ,the  fea  coaft  of  Fo^kien,  befides  virhat  aie 
fitted  on  the  ^ot,  to  be  tranfported  to  the  interior  party  ^ 
tlic  country*.    They  are  taken  from  tjic  nets,  and  flowed  in 
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die  holds  of  tfie  tefiels,  between  layers  of  fllt^  and,  nou 
withftancQng  the  excefliTe  heats^  tbey  sure  thus  tran(pojted 
to  the  remoteft  provinces  of  the  empire. 

*  The  miiianaries  fpeak  of  another  kind  of  fifli,  the 
figure  of  which  is  as  Angular  as  it  is  frightful  and  difguft- 
ing.  The  Chinefe,  they  £iy»  call  it  hai-feng  \  it  makes. 
4Mie  of  their  favorite  diihes;  and  there  is  fcarcely  anjr 
entertainment  given  at  which  it  is  not  ferved  up.  It  i* 
generally  feen  floating  near  the  fea-coafts  of  Chang-tong 
and  Fo-kien,  where  the  miffionaries  at  firft  took  it  for  % 
lump  of  Inanimate  matter  \  but,  having  made  fome  of  the 
boys  belonging  to  their  veflfel  catch  it,  they  perceived  that 
€tiv^  ihapelefe  mafs  was  a  living  and  organized  being.  It ' 
fwam  about  in  the  tub  into  which  they  firft  threw  it,  and 
lived  for  a  long  time.  The  Chinefe  failors  informed  thq 
HiiiEoriaries,  thaC  this  fifli  has  four  eyes  ahd  fix  feet;  but^ 
on  examining  it  with  attention,  they  could  only  difcover 
iwo  places  where  it  appeared  to  have  fight :  for  it  feemed 
;ifratd  when  any  &ing  approached  them.  If  every  thing 
that  enables  the  hai-feng  to  move  is  to  be  confidered  a% 
feet,  a  number  of  fmall  excrefcences,  like  buttons,  difi^ 
perfed  over  its  body,  may  be  accounted  as  fuch.  It  baft 
no  bones,  and  it  dies  on  being  prefled.  This  fi(h  is  eafily' 
preferved,  when  put  into  fait  \  and  it  is  trayifpoited  in 
lliat  manner,  and  fold  as  a  delicacy  throughout  tho  whok^ 
empire :  it  docs  not,  however,  appear  to  have  been  mudv 
itli(hed  by  the  miiTionaries, 

^  The  Chinefe  have  a  falt-wafer  fifti  which  they  caH 
mng-fou-yoUf'  that  Is  literally  ti^  fijhmth  a  bright  hiOfw 
It  has  a  round  head,  and  a  mouth  like  the  beak  of  a  fal^^ 
con.  It  has  eight  legs  round  its  head,  but  neither  fcales, 
tail,  nor  bones.  The  Geography  of  Moukdin  adds,  that 
it  has  two  tufts  of  a  beard,  which  refcmblc  two  bunchee 
of  cord,  which  it  ufcs  to  attach  itfclf  to  the  bottom  of  th# 
%ai  or  to  a  rock,  during  a  ftorro,  or  when  the  waves  art- 
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tqo  ftrong  or  too  much  agitated  ;  hence  fprings  the  namd 
mtmrip  which  the  Mantchew  Tartars  give  it;  figmfying 
M  moored  barh 

The  fmall  fi(h  called  gold  and  filver  fi(h,  are  kepi  by 
the  Chinefe  for  ornament  in  fmall  ponds  in  their  gardens 
and  courts.  In  warm  countries  thefe  fifli  multiply  faft, 
provided  care  is  taken  to  colledl  their  fpawn^  which  floats 
on  <he  water^  and  which  they  almoft  entirely  devour. 
This  fpawn  the  Chinefe  put  into  a  particular  veflel  eiu 
pofed  to  the  fun,  and  preferve  there  until  vivified  by  Hit 
beat :  gold-iifli,  however,  fcldom  multiply  when  they  are 
kept  in  clofe  vafes,  becaufe  thej  are  then  too  much  con« 
lined.  In  order  to  render  them'  fruitful,  they  mud  be  put 
ihto  refervoirs  of  conliderable  depth,  in  fome  places  at 
teaft,  and  which  are  conftantly  fupplied  with  frcfli  water. 

At  a  certain  time  of  the  year  a  prodigious  number  of 
barks  are  feen  on  the  great  river  Yang-tfe-kiang>  which 
go  thither  to  purchafe  the  fpawn  of  thefe  fiih.  Towards 
the  month  of  May  the  neighbouring  inhabitants  fhut  up 
the  river  in  feveral  places  with  mats  and  hurdles,  and 
leave  only  a  fpace  in  the  middle  fufficient  for  the  paflag^ 
of  barks.  The  fpawn  of  the  fiih,  which  the  Chinefe 
can  difiinguiih  at  firft  fight,  although  a  flranger  could 
perceive  no  traces  of  it  in  the  water,  is  flopped  by  thefe 
hurdles.  The  water  mixed  with  fpawn  is  then  drawn 
up»  and  after  it  has,  been  put  into  large  veflels,  it  is  fold 
to  merchants,  who  tranfport  it  afterwards  to  every  part  of 
the  emph^  and  difpofe  of  it  by  meafure  to  diofe  who  art 
d'^rous  of  flo<aidng  their  ponds  and  refervoirs* 
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POPUtATION. 

vJ'NE  of  thofe  things  which  have  been  thought  the  moft 
incredible  by  Europeans  in  accounts  of  China,  is  its  ex- 
tenfive  population,  but  which  does  not  appear  to  have  been 
much  exaggerated.  Father  Aniiot  took  great  pains  to_ 
inveftigate  this  fubjeA,  and  fixed  the  population  of  China 
in  1743  at  two  hundred  millions,  and  though  we  cannot 
agree  with  his  reafoning  on  different  fVatcments,  it  will  be 
impof&ble  to  put  his  account  back  more  than  twenty  mil- 
lions, if  fo  much*  We  pofFefs,  however^  a  more  complete 
enumeration,  taken  from  the  accounts  of  the  tribunal  of 
lands,  received  in  France  in  1779.  By  this  enumeration  it 
appears-that  the  population  of  China  in  1 761,  was  as  fol« 
lows: 

Province  of  Pe-tcheli,  including  Ltao-tong  15,891,792 

Kiang-nan,  two  divijions  -      •    45992^>439 
Kiang-fi         .          .  •         11,006,640 

Fo-kien  »-  ..  8,063,671 

Tche-kiang        -        .        -        J5>429?69o 
H*u.quang         ,         -  *        8,829,339* 

^  m 
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Ho'^nan,  two  divijions      -  -*     24>4<3)^  '^ 

Chang-tong        •        *  -        «S>'8o,734 

Chan-fi         .          .  -            9,768,189 

Chen^fi,  incbuiing  ian-fou  -      I4»699>457 

Sc-tchucn        -.         -  *        a,782,976 

Quang-tong         -         •  -        6,797,597 

Quang-fi        -            .  ^          3,947,414 

Yun-nan      -        -        -  •        2,078,80a 

Koei^tcheott            -  -            3,402,722 

^  Total  198,214,553 

This  rcgifter  ^as  accompanied  witb  a  comparative  ftate- 
mcnt  of  the  population  in  the  preceding  year,  1760^  in  which 
the  numbers  were  ftated  at  196,837,977 ;  there  was  there- 
fore an  increafe  of  i>376,576  in  the  courfe  of  one  year 
only.  But,  upwards  *of  thirty  years  have  elapfed  fince 
the  epocha  of  this  numeration;  and,  as  there  can  be  no 
doubt  of  the  population  of  China  having,  for  a  long  time 
paft,  been  progreffively  increaiing,  we  prefume,  that  this 
empire  contains  at  prefent  upwards  of  two  hundred  and 
twenty  millions  of  inhabitants.  It  will,  no  doubt,  be  al- 
lowed)  that  there  is  no  empire  in  the  univerfe  which  con- 
tains fo  many  people  united  in  the  fame  fociety,  and 
governed  by  the  fame  laws. 

SOVEREIGN  AUTHORITY* 

No  monarch  in  Europe  pofTelTes  power  fo  unlimited  as 

the  fovereign  of  this  numerous  nation.     All  authority  is 

vefted  in  him  alone :  he  is  the  undiijputed  mailer  of  the 

'    lives  of  his  fubje6ls,  and  thus  placed  in  a  fituation  to  be<* 

,  come  the  greateft  tyrant  in  the  world. 

No  dbntence  of  deatli  pronounced  by  any  of  the  tribu- 
nals  can  be  executed  without  his  content.  Every  verdi£l 
in  civil  affairs  is  fubje£l  to  the  fame  reviilon ;  and  no  de* 
i;erminatioA  is  of  ^any  force  until  it  has  been  confirmed  by 
bis  aiTcnt  ^  On  the  contrary,  whattver  fentence  he  paiTe*- 
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is  executed  without  delay.  His  edifts  are  refpcfted  through- 
out the  whole  empire  as  though  they  proceeded  from's^  di- 
vinity, aiid  are  immediately  publiflied  and  rcgiftered  with- 
out  the  leaft  renionftrance.  This  abfolute  power  in  the 
head  q{  the  Chinefe  empire  appears  to  be  as  ancient  as  the 
empire  itfelf,  and  all  the  revolutions  whi^h  have  taken 
place  have  tended  to  confirm  it, 

The  emjieror  sddne  has  the  difpofal  of  all  the  offices  of 
ftate;  who  are  wholly  dependent  on  hispleafure.  No  em- 
ployment is  hqwevcr  pur^hafed  in  Chiiia ;  merit,  for  the 
moft  part,  raifes  to  place,  and  rank  is  attached  to  place 
only  i  thus  whatever  may  be  the  de(potic  power  of  the  em- 
peror, thfe  governiAent  Has  an  eminent  advantage  over  moft 
of  the  ^governments  of  Europe :  the  offices  and  honours  of 
Which  are  as  faleable  as  their  other  mercantile  cpmmodi- 
^ies.  On  this  principle,  of  merit  only  qi^alifying  for 
office,  the  emperqr  has  the  right  of  choofing  a  fuccefTor 
either  among  his  children,  the  reft  of  his  family  or  from 
among  his  own  fubje£ls ;  thus  Chun,  prime  niinifter  of  the 
emperor  Yao,  was  chofen  by  that  monarch  to  fucceed  him, 
on  account  of  his  fuperior  abilities. 

Should  the  fucceflbr  named  by  the  emperor  be  wanting 
in  that  refpeftful  fubmiiQdh  which  he  conceives  is  due  to 
him,  or  manifeft  fome  natural  weaknefs  of  which  he  was 
not  before  fufpe£led,  the  fame  hand  that  raifed  him  tOr 
wards  the  throne  can  remove  him  from  his  exalted  ftati.on. 
In  fuch  cafe  another  fucceflbr  is  ohofen,  and  the  former  is 
entirely  forgotten.  The  emperor  Kang-hi, one  of  thelatcft 
and  beft  of  the  Chinefe  emperors,  thus  excluded  his  eldeft 
ion  from  the  throne,  though  he  had  once  nommated  him 

0  

his  fuccefTor. 

A  prince  of  the  blood  is  generally  efteemed  in  China  i 
yet  the  emperor  can  prevent  thofe  from  afTuming  that  title 
who  have  a  natural  right  to  it,  but  if  they  are  permitted 
to  enjoy  their  rank,  ^hey  have  neither  influence  nor  power  i 
they  poflefe  a  revenue  proportioned  to  their  dignity  j  and 
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have  a  palaqe,  oMcers  and  court ;  but  diey  have  lefs  autboow 
rity  than  the  loweft  of  the  mandarins. 

The  mandarins,  whether  of  letters,  or  of  arms,  compofe 
cxa&ly  what  are  called  in  Europe  the  nobility.  There  are 
only  two  ranks  in  China,  the  nobility  and  the  people,  but 
the  former  is  not  hereditary.  Thefe  mandarins  m^y  in  ca(es 
of  neceflity,  rcmonftrate  with  the  emperor,  either  individu- 
ally or  as  a. body,  upon  any  ad^ionor  omii&on  on  his  part 
which  may  he  contrary  to  the  intcrefts  of  the  empire. 
Their  remonftrances  are  feldom  ill  received,  but  the  em- 
peror referves  to  himfelf  the  right  of  paying  that  attention 
to  them  which  he  thinks  they  deferve. 

From  this  view  of  the  fovereign  authority,  it  is  evident 
that  nothing  limits  its  power ;  but  the  emperor^  find,  even  in 
this  extent  of  power,  the  ftrongeft  motives  for  not  abuflng 
it.  Their  private  intereft,  ^d  that  of  the  nation,  are  in- 
feparably  united :  and  one  cannot  be  confulte^  without 
the  other.  The  Chinefe  confider  their  monarchy  as  a 
large  &mily,  of  which  the  emperor,  who  ought  to  govern 
VJtth  parental  affeSllon^  is  the  head.  The  prince  himfelf, 
in  his  education,  imbibes  the  fame  principles  \  and  it  muft 
be  admitted,  that  no  country  was  ever  ruled  by  more  good 
princes,  or  ever  produced  fewpr  bad.-:— Such  are  the  fruits 
of  the  education  they  receive,  and  fqch  is  the  leffon  which 
this  nation  holds  out  to  all  thoife  who  are  friends  to  a 
monarchical  form  of  government. 

China  contains  about  fifteen  thbufand  mandarins  of  let- 
ters, and  a  ftill  greater  number  who  afpire  to  that  title. 

Their  influence  muft  be  very  powerful,  fince  it  tri- 
umphed over  the  Tartars,  who  conquered  China,  who 
fubmitted  to  the  laws  and  cuftoms,  and,  what  is  ftlll  more, 
adopted  the  chara£l^r  ^nd  genius  of  the  people  whoin 
they  fubje£ted. 

^ 

MANDARINS   OF   LETTERS. 

To  arrive  at  this  degree,  it  is  neceffary  to  pafs  through 
feveral  otibers  \  fuch  as  that  of  bachelor  {Jte^  or  //i^/),  of 
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Iklentfate  (kiu^gtnjy  and  of  doftor  ((fing-fsif).  The  .two 
ijrft,  however,  are  only  abfolutely  neceilafy ;  but  even 
thofe  on  whom  the  third  is  conferred,  obtain  for  a  cim^ 
only  the  government  of  a  city  of  the  fecond  or  third 
clafs. 

Xhere  are  eight  orders  of  mandarins  in  China.  The 
firjk  i&that  of  the  calao*  Their  number  is  not  fixed:  but 
whplly  depends  On  the  will  of  the  prince.  Minifter s  of 
fbate,  prefidents  of  the  fupreme  courts,  and  all  the  fuperior 
officers  of  the  militia,  are  chofen  from  ahfiong  tliis  ordei:, 
^echief  of  which  is  called  checu-Jiangj  and  is  prefident 
of  the  emperor's  council. 

From  the  fecond  order  of  mandarins,  called  te-hiofe^ 
are  felefted  the  viceroys  and  prefidents  of  the  fuprema 
councils  of  the  different  provinces. 

Tchong'chueoy  or  Jchool  of  mandarinSy  is  the  title  given 
to  the  third  order :  one  of  the  principal  funftions  of  which 
is  to  ad  as  fecretaries  to  the  emperor. 

The  mandarins  of  the  fourth  order,  flyled  y'tchMen-ta9^ 
when  no  paiticular  government  is  entrufled  to  them,  or 
when  they  belong  to  no  fixed  tribunal,  have  to  keep  in 
repair  the  harbours,  royal  lodging-houfes,  and  barks  of 
which  *the  emperor  is  proprietor,  in  their  diftrift.  The 
fifth  order,  ping-pi^taoy  have  the  infpedion  of  the  troops^ 
The  fixth,  tun-tUn-haoy  have  the  care  of  the  highways. 
The  feventh,  or  ho-taoy  have  the  fuperintendence  of  the 
rivers ;  and  the  eighth,  (tiled  hai-taoy  that  of  the  fea-coafts. 
In  fhort,  the  whole  adminiffaration  of  the  Chinefe  empirp 
is  entrufted  to  the  mandarins  of  letters ;  from  among  whom 
are  chofen  the  governors  of  profVinces,  of  cities  of  the  firftj 
fecond  and  third  claf^,  and  the  prefidents  and  members  of 
all  th&  tribunals*  The  homage  which  the  people  pay  to 
«very  mandarin  in  ofHce  is  nearly  equal  to  that  paid  to 
the  empefor.  For  as  it  is  the  received  opinion  of  the 
iphinefe,  that  their  monarch  is  the  father  of  the  whole 
(pmpire,   fo  it  is  their  opinion  that  the  governor  of  a  prc^ 
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vin<;e  IS  the  £ither  of  that  province,  aiid  duyt  ^t  maivbv 
rin  who  is  governor  of  a  city  is  alfo  the  father  of  tha^ 

MA){DARIN$  OF  ARMSi| 

The  mandarins  of  arms  are  never  indulged  widi  the  fmallr 
^ft  ihare  in  the  government  of  the  ftate  i  even  the  infpedioi^ 
of  the  troops,  as  we  have  before  obferved,  bel<^gs  to  a 
ciafs  of  the  mandarins  of  letters :  however,  to  be  admitted 
to  the  rank  of  mandarin  of  arms,  it  is  neceflary,  as  for  that 
of  mandarin  of  letters,  to  have  pafTed  through  three  de* 
grees.  Strength  of  body,  agility  in  performing  the  dif- 
ferent military  exercifes,  and  a  readinefs  in  comprehend- 
ing and  executing  orders,  are  all  that  is  required;  and  in 
thefe  confift  the  various  examinations  which  candidates  are^ 
obliged  to  undergo  before  they  can  be  admitted  to  that 
rank. 

The  mandarins  of  arms  have  tribunals,  the  members  of 

.  •  'I 

tyhich  are  fele£ted  from  among  their  chiefs. 

The  principal  of  thefe  tribunals  is  fixed  at  Pc-kin,  and 
is  compofcd  of  five  different  dafies. — The  firft,  named 
Heou-fou,  formed  from  the  mandarins  of  the  rear  guard. 
-i-The  fecond,  called  Tfa-fou,  formed  of  the  mandarins  of 

the  left  wing The  third,   named  Yeou-fbti,   formed  of 

the  Dfiandarins  of  the  right  wing. — The  fourth^  called 
Tcbong^fou,  compofed  of  the  mandarins  of  the  advanced 
main  guard. — The  fifth,  called  Tfien-foa,  confifts  of  the 
tattndarins  of  the  advanced  guard. 

Thefe  are  fubordinate  to  a  fupreme  tribunal  of  war, 
likewife  cflabliihed  at  Pe-kin,  called  long-tching-fou,  the 
prdident  of  whicb  is  one  of  the  great  lords  of  the  empir6, 
^hofe  authority  extends  over  all  the  officers  and  foldiers  of 
the  army.  This  prefident  has  a  mandarin  of  letters,  who 
lis  a  fuperintendent  of  arms,  for  an  ailefTor.  He  has  alfo 
for  counfl^llors  two  infpec);ors  named  by  the  emperor. 
^Vhen  thefe  four  perfons  have  agreed  upon  any  meafure, 
their  refolution  muft  be  fubmitted  to  the  revifiou  of  another' 


tupj^eme  cou^t,  called  Ping-pouy  yid  which  is  ^fittr^y  of"  a 
^ivil  iiature.  And  fuch  is  the  jealoufy  occafioned  by  nji- 
Utsxy  ppwer^  that  the  Ping-pou  has  u^der  its  jurifdi^ion 
the  whoIi3  militia  of  ^e  en^i^e. 

The  power  of  the  chief  mandarin  of  arms  in  the  field 
is  equivalent  to  that  of  our  commanders  in  chief.  Under 
him  he  has  a  certain  number  of  pthers  who  a(^  as  lieute- 
napt-generaJs ;  pther  mandarins  difcharge  the  duty  of  co« 
lonelsj  othersi  that  of  captains;  and  laftly,  others  that  of 
lieutenants  and  endgnsu 

There  are  reckoned  in  China  between  eighteen  and 
twenty  thoufand  mandarins  of  war  :  their  number  conie* 
quently  is  fuperior  to  that  of  the  mandarins  of  letters  $ 
t^ut  the  importance  of  the  latter  makes  them  confidered 
as  the  principal  body  of  the  empire^ 

rORCES,  MILITARY  DISCIPLINE,  ARMS  OF  THE  TR00PS> 
DIFfERENT  KIKDS  OF  FORTIFICATION'S,  &C. 

The  troops  of  the  Chinefe  empire  amount  to  more  thaa 
ieven  hundred  thoufand.  The  pay  is  about  two-pence  half-^ 
penny,  in  fine  filver,  and  a  meafure  of  rice,  per  day.  The  pay 
9f  a  horfeman  is  doubly  that  of  a  foot  foldier.  Theempero|r 
6irnifhes  a  horfe,  and  tlie  horfeman  receives  two  tnt9^ 
fiires  of  fmall  beans  for  his  daily  fubfiflence.  All  arrears 
of  the  officers  or  men  are  paid  every  th^^ee  months^  2u;id 
lathing  is  left  due  to  the  troops  beyond  that  term. ' 

The  beft  foldiers  of  this  empire  are  collected  from  thq 
three  northern  provinces.  Thofe  fupplied  by  the  reft  ara 
feldom  called  forth:  they  remain  quietly  with  their  £i« 
milies,  enjoy  th^ir  pay,  and  have  feldom  occafion  to 
remember  that  they  are  foldiers,  except  when  ordejvd 
to  quell  an  infurre£lion,  accompany  a  maadaiin  gover^, 
i)or,  or  to  appear  at  a  review. 

At  every  review  their  arms  are  carefully  'wtp^&ai* 
Thofe  of  the  cgv^Iry  confifl  of  a  helmet,  a  cuinUs,  a  laiiQt 
^.  ^Ug^  fal^e.    Foot  foldiers  ar^  arm^  with  a  pik^  tupA 
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£ibre ;  fame  With  fufees,  and  others  with  bows  and  arrow^* 
If  any  of  thele  are  found  in  bad  condition,  or  in  the  leaft 
ruflcd,  the  negleft  is  puniflied  by  thirty  or  forty  blows 
with  a  ftick,  if  the  culprit  is  a  Chineie  ;  or  with  as  many 
lafiies,  if  he  is  a  Tartar. 

Befides  the  fuperior  officers  of  thefe  troops,  whom  we 
have  already  mentioned,  there  are  twenty-four  captains^ 
general,  and  as  many  colonels  of  horfe,  created  by  the 
-Tartars,  as  a  kind  of  infpe£tors  appointed  to  watch  ovet 
Ae  conduft  of  the  Chinefc  officers. 

Though  there  is  reafon  td  believe  that  the  ufe  of  artil- 
lery is  very  ancient  in  China,  it  appears  to  have  been  to- 
tally loft  about  the  beginning  of  the  laft  century.  Three 
or  four  cannons  were  to  be  feen  at  the  gates  of  Nan-kin  $ 
but  not  a  (Ingle  Chinefe  at  that  period  was  to  be  found 
who  knew  how  to  ufe  them.  In  162 1,  when  the  city  of 
Mdcao  mnde  a  prefent  of  three  pieces  of  artillery  to  thd 
emperor,  it  was  found  neccflary  to  fend  three  men  alfo  to 
load  and  fire  them. 

The  Chinefe  were  then  made  fenfible  that  artillery 
might  be  employed  with  great  fuccefs  ;>gainft  the  Tar- 
tars, who,  having  advanced  as  far  as  the  bottom  'of  the 
great  wall,  had  been  inftantly  difperfed  by  the  three  can- 
nons fent  from  Macao.  The  mandarins  of  arms  therefore 
gave  it  as  their  opinion,  that  cannons  were  the  beft  arms  thqr 
could  ufe  againft  thefe  barbarians:  but  the  difficulty  was 
in  procuring  them,  the  Chinefe  fcarcely  knew  how  to 
point  and  fire  a  great  gun ;  and  much  lefs  the  art  of  cafting 
dieqi,  F.  Adam  Schaal,  a  Jefuit  miifionary,  however, 
rendered  them  this  fervice.  And  fome  time  after.  Father 
V^rbicfl,  another  Jefuit  miffionary,  undertook,  by  order 
of* the  emperor,  to  cail  a  new  fet ;  and,  it  is  faid,  that  he 
raifed  the  Chinefe  artillery  to  the  number  of  three  hundred 

« 

.  and  twenty  pieces ;  he  alfo  taught  them  the  method  of  for- 

* 

dlying  towns,  of  conftru£ting  fortrefies,  and  of  erefting 
atbe^  edi^es,  according  to  the  rules  of  modern  ardule£ture« 


•«  i 
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The  Jfefuits  fc:nt  from  Europe  to  China  were  not  only  zeal* 
ous  miffionarieS)  but  their  zeal  was  united  with  talents  which 
procured  them  admiffion  to  the  centre  of  an  etfipire,  till 
then  (hut  againft  every  ftranger. 

'  There  are  reckoned  in  China  more  than  two  thoufand 
places  of  arms,  divided  into  fix  different  dafles;  viz.  fix 
hundred  of  the  firft ;  five  hundred,  and  upwards,  of  the 
fecond;  three  hundred  of  the  third;  about  an  equal  num« 
ber  of  the  fourth ;  an  hundred  and  fifty  of  the  fifth ;  and 
three  hundred  of  the  lait.  To  thefe  may  be  added  about 
three  thoufand  towers,  or  caftles,  difperfed  throughout 
the  whole  empire,  all  of  which  are  defended  by  garri- 
fons. 

The  fottrcfTcs  of  China  derive  their  principal*  ftrength  ' 
from  their  fituation,    which«   in  general,  is  well   chofem 
They  have,  bcfides  a  rampart,  a  brick^wall,  towers,  and 
a  ditch  filled  with  water. 

Nature  hath  fortified  a  great  extent  of  the  frontiers  of 
this  empire :  the  fea  borders  fix  of  the  provinces ;  but 
it  is  fo  (halldw  towards  the  fliore,  that  large  veiTels  can«- 
not  approach  it:  inacceflible  mountains  cover  it  on  the 
vrc&y  and  the  remaining  part  is  defended  by  the  great 
wall. 

This  fhipendous'  monument  of  human  art  and  indufby 
•exceeds  every  thing  that  We  read  of  in  ancient  hWory. 
The  pyramids  of  Egypt  are  little,  when  compared  with  a 
wall  which  covers  tliree  large  provinces,  ftrctches  along  an 
extent  of  fifteen  hundred  miles,  and  is  of  fuch  an  enor- 
mous thicknefs^  that  fix  horfemen  may  eafily  ride  abreafi: 
upon  it.  It  is  flanked  with  towers,  two  bow-lhots  diilailt 
one  from  the  other,  which  add  to  its  ftrength,^  and  rend^ 
lit  much  eafier  to  be  defended.  One  third  part  of  the  able 
bodied  ^en  of  China  were  employed  in  conflrucKng  this 
wall,  and  the  workmen  were  ordered,  under  pain  of  death, 
to  place  the  materials  of  which  it  is  compofed  fo  clofely, 
•that  the  Itaft  entrance  might  not  be  left  for  any  inftrument 

N  n 
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of  iron.  This  precaution  contributed  much  to  the  (blidify 
erf*  the  work,  which  is  ftill  in  a  great  meafure  entire^  though 
built  two  thouCm4  years  ago«  ^  This  celebrated  wall  is 
not  only  carried  through  the  low  lands  and  valleys,  but  dfo 
ever  hills,  and  up  the  fteep  brows  of  die  higheft  mountains. 
F.  Verbieft,  who  had  the  ctiriofity  to  take  the  altitude  of 
one  of  thoTe  upon  which  part  of  it  is  built,  found  that 
it  was  one  thoufand  and  thirty-^fix  feet  above  the  level  of 
the  fpot  upon  which  he  ftood«  The  execution  of  this 
work,  therefore,  muft  have  coft  immenfe  labour^  fince  it 
was  often  necciTary  to  tranfport  the  materials,  of  which  it 
4S  conftru£l;ed^  through  a  defart  country,  and  to  convey 
them  to  eminences  inacceffible  to  horfes  or  carriages* 
Father  Martini,  in  his  Chinefe  Atlas,  fays  that  this  wall 
begins  at  the  Gulph  of  Leao-tong,  and  reaches  to  the 
mountains  near  the  city  of  Kin^  on  the  Yellow  River ; 
and  that,  between  thefe  two  places,  it  meets  with  no  in* 
terruption,  except  to  the  north  of  the  city  of  Suen,  in  the 
province  of  Pe-tcheli,  where  it  is  intercepted  by  a  ridge 
of  hideous  and  inacceffible  mountains,  to  which  it  is 
dofdy  united,  and  by  the  river  Hoang-ho,  which  paiTes 
through  it  in  its  courfe  to  the  fea«  He  adds,  that  for  other 
rivers  of  inferior  fize  arches  have  been  conftrufted,  like 
thofe  of  a  bridge,  throqgh  which  they  iind  a  pafTage.  It 
has  no  kind  of  fupport  but  what  is  ufually  given  to  ordi- 
nary walls,  and  it  is  almoft  of  the  fame  form,  not  on^y 
where  it  ftretches  acrofs  plains,  which  are  very  rare  in 
that  country,  but  even  where  it  is  carried  over  high 
.mountains.  An  intelligent  traveller  (Mr.  Bell),  who,,  in 
1719,  accompanied  Capt.  Ifmailof  in  his  embafly  to  Pe- 
kin,  tells  us,  that  it  is  carried  acrofs  rivers,  and  over  the 
tops  of  the  higheft  hills,  without  the  leaft  interruption, 
keeping  nearly  along  that  circular  ridge  of  barren  rocks 
which  inclofcs  the  country;  and,  after  running  about 
twelve  hundred  miles,  ends  in  impailable  mountains  and 
Smdy  dcfarts.     According  to  his  account,  the  foundation 
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coniifts  of  large  blocks  of  fquare  ftones  laid  in  mortar  i 
but  all  the  reft  is  conftructed  of  brick.  The  whole  is  fo' . 
ilrong,  and  well  built,  that  it  fcarcely  needs  any  repairs^ 
and,  in  fuch  a  dry  climate,  may  remain  in  the  fame  con* 
dition  for  many  ages.  When  carried  over  fteep  rocks 
where  no  horfe  can  pafs,  it  is  about  fifteen  or  twenty  feet 
high,  and  broad  in  proportion  >  but  when  running  through 
z  valley,  or  croffing  a  river,  you  behold  a  ftrong  wall, 
about  thirty  feet  high,  with  fquare  towers  at  certain  inter- 
vals, and  embrafures  at  equal  diftances.  The  top  of  the;  wall 
is  fla^  and  paved  with  cut  ftone ;  and  where  it  rifes  over  a 
rock  or  eminence,  there  is  an  afcent  by  eafy  ftone  flairs* 
He  adds — ^^  This  wall  was  begun  and  completely  finiOied 
*'  in  the  fliort  fpace  of  five  years ;  and  it  is  reported,  the 
«  labourers  flood  fo  clofe  for  many  miles,  that  they  could 
^  hand  the  materials  from  one  to  another.  This  I  am  the 
^^  more  inclined  to  believe,  as  the  rugged  rocks  among 
^  ]lvhich  it  is  built  muft  have  prevented  all  ufe  of  carriages  ; 
^'  and  neither  clay  for  making  bricks,  nor  any  kind  of 
*'  cement,  could  be  found  among  them/'— This  barrier, 
fince  the  re^union  of  the  Tartars  and  Chinefe,  is  almoft 
become  ufelefs. 

The  Tartars,  who  perhaps  have  loft  fome  of  their 
military  ardour,  form  the  ftrongeft  and  braveft  part  of  the 
Chinefe  militia.  Every  Tartar  born  in  the  ordinary  clafs 
is  enrolled  from  his  cradk)  and  when  of  age  to  carry  arms 
muft  be  ready  to  take  the  field  on  the  fliorteft  notice. 
The  emperor's  fon,  and  every  Tartar  of  diftinction  muft 
be  acquainted  with  the  management  of  a. horfe,  know  how 
to  handle  ^  bow  and  arrow,  and  to  perform,  at  leaft,  the 
id^mentary  evolutions. 

SUPERIOR   TRIBUNALS. 

The  principal  of  thefe  tribunals  is  the  Emperor's  Grand 
Council,  compofed  of  all  the  minifters  of  flate;  prefidents 
and  afleilprs  of  the  iix  fovereign  courts,  of  which  we  ar? 
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about  to  fpealc,  and  of  thqfe  of  three  other  tribunals*? 
which  we  ihall  alfo  have  occafion  to  mention.  This  coun-* 
cil  is  never  aflembled  but  on  afiair$  of  the  grcaiteft  import* 
ance,  ior  in  ordinary  cafes,  the  Emperor^s  Private  Coun^ 
cil  is  fubftituted  for  it. 

The  fix  other  fuperior  tribunals  of  China  are  efla* 
blifhed,  like  the  preceding,  at  Pe-kin,  under  the  general 
denomination  ofleou-pou.  The  firft  is  called  lii^pou.  This 
tribunal  furnifhes  mandarins  for  the  different  provinces, 
watches  over  dieir  conduct,  keeps  a  journal  of  their  tranf* 
actions,  and  informs  the  emperor  of  th^sri;  who  punilhes 
or  rewards  according  to  its  report. 

This  tribunal  is  fubdividcd  into  four  others.  The 
^rft  has  the  care  of  fele^ing  peribns  who,  on  account  of 
their  learning,  talents,  and  morals,  are  proper  for  filling 
the  difierent  offices  under  government.  The  fecondhas 
the  examining  of  the  condu(3:  of  the  mandarins.  The 
third  affixes  a  feal  to  all  public  a£ls,  gives  to  each  of  the 
mandarins  the  feals  belonging  to  his  dignity  and  em- 
ployment, and  examines  the  feals  of  the  different  difpatch- 
cs  addrefle^  to  the  court.  The  fourth  inquires  into  die 
merit  and  condu£t  of  the  grandees  of  the  empire,  a$  well 
princes  of  the  imperial  blood,  as  others  on  whom  titles 
merely  honorary  are  conferred.  The  principal  object  of 
the  Chinefe  govemmeiit  in  this  eflablifhment  is,  that  die 
difiercnt  departments  be  properly  infpe£led,  every  -trant 
adion  be  thoroughly  invefligated,  fuitable  rewards  given 
to  the  deferying,  and  punifhment  inflicted  on  the  guilty 
adequate  to  their  crimes. 

•  Hou-^pou  is  the  name  of  the  fecond  court.  This  tribu- 
nal has  the  fuperintendence  of  all  the  finances  of  the  flate^ 
It  is  the  guardian  of  the  treafures  and  domains  of  the  em- 
peror :  it  keeps  an  account  of  his  revenues  and  expences, 
gives  orders  for  the  payment  (rf'penfions  and  falaries  an- 
nexed to  certain  offices,  and  for  the  delivery  of  rice,  pieces 
^  iilk,  and  money,  which  are  diftributed  among  the  great 
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IbrdSy  and  mandarins  of  the  emj^rfi.  The  coining  of  oiOv 
fiejTi  t^^  managem^t  of  public  magazines,  and  cuftom* 
lioufes,  and  the  colle^bion  of  the  duties,  are  all  under  its 
infpeflion ;  it  likewife  keeps  an  exa£l  regifter  of  the  fa* 
milies  that  compofe  this  vaft  empire.  This  court  has  to 
affift  it  fourteen  other  inferior  courts,  which  are  difperfed 
throughout  the  difierent  provinces  of  China. 

The  third  court,  called  Li-pouy  is  the  court  of  Cere- 
tnonies.  Ceremonies  form,  in  part,  the  bafis  of  the  Chi<» 
jiefe  government.  It  is  the  duty  of  this  tribunal,  there- 
fore, to  fupport,  and  enforce  the  obfervance  of  them  ;  the 
arts  and  fciences  are  alfo  placed  under  its  infpeflion,  and 
it  takes  charge  of  the  repairs  of  temples,  regulates  eve- 
ry thing  that  relates  to  the  annual  (acrifices  offered  up 
.by  the  eipperor,  and  even  to  the  entertainments  which 
the  emperor  gives :  he  alio  confults  it  when  h9  is  about 
-to  grant  favours,  or  confer  honors.  This  Tribunal  alfb 
receives,  lodges,  treats  smd  difmifles  ambalTadors;  and 
takes  care  to  preferve  tranquility  among  the  different  reli- 
gious fe£b  tolerated  in  the  empire*  It  has  four  fubaltem 
tribunals  to  affift  it. 

The  Tribunal  of  Afms,  called  Ping-pou^  forms  the 
fourth  fovereign  court.  It  comprehefnds  in  its  jurifdi£li- 
on  the  ^hole  militia,  and  all  the  fortreifes,  arfenals,  maga^ 
^ines  and  ftorehoufes  of  every  kind ;  it  inrpe£bs  all  the 
<nianu&dories  of  arms,  examines  and  appoints  officers  of 
-evtrj  rank,  and  is  compofed  of  mandarins  of  letters  only, 
as  are  the  four  tribunals  dependent  on  it.     . 

The  fifth  Superior  tribunal,  named  Hong^pou^  is  the 
Criminal  Bench,  or  General  Court  for  all  the  Criminal 
Affiairs  of  the  Empire.  Fourteen  other  tribunals  are  ap- 
pointed for  its  affiihnce  \  but  they  are  all  fubordinate,  and 
.  fmder  its  infpefiion. 

The  fi;^th  fovereign  court,  named  Cong-pouy  or  the 
.Tribunal  of  Public  Works,  has  the  charge  of  furvcying 
«aod  keeping  in  repair  the  palaces  of  t}ic  emperor,  princes 
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snd  vicero)^^  the  l)ui]dings  where  the  tribunals  are  held^ 
the  temples,  tombs  of  the  fovereigns,  and  all  other  pub- 
lic monuments.  It  has,  likewife,  the  fuperintendence  of 
die  Greets,  public  highways,  bridges,  lakes,  rivers,  barksi 
and  every  thing  that  relates  to  navigation ;  and  alio,  of  the 
tawers  deemed  necedary  for  maintaining  peace  and  iafety 
in  the  interior  parts  of  the  empire.  It  has  four  inferior 
tribunals  for  affiflants  in  the  difcharge  of  its  duty.  The 
£rft,  forms  defigns  and  draws  plans  of  public  works ;  the 
fecond,  has  under  its  diredion  all  the  workfhops  in  the 
different  cities  of  the  empire ;  the  Aird,  fiirveys  cauieways, 
Toads,  bridges,  canals,  rivers,  &c.  and  the  fourth,  takes 
care  of  the  emperor's  palaces,  gardens  and  orchards^  and 
leceives  their  produce. 

The  members  which  compofe  all  thefe  different  infe- 
rior tribunals  are  half  Chinefe  and  half  Tartars ;  and  each 
has  two  prefidents,  one  of  which  is  always  a  Tartar 
born. 

None  of  thefe  tribunals  have  abfolutc  power  in  their 
own  jurifdiftion :  the  deciiions  of  one  can  have  no  cSeSt 
witliout  the  concurrence  of  fome  other  tribunal,  and  fome- 
times  of  feveral.  Thus  the  tribunal  of  War  has  under  its 
direction  the  whple  troops  of  the  empire;  the  fecond 
is  entrufted  with  the  payment  of  them ;  and  to  the  fixth 
belongs  the  care  of  ths  arms,  tents,  ftores,  &c.  necefiary 
for  military  operations.  Nothing,  thcrefeure,  that  relates  to 
any  of  thefe  can  be  put  in  execution  without  the  concur- 
rence of  thofe  three  tribunals* 

Every  fupreme  tribunal  has  alfo  its  cenfor,  an  officer 
merely  paffive,  who  decides  upon  nothing,  but  watches 
over  all.  He  affifts  at  all  aflemhlies,  revifes  all  their  acts, 
and  makes  no  mention  to  the  tribunals  of  any  irregula- 
rity he  has  obferved,  but  immediately  acquaints  the  em- 
peror. He  informs  him  alfo  of  the  faults  committed  by 
the  mandarins,  either  in  the  public  adminiftration  of  afU 
/ar$,  or  in  tlieir  private  conduct.      Thefe  gcnfors  hol4 
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ikitlt  places'  for  life,  and  this  fecurity  gives  theih  course 
tQ  fpeak  out,  when  they  obferve  any  impropriety  or 
abufe. 

.  Thoir  accufation  is  fufficient  Co  fet  on  foot  an  inquiry, 
which  generally  leads  to  a  proof  j  the  accufed  is  (hen 
difcharged  from  his  office,  were  he  even  one  of  the  firft 
men  in  the  empire ;  and  the  commoneft  perfon  is  after- 
wards held  in  as  much  eftimation  as  he.  It  is,  how-- 
ever,  fomething  remarkable,  that  the  complaints^  of  thele 
cenfors  are  referred  to  the  very  tribunals  of  which  the  ac- 
cufed are  members* 

Thefe  cenfors  form  alfo  a  tribunal  named  Tou^che-y ven^ 
which  has  the  infpe£lion  of  the  whole  empire :  its  mem- 
bers have  the  power  of  remonftrating  with  the  emperor^ 
whenever  theintereftof  the  public,  or  that  of  the  prince^ 
renders  it  neceflary*  Their  infpedlion  extends  alfo  over 
all  lawyers  and  military  men  in  public  employments,  an4 
over  every  clafs  of  citizens.  In  fhort,  they  are,  ftrictly 
ipeaking,  placed  between  the  prince  and  the  mandarines 
between  the  mandarins  and  the  people ;  between  the  peo- 
ple and  families;  between  families  and  individuals;  and 
they  unite,  generally  fpeaking,  to  the  importance  of  their 
office  the  mofl  uncorruptible  probity  and  invincible  cou- 
rage. The  fovcreign  may^  if  he  proceeds  to  rigour,  take 
«way  their  lives ;  but  many  of  them  have  patiently  fuf- 
fered  death,  rather  than  betray  the  caufe  of  truth,  or  wink 
at  abufes.  It  is  not  therefore  fufficient  to  get  rid  of  one, 
in  order  to  gain  a  point ;  they  muft  all  be  treated  in  the 
•fame  maimer,  for  the  lad  would  tread  with  the  fame  re-« 
folution  in  the  fteps  of  thofe  who  had  gone  before  him* 

There  is  ftill  another  tribunal,  which  exifts,  we  believe, 
no  where  but  in  China ;  it  is  the  tribunal  of  Princes,  and  is 
compofed  of  princes  only.  Some  of  the  ordinary  mandarins 
indeed  belong  to  it  as  fubal terns,  whofe  bufinefs  is  to  draw 
•ut  cafes  and  other  writings  neceffary  for  determining,  any 
fuit.     The  names  of  the  children  of  the  imperial  family  * 


iffe  infcribed,  as  foon  as  they  are  borit,  in  the  regii(ei9 
of  this  tribunal ;  and  to  it  are  configned  die  dignities  and 
titles  which  the  emperor  confers  upon  them.  This  tri- 
bunal is  the  only  court  where  they  can  be  tried ;  and^  (n 
cafes  of  accufation,  it  abfolves  or  punifhes  them,  accords 
ing  to  its  pleafure. 

-  Thbre  is  another  tribunal  no  lefs  peculiar  to  China  than 
tiie  two  preceding,  but  better  known  than  eidier :  it  is  the 
Tribunal  of  Hiftory,  called  Han-Un-yven.  It  is  compofed 
of  the  greateft  geniufes  and  of  men  of  the  moft  profound 
erudition  in  the  empire ;  to  this  tribunal  is  entrufted  the 
education  of  the  heir  apparent  to  the  throne,  and  the  com- 
pilation and  arranging  of  the  general  hiftory  of  the  em^ 
f>ire.  This  laft  part  of  their  office  makes  ^em  formidable 
even  to  the  emperor  himfelf ;  for  his  attempts  to  oppreis^ 
or  feduce  them,  would  be  configned  to  hiftory,  in  fpite.of 
«11  his  efforts  to  the  contrary. 

From  this  body  are  generally  chofen  the  ca-lcaty  or  man« 
darins  of  the  firft  clafs,  and  the  prefidents  of  thsfuprem4f 

tribunals* 

Civil  Laws* 

The  Chinefe  have  taken  mofl  of  their  civil  laws  froni 
their  canonical  books  of  morality,  and  filial  piety  Is  their 
bads.  Some  decrees  of  the  emperors,  refpedting  the  ob« 
fer Vance  of  certain  ceremonies,  which  cuflom  has  efla« 
blifhed,  form  the  reft  of  the  code. 

Every  mandarin  who  is  a  governor  of  a  province  or 
city,  is  obliged,  twice  a   month,   to  iitftruft  the  people 

'aflfembled  round  him,  and  to  recommend  to  them  the  ob^ 
fervance  of  the  following  articles* 

'     I.  You  muft  put  in  praAice  the  duties  prefcribed  by 
filial  piety,  and  obferve  that  deference  which  is  due  from 

•  a  younger  to  an  elder  brother.     By  thefe  means  only  can 
you  learn  to  fet  a  proper  value  upon  thofe  obligations 

'  which  Nature  impoies  on  all  men. 
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If.  You  muft  dways  prefervc  a  rcfpeafi4  Mmcmbrance 
bf  your  anceftors :  hence  will  refult  conftant  peace  aq[^ 
union  in  your  fainily* 

III.  Let  harmony  and  concord  reign  throughout  every 
village  :  by  this,  quarrels  will  be  baniflied,  and  law-fuits 
preventei  ^  . 

IV«  Let  Xhofa  who  cultivate  the  earth,  and  breed  filk- 
worms  be  ellieenied.and  r^pefited,  you  will  then  want 
neither  grain  for  yout  itourifhment,  nor  clothii^  to'  covec 

V.  Let  frygaiity,  temperance,  n\odefty  and  prudent 
economy,  become  .the  obje<fts  of  your  refledtion,  and 
regulate  your  condud. 

VL  Let  the  public  fchools  be  carefully  maiiitained;  and, 
above  all,  let  youth  be  inltru£ted  early  in  the  duties  of 
life,  and  formed  to  good  morals. 

Vn.  Let  every  one  attend  to  his  own  bufinefs,  and  to 
the  duties  9f  his  office :  they  will  then  be  better  difcharged« 

yiU.  L^t  religious  feSbs  be  carefully  extirpated  as  iboa 
as  they  fpring.yp:  It  might  be  too  late  afterwards. 

IX.  Let  the  terror  of  the  penal  laws  be  often  held  up 
to  the  people.  For  rude  and  untra£lable  minds  can  be 
reftrained  by  fear  only. 

X.  Endeavour  to  acquire  a  perfed  lcnpwl6dge  of  the  ruk$ 
of  civility  andpolitenefs:  thefe  tend  to  maintain  concord. 

XI.  Let  the  education  of  children,  and  particularly  of 
ydunger  fons,  be  the  principal  object  of  your  attention. 

'  XIL  Avoid  flander,  and  abftain  from  malicious  accu- 
jations. 

XIII.  Conceal  none  of  thofe  criminals  who,  on  account 
of  their  crimes,  have  been  baniflied  from  fociety,  and 
condemned  to  a  tvandering  life :  by  concealing  them^  you 
become  their  accomplices. 

.  XIV.  Be  punctual,  in  paying  the  duties  and  taxes  im- 
pofed  by  the  prince :  this  will  free,  you  from  the  opprcf- 

O  0 
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fion  of  thofe  who  coUed  them,  and  from  vexatious  law-* 

Aits. 

XV.  Be  Careftil  to  zSt  in  concttt  with  the  magiftrates 
of  the  diftrift  to  which  you  belong,  and  to  fecond  thdr 
efforts  in  difcharging  the  duties  of  their  office :  by  diefe 
means,  they  wll  be  enabled  to  dctcft  the  guilty  and  to 
prevent  robbery  and  theft. 

XVI.  Reftrain  eveiyfudden  emotion  of  paffion  ;  and 
Jbu  will  avoid  many  dangers. 

From  the  manner  in  which  thefe  ordinances  are  deli« 
vered,  it  is  evident  that  the  fovereigns  of  China  give 
even  to  their  laws  and  regulations  the  form  of  maxims 
and  precepts.  Every  law  in  Europe  is  preceded  by  a  pre- 
amble, fetting  forth  the  reafon  of  enading  it ;  but  in 
China  the  law  invariably  precedes  the  explanation  of  the 

motive. 

Thofe  laws  which  concern  marriage  are  veiy  extenfive. 
A  Chinefe  can  have  only  one  lawful  wife;  and  it  is 
neceifary  that  her  rank  and  age  fliould  be  nearly  equal  to 
his  own ;  but  he  riiay  have  feveral  concubines,  without 
any  formality  whatever,  except  fir  ft  paying  to  their,  pa- 
rents,  if  they  have  any,  a  certain  fum  of  money,  and 
entering  into  a  written  engagement  to  treat  their  daughl«rs 

well. 

Thefe  concubines  are  totally  dependent  on  the  lawful 
wife,  their  children  are  confidered  as  hers  j  they  addrefs 
her  as  mother,  and  give  this  title  to  her  only.  After  her 
death,  they  are  obliged  to  wear  mourning  for  three  years, 
and  to  abfent  themfelves  from  public  examinations,  but 
the  death  of  their  natural  mother'  fubjeAs  them  to  the 
obfervance  of  none  of  thefe  regulations. 

A  widower,  or  a  widow,  may  enter  a  fecond  time  info 
the  matrimonial  ftate  without  paying  much  attendon  ta 
any  of  the  preceding  regulations. 
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A  widow  who  has  children  bepomes  abfolute  miftrefs 
of  bcrfelf :  her  parents  can  neither  compel  her  to  marr^ 
l^ain  or  to  remain  in  a  fiate  of  widowhood. 

Widows  do  not  enjoy  the  fame  privily  when  they 
have  no  male  children.  The  parents  of  their  firft  huf» 
band  Can  place  them  in  marriage,  without  their  confent, 
pr  knowled^.  They  are  authorifed  by  the  law  f  o  do  ibis# 
in  order  that  they  may  indemnify  themfelves,  for  the 
money  they  have  coft  their  former  hufbands.  This  ftridly 
fpeaking  Is  felling  them :  however,  if  they  are  left  with 
child,  this  traffic  is  fufpended  ;  and  it  cannot  take  place 
if  they  bring  forth  a  ion. 

To  this  law  there  are  two  exceptions :  the  firft  when 
the  parents  of  the  widow  affign  her  a  proper  maintenance, 
and  reimburfe  thofe  of  the  deceafed  huiband  ;  the  othert 
when  the  widow  embraces  a  religious  life)  and  becomes 
a  bonzefs. 

« 

Divorces  are  granted  in  China,  in  cafes  of  adultery^ 
mutual  diflike,  incompatibility  of  tempers  and  difpofi* 
tions,  indifcretibn,  jealoufy,  abfolute  difobedience,  fterility^ 
or  hereditary  and  infedious  difeafes. 

A  huiband  cannot  fend  away  or  fell  his  wife,  until  a 

divorce  has  been  legally  obtained.     If  this  regulation  is 

not  ftridtly  obferved,  the  buyer  and  feller  beoome  equally 

culpable. 

If  a  wife,  acknowledged  as  lawful,  withdraws  from  her 

family,  the  hult>and  fues ;  fentence  is  pronounced,  and 

he  may  fell  the  fugitive,  who  by  this  fentence  ceafes  to 

be  his  wife^  and  becomes  Jiis  flave. . 

.The  law  protects  alfo  the  wife  who  is  abandoned  by 

her  hufband.     If  he  abfents  himfelf  for  three  years,  (he 

is  at  liberty  to  lay  her  cafe  before  the  mandarins,  who 

can  aqthorife  her  to  take  another  huiband,  but  if  (he  anti-P 

eipates  their  confent,  (he  is  ^xpofcd  to  the  moft  rigotout 

punUhment. 

0  0  a 
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If  a  young  woman  has  been  betrothed  to  a  joung  man^ 
and  if  prefents  have  been  given  and  received  bj  the  parents 
of  the  intended  hufband  and  wife,  that  young  woman  can 
Ihave  no  other  hufband »  and  if  {he  marries  another  the 
law  declares  fuch  marriage  null. 

Ify  in  the  room  of  a  young  wbman  (hewn  to  the  fe^ 
male  confidant  whofe  bufinefs  is  to  make  up  the  match, 
another  be  fubfiituted  ;  or  if  the  daughter  of  a  free  man 
marry  his  flave ;  or,  if  any  one  gives  his  flavc  to  a  fiec 
woman  and  perfuades  her  parents  that  he  is  his  fon  or 
relation  the  marriage  is  null  and  void  \  and  all  thofe  who 
have  had  any  (hare  in  carrymg  on  the  fraud  are  feverely 
punifbed. 

Every  mandarin  of  letters  is  forbid  to  marry  into  any 
^mily  refiding  in  that  'jprovincc  or  city  of  which  he  is 
governor.  The  marriage  is  not  valid  if  he  trefpailb 
agajnft  this  law ;  and  he  himfelf  is  condemned  to  be 
feverely  baflinadoed. 

It  is  unlawful  for  a  Chinefe  ybuth  to  marry  while  he 
^ears  mourning  either  for  a  father  or  mother.  If  pre- 
mifes  have  been  made  prior  to  the  death  of  his  parent> 
every  engagement  ceafes  upon  that  event,  and  the  man 
is  obliged  to  give  information  of  it  to  the  parents  d 
his  intended  bride. 

Marriage  is  alfo  fufpended  when  a  family  experiences 
any  fey  ere  misfortune :  fuch  as  a  relation  being  thrown 
into  prifon ;  but  this  regulation  may  be  f(^t  afide,  provided 
he  gives  his  confent.   ^ 

Two  brother^  cannot  efpoufe  two  lifters ;  a  widower 
is  not  at  liberty  to  marry  his  fon  with  the  daughter  of  the 
widow  whom  he  efpoufes,  nor  is  a  man  permitted  to 
marry  any  of  his. own  relations,  however  diftant  the  d^ 
grecs  of  confanguinity  may  be  between  them. 

Every  father  of  a  family  is  refponfible  fpr  the  conduft 
of  his  (children  and  donveftics*  All  faults  are  imputed 
to  him  which  i%  was  his  duty  to  prevcnv 
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No  mother  in  China  has  the  right  of  making  a  will* 
Adoption  is  authorifed  by  laW)  and  the  adopted  child 
enters  into  all  the  rights  of  a  lawful  fon,  alTumes  the  name 
of  the  perfon  who  has  adopted  him,  wears  mourning,  if 
he^  happens  to  die,  becomes  his  heir,  and  has  a  fliare  of 
his  money  and  eiFecb,  if  any  are  left,  as  well  as  the  reft 
of  his  children:  a  right  only  is  referred  to  the  father  of 
making  a  few  difpofitions  in  their  favour. 
.  Children)  whether  adopted  or  not^  fucceed  to  the  efiates 
of  the  father,  but  not  to  his  dignity  or  titles :  the  empqror 
alone  can  continue  or  confer  thefe* 

Cuftom  has  rectified  among  citizens  of  the  higher  and 
middling  claiTes,  a  law  which  authorized  a  father  to.  fell 
)us  fon,  and  the  iale  of  children  is  at  prefent  rather  toIe« 
rated  than  authoriz^qd  among  people  of  inferior  rank,  wha 
{tre  forbid  to  fell  them  to  comedians,  or  to  thofe  of  mean 
and  profligate  lives. 

A  fon  is  always  a  minor  during  the  life  of  his  father, 
-^hp  is  abfolute  mafter  of  whatever  he  has  inherited  fron| 
his  anceftors,  or  acquired  by  his  own  induftry.  A  fon 
is  liable  for  the  debts  contracted  by  his  father,  thofe  of 
gaming  excepted. 

A  father's  laft  will  cannot  be  fet  afide  on  account  of 
any  error  in  the  form, 

Slavery  is  authorifed  in  China ;  but  the  power  of  the 
mafter  is  entirely  confined  to  what  concerns  his  fervice. 
He  would  be  puniftied  with  death,  were  it  proved,  that 
he  had  taken  advantage  of  his  power,  to  debauch  the 
daughter  or  wife  of  his  flave. 

No  hufbandmancan  be  harafled  for  the  payment  of  taxes, 
after  he  has  begun  to  till  the  earth ;  that  is  from  about 
the  middle  of  fpring,  to  the  beginning  of  harveft. 

Such  are,  in  general,  the  eftabllflied  laws  in  China,  re-» 
lative  to  civil  affairs.  With  regard  to  certain  temporary 
cdiAs  iffued  by  different  emperors,  it  can  only  be  faid  many 
of  them  h?ive  difcovercd  wifdom  and  an  attention  to  the 
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public  welfare ;  and^oth^irB  would  cortainly  never  have 
appeared,  in  a  country  where  the  perfons  moft  tnleitftcd 
had  poflcfled  any  ihare  in  the  government. 

PENAL     I.AW8,     AMD   PROCKDURS   IN     CRIMINAL 

MATTERS. 

The  mode  of  procedure  in  criminal  cafes  among  the 
€hinefe  is  exceeding  flow ;  and  this,  as  the  accufed  per- 
Ion  is  kept  conftantly  in  prifon  during  the  whole  procefs, 
is  a  great  evil,  to  fay  the  lead  of  it ;  but  this  flowneb 
becomes  often  the  fafcguard  of  thofe  who  are  unjuftly  ac« 
cufed ;  and  time  frequently  unveils  the  truth,  which  muft 
always  be  unfavourable  to  the  guilty. 

Every  perfon  accufed  is  examined  by  five  or  fix  tri* 
bunals  ;  each  of  them  examines  the  procefs ;  and  their  in« 
quiries  are  not  only  diredled  agatnft  the  accufed,  butalfo 
^inft  the  accufer  and  the  witnefies. 

The  Chinefe  prifons  are  not  dungeons,  difgufting  with 
lilth  and  obfcurity,  like  thofe  of  many  European  nations : 
fhey  are  fpacious,  and  have  a  degree  of  convenience  not 
generally  found  in  fuch  places. 

A  mandarin  is  obliged  to  infpe^k  them,  and  to  fee 
prifoners  properly  treated,  to  fend  for  phyficians,  and  to 
fupply  them  with  remedies  at  the  emperor's  expence* 
If  a  prifoner  dies,  the  mandarins  muft  inform  the  em« 
peror,  who  often  orders  fome  of  the  higher  mandarins  to 
f^xamine  whether  he  has  faithfully  difcharged  his  duty. 

The  difrercpcc  of  the  Chinefe  punifliments  is  regulated 
by  the  different  dc^ees  of  delinquency.  Some  of  them 
will  appear,  however,  exceedingly  fevere  and  rigorous,  as 
no  doubt. they  are. 

*  The  (lighted  of  all  their  punilhments  is  the  iafitnaJ»% 
ufed  only  for  chaftifing  thofe  guilty  of  trivial  faults.  The 
criminality  of  the  oflTender  determines  the  number  of 
|>iows  which  bfi  ]receive3,  but  the  loweft  number  is  twcntj^t 
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The  tmpnot  orders  this  poniftiment  to  be  inflified  upon 
fome  of  his  eourtiers ;  but  this  does  not  prevent  them 
iiom  being  afterw^ds  received  into  &vour« 

The  baton,  or  pan^tfify  ufed  for  this  puni(bment|  is  a 
piece  of  bamboo^  a  little  flatted,  broad  at  the  bottom^ 
and  poliflied  at  the  upper  extremity.  Every  mandarin  hat 
muthnrity  to  ufi  it  at  fhajure^  when  any  one  forgets  t9 
falute  him,  or  when  he  adminifters  public  juftkc.  On 
fuch  occafions,  he  fits  gravely  behind  a  table,  upon  which 
h  a  bag  filled  with  fiiiall  fiicks,  while  a  number  of  petty, 
officers  (land  round  him^  each  fumifhed  with  Ibme  of 
thefe  puH'tfeis^  and  waiting  only  for  his  fignal  to  make 
ufe  of  them.  The  mandarin  takes  from  the  bag  one  of 
thofe  fiicks  which  it  contains,  and  throws  it  into  the  hall 
of  aiidience.  The  culprit  is  then  feized,  and  flretched 
eut,  with  his  belly  towards  the  ground ;  his  breeches 
are  pulled  down  to  his  heels,  and  an  athletic  donoeftic 
applies  five  fmart  blows  of  his  pan^tfie;  another  fuo 
eeeds,  and  beftows  five  more,  if  the  mandarin  draws  an- 
other (mall  baton  from  the  bag,  and  thus,  by  gradation, 
imtil  he  is  pleafed  to  make  no  more  fignals.  The  offender, 
who  has  undeif;one  this  cbaftifement,  mud  then  throw  him<* 
felf  on  his  knees  before  the  judge,  incline  his  body  three 
times  to  the  earth,  and  thank  him  for  tho  care  whieh  ha 
takes  of  his  education.  It  is  difficult  to  conceive  how  a  peo- 
ple not  the  dupes  o\  the  moft  abject  (lavery  and  fupevfli- 
tion,  can  be  brought  quietly  to  fubmit.  to  this  arbitrary 
exertion  of  power. 

The  puniihment  of  the  wooden  collar  is  alia  ufed  In 
China.  This  Wooden  collar  is  compofed  of  two  pieces  oi 
wood,  hollowed  out  in  the  middle,  which,  when  put  to- 
gether, leave  fufficient  room  for  the  neck  of  an  individual. 
They  are  laid  upon  the  (houldt^rf  of  the  criminal,  and 
joined  together,  in  fuch  a  manner,  as  to  prevent  his  feeing 
bis  feet,  or  putting  his  bands  to  his  mouth  \  he  is  thus 
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rendered  incapable  of  eating  without  cbe  affiftiiwe  of  tf  ^ 
other,  and  is  obliged  to  carry  his  burden  ni^t  and  day^ 
Its  weight  is  from  fifty  to  two  hundred  pounds,  regidated 
jBCCording  to  the  nature  of  the  crime. 

For  robbery,  having  broken  the  peace,  diftutbed  a  fa> 
fnlly,  or  being  a  notorious  gambler,  the  duration  of  this 
f  unithment  is  generally  three  months.  The  criminal  is 
not  at  liberty  to  take  (belter  in  his  own  houfe.:  he  is 
ftationed  in  fome  public  fquare,' at  the  gate  of  a  city  cur  tern* 
pie,  or  of  the  tribunal  in  which  he  was  condemned* 
When  the  term  of  his  puni(hment  is  expired,  he  is  taken 
before  the  mandarin,  who  exhorts  him  in  a  friendly  man« 
ner  to  amend  his  life,  and,  after  he  has  received  twenty 
found  blows,  he  difcharges  him. 

Other  crimes,  of  an  inferior  nature  to  homicide,  are 
puniihed  by  banifhment  into  Tartary,  by  condemning 
the  guilty  to  drag  the  royal  barks  for  three  years;  or 
marking  the  cheeks  with  a  hot  iron. 

Robbery  between  relations  is  more  feverely  punifhed 
than  when  committed  on  a  ftranger. 

If  any  one  gives  information  againfi  his  father,  mother^ 
grandfather,  grandmother,  uncle  or  eldeft  brother,  he  is 
condemned  to  receive  an  hundred  blows  of  the  panrtJUf 
and  ,to  be  banifhed  for  three  years^  if  the  acculation  is  juft  2 
if  it  prove  falfe,  he  is  ftrangled. 

Criminal  intercourfe  between  relations  of  different 
fexes  is  punifhed  in  pipportion  to  the  d^teesofconfao- 
guinity  between  them. 

Deficiency  of  duty  to  a  father,  mother,  grandfather  oif 
grandmother,  is  condemned  by  the  law,  and  punifhed  by 
an  hundred  blows  of  the  pan-tfic  ;  if  abufive  language  is 
ufed,  the  offender  is  flrangled  ;  if  he  lifts  his  hand  againft 
^em,  he  is  beheaded  s  and  if  he  wounds  or  maims  them, 
his  flefh  is  torn  from  his  bones  with  red-hot  pincers,  and 
he  is  cut  into  a  thoufand  pieces.  ^ 
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)f  a  Y&angur  brother  aboTes  his  elder ,  he  is  condemned 
to  receive  an  hundred  blows  of  the  pttn-tfci*  If  he  ftnkcs 
him,  he  is  condemned  to  exile. 

The  burying  place  of  every  family  is  facred,  unalten^ 
ablcy  and  cannot  be  feized.  The  trees  growing  upon  it 
cannot,  on  pain  of  death,  be  cut,  except  when  they  arc 
decayed  ^  and  even  then,  not  until  a  mandarin  has  in- 
Cpeded  them>  and  -attefted  their  condition.  Robbery  of 
thefe  burying  places,  even  of  the  fmalleft  of  their  oma- 
^nents,  is  puni(hable  as  facrilege.  1 

The  man  who  in  an  accidental  quarrel  happens  to  kill 
tiis  adverfary,  is  ftrangled  without  remiffion.  A  rope» 
about  fix  or  feven  feet  in  length,  with  a  running  noofe,  is 
thrown  over  the  criminal's  head  ;  a  couple  of  domeftics 
belonging  to  the  tribunal  pull  it  in  different  diredions,  then 
en  a  fudden  quit  it ;  a  few  fnoments  after,  they  give  % 
fecond  pull,  which  generally  finiihes  the  bufinefs. 

In  Certain  parts  of  China,  the  operation  is  perforhied 
irith  a  kind  of  bow.  The  criminal  is  placed  on  his 
knees,  the  ftrfng  of  the  inftrument  is  put  found  his  neck, 
which  being  ftrongly  compreiTed  by  the  clafticity  of  the 
bow,  he  is  infiantly  ftrangled  when  the  executioner  gives 
it  a  fmart  pull  towards  him. 

Beheading  is  conlidered  by  the  Chinefe  as  the  moft  dif- 
graceful  of  all  panifhments.  It  is  referved  for  the  moll 
defperate  affalBns  only,  or  for  thofe  crimes  equally  atro- 
cious as  murder. 

To  be  cut  in  a  thouf and  pieces.  This  is  a  puniHiment  wc 
believe  unknown  but  in  China.  It  is  deAined  for  fiate 
criminals,  rebellious  fubjedts,  and  children  who  maim 
their  parents.  The  criminal  is  tied  to  a  poft  ;.the  execu. 
tioncr  fcalps  the  fkin  from  his  head,  and  pulls  it  over  his 
eyes  ;  he  afterwards  tears  the  flefti  from  different  parts  of 
his  body,  and  never  quits  this  horrid  labour  until  fatigue 
renders  him  unable  to  proceed.     He  tficn  abandons  whst 
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i-emains  of  the  body  to  the  ferocity  of  the  peofde,  i^htf 
finifh  what  he  has  left  undone^ 

Much  has  been  written  in  Europe  againft  the  torturing 
of  criminals;  either  in  the  common  or  extraordinary  man- 
ner,  and  the  cufiom  is  in  general  happily  fuppreffed ;  but 
they  are  both  pradifed  in  China^  and  even  the  ordinary 
torture  is  extremely  fevere ;  it  is  applied  to  the  feet>  and 
hands :  for  the  feet  an  infirument  is  ufed  which  confifis 
of  three  crofs  pieces  of  wood ;  that  in  the  middle  is  fixed^ 
the  two  others  turn^  and  are  moveable ;  the  feet  of  the 
criminal  are  put  into  this  machinci  which  fqueezes  them 
jb  clofe,  that  the  ancle-bones  become  flat.  The  torture 
applied  to  the  hands  appears  to  be  lefs  paiitful ;  fmall 
pieces  of  wood  are  placed  diagonally  between  the  fingers 
of  the  culprit ;  his  fingers  are  then  firmly  tied  with  conb^ 
and  he  is  fuffered  to  remain  for  a  certain  time  in  that 
painful  (ituation. 

The  extraordinary  torture  is  horrid  ;  it  confifts  in  mak* 
ing  fmall  gaihes  in  the  body  of  the  criminali  and  tearing 
'off  his.fkin  in  the  fbrm  of  thongs:  this  puniihment  is 
ufed  in  cafes  of  treafon,  or  when,  the  criminal's  guik 
being  clearly  proved,  it  is  deemed  necefiary  to  compel  him 
to  difcover  his  accomplices. 

No  fentence  of  death  is  ever  put  in  execution  until  it 
has  been  approved  and  confirmed  by  the  emperor.  A 
copy  of  the  procefs  is  laid  before  him  ;  a  number  of  other 
copies  are  alfo  made  out,  both  in  the  Chincfe  and  Tartar 
languages,  which  the  emperor  fubmits  to  the  examination 
of  a  like  number  of  dodtors,  either  Tartars  or  Chinefe. 
When  the  crime  is  great,  and  clearly  proved,  the  emperor 
writes  at  the  bottom  of  the  fentence,  **  When  you  receive 
**  this  order,  let  it  be  executed  without  delay-'*  When 
the  crime,  though  punifhable  by  death  according  to  law^ 
is  ranked  only  in  the  ordinary  clafs,  the  emperor  writes 
at  the  bottom  of  the  fentence,  <<  Let  the  criminal  be  dc? 
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^<  tained  in  prifon,  and  executed  in  autumn.**  The  em- 
^ror  never  writes  an  order  for  any  execution  until  he  has 
prepared  himfelf  by  fafting. 

This  monarch,  like  all  other  fovereign  princes,  has  the 
power  of  pardoning ;  but  he  very  feldom  ufes  this  pre- 
rogative :  there  are,  however,  fome  exceptions  which  law 
or  cuftom  drre£l  him  to  make;  they  however  are  not 
grounded,  as  in  Europe,  on  fome  favourable  circumftances 
io  the  cafe,  but  on  fome  relative  lituation  of  the  culprig^ 
as  fliould  he  prove  the  heir  of  an  ancient  family,  &c. 

A  jailor  who  exerclfes  cruelty  and  oppreffion  towards 
his  prifoners ;  a  fubaltern  judge  who  fubje£ts  a  criminal 
t9  any  reftraints  but  thofe  authorifed  by  law  ;  a  fuperior 
judge  who  aiTumes  a  power  of  adding  to  the  rigour  and 
feverity  of  the  law,  are  all  punilhed,  and  their  flighted 
punifliment  always  is  to  be  depofed. 

In  crimes  where  the  puni(hment  is  not  capital,  the  near 
relation  of  an  accufed  perfon  acknowledged  to  be  guilty, 
is  permitted  to  put  himfelf  in  his  place,  and  to  undergo 
the  punifhment  infli6led  Jby  the  law.  F.  du  Haldjs  cites 
a  cafe  of  a  jfon,  whofe  father  was  condemned  to  be  bafti^ 
nadoed.  The  young  man  threw  his  arms  around  the 
body  of  his  father,  and  with  tears  begged  to  be  puniflied 
In  his  ftead.  The  mandarin,  touched  by  the  noble  gene- 
rolity  of  the  youth,  pardoned  the  criminal :  fo  highly  re-^ 
fpedled  is  filial  piety  in  China. 

The  relations  and  friends  of  all  perfons  accufed,  what- 
ever their  crimes  may  be,  are  permitted  to  vilit  them  in 
prifon,  and  to  give  them  every  afliftance  in  their  power : 
they  are  even  encouraged  to  this,  inftead  of  being  pre- 
vented, 

INTERNAL   POLICE   Ot   THE   CITIES. 

Every  city  in  China  is  divided  into  different  divifions. 
An  officer  is  appointed  for  each  divifions  who  is  anfwerable 
(pr  every  thing  that  paiTes  contrary  to  good  order ;  and  if 

P  p  a 
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he  negkds  to  make  proper  inqohy  into  ally  kitgtilariljr, 
or  to  inform  the  mandarin  governor,  he  it  fubjeded  to  the 
fame  puniihment  as  thofe  who  are  refradory* 

Every  father  of  a  fsimily  is  obliged  to  anfwer  fot  the 
oondud  of  his  children  and  domeftics,  becaufe  he  is  veft« 
ed  with  every  kind  of  authority  over  them,  (hort  of  life 
or  death* 

Neighbours  are  obliged  to  give  every  hdp  and  zffiftance 
in  their  power  to  one  another,  in  cafes  of  robbery  and  fire^ 
efpecially  if  thefe  accidents  happen  in  the  nig^t-time. 

Every  city  is  forniflied  with  gates,  and  all  the  fireets 
are  barricadocd  as  foon  as  night  commences.  CentineU 
are  pofted  at  proper  intervals,  who  flop  all  thofe  who 
walk  abroad  iff  the  ni^t<-time^  and  a  number  of  horfe- 
men  are  generally  flattoned  on  the  ramparts,  who  go  tho 
rounds  for  the  fame  purpofe.  Seldom,  however,  do  peo- 
pie  of  any  charader  expoTe  themfelves  to  the  danger  of 
falling  into  the  hands  of  the  police.  Nigbf,  fay  the 
Chinefe  magiftrates,  is  d$f%gniifor  npoje^  and  the  ditj  fer 
labour. 

Watch  is  likewife  kept  in  the  day-time  at  every  city» 
to  obferve  thofe  who  enter :  for  this  purpofe  a  guaid  is 
flationed  at  each  gate ;  paflengers  are  carefully  examinedj^ 
and  if  they  arc  difcovered  to  be  ftrai^rs,  they  are  imme- 
diately carried  before  a  mandarin,  zfiA  often  detained  until 
the  will  of  the  governor  is  known. 

The  backwardnefs  of  the  Chinefe  to  admit  flrangera 
aniong  them,  arifes  from  a  fuppofition,  tha^t  in  procefs  of 
ttme»  an  alteiadon  of  manners,  cuftoms^  and  ceremooies^ 
mig^t  refuit  from  fucK  an  intercourfe,  and  give  birth  tq 
qus^rrels)  party  difputes,  and  fedition^  and  at  length  ovdr^ 
turn  the  government* 

When,  to  revenge  an  infult,  a  quarrel,  takes  place^  each 
throws  alide  the  flick,  or  whatever  other  weapon  he  maj. 
have  in  his  band^  and  they  decide  it  with  their  fifls  only  ^ 
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bot  ihey  fr^uenlly  go  before  a  inandarirt,  and  beg  him 
to  fettle  the  difpote  for  diem.  The  mag^ftrate,  after  hav« 
ing  examined  into  the  merits  of  the  cafe,  orders  the  moft 
culpable  to  receive  a  found  bafiinading^  and  fometimes 
even  both  of  them. 

None  but  military  people  are  permitted  to  wear  arms 
in  public,  and  thofe  only  during  aAual  war:  at  other 
times  they  mud  appear  like  plain  citizens,  except  when 
they  attend  a  rev^ElW,  mount  guard,  or  accompany  a  man-* 
darin.  Proftitutes  are  not  permitted  to  remain  within  the 
walls  of  any  city,  but  they  may  refide  in  the  fuburbs, 
though  they  muft  not  keep  a  houfe  of  their  own.  Some 
individual  is  cxprefsly  authorifed  to  afford  them  lodging  ; 
he  muft  watch  over  and  obferve  their  condudi ;  and  if 
there  arifes  any  noife  or  quarrel  in  his  houfe,  he  alone  is 
refponfible,  and  puntihed  for  it. 

Every  city  of  China,  and  fometimes  even  an  ordinary 
town,  has  an  eftablKhment,  called  by  the  Chinefe  Tang^ 
f9Uf  where  money  may  be  immediately  borrowed  upon 
pledges.  No  preliminaries  are  neceflary,  the  tranfaAion 
is  concealed,  and  the  borrower  may  remain  unknown.  If 
he  choofes  to  tell  his  name,  it  is  written  down ;  if  he  does 
not,  no  further  queftions  are  aflced  him»  Thofe  who 
belong  to  thefe  offices  take  an  exa£t  defcription,  when  the 
cafe  requires  it,  of  the  figure  of  the  perfon,  that  they  may 
be  able,  in  any  event,  to  give  an  account  to  the  police. 

The  ufual  intersft  of  money  in  China  is  faid  to  be  thirty 
per  cent,  which  is  a  proof  that  coin  is  very  fcarce.  At  this 
l^te  money  may  be « borrowed  at  the  Tang-pou.  Every 
pledge  is  marked  with  a  number  when  left  at  the  office, 
imd  the  office  muft  be  anfwerable  for  it ;  but  it  is  forfeited 
the  very  day  after  the  term  mentioned  jn  the  note  of  agree- 
fnent  is  expired. 

Every  diverfion  that  tends  to  promote  or  encourage  idle- 
|iefs.  Is  abfo}utely  fprbiAlcn  to  young  people ;  and  almoft 
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Ihe  whole  of  thehr  time  is  devoted  to  fiudy.  Such  a  mode 
tS  education  would  no  doubt  be  highly  difgufting  to  our 
jouth  in  Europe ;  but  in  a  country  where  merit  alone 
•ondudh  to  dignity  and  honour,  and  where  ignorance  is 
^  neglefted  and  dcfpifed,  encouragement  overcomes  difguft, 
and  no  application  is  confidered  as  a  hardship, 

* 

GENERAL    POLICE. 

The  roads  arc  in  general  very  broad ;  they  are  paved 
in  all  the  fouthem,  and  in  fome  of  the  northern  provinces. 
Valleys  have  been  filled  up,  and  paflfages  have  been  cut 
•  through  rocks  and  mountains,  in  order  to  make  highways, 
and  to  prefcrvc  them  as  nearly  as  poflibte  on  a  leveL 
They  are  frequently  bordered  with  very  lofty  trees,  and 
fbmetimes  with  walls  eight  or  ten  feet  in  height,  in  which 
openings  are  left  at  certain  intervals,  which  give  a  paflage 
into  crofs  roads.  On  all  the  great  roads  covered  feats  are 
created  at  proper  diftances,  where  the  traveller  may  fheltes 
himfelf  from  the  inclemency  of  winter,  or  the  heats  of 
fummer,  which  are  often  excefiive.  Temples  and  pagodas 
are  alfo  frequently  to  be  met  with,  to  which  admittance 
is  always  granted  in  the  day-time,  though  often  refufed  in 
the  night,  the  mandarins  only  having  the  right  of  rcfting 
in  them  as  long  as  they  think  proper. 

The  inns  are  fpacious  and  fufficiently  numerous  on  the 
principal  roads ;  but  they  are  badly  fuppliedwith  provi* 
fions,  and  pafiengers  who  have  no  beds  with  them  muft 
fieep  on  a  plain  mat. 

The  Chincfe  government  has  published  an  itinerary  of 
the  whole  Cjiincfc  empire,  which  comprehends  every  road 
and  canal  from  the  eiiy  pf  Pe-kin  to  the  remotcft  cxtre* 
mitiesof  China^ 

On  all  the  great  roads  there  are  towers,  oiv  the  tops  of 
which  watch-boxes  arc  conftrufied  for  the  convenience  of 
ccntincJs,  and  flag-ilaff^  r^ifed  in  or^er  Cb9(  <hey  XMJ 
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tnak«  cevtain  fignal^B  in  cafe  of  any  alarm.  Thefe  towers^ 
which  are  fquare,  and  generally  built  of  brick,  feldona 
.exceed  twelve  feet  in  height*  They,  however,  have 
battlements  when  they  are  built  upon  any  of  the  roack 
which  condud  to  court,  and  they  are  alfo  provided  wi^bi 
very  large  bells  of  caft  iron.  They  ferve  alfo  as  poft* 
houfes,  and  the  foldiers  convey  the  letters  on  horfeback 
from  one  to  the  other,  guarded  by  fix  other  horfe  foU 
diers* 

Conveyance  of  every  kirfd  is  eafy  in  China ;  and  travel- 
lers find  little  difficulty  in  getting  their  baggagis  tranfported 
from  one  place  to  another.  lo  every  city  there  are  nunth* 
bers  of  porters  aiTociated  under  a  common  chief,  who 
regulates  their  engagements,  fixes  the  price  of  their  la- 
bour, receives  their  hire,  and  is  refponfible  for  every  thing 
.they  carry.  When  porters  are  wanted,  he  furniifaes  a$ 
.many  as  may  be  necei&ry,^  and  gives  the  fame  numbec 
of  tickets  to  the  traveller,  who  returns  one  to  each  portey^ 
.when  their  work  is  done.  Thefe  tickets  they  deliver  to 
.their  chief,  who  immediately  pays  them  from  the  money 
he  received  in  advance. 

This  eftablHhment  is  dirc<£led  by  the  general  police  of 
the  empire.  On  all  the  great  roads  the  traveller  finds  in 
every  city  feveral  offices  of  this  kind,  that  have  a  fettled 
corrcfpondence  with  the  next  through  which  he  intends  ti> 
purfue  his  route.  Before  his  departure,  he  carries  to  one 
of  thefe  offices  a  lift  of  thofe  things  he  wants  removed, 
which  is  immediately  irifcribed  in  a  book ;  and  if  he  has  oc- 
cafion  for  two,  three,  or  four  hundred  porters,  he  imme- 
diately obtains  them.  Every  thing  is  weighed  by  the  chief, 
and  the  hire  is  five-pence  per  hundred  weight  for  one 
day's  carriage.  An  exad  regifter  of  every  article  is  kept 
*  in  the  office,  and  the  traveller  pays  the  money  in  advance, 
after  which  he  has  no  occafion  to  give  himfelf  any  trou- 
ble ;  on  his  arrival  at  the  next  city  he  finds  }us  baggage 
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tit  the  correfponding  office,  where  it  is  delivered  to  hint 
with  the  moft  fcnipulous  fidelity. 

The  police  alfo  regulates  the  cuftom-houfes ;  becaufe 
every  thing  is  managed  on  the  emperor's  account.  The 
officers  belonging  to  thcfe  cuflom-houfes  are  exceedingly 
civil:  they  have  no  concern  with  any  clafs  of  people  but 
merchants,  whom  they  never  diftrcfs  by  rigorous  exadi- 
ons.  Travellers  are  not  ftopt  here  unfil  their  baggage  is 
examined,  although  the  officers  arc  authorifed  to  do  fo ; 
nor  is  the  fmalleft  fee  required  from  them. 

Duties  are  paid,  either  by  the  piece,  or  by  the  load : 
in  the  former  cafe,  credit  is  given  to  the  merchant's  book^ 
and  ho  further  inquiry  is  made. 

riNAMCBS. 

Thegreater  partof  the  taxes  in  China  are  paid  in  commo- 
dities. Thofe  who  breed  iilk^worms  pay  their  taxes  in  iilk^ 
thehufbandmen  in  grain,  and  the  gardeners  in  fruits,  &c. 

This  mode  of  impofing  taxes  is  far  from  detrimental  to 
the  governitient,  as  in  every  province  there  are  in  its  fer- 
vice  numbers  of  mandarins,  officers,  foldiers,  and  pen* 
fioneis  of  different  kinds,  who  are  furnifhed  with  every 
neceflary  for  food  and  clothing,  fo  that  the  articles  col- 
Ie<Sled  as  taxes,  are  nearly  all  confumed  in  thofe  provinces 
in  which  they  are  levied.  If  any  thing  remains,  it  is  fol(i 
on  the  account  of  the  emperor,  and  the  amount  is  depofited 
in  the  imperial  treafury. 

7^hc  taxes  paid  in  money,  arife  principally  from  the  (ale 
of  {alt,  which  belongs  exclufively  to  the  emperor ;  from 
the  dudes  paid  by  vcffels  on  entering  any  of  the  p^^rts  > 
from  the  cuftoms_and  other  impofls  on  various  branches 
of  manufafture.  Thefe  excepted,  the  trader  contributes 
little  towards  the  exigencies  of  the  ftate,  and  the  mechanic 
ftill  lefs\  The  weight  of  the  permanent  and  perfonal  taxes 
therefore  falls  on  the  hufbandman. 
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Befides  die  confumption  Ui  each  diftrid  fdr  dlfchatging 
the  ordinary  expences  of  government,  a  referve  is  made 
to  anfwer  accidental  demands.  A  proper  ftatement  of 
taxes  paid  in  the  provinces,  of  what  is  referved  in  the 
different  cities^  or  contained  in  the  principal  treafaries  of 
the  empire^  is  fubmitted  annually  to  the  examination  of 
the  grand  tribunal  of  finances,  which  revifi»  the  whole 
and  keeps  an  account  of  what  is  confumed,  and  of  what- 
ever farplas  may  be  left. 

The  emperor's  revenue,  amounts  to  more  than  ferty-one 
millions  fterling,  which  might  be  eafily  increafed  by  new 
impofttions ;  but  the  Chinefe  emperors  feldom  exercife 
this  privilege.  They  feem  to  confider  it  the  principal  glory 
^  a  prince,  to  be  fparing  of  the  property  of  his  fubjeflsy 
and  to  pi^ovide  for  the  exigencies  of  the  ftate,  if  poffible. 
Without  having  recourfe  to  fo  difagreeable  an  expedient. 

The  annual  expences  of  government  are  immenfe;  and 
the  emperor  dire£b  them  as  he  thinks  proper :  thefe  ex- 
pences, however,  are  regulated  in  fuch  a  ndanner  as  never 
to  be  augmented  but  in  cafes  of  the  utmoft  neceffity.  In* 
deed,  adminiftration  often  makes  great  favings,  which 
ferves  to  increafe  the  general  treafure  of  the  empire,  and 
prevents  the  impofition  of  ilew  taxes  When  war  becomes 
Hnavoidabie,  or  unforefeen  calamities  defolate  the  empire* 

The  current  coin  of  China  confifts  only  of  one  kind  | 
it  is  denominated  a  caxee,  and  is  made  of  copper.  It  is  of 
a  round  figure,  and  about  nine-tenths  of  an  inch  in  dia^^ 
meter,  has  a  fmall  fquare  hole  in  the  middle,  and  is  in* 
fcribed  with  two  Chinefe  words  on  the  one  fide,  and  two 
Tartar  words  on  the  other.  In  fome  of  the  provinces  it 
is  made  of  that  white  copper  we  have  before  mmtioned. 

Silver  has  no  proper  figure,  its  value  is  regulated  by 
weight  only. 

The  Chinefe  government  does  not  think  that  gold  or 
filver  money  add  to  the  richnefs  of  a  ftate.  China  con- 
tains tnany  mines  of  gold  and  filver ;  fcw>  however,  are 
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pennitted  to  be  opened,  but  thofe  of  iron,  copper,  tin,  and 
lead  are  worked,  as  their  productions  are  judged  neceflarj 
and  ufefuh 

With  refped  to  commerce,  the  Chinefe  entertain  an 
opinion  diat  it  is  ufefiil  only  fo  br  as  it  eafes  them  of  their 
fuperfluities,  and  procures  them  necefTaries:  on  this  ac- 
count^ they  confider  even  that  which  they  carry  on  at 
Canton  as  prejudicial  to  the  interefts  of  the  empire. 
**  They  take  from  uSj^  fay  they,  *i  ourfilksy  teasy  and  our 
^  porcelain  :  the  price  of  thefe  articles  is  raifed  through 
**  all  the  provinces  j  fuch  a  tradcy  therejore^  cannot  be 
^  beneficial.  The  money  brought  us  by  Europeans^  and 
**  the  high-priced  baubles  which  accompany  it^  are  mere 
^^fuperfluities  to  fuch  afiate  as  ours.  We  have  no  occafion 
^^for  more  bullion  than  what  may  be  neceffary  to  anfwer 
**  the  exigencies  of  government^  and  to  fupply  the  relative 
^  wants  of  individuals.** 

The  only  commerce  which  the  Chinefe  confider  of  any 
advantage,  is  that  which  they  keep  up  with  Tartary  and 
B.uf&a.;  as  it  furniflies  them,  by  barter,  with  thofe  furs  fo 
much  ufed  in  all  the  northern  provinces, 
.  The  difputes  between  the  Ruffians  and  Chinefe,  con* 
cerning  the  limits  of  their  refpe£live  empires,  feem  to 
have  firft  paved  the  way  for  that  commercial  intercourfe 
which  has  fubfifted  between  them  fince  the  peace  con* 
eluded  in  1689.  This  treaty  was  figned  on  the  27th  of 
Auguft  of  the  above  year,  under  the  reign  of  Ivan  and 
Peter  Alexiovitz.  The  chief  of  the  embafly  on  the  part 
of  Ruffia  was  Golovin,  governor  of  Siberia.  Two  Jefuics, 
Pereira  and  Gerbillon  (the  former  a  native  of  Portugal, 
the  latter  of  France),  were  deputed  by  the  emperor  of 
China ;  and  the  conferences  were  held  in  Latin,  with  a 
German  in  the  Ruffian  ambafTador's  train,  who  was  ac* 
4iuai|ited  with  that  language.  By  this  treaty  the  Ruffians 
loft  a  large  territory,  befides  the  navigation  of  the  river 
Amoor,  called  by  the  Man tchcw  Tartars,  Saghalien-oula^ 
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but,  in  return,  they  obtained  what  they  had  long  defired^ 
a  regular  and  permanent  trade  with  the  Chinefe.  The 
firft  intercourfe  between  Ruflia  and  China  commenced  in 
the  beginning  of  the  feventeenth  century,  at  which  period 
a  fmall  quantity  of  Chinefe  merchandize  was  procured 
by  fome  Ruffian  merchants  from  the  Kalmoiick  Tartars. 
The  rapid  and  ptoiitable  fale  of  thefe  commodities  encou- 
raged certain  wayvodes  of  Siberia  to  attempt  a  direA  and 
open  communication  with  China.  For  this  purpofe  feveral 
pcrfons  were  at  different  times  deputed  to  Pe-kin ;  and^ 
though  they  failed  of  obtaining  the  -  grant  of  a  regular 
commerce,  their  attempts  were,  however,  attended  with 
(bme  important  confequences.  The  general  good  recep- 
tion which  the  agents  met  with,  tempted  die  Ruffian 
merchants  to  fend  occafional  traders  to  Pe-kin.  By  thefe 
means,  a  faint  connexion  was  preferred  with  diat  metres 
polis.  The  Chinefe  learned  the  advantages  ariiing  from 
the  Ruffian  trade,  and  were  foon  prepared  for  its  fubfj;* 
quent  eflablifhment.  This  commerce,  carried  on  by  in-* 
tervals,  was  entirely  fufpended  by  the  bojlilities  on  the 
river  Amoor ;  but,  after  the  treaty  of  1689  (in  which 
both  fides  fwore  eternal  peace,  and  prayed,  that  tbs  Lord, 
the  Sovereign  of  All  Things'^  might  punijb  thofe^  by  a 
fudden  deaths  who  Jhould firjl  think  of  rekindling  the  flames 
§f  war)',  the  Ruffians  engaged  widi  uncommon  alacrity 
in  their  favourite  branch  of  traffic.  The  advantages  arif.^ 
ing  from  it  were  foon  found  to  be  fo  confiderable,  that 
Peter  I.  formed  a  defign  of  ftill  farther  enlarging  it.  For 
this  purpofe,  in  X692,  he  difpatched  to  Pe*kin  I/brand  Ides^ 
a  native  of  the  dutchy  of  Holilein,  then  in  his  fervice^ 
who  requefled,  and  obtained,  that  the  liberty  of  trading 
to  China,  which,  by  the  late  treaty,  had  been  granted  ta 
individuals,  might  be  extended  to  caravans. 

After  this  arrangement,  caravans  went  regularly  from 
Ruffia  to  Pe-kin,  where  a  caravanfary  was  allotted  for 
iSdsix  reception  s  and  all  their  expences,  during  tljieir  coa«* 
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dnuanos  in  that  metropolis,  were  defrayed  by  die  emperof 
of  Chixia.    The  right  of  fending  dieie  caravans,  and  the 
prcfits  arifing  frt^  them  belonged  to  the  crown  of  Ruffia* 
In  the  mean  tim?,  private  merchants  continued,  as  before^ 
to  carry  on  a  feps^rate  trade  with  the  Cbineie,  not  only  at 
Pe*kin,  but  alio  at  the  head  quarters  of  the  Moguls.    The 
camp  of  thefe  roving  Tartars  was.  generally  ftatione^  near 
the  confluence  of  the  Oihon  and  Toula,  between  the 
ibutfaem  frontiers  cS  Siberia  and  die  Mogul  defert.   A  kind 
of  annual  fair  was  held  at  diis  fpot,  by  the  Ruffian  and 
Chinefe  merdiants,  who  brought  their  refpe<^iye  commo- 
dities for  £de.     This  rendezvous  foon  became  a  fcene  of 
riot  and  confiiiion ;  and  repeated  complaints  of  die  drun* 
kennels  and  miicondu£t  of  the  Ruffians  were  tranfinitted 
to  die  Emperor  of  China.      Kang-biy   cxafperated  by 
diefe  complaints,  and  by  die  frequent  representations  of 
his  fubjefis,  threatened  to  expel  die  Ruffians  from  his 
dominions,  and  to  prohibit  diem  from  carrying  on  any 
commerce,  eid^r  in  China,  or  in  the  country  of  the  Mq« 
guls.    This  circumftance  occafloned  another  embafiy  to 
Pe-kin  in  the  year  t/iq.    Capt.  IfmaiJof,  die  ambaffador 
who  was  deputed  to  accommodate  matters,  (ucceeded  in 
his  negociation :  he  adjufled  overy  difficulty,  to  die  fatif*- 
fa£bion  of  both  parties ;  and,  on  his  departure,  Laurence 
Lange  was  permitted  to  remain  at  Pe-kin,  for  the  pfur-* 
pofe  of  iuperintending  the  conduA  of  the  Ruffians,    The 
reiidence  of  this    gendeman    in   that   metropolis   was^ 
however,  but  fhort  $  for  he  was  foon  after  compelled  to 
leave   China  and   return.      His   difmiffion    was    owing 
partly  to   a  fudden  caprice  of  the  Chinese,  and  partly 
to  a  mifundetflanding  between  the  two  courts,  refpeding 
Ibme  Mogul  tribes  who  bordered  upon  Siberia.     Thefe 
tribes  had   thrown    themfelves  under  the  protc<ft4on  of 
Ruffia,  and  were  demanded  by  the  Chinefe.    Their  re- 
queft  was  not  complied  with ;  and  this  refufal,  added  to 
the  diforderty  conduft  of  the  Ruffians^  who  again  begm 
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tb  Indulge  liiemfelves  in  their  excefles,  fo  exa^niti^d  the 
Chioefef  th»t  an  order  was  ilTufck,  in  1 722,  for  their  eX<- 
puUion ;  and  all  interqoarfe  between  the  two  nations  im« 
fnediatdy  ceafed* 

Affairs  continued  in  this  ftate  till  1727,  when  a  Dal- 
matian, in  the  fervice  of  Ruffia,  was  difpatched  to  Pe-kin, 
Matters  were  again  accommodated  by  a  new  treaty ;  a 
caravan  was  allowed  to  go  to  Pe-kin  every  three  yearSi 
provided  it  confifted  of  no  more  than  an  hundred  perfpns; 
andthat>  during  their  ftay,  their  expences  fhouldbeno 
longer  defrayed  by  the  en^peror  of  China,  A  pefmifion 
was  at  the  ^me  time  obtained  by  the  Ruffians  for  build- 
ing a  church  within  the  precindls  6f  their  caravaiYfary ; 
and,  for  the  celebration  of  divine  fervice,  four  prtefts 
were  allowed  to  refide  at  Pe-kin.  The  fame  favour  was 
alfo  extended  to  fome  Ruffian  feholars,  ibr  the  purpofe 
of  learning  the  Chinefe  language,  in  order  to  qualiij 
themfelves  for  interpreters  between  the  two  nations. 

This  treaty  was  concluded  en  the  fpot  where  Kiatka 
now  ftands,  by  Count  Ragufuttki,  and  three  Chinefir 
plenipotentiaries,  on  the  14th  oft  June  1728.  It  is  the 
bafis  upon  which  all  the  fubfequent  tranfadions  betweea 
Ruflia  and  China  have  been  founded. 

Since  the  year  1755,  no  caravans  have  been  fent  to 
Pe-kin.  Their  firft  difcontinuance  was  occafioned  by 
n  mifunderftanding  between  the  two  courts  of  Peteriburgh 
and  Pe*kin5  and,  though  a  reconciliation  afterwards  took 
place,  they  have  never  fmce  been  re-eftablilhed.  The 
prefent  Emprefs  of  Ruffia,  fenfible  that  the  monopoly  of 
the  fur-trade,  which  was  entirely  confined  to  the  caravans 
belonging  to  the  crown,  and  prohibited  to  individuals, 
was  prejudicial  to  commerce,  in  1762  wifely  gave  up,  in 
favour  of  her  fubjefts,  the  exclufive  privilege  which 
the  crown  enjoyed,  of  fending  caravans  to  Pe-kinj  and 
Kiatka,  a  place  near  the  Ruffian  frontiers,  is  now^the 

centre  of  commcKe  between  the  two  nations. 
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This  commerce  is  entirely  a  tnldc  of  barter.  The 
Ruffians  are  prohibited  to  export  iheit  own  coin ;  and 
they  find  it  more  advantageous  to  take  goods  in  exchange^ 
than  to  receive  bullion  at  the  Chinefe  ftandard.  The 
principal  commodities  which  Ruffia  exports  to  China 
are  furs  of  different  kinds,  the  moft  valuable  of  which 
are  thofe  of  fea  otters,  beavers,  foxes,  wolves,  martens, 
hhles  and  ermines.  The  greater  part  of  thefe  (kins  are 
brought  from  Siberia  and  the  newly-difcovered  iflands^ 
but,  as  they  cannot  fiirnifh  a  fupply  equal  to  the  demand, 
foreign  furs  are  imported  to  Peterfburgh,  and  thence 
tranfported  to  Kiatka.  England  alone  furnifhes  a  large 
quantity  of  beaver's  and  other  (kins,  chiefly  procured 
from  the  American  fettlements.  According  to  Mr.  Coxe, 
the  number  of  (kins  exported  to  Peterfburgh  in  the  year 
1777,  amounted  to  tWenty-feven  thoufand  three  hundred 
and  fixteen  beaver,  and  ten  thoufand  feven  hundred  and 
three  otter  (kins.  The  Rufiiaiis  alfo  fend  to  China  cloth 
of  various  kinds,  hardware,  and  live  cattle,  fuch  as  camels, 
horfes,  &c.  The  commodities  procured  from  China  are 
raw  and  manufaAured  filk,  cotton,  porcelain  of  all  forts, 
ihubarb,  mufk,  &c.  The  government  of  Ruffia  has  re- 
ferved  to  itfelf  the  exclufive  privilege  of  purchafing  rhu- 
baib :  it  is  brought  to  Kiatka  by  fome  Bucharian  mer- 
chants, who  have  entered  into  a  contraS  to  fupply  the 
crown  with  it  in  exchange  for  furs.  The  exportation 
of  the  befl  rhubarb  is  prohibited. by  the  Chinefe,  under 
the  feverefl  penalties :  it  is,  however,  procured  in  fuffi- 
cient  quantities,  fometimes  by  clandeflinely  mixing  it 
with  inferior  roots,  and  fometimes  by  means  of  a  contra- 
band trade.  Great  part  of  Europe  is  fupplied  with  this, 
drug  from  Ruffia. 

INTERIOR  ADMINISTRATION. 

In  this  vafl  empire  there  is  kept  a  regifler  or  general 
enumeration  of  all  the  people  by  families,  diftrids^  and 
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pfovinces,  comprehending  every  individual  without  regard 
to  age>  fex,  or  rank.  Befides  this,  there  is  a  fecond, 
which  is  partial,  containing  only  the  lower  clafTes 
of  people,  from  fixteen  to  fifty.  This  laft  roll  ferves  to 
regulate  every  thing  relating  to  vaflalage,  to  facilitate 
public  furveys,  and  to  affift  the  operations  of  the  police, 
&c.  By  means  of  thefe  regiftcrs,  a  fpeedy  and  certain 
method  is  always  found  of  afcertaining  the  fituation  of 
femilies  or  individuals  in  all  circumftances,  in  which  go- 
vernment  or  private  perfons  may  be  interefted.  They 
alfo  enable  the  government  to  judge  what  number  of 
people  have  perifhed  by  inundations,  earthquakes,  or 
epidemical  diftempersj  to  determine  what  fuccours  are 
ncceffary  in  years  of  fcarcity ;  to  know  the  ftate  of  agri- 
culture ;  how  far  manuiadures  can  be  extended ;  and 
what  number  of  military  people  each  canton  can  furniih. 
The  government  has  alfo  an  accurate  and  minute  account 
of  all  the  lands  in  each  diftritSl,  of  their  different  degrees 
of  fertility,  and  what  is  cultivated  in  them. 

Public  magazines  and  granaries^  furniflied  with  every 
kind  of  provifion  neceflary  for  relieving  the  diftrefles  of 
the  people,  in  cafe  of  public  calamities  or  unforcfeen  dif- 
afters,  are  erected  in  the  different  provinces.  Adminiftra- 
tion  are  always  provided  againft  every  event ;  and  as  they 
are  acquainted  with  the  minutefl  expence  neceflfary  to 
be  incurred,  every  thing  is  done  in  proper  feafon  with 
dignity,  and  without  embarraffinent.  Every  meafure  is 
carried  into  execution  with  the  confent  of  the  emperor. 
Memorials  are  prefented  to  him  by  the  different  tribunals> 
in  which  they  propofe  plans  for  promoting  the  happinefs 
of  the  people  and  the  welfare  of  the  ilate,  and  he  receives 
or  rejeSs  them  as  he  thinks  proper.  Thefe  tribunals  are 
cntrufted  with  the  execution  of  thofe  fchemes  which  are 
approved ;  they  keep  an  exa<ft  account  of  the  money  ex- 
pended, and  lay  their  documents,  properly  attefled,  be- 
fore him.    Legal  formality  is  clofely  adhered  to  in  all 
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'txaniaflions,  and  a  watchful  eye  is  kept  orer  ererf  ie^ 
partment  of  the  ftate. 

The  Chinefe  government  determines,  in  the  mlnuteft 
manner^  the  drefs  for  each  feafon,  and  likevife  the  price 
of  thofe  drefles  for  everf  age  and  condition*  The  em- 
peror himfelf  is  not  excepted  in  theiie  regulations :  his 
drefles  of  ceremony  are  more  or  lefs  fumptuous  according^ 
tx%  the  religious,  political,  or  domeftic  ceremonies  for 
which  he  ufes  thenu  The  particular  drefs  for  each  cJais 
is  fo  accurately  defcribed  in  the  fumptuary  code,  as  ta 
diftinguiih>  on  the  iirft  view,  the  rank  and  condition  of 
thofe  who  wear  it* 

Of  palaces  the  emperor  has  a  great  number.  Each  ca- 
pital of  a  province  contains  one,  which  is  made  the  refi- 
dence  of  the  viceroy.  There  are  fome  alfo  in  cities  of 
inferior  note,  which  are  appropriated  for  the  ufe  of  thofe 
mandarins  who  enjoy  places  under  government. 

Bridges  have  been  multiplied  in  China  in  proportion 
to  the  number  of  its  canals  and  rivers :  they  confift  of 
three,  five,  or  feven  arches ;  the  centre  is  from  thirty  to 
forty  feet  wide,  and  raifed  very  high,  that  barks  may 
eafily  pafs  without  lowering  their  mafts. 

The  utility  of  canals  muft  be  great  in  countries  where 
cultivation  is  carried  to  its  utmoft  extent,  as  is  the  cafe 
in  China,  and  it  enjoys  the  advantage  of  having  a  greater 
number  of  navigable  canals  than  any  other  country* 
Thefe  canals  are  from  twenty  to  thirty  yards  in  breadth, 
and  generally  bordered  with  cut  ftone,  which  has  the 
appearance  of  flate-coloured  marble.  - 

The  expence  of  conftrufting  and  repairing  thefe  ca- 
nals is  defrayed  by  government,  which  thus  affords  each 
province  the  ready  means  of  tranfporting  its  fuperfluities 
to  another,  and  of  receivmg  in  return  a  fupply  of  fuch 
commodities  as  it  may  want. 

Agriculture  is  the  principal  rcfource  of  the  Chinefr, 
who  confider  it  as  the  firft  and  moil  honourable  of  all 
profeffioas. 
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The  people  are.  allowed  to  ufe  a  portion  of  the  grain 
of  every  crop,  for  the  purpofes  of  brewing  and  diftilla-. 
tion ;  but  if  the  harveft  happens  to  be  bad,  an  order  is 
UTued  for  the  fufpenfion  of  thefe  operations.  \    . 

The  Chinefe  emperors  do   not  confine  themfelves  to 
the  publiihing  of  regulations  refpefting  agriculture,  but- 
they  encourage  it  by  their  own  example;  of  this  the  cele-. 
brated  ceremony,  in  which  the  emperor  tills  the  earth  with 
his  own  hands,  has  been  often  mentioned,  and  may  be 
confidered  as  a  proof.     This  ceremony  is  as  follo^vs  : 

Spring  begins  in  China  always  in  the  month  of.  Fe- 
bruary, but  hot  regularly  on  the  fame  day.  This  epochs^ 
is  determined  by  the  tribunal  of  Mathematics.  That 
of  Ceremonies  announces  it  to  the  emperor  by  a  memo- 
rial, in  which  every  thing  necefiary  to  be  done  by  the 
prince  on  that  occafion  is  mentioned  with  the  moft  fcru-. 
pulous  minutenefs.  He  firft  names  twelve  of  the  mo{t 
illuftrious  perfons  in  his  court  to  accompany  him,  and  to 
hold  the  plow  after  he  has  performed  his  part  of  the 
ceremony.  Thefe  are  always  three  princes  of  the  blood, 
and  nine  prefidents  of  fupreme  courts.  The  places  of 
thofewho  are  too  old  or  infirm  to  undergo  this  labour 
may  be  fupplied  by  their  affeflbrs,  but  they  muft  alvi^ys 
be  authorifed  by  the  emperor. 

This  feftival  is  preceded  by  a  facrificc  which  the  fove- 
reign  offers  up  to  the  Chang-tiy  or  Supreme  Being* 
The  emperor  prepares  himfelf  by  three  days  fafting,  and 
thofe  who  are  to  attend  him.  fubmit  tp  the  fame  regu-* 
lations.  Others  are  appointed  by  the  emperor  on  the 
evening  before  the  ceremony,  to  proftrate  themfelves  at 
the  fepiilchre  of  his  anceftors,  and  to  acquaint  them  that 
on  the  day  following  he  intends  to  celebrate  a  grand 
facrifice. 

The  place  where  the  emperor  offers  up  the  fpring  facri- 
fice, is  a  imall  mount,  a  few  furlongs -dift ant  from  the 
city,  fixty  feec  in  height :  this  elevation  is  exprefsly  pre- 
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ftribed  hy  {he  rules  of  th^  ceremony^  txA  caifliDt  be*  dtP 
ptnted  with.  The  emperor,  who  facr'fices  under  Ac  ti- 
de of  foVe-eign  pontiff,  invokes  the  Cbang-tij  and  prays^ 
for  abundance  in  &vour  of  his  people.  He  then  defcends^ 
jtcqompanied  by  the  pi^inccs  and  prqfidents,  who  arc  to  pot 
&eir  hands  to  the  plow  adong  with  him.  The  field  iet 
:tpsirt  fbr  this  purpofe  is  at  a  ftnall  diftance  firom  themount* 
forty  labourers  are  feleAed  to  yoke  the  oxen>  and  to  pre** 
pare  the  feeds  which  the  emperor  mnft  fow.  Thefe  feeds, 
are  of  five  different  kinds,  and  ilich  as  are  confidered  as^ 
the  moft  ufefut  and  neceffary,  viz.  wheat,  rice,  millet, 
beans,  and  another  fpecies  of  millet,  called  by  the  Chinefe 
Ceo4eang*  Thefe  arc  brought  to  the  fpot  in  magnificent 
boxes,  carried  by  persons  of  the  moft  diftinguiflied  rank. 

The  emperdr  takes  hoM  of  the  plow,  and  turns  up  fe- 
•feral  furrows.  The  princes  do  the  fame  in  fucceffiony 
and  after  them  the  prefidents.  The  fovereign  then  throws 
ihto  the  earth  the  five  kinds  of  feed  before  mentionedy 
after  which  four  pieces  of  cotton  doth,  proper  for  making 
drefles,  ai^  -diftf ibuted^  to  each  of  the  labourers  who  aC- 
^fted  in  yoking  the  oxen,  and  who  prepared  the  feeds. 
The  (ame  prefent  is  made  to  forty  other  perfons,  more 
advanced  in  years,  who  have  been  only  ipedators  of  the 
ceremony.  This  ceremony  certainly  ftrikes  the  minds  of 
the  labouring  people,  and  greatly  contributes  to  encourage 
fteir  induftry^ 

We  cannot  JuJge  of  the  Chinefe  peafintry  fr«n  thofe 
©f  Europe ;  clpecially  in  what  relates  to  the  advantages 
acquired  by  education.  Free  fehools  are  very  numerous 
in  every  province  of  China,  and  many  of  the  villages  are 
not  deftitute  of  this  advantage.  The  fons  of  the  poor  are 
there  received  as  readily  as  thofe  of  the  rich,  and  their 
duties  and  ftudies  are  the  fame ;  the  attention  of  the  ma- 
fters  is  equally  divided  between  them ;  and  from  the  moft 
bbfcure  fource  talents  often  fpring,  which  afterwards  make 
a  ctn^cuous  figure  on  the  grand  ftagc  cf  life.    Indeed^ 


nothing  is  more  xronnion  in  China,  Aan  to  fie  thefon  qf 
a  peafant,  governcr  of  that  province  in  which  his  £^her 
long  toiled,  in  cultivating  only  a  few^  .acres. 

The  Cbincfe  have  been  greatly  reproached  for  their  in^ 
liumanity  in  murdering  and  expofmg  their  children.  And 
though  neither  the  one  ncH*  the  other  is  author! fed  by  any 
3aw,  both,  and  particularly  the  latter,  ase  fandlioned  t>^ 
circumftances ;  but  thefe  melancholy  fcenes  are  howev^ 
much  lefs  frequent  than  has  been  reported  in  Europe. 

The  crime  of  murder  ng  child'-en,  in  China,  is  moft 
conunonly  owing  to  the  fanaticifm  of  iddatry — a  ianaticifin 
which  prevails  only  among  the  loweft  of  the  people,  aii4 
is  in  obedience  to  the  oracle  of  a  bonze,  to  deliver  Aeodr 
felves  from  the  power  of  magic  ipells,  or  to  difcharge  a 
vow.  Thefe  infatuated  wretches  then  precipitate  their 
children  into  the  river,  by  which  they  imaging  they  mal^e 
an  expiatory  facrifice  to  the  fpirit  of  the  river. 

It  frequently  happens  that  the  bodies  of  children  whicfa 
.are  feen  floating  on  the  water,  have  not  been  thrown  into 
it  till  after  their  death  ;*and  the  fame  Jikewife  is  the  cafe 
with  many  of  thofw  found  in  the  ftreets,  or  Jying  near  the 
public  roads.  This  has  given  occafion  to  thinlj:  the  crime 
of  murder  more  common  than  it  is.  The  poverty  of  ttve 
parents  fuggefts  this  .ftep,  becaufe  their  children  are  Jthoa 
l>uried  at  the  expence  of  the  police. 

With  refpeft  to  thofe  children  who  are  expofed  alxvc^ 
igovermnent  employs  as  much  vigilance  to  have  them  cai;*. 
ried  away,  as  it  beftows  care  on  their  education.  This 
iCertaiqly  is  tolerating  the  cuftom,  and  giving  people  inti- 
mation to  expnfe  tiieir  .children  in  the  night  time,  an^ 
DO  doubt,  encourages  the  praftice ;  but  the  di<^ates  of 
Jlu^^lnity  feem  here  to  be  -wnited  with  tliot;  of  pol  cy. 

Nothing  is  negleftcd  in  China  that  has  any  relation  to 
government,  and  adminift ration  confider  even  the  gazette 
^  an  eflenti^l  part  of  the  politick  conflitution.  This 
gazette  i»  pxiu^i    daily   ^  P.e-Jdn9  and   is  cir<:ujau4 

Rr  2 
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throughout  every  province  of  the  empire.  It  contains  an 
account  of  all  thofe  objefts  to  which  the  attention  of  ad- 
miriiftration  is  direfted,  and  adminiftration  are  remifs  in 
nothing  ;  they  enter  into  the  minuted  details ;  grant  fuc- 
"  cour  in  proper  fenfon;  reward  with  liberality,  and  punifli 
with  juftice.  Nothing  is  infer  ted  in  this  gazette  which 
has  not  been  fubmitted  to  the  emperor,  or  which  has  not 
come  immediately  from  him;  and  inevitable  death  would 
be, the  confequence  to  any  one  who  fhould  infert  any  thing 
falfe  in  this  minifterial  paper. 

No  law  or  fentence  is  of  any  force  until  the  emperor's 
Teal  is  affixed  to  it.  This  feal  is  about  eight  inches  fquarc, 
of  fine  jafper,  a  kind  of  precious  ftone  highly  valued  in 
China.  The  fovereign  only  is  entitled  to  have  a  feal  of 
this  fubftance.  Thofe  which  he  gives  to  princes  are  made 
of  gold ;  thofe  of  the  viceroys  and  great  mandarins,  of 
filver ;  and  thofe  of  inferior  mandarins  or  magiftratcs  muft 
be  made  of  lead  or  copper ;  and  their  fize  is  larger  or 
fmaller,  according  to  the  rank  which  they  hold  as  manda- 
rins, or  in  the  tribunals. 

The  authority  of  infpeftors  fent  into  any  of  the  pro- 
vinces, is  confirmed  alfo  by  the  feal  of  the  emperor.  The 
duty  of  thefe  deputies  is  to  examine  into  the  conduft  of 
governors,  magiftratcs,  and  private  individuals;  and  if 
any  of  them  think  it  his  duty  to  fummon  the  viceroy  be- 
fore his  tribunal — this  great  man,  with  all  his  importance, 
is  obliged  to  attend.  Has  a  fuperior  behaved  ill  to  an 
inferior  magiftrate — the  former  becomes  the  prifoner  of 
the  infpeftor ;  and,  until  he  has  cleared  himfelf  from  every 
imputation,  he  is  fufpended  from  his  office.  The  viceroy, 
on  the  contrary,  is  permitted  to  enjoy  his,  until  the  infpec- 
tor's  report  is  made  to  the  emperor,  which  generally  de-» 
cides  his  fete. 

The  emperor  himfelf  fometimes  thinks  proper  to  dif- 
charge  the  duty  of  thefe  infpeftors  in  fome  of  the  pro- 
vinces j  and  Kang'hiy  one  pf  the  moft  celebrated  *f  th^ 
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'^Chinefe  monarchs,  gave,  in  the  like  ciicumflancc,  a  me- 
morable example  of  fevere  j  uftice.  Having  retired  a  little 
way  from  his  attendants,  he  perceived  on  old  man  weep- 
ing bitterly :  *  What  do  you  weep  for  ?'   faid  the  emperor. 

*  My  lord/  replied  the  eld  man,  who  did  not  know  the 
■perfon  of  his  fovereign,  *  I  had  only  one  fon,  in  whom 

*  all  my  hopes  were  centered,  and  who  might  have  become 
"'*  the  fupport  of  my  family ;  a  Tartar  mandarin  has  torn 

*  him  from  me,  and  carried  him  away  by  force.     I  am 

*  now  deprived  of  every  affiftance,  and  know  not  where 
^  to  feek  relief;  for  how  can  a  poor  feeble  old  man  like 

*  me  obtain  juftice  from  the  governor  againft  a  power- 

*  ful  man !'— *  Your  fon  will  be  reftored/  faid  the  em- 
peror, without  making  himfelf  known: — ^  conduft  me  to 

*  the  houfe  of  the  mandarin  who  has  been  guilty  of  this 

*  aft  of  violence.*  The  old  man  obeyed,  and  after  ha- 
ving travelled  two  hours,  they  arrived  at  the  mandarin's 
lioufe,  who  little  expeSed  fuch  a  vifit. 

The  emperor's  retinue  arrived  almoft  at  the  fame  time 
as  the  prince ;  and  the  houfe  of  the  mandarin  was  foon 
filled  and  furrounded.  As  he  could  not  deny  his  guilt, 
the  emperor  immediately  condemned  him  to  lofe  his  head; 
and  this  fcntencc  was  executed  upon  the  fpot.  The  em- 
peror then  turning  towards  the  old  man,  with  a  grave 
tone,  addrefled  him  thus :  '  I  appoint  you  to  the  office 

*  of  the  criminal  whom  I  have  now  put  to  death ;  be  care- 

*  ful  to  difcharge  the  duties  of  it  with  more  moderation 

*  than  ycur  predeceffbr,  and  take  warning  by  his  crime 

*  and  puniflimcnt,  left  you  yourfelf  become  an  example 

*  to  others.' 

The  viceroy  of  a  province  is  diftinguifhed  by  the  title 
of  Tfong'tou ;  and  ]poflefres  in  his  diftricSt  a  pov*'er  almoft 
unlimited.  When  he  goes  round  the  province  to  difcharge 
the  duties  of  his  office,  his  retinue  difplays  imperial  pomp 
and  magnificence,  and  he  never  quits  his  palace  without 
a  guard  of  an  hundred  men.     He  is  receiver-general  of 
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the  taxes  cdlciSted  in  his  province,  which  he  tranfinits  to 
the  capital  after  referving  what  is  neceiTary  for  the  wants 
of  the  province.  All  law-fuits  muft  be  brought  before 
his  tribunal,  and  he  has  the  power  of  condemning  criminals 
to  death :  but  neither  his  fentence,  nor  thofe  of  the  cri- 
minal court,  can  be  executed  until  they  have  been  con* 
£nned  and  approved  by  the  empero". 

Every  Hien  or  bailiwick  is  under  the  infpe&ion  of  a 
mandarin,  wbofe  buiineis  is  to  adminifter  juftice,  to  fetde 
any  differences  that  may  arTe  between  individuals,  and  to 
inflid  punifhment  on  thofe  who  are  in  the  wrong.  He 
receives  alfo  the  tribute  which  each  family  pays  to  the 
emperor. 

Every  three  years  die  viceroy  (ends  to  cotvt  a  report 
cf  the  cox)du<St  and  behaviour  of  the  mandarins  (ubordinate 
to  him.  This  report  determines  their  fate ;  accordii^  to 
its  contents,  they  are  either  continued  or  difgraced. 

Thofe  of  whofe  condud  he  makes  an  unfavourable  re- 
port, ar^e  pmitfhed  in  proportion  to  their  delinquency,  and 
rewards  are  beftowed,  according  to  die  fame  rule,  on  thoie 
who  have  been  mentioned  in  favourable  terms. 

A  flngular  regulation  exifts  with  refpe£l  to  degraded 
mandarins  in  China  \  every  mandarin  who  is  removed  to  an 
inferior  office,  is  obliged,  at  the  head  of  all  thofe  precepts 
or  warrants  which  he  iiTues,  to  mention  the  number  of 
fteps  he  has  loft,  as  follows :  ^  I,  fuch  a  mandarin,  degraded 
*  three,  four,  or  fix  fteps,  according  as  the  cafe  may  be^ 
^  order  and  command,'  &c. 

The  infpcSor  of  a  proyincc  has  a  very  extenfive  author 
rity  over  thefe  inferior  manda];ins.  He  can,  by  his  own 
power,  deprive  them  of  their  employments,  if  their  of? 
fence  be  great ;  and  he  only  coAults  the  court  in  cafes 
where  immediate  puniflinient  is  not  neceiTary. 

The  father,  fon,  brother,  uncle,  and  grandibn,  are  never 
admitted  together  into  any  cf  the  tribunals  at  Pe^kin  ;  and 
relations  in  the  fourth  degree  cannot  have  a  feat  a(  thf 
fame  time  in  any  cf  the  provincial  tribunals. 
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All  mandarins,  whether  Tartars  or  Chinefe,  of  arms, 
or  of  letters,  are  obliged,  every  three  years,  to  give  in 
an  exaft  account  of  the  faults  they  have  committed  in  dif-* 
diarging  the  duties  of  their  office*  This  confeffion  is 
Examined  at  court,  if  it  comes  from  a  mandSarin  belonging 
to  any  of  the  four  firfl  clailes ;  but  the  confeffions  of  the 
mandarins  in  the  lower  dalles,  muft  be  laid  before  the 
provincial  tribunal  of  the  governor:  government  alfe 
makes  private  inquiry  to  difcover  whether  in  this  con- 
Ibflion  fktidt  regard  has  been  paid  to  truth. 

Thefe  informations  are  addrefled  to  the  Tribunal  of 
Mandarins,  and  are  there  carefully  examined ,  the  merits 
and  demerits  are  carefully  weighed  in  the  balance  of  juffice, 
^md  the  names  of  the  examined  mandarins  are  afterwards 
Ibrmed  into  three  clafTes.  The  firft  confxfting  of  thofe 
for  whom  rewards  and  preferment  are  intended ;  the  few 
cond,  of  thofe  whofe  conduft  dcfervcs  reprehenfion,  and 
to  whom  gentle  admonition,  accompanied  with  a  kvr 
oblique  hints  refpe£ling  their  future  condud^,  will  be 
given ;  and  the  third  of  thofe  whom  it  is  intended  to  fuf* 
pcnd  for  a  certain  time,  or  to  remove  for  ever  from  their 
employments. 

We  have  already  given  an  account  of  the  war  eftablifh- 
ments,  and  military  difcipline  of  China.  We  fhall,  how- 
#ver,  add  a  few  words  on  that  fubjed  as  far  as  it  relates 
to  the  interference  of  government.  Nothing  is  negledled 
by  adminiftration  that  can  tend  to  excite  emulation  among 
the  troops,  or  engage  them  to  refpe£i  the  civil  laws. 

A  great  part  of  the  Tartar  fun-lies  are  lodged  in  bar- 
racks, ereded  ia  the  fuburbs  of  Pe-kin,  or  in  the  adjacent 
country,  where  every  common  ibldier  is  allowed  a  feparate 
apartment  for  the  ufe  of  his  fam*ly,  and  there  are  houfes  for 
the  officers,  fuited  to  their  rank,  and  even  public  fchools, 
where  the  Tartar  youth  receive  a  proper  education. 

The  principal  military  offices  are  held  by  Tartars : 
this  precaution  is  taken  to  maintain  their  conquefl,  indc* 
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pendent  of  the  fuperiority  which  they  have  over  the  Ciii«- 
ne(e,  in  point  of^arllke  genius.  In  times  of  war  an  exa& 
journal  is  kept  of  every  military  tranfa£iion>  and  thofe  ore 
particularly  mentioned,  who  have  given  proofs  of  remark- 
able courage,  or  difplayed  examples  of  fuperior  (kill.  Pro- 
motion is  the  confequence  to  thofe  who  have  fignalized 
themfelves,  if  they  furvive ;  if  not,  the  rewards  which 
they  have  merited  are  conferred  on  their  widows,  children^ 
or  brothers^  Neither  the  father  of  a  numerous  family,  an 
only  fon,  nor  the  fon  of  an  aged  widow,  is  obliged  to 
perform  military  fervice,  unlefs  the  ftate  be  in  great  dan- 
ger, or  in  cafes  of  the  moil  urgent  neceflity.  Govern- 
ment then  advances  money  to  thofe  who  enlift ;  they  alio 
receive  double  pay ;  the  firft  for  themfelves,  and  the  fc- 
cond  for  their  family :  and  this  they  enjoy  till  their 
return^ 

That  efteem  in  which  military  men  are  held  in  time  of 
danger,  feems,  in  China,  to  ceafe,  almoft  the  inftant  that 
the  danger  is  over.  On  thefe  occafions  government  be- 
ftows,  with  a  lavifh  hand,  diflin^lions,  rewards,  and 
honours  of  every  kind ;  and  it  extends  its  favours  to  the 
loweft  military  clafs.  Does  a  common  horfe  or  foot  foldier 
fall  in  battle,  his  hair,  his  bow,  or  his  labre,  is  tranf- 
mittcd  to  his  family,  to  be  intered,  inftcad  of  his  body^ 
in  the  fepulchre  of  his  anceftors.  An  eulogium,  fiiited 
to  what  he  has  atchieved,  is  added,  to  be  engraven  on  the 
tomb  in  which  thefe  relics  are  depofitcd.  A  ftill  greater 
fhare  of  diftinftion  is  beftowed  on  officers  who  have  fallen 
in  defence  of  their  country.  Either  their  whole  armour, 
their  afhcs,  their  bones,  or  their  entire  bodies,  arc  con- 
veyed to  their  relations.  Their  rank,  or  the  manner  in 
which  they  have  diftinguifhed  themfelves,  generally  ferves 
as  a  rule  upon  thefe  occafions :  ceremonies  are  performed 
in  commemoration  of  fome,  and  monuments  are  ere<Sled 
to  others.  The  body  of  an  officer,  or  the  hair  of  a  com- 
mon foldier,  is  thus  often  tranrported,  to  the  diftance  of 
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tt^dioiiTandor  fifteen  hundred  leagues.  The  latter,  as  well 
as  the  former*  is  mentioned  with  honour  ia  the  Gazette : 
h(s  name  thus  pailes  before  the  eyes  of  the  public^  and 
th^ce  into  the  General  Hiftory  of  the  empires 

The  degradation^  or  difmiflion  of  a  fuperior  6fficer  iii 
Cnina^  can  ndtber  fix  a  iligaia  oti  the  character  of  his 
fon,  nor  in  the  leaft  impede  his  promotion;  When  the  fon 
is  aiked  by  tJie  emperor  refpecting  his  family,  he  will 
reply,  (5ooIly — My  father  was  dif graced  for  a  certain  offence  p 
my  grandfather  was  beheaded  for  fuch  a  crime ;  and  yetj 
this  acknowledgement  is  not  in  the  leaft  detrimenbd  to  the 
petfon  who  makes  it. 

We  have  already  had  occafion  to  mention  in  this  work, 
the  ^ittes  of  the  blood  in  China*,  ajid  as  Europeans  may 
form  very  falfe  ideas  refpecting  their  fituation,  credit  and 
Influence  in  adminiftration,  we  fhall  ofFer  a  few  additional 
remarks.  All  their  privileges  confift  in  certain  rights  of 
reprefentationi  and  in  being  tried  by  their  peers  only*. 
They  cannot  depend  upon  that  dillinction  which  is  con- 
ferred by  riches^  ot  annexed  to  place.  Every  thing  in 
this  methodical  empire  is  fubmitted  to  an  examination. 
The  yellow  girdle  only  is  what  thefe  piinces  inherit  by  birth, 
and  this  right  belongs  only  to  thofe  who  are  dcfcended  in 
21  right  line  from  the  retgniflfg  dynafty;  The  names  of 
their  children,  whether  girls  Or  boys,  the  year,  month'  an(f 
diy  of  their  birth,  are  infcribed  in  a  large  ydlow  book, 
particularly  appropriated  for  tliis  purpofe.  An  orange 
girdle  is  the  diflinguiihing  mark  of  collateral  princes; 
and  the  names  of  their  children  ^re  regiftered  iix  a  red 
booki  The  eipperor  alone  determines  the  furnames  of 
princes  of  the  reigning  branch^ 

When  the  princes  and  princefles  of  the  laft  clafs  havdJ 
attained  to  the  age  of  fifteen,  they  prefent  a  petition  to 
the  emperor,  requefting  permiflion  to  marry.  Princes  of 
the  direct  line  may  omit  this  formula;  but  if  they  are 
deiirous  of  being  connected  by  marriage  with  any  (i(  the 

S  f 
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Mogul  or  Kalka  princw,  theymaft  firft  obtain  tie  ehipe^ 
lor's  confent. 

Tlie  rank  even  of  the  emperor's  fons,  except  of  his 
immediate  fijccdfor,  diminiihes  one  degree  every  genera- 
lion.  At  the  feventfi,  the  eldeft  of  thcfi?  branches  only 
has  a  title  to  wear  the  yellow  girdle;  the' reft  find  diem- 
^^Ives  (link  to  the  rank  of  plain  citizens. 

An  hefoditary  fovereignty  pafTes^  with'  all  ?ts  rights, 
from  one  eldeft  fon  to  another,  unleft  the  pofieflbr  forfeits 
his  title  by  being  guilty  of  fomc  crimen'  In  foch  a  cafe^- 
Ihe  emperor  s^points  to  the  fucceffion,  either  one  of  Ki9 
younger  brothers,  or  a  coufm  j  but  thefe  muft  be  cboferi 
from  the  feme  branchy  as  the  lawful  branch  cannot  be 
^eprivecFof  this  right,  unlets  all  thofe  are  condemned  who 
compofe  it. 

T'hc  only  hereditary  awthwity  of  the  other  princes  exift^ 
among  the  troops  caHed  the  Tartar  bands,  wheve  they  enjoy 
that  rank  which  they  derive  from  their  birth :  in  every 
thing  elfe,  they  are  on  a  level  with  others ;  at  flated  pe- 
f  iods^  they  are  fubjidbed  to  a  military  examination  ;  and 
they  are  always  promoted  or  degraded^  according  to  their 
knowledge  and  fkill.  The  heir  apparent,  and  the  princes, 
his  fons,  undergo  the  fame  trial*,  with  this  only  diftin£tion  ; 
fehools  are  eftabliihed  for  their  ufc  only,  and  their  literary* 
and  militarv  examinations  are  made  before  their  own 
fnaflers.  After  thefe  examinations,  of  whi«h  an  exa^l 
regifler  is  kept,  tkey  are  promoted,  as  opportunity  offi;r5, 
te  offices  of  greater  or  lefs  importance,  according  to  th« 
genius  and  abilities  which  they  have  difplayed. 

There  are  particular  titles  and  degrees  of  rank  which 
belong  to  the  imperial  family  only  ;  but  the  law  has  pre^ 
fcribcd  the  age  at  which  they  may  be  enjoyed,  and  the 
manner  in  which  they  muA  be  obtained  when  claimed  by 
birth  right,  as  the  rccompence  of  mr?rit,  or  when  fougbt^ 
for  by  iutcrcft* 
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The  title  ©f  prince  docs  not  convey  to  Aofe  who  ewjoy 
fti  a  right  of  fitting  In  any  tribunal :  on  the  other  hand* 
as  jjgc  have  before  obferved*  princes  cannot  be  tried  but  by 
a  tribunal  eftabliihed  entirely  for  themfelves.  Neidiet 
their  criminal  nor  civil  ajSairs  can  he  broi^bt  befove 
'any  other  court  but  tbe  T/oi^g-gin-fou,  or  Tribunal  of 
Princes.  Whoever  infuUs  any  prince  of  the  imperial  fa* 
inily»  who  is  decorated  with  the  yellow  gir<}Ie»  is  put  to 
death  without  remilTion.  But  this  is  not  the  cafe  if  tbe 
prittce  has  omitted  or  negle£ied  to  put  on  his  yellow 
girdle  :  the  affair  then  becomes  a  cafe  between  citizen  and 
citizen;  and  the  aggrcflbr  eicapes  with  a  baftinading* 
Ji  prinoe  is^  however,  never  expofed  to  this  dilgrace,  even 
^ter  he  has  been  condemned  by  his  tribunal  ;  for  be  can 
pummute  corporeal  punifliment  for  a  fine  ;  and  fen* 
teace  of  death  pafled  againft  him,  cannot  be  put  in  cx« 
ccution  until  tbe  emperor's  confent  is  obtained^ 

The  privileges  of  untided^princes  are  much  lefs  exten^^ 
five.  The  general  police  has  almoft  the  favie  authosity 
over  them  as  over  every  oithcr  citizen  s  it  may  repriroan4 
and  admonifla  them>  and  even  commit  them  to  pufbn^ 
If'  they-are  brought,  befoi^e  its  tribuoal  to  be  tried»  thcj 
ore  treated  with  the  t^tmoft  rigpur  ;  and  no  fum  of  money, 
however  great,  can  exempt  themfcogi  pupfihment. 
,  ^hus  have  we  briefly  /ketched  the  nature,  pojiicy,  and 
fulminillratjoa  of  the  ChineCe  government,  a  government 
which  has  xxiited  through  ages  ^  for « t^e  new  n^aftefs  of 
China  made  ao  change :  they  adopted  the  ^tnden/t 
form,  and  it  ftill  fubfifts^  The  Tartar  conqu^erors  fub- 
mitted  to  the  laws  and  cuAoms  of  the  conquered ;  and 
were  contented  with  reforming  abyfes,  which  had  Infen.* 
fibly  crept  in,  and  which  a  wife  govemmeot  can  neither 
tmlerate  nor  permit.  China,  tbesefore,  appears  to  have 
gained  much  by  a  resolution  which  feemed  likely  to  occa** 

6m  its  mn. 
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The  Tartars  have  never  yet  given  any  but  eiDper«q| 
worthy  of  governing  thb  immenfe  empire,  and  emperors 
who  have  always  governed  it  by  themfelvds.  Whatever 
faults  are  difcovered,  are  not,  therefore,  to  be  imputed  to 
the  Emperors,  but  to  the  fyftem  of  government  itfelf,  whidi 
we  may  venture  to  pronounce  radically  bad,  for  fuch 
all  governments  mud  be  that  are  not  in  the  bands  of  the 
people  thcipfelves.  Thefe  princes  beftow  more  care  and  at« 
Cention  on  the  Chmefe  than  on  their  natural  fubjefils.  K 
a  difpute  arifes  between  a  Chinefe  and  a  Tartar,  the  for- 
mer muft  have  greatly  deviated  from  the  rules  of  jufiice^ 
if  he  rs  not  found  to  be  m  the  right,  even  by  the  tribunalsn 
which  are  all  comgoOed  of  half  Chinefe  and  half  Tartan* 
This  policy  is  c^fily  comprehended  ;  but  neverthelds  it 
difplays  prudence  and  wifdom.  The  (lighted  fault  com- 
mitted by  a  Tartar  mandarin  k  feverely  punUhed  ;  but 
the  puniihment  of  the  greateft  is  often  mitigated,  if  the 
idcKnquent  be  a  Chinefe.  |t  i^  among  the  Tartars  ia 
particular,  that  government  endeavours  to  encourage  a 
tafte  for  arms,  keep  up  difcipline,  and  excite  a  military 
fpirit.  An  officer  of  that  nation  is  fure  to  be  puniflicd 
if  he  m  the  kafl  negleds  his  duty  ;  however  fmali  his 
cfFence  may  be,  be  is  always  dVmittcfi.  A  Ghincfe  officer 
may  be  forgiven,  but  a  Tartar  is  never  pardoned. 

It  will  appear  evident  to  the  reader,  that  every  pecfoft 
in  China  who  holds  a  place  under  government,  whether 
in  the  civil  or  military  department,  always  imagines 
that  he  fees  a  fword  fufpended  oyer  his  head.  He  can- 
not  forcfcc  ht$  defliny  even  when  cited  before  the  empe- 
ror's tribunal.  Th^  time,  particular  drcumftances,  or 
the  neceffity  there  may  be  of  milking  an  example,  fome- 
times  all  concur  to  render  his  punifhment  inevitable.  . 

The  faults  puniihed  with  greateft  feverity  are  thofc 
which  wound  the  interefls  of  the  people  :  they  therefort 
(i^l^om  fall  a  prey  to  that  elafs  of  petty  tyrants,  who,  if 
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iV>t  narrowly  watched,  might  gradually  defolate  the  em- 
pire. Every  great  mandarin  i&  refponlible  for  the  faults 
icommitted  by  hb  fubaltems ;  ho  is  the  ihfpedor  who 
watches  over  their  condudl,  and  as  we  ipay  fay  tlieir 
furety ;  he  would  be  pyniihed  for  their  faults,  did  he 
neglect  to  inform  himfelf  of  them,  or  to  expofe  them. 

The  literati  are  always  honoured  and  efleemed  :  they 
enjo^  every  privilege  and  diftindion  :tnneved  to  that  title  ; 
4>ut  government  checks  their  pride,  and  encourages  their 
labours*  The  feverity  of  their  examinations  will  pre* 
vent  this  clafs  frofn  multiplying  too  much  ;  it  wiU  be  lefs 
numerous,  but  more  learned  and  ufeful. 

The  Tartar  government  beftows  more  care  and  atten- 
tion on  this  clafs  of  people,  than  on  any  other*  No  com- 
motion, however  fmall,  no  infunre£lion,  however  flighty 
remains  unpunilhed,  and  the  mandarin  who  has  occafi. 
oned  it,  or  who  did  not  endeavour  to  prevent  it,  is  treat- 
ed with  Aill  gie^ter  feverity^  In  a  word,  the  prefent 
government  is  fo  rigid  towards  the  great,  and  fo  mild 
^d  friendly  to  the  people,  that  it  is.  doubtful  if  they 
tirould  not  be  as  much  afraid  of  lofing  their  new  mafterSf 
as  their  npw  niafters  would  be  of  loiing  them, 
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A  O  judge  projjerly  of  the  religious  fyftem  of  the  Chi- 
nefc,  the  ancient  and  permanent  religion  of  the  ftate  mult 
not  be  confounded  With  popular  fuperftitions  introduced 
in  latter  ages.  The  primitive  wdrfliip  of  the  ancient 
Chinefc  has  continued  invariably  the  fiime,  even  to  tht 
prefcnt  time.  This  doarine  t)f  the  early  ages  has  expe- 
rienced no  change  from  a  long  fucceffion  of  years,  politi-< 
cal  j-evohitions,  nor  die  fantaftical  dreams  cf  philofephers; 
it  is  at  prefent  the  only  religion  avowed  by  government, 
fblloyred  by  the  emperor,  grandees,  and  literati,  and  au« 
thorifed  to  be  publicly  taught.  We  fhall  therefore  firft 
colleft  tho&'fcattcred  opinions  neceflary  to  convey  an  idea 
of  it  to  our  ire^ers,  and  afterwa^^ds  give  a  detail  of  the 
modern  fc£h. 

ANCIENT   RELIGION    OF   CHINA. 

Father  Amiot,  an  able  judge  of  the  literatiire,  hiflory, 
^d  ancient  monuments  of  China^  gives,  in  the  following 
WQrds^  the  refult  of  his  long  and  laborious  refearches 
refpccling  the  origin  pf  the  Chinefe^  and  of  their  primi« 
tive  r^ligion^ 
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'  ^  "tht  Cliincfe  are  »  cRffini!  peojrfe,  ^d  have  ptefenrcd* 
*<  the  charaflcrifftc  ir^arks  of  tfieir  firfr  origin;  a  people 
••*  Whofe  primitive  dbdrine  wiK  be  found  to  agree  in  it$ 
*•  efiehttal  parts  widi  tftc  do<Srinc  of  the  chofen  people,' 
**  before  Mobs,  "by  the  commairf  of  God  himfelf,  haJ 
•*  cortfigned  the  explanation  of  it  to  the  facred  records  5 
**  a  people  trhofe  traditional  knowledge,  when  freed  from 
•*  whatever  the  ignoi'ance  or  fap^rfttioft  of  latter  ages  has 
"  aAfed  to  it,  may  be  traCei  back  from  age  to  age, 
*•  wilfhout  itrterraption,  even  to  the  renewal  of  the  human 
•*  race  by  the  grandfon  of  Noah.** 

We  have  indeed  every  hifioi'ical  probability  to  fupport 
«s  in  believing,  that  tHe  colony  which  firft  peopled  China 
was  compofed  of  the-  immediate  defcendantsr  of  Noah, 
Full  of  refpeft  for  that  diftingniflied  patriarch,  whom*  thfey 
confident  as  their  common  chief  c^  head,  they  muft  haVe 
carried  along  with  them  the  paternal  inftruiflions  they  re- 
vived from  his  mouth,  his  precei«s  refpefting  the  belief 
and  religious  worfllip  which  prevailed  at  that  time^  and 
the  whole  treafiire  of  antediluvian  knowledge.  The  tra- 
^lons  of  the  patriarchs  no  doubt  formed  the  firft  religi- 
ous code  of  the  colonies  that  departed  from  the  plains  of 
Sfainar;  and  thcfc  traces  of  primitive  re%ioa  may  be 
found  in  the  oldeft  books  of  the  moft  ancient  nations. 
The  canonical  books  of  the  Chinefe  dvery  where  conflnrf 
the  idea  of  a  Supreme  Being,  the  Creator  and  Preferver  of 
all  things.  They  mention  him  under  the  n&mes  of  Trent 
Qr  Heaven;  Cbang-tien,  or  Sttprefne  Ifea*oen ;  Chang- tty  or 
Supreme  Lord:  and  of  Hoang^chan-fiy  or  Sovereign  and 
Supreme  Lord:  names  correfponding  to  thofe  which  we 
life  when  we  fpeak  of  divinity  5  God^  the  Lord^  the  AU 
fnighfjt  the  Moji  High.  "  This  Supreme  Being,"  fay 
thefe  books,  "  is  the  principle  of  every  thing  that  exifts, 
"  and  the  Father  of  all  living ;  he  is  eternal,  immoveable, 
^  and  independent  j  his  power  knows  no  bounds  ;  his  fight 
^^  equally  comprehends  the  paft,  the  preferit,  and  the  future. 
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^  and  penetrates  even  to  the  inmoft  recedes  of  tbe  hnrU 
^  Heaven  and  earth  are  under  his  government:  all  events^ 
^  all  revolutions  are  the  confequences  of  Jiis  difpenfations 
^  and  will.  He  is  pure^  holy,  and  impartial ;  wickednefs- 
^  ofFends  his  fight,  but  he  beholds  with  an  eye  of  compla-> 
"  cency  the  virtuous  actions  of  men.  Severe,  yet  juft,  be 
^  puniflies  vice  in  an  exemplary  manner,  even  in  princes 
^  and  rulers,  and  often  precipitates  the  guilty,  to  crown 
^^  with  honour  the  man  who  walks  after  his  own  heart, 
^  and  whom  he  hath  raifed  from  obfcurity.  Good,  mer-* 
^  ciful,  and  full  of  pity,  he  forgives  on  the  rq)entance  of 
*^  die  wicked ;  and  public  calamitIeS|  and  the  irregularity 
^  of  the  feafons,  are  only  falutary  warnings,  which  his  fa- 
"  therly  goodnefs  gives  to  men,  to  Induce  them  t6  reform 
*^  and  amend-"  Such  are  the  charade  and  attributes  of 
the  Divinity  which  are  declared  in  almoft  every  page  of  the 
ChoU'hlng^  and  other  canonical  books.' 

Do  deftrudtive  rains,  or  exceffive  drought,  threaten  to 
deftroy  the  rifmg  crops,  and  to  blaft  the  hopes  of  the  huf« 
bandman — is  a  virtuous  emperor  attacked  by  ficknefs,  and 
is  ]^  life  of  the  father  of  hjs  people  in  danger — Sacrifices 
are  immediately  prepared,  and  folemn  vows  are  addreiTed  to 
the  Tierif  and  often  not  in  vain.  Has  a  wicked  prince  been 
ftruck  dead  by  lightning — this  punifliment  is  not  confi- 
dered  as  the  tSz&  of  chance,  it  is  attributed  to  the  anger 
of  the  Tien^  to  his  vifible  juftice,  and  to  the  power  of  his 
avenging  arm^ 

The  condufl  of  the  firft  emperors  in  times  of  difafter 
and  public  calamity,  prove  what  exalted  notions  they  had  ' 
formed  of  the  juftice  and  holinefs  of  the  Supreme  Being< 
Not  contented  with  putting  themfelves  under  the  protect 
tion  of  the  7/V/j,  with  offering  facrifices,  and  addrefEnjf 
prayers  to  him,  they  aimed  to  difcover  what  fecret  faults 
they  had  committed,  which  might  have  called  down  the 
vengeance  of  Heaven  on  their  people.  They  often  ac- 
k;iov/l>:dged  their  faults  in  prefencs  of  Uie  v/hoJe  nation 
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aiemUed  ;l  they  confe^ed  they  were  fufficient  to  excite  the 
indignation  of  Heaven,  and  offered  tfaeinfelves  as  victims 
to  avert  its  vengeance  from  their  people* 

We  fee,  in  thcfe  monuments  of  remote  antiquity^  th« 
moft  evident  traces  of  the  patriarchal  faith ;  and  that  thd 
ancient  Chincfe  worfhipped  only  one  Supreme  God,  whom 
they  cdnfldered  as  a  free  and  intelligent  Being,  and  as  an 
all-powerful,  avenging,  and  rewarding  Spirit. 

This  religious  dodlrine  of  the  firft  cmpcrow  of  China 
has  been  fupik>rted  and  continued  under  the  following 
reigns  to  the  prefent  time* 

All  thofe  revolutions  which  (bake  thrones,  and  change 
thefa6e  of  empires,  are  by  the  Chincfe  conftantly  attributed 
to  the  fupreme  dire^lion  of  the  Sovereign  Lord  of  Heaven* 
YcheoU'hng  thus  exprcfles  himfelf  in  tht  xiv*  Chap,  of  the 
Chcu'king:  «  Ye  who  have  been  minifters  and  officers  under 
«  the  dynafty  of  /»f  ,  give  ear,  and  lifteh.     The  Chang-it^ 
**  Indenfed  againft  your  dynafty,  deftroyed  it ;  and,  by  an 
**  order  full  of  *affe£iion  for  our  family,  he  hath  given  us 
"  authority  to  exercife  fovereign  power  in  the  kingdom  of 
**  Ing :  he  was  deiirous  that  w^  might  finifh  the  work  he 
"  had  begun.     What  hath   pafled    among   the    people, 
^  hath  fhewn  us,  how  formidable  the  Lord  of  Heaven  is. 
«*  The  king  of  the  dynafty  ofHya  performed  no  aftion* 
«  agreeable  to  his  people ;   for  this  reafon,  the  Lord  of 
^  Heaven  loaded  him  with  calamities,  to  inftru<Sl  him,  and 
^  make  him  fenfible  of  the  error  of  his  ways :  but  this 
^  prince  was  intra<^ble ;  he  uttered  words  full  of  pride, 
*'  and  gave  himfelf  up  to  every  kind  of  debauchery; 
**  Heaven,  therefore,  fhewed  no  farther  regard  for  him : 
.*  he  was  deprived  of  his  kingdom,  and  puniftied.   Tchanf^ 
**  tangj  founder  of  yoiu'  dynafty,  was  commiftioned  to 
**  execute  the  orders  of  Heaven ;  he  deftroyed  the  dynafty 
^  of  Hya^  and,  in  its  ftead,  eftabliftied  a  wife  king,  to 
^  govern  the  people  of  the  empire.    Tcheon^  the  laft  prjnc6 
c(  of  your  dynafty,  negle&ed  the  laws  of  Heaven  s  he  nci->' 
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M  dier  informed  himfelf  of  the  care  which  hii  inceftort 
M  took  to  preferve  their  fiunilyv  nor  did  he  imitate  their 
^  zeal  and  diligence :  for  this  reafon^  the  Sovereign  Lord 
M  abandoned  him,  and  brought  him  to  puniihment.  Hea** 
*<  ven  did  not  fupport  him,  becaufe  be  deviated  from  the 
*<  paths  of  equity  and  j  uftice.  No  kingdom,  great  or  fmall, 
^  in  the  four  quarters  of  the  world,  can  be  deftroyed,  unlefs 
•*  fuch  be  the  will  of  Heaven.'* 

Vitu^vangj  in  the  fecond  year  of  his  reign,  was  attacked 
by  a  malady,  which  threatened  his  life ;  his  brother,  y/bo 
tenderly  loved  him,  had  recourfe  to  the  Chang-th  to  b^, 
thata  prince  might  be  fpared,  whofe  life  was  (b  neceflary  for 
the  welfare  and  happinefs  of  his  people.  He  thus  addrefled 
him,  *<  Thou,  O  Lord !  didft  place  him  on  the  dirone, 
**  and  eftablifh  him  the  father  of  his  people.  Wilt  thou 
*f  then  punifh  us  by  his  lofe  ?  If  a  vi6itm  be  neceilary 
•*  to  fatisfy  thy  jwflice,  I  offer  thee  my  life  ;  I  will  yield 
'^  it  up  as  a  voluntary  facrifice,  provided  thou  wilt  pre« 
•*  ferve  my  brother,  my  mafter  and  my  fovereign." 

Tchin-vartj  when  feated  on  the  throne,  (hewed  the  fame 
refpedl  for  the  Lord  of  the  Univerfe :  "  However  high  I 
•*  maybe  exalted  above  the  reft  of  mankind,'^  fays  he,  in 
the  Chou-kingj  "  I  am,  neverthelefs,  one  of  die  little 
^^  fubje£ls  of  the  Chang-ti:  can  I  forget  to  render  lam 
*.*  homage?" 

The  Chi-kiftg  informs  us,  what  fentiments  of  gratitude 
Ghao'Vang  entertained  for  the  blef&ngs  beftowed  upon  him 
by  the  Chang-ii — "  Rejoice,  my  people"  faid  he  one 
day  to  the  labourers ;  **  it  is  now  only  the  end  of  fpring, 
*^  aiid  you  are  about  to  gather  in  the  fruits  of  autumn  ; 
*^  your  fields,  but  lately  fown,  are  already  loaded  with  an 
<*  abundant  crop.  Let  thanks,  dierefore,  be  given  to  the 
•*  Chang'tij  who  enables  us  fo  foon  to  enjoy  his  benefi^i 
«  cent  gifts.  For  this  reafon,  I  will  not  wait  until  tha 
**  end.  of  autumn,  to  prefent  myfelf  before  him^  and  to 
^  thank  him  for  fo  fudden  a  fertility/* 
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princes  intervened  amongft  a  fucceffion  of  good 
emperors  i  and  a  Li-vang  forgot  the  examples  of  his  pious 
anceftors,  and  gave  himfelf  up  to  the  caprice  of  his  pride« 
The  Chicking  obferves,  that  ^  the  filence  of  the  Chang-ti 
I4>peared  then  to  be  an  enigma,  and  it  might  have  been  faid, 
that  his  Supreme  Providence  had  belied  itfdf  $  every  thing 
profpered  with  this  wicked  prince;  the  people  were' inti- 
midated: even  the  cenfors  of  the  empire  applauded  his 
errors. — What,  then,  is  there  no  longer  jufticc  in  Heaven? 
Shall  the  impious  enjoy,  peaceably,  the  fruit  of  their  crimes  i 
Attend,  and  you  will  fbon  fee,  that  the  Chang-ti  keeps  his 
arm  fo  long  at  reft,  in  order  only  to  ftrike  with  redoubled 
force :  for  the  people,  harrafled  by  oppreffion,  rofe  up  againft 
that  tyrant,  killed  the  flatterers  who  furrounded  his  throne, 
and  would  have  Sacrificed  the  prince  himfelf  to  their  fury, 
had  he  not  efoaped  by  a  precipitate  flight/' 

The  emperbr  Ton-tcting,  who  fucceeded  Kang^hiy  in 
1729,  furaifhes  us  with  a  fufficient  proofs  that  the  fame 
fentiments  refpe£ting  the  being  of  a  God  were  held  in  ve- 
neration during  his  reigo*  The  following  decree  pub- 
liflied  by  him,  throughout  the  inrtiole  empire,  forms  a  kind 
of  confeffion  of  faith,  and  a  declaration  of  what  he  viewed 
as  the  religion  of  his  fubje£h.  The  occafion  of  its  publi- 
cation is  fufliciently  expreifed  in  the  preamble. 

'<  Some  of  the  principal  officers  of  our  provinces  have 
^  given  a  wrong  interpretation  to  the  meaning  of  our 
^  orders,  tranfinitted  to  them,  refpediiing  the  means  of 
^  preventing  the  damage  occafioned  in  the  country  by 
<^  deftructive  infects,  and  have  underftood  them  jn  a  fenfe 
«  quite  different  from  our  intention.  They  have  erro- 
^  neoufly  concluded,  that,  I  have  fidlen  into  the  ridiculous 
^  error  of  thofe  who  believe  in  the  {pints  Cdlled  coueUchin^ 
**  as  if  I  imagined,  that  prayers  offered  up  to  thefc  pre- 
^  tended  beings,  could  remedy  our  prefent  afflictions. 
f  My  meaning,  therefore,  is  as  follows ; 
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<^  Betwtoi  the  Tien  or  Supntm  Bmg  and  ndn  tfi^re 
^  is  a  relation,  a  certain  and   in£Ulible  carreQKndenoe^ 
^  as  to  what  concerns  p;uii(hments  and  rewards.     When 
^  our  trains  are  defolated,  either  by  inundations,  drought 
^  or  infects,  what  is  the  caufe  of  our  calamities  ?  They  are 
^  perhaps  occafloned  by  the  emperor  himfelf,  who  devi- 
<'  ates  from  that  integrity  and  juftice  fonecefl&ry  for  good 
^  government,  and  thereby  lays  the  Tien  under  the  necef- 
^  fity  of  employing  thefe  puniihments,  to  bring  him  back 
^  to  a  fenfe  of  his  duty.     Perhaps  they  may  be  occafioned 
^  by  the  principal  officers  of  the  province,  upon  which 
^  thefe  misfortunes  have  £dlen,  in  not  confulting  the  pub- 
<^  lie  good,  and  neglecting  to  take  juftice  as  the  rule  of 
^  their  conduct — And  may  not  thefe  calamities  be  owing 
^  to  the  governors  of  cities,  who  neither  aqt  with  equity, 
^  nor  give  the  people  good  examples  or  fuitable  inftruc- 
^  Xx6n\  QtT  becaufe,  in  certain  provinces  and  diftricts,  they 
(<  violate  the  laws,  contemn  eftabtifhed  cuftoms,  and  lead 
?  difordctrly  lives  i  Thq  heart  of  man  being  thus  corrupted, 
.^  that,  happy  union  which  ought  to  fubiift  between  him 
^  and  the  TUny  is  interrupted  and  difturbed,  and  endle(s 
^  misfortunes  overtake  us :  for,  when  men  come  fhort 
*^  of  their  duty,  that  beneficent  regard  y^ch  the  Tisn 
^  had  for  them,  becomes  changed. 

^  Convinced  of  the  truth  of  this  infallible  doctrine, 
'^  when  I  am  informed,  that  fome  province  fujfers,  either 
^  by  long  drought,  or  exceilive  rains,  I  fearch  my  own 
*^  heart  carefully,  examine  my  paft  conduct,  and  think  of 
^  refotming  thofe  irregularities  which  may  have  crept  in- 
.^  to  my  palace.  Evening  and  morning,  and  all  the  day 
^  long,  do  I  confine  myfelf  within  the  bounds  of  fear 
f<  and  refpect.  I  endeavour  to  give  the  Tien  convincing 
f*  proofs  of  my  uprightnefs  and  piety,  in  hopes  that,  by 
«  a  regular  life,  I  Ihall  be  able  to  make  the  Tien  change 
*•  the  refolution.  which  he  hath  formed,  of  punifliing  ua. 
^  It  is  in  youi  power,  O  ye  great  officers  who  govera 
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'  ^  'provinces !     it  is  in  your  power  to  affift  me ;  it  is  la 
^  yours,  ye  people,  foldito's,  and  others,' of  whatever  qoaU- 
•*  ty  or  condition  ye  be,  it  is  in  your  power  to  acquit  your* 
^  ielves  alfo  of  this  duty:  humble  yourfelves  with  fear; 
^^  examine  your  own  conduct;  ftrive  to  attain  to  peifeo- 
^  tion ',  aid  and  mutually  exhort  one  another  -,  reform  your 
"  manners  j  endeavour  to  correct  yout  errors  j  re))ent  of 
**  your  crimes ;  follow  the  paths  of  truth ;  fliun  diofe  of 
^}  error ;   and  be  aflured,  that  if  we,  on  our  parts,  per- 
^  fectly  difcharge  our  duties,  the  Tien  will  fufFer  himfclf 
<*  to  be  moved  by  our  well-regulated  conduct,  and   will 
«  grant  us  his  peace  and  protection.     Thefc  injunctions  I 
«  cannot  too  often  repeat.     To  prevent  calamities,  there 
^  are  no  means  more  certain,   than  to  keep  a  ftrict  watdi 
**  over  ourfelves,  to  <ive  in  fear,  and  to  ftrive  for  perfec- 
**  tion.     When  they  tell  you  to  pray,  and  to  invoke  fpirits 
^  what  do  they  mean  P     It  is,  at  mod,  only  to  implore 
"  their  mediation,  to  reprefent  to  the  Tien  the  flncerit^ 
**  of  our  refpeft:,  and  the  fervour  of  our  defires.     To  pro- 
^  tend,  therefore,  in  any  manner,  that  thefe  prayers,  and 
^<  thefe  invocations,  can  remove  our  calamities,  and  avert 
^  misfortunes,  while  we  lofe  fight  of  our  duty,  negleft  to 
tt  watch  over  our  own  condu£b,  live  not  in  fear,  and  havenoC 
^  our  hearts  filled  widi  refpeft  towards  the  77/jf,  in  order 
^  to  move  him,  is  attempting  to  draw  water  front,  the 
^  ftream,  after  having  fliut  up^<  its  fource ;  it  is  omitting 
^  the  eflential  part,  and  attaching  ourfelves  to  that  which 
*^  is  acceflary  only.    How  can  you  hope,  by  fuch  a  condu£k^ 
^  to  obtain  the  accpmpliihment  of  your  defites  f 

^  Hear  then  again,  what  I  think:  I  am  dearly  and 
^  fully  perfuaded,  that  there  is,  between  the  Tien  and 
•^  man,  a  reciprocal  union,  and  perfecSt  correfpondence. 
**  It  is  for  your  inftru£tion,  O  ye  great  officers  !  it  is  for 
^  you,  that  I  have  not  difdained  to  take  up  my  pen,  and 
^^  to  explain  my  thoughts  in  the  cleareft  manner  I  could, 
f^  in.  order  that  you  nuiy  conform  yourfelves  to  the  fenti^ 
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^  raenis  wiridi  I  haVe  exprofied.     This  is  the  only  cuife 
•*  of  the  prtfent  iaftrudUon/' 

The  prefent  emperor,  who  fucceeded  Yon-tching  in 
1736,  holds  the  iame  fentiments ;  and  thus  this  do^inc  of 
'Ae  exiftence  and  attributes  of  the  Stqpreme  Beingi  and  of  the 
ivorflup  and  homage  fhie  to  him,  has  fubfifted  in  China 
without  change,  during  a  long  feries  of  ages*  Indeed,  if 
we  confult  ait  the  momnnents  and  canonical  works  of  this 
notiofH  ar^  if  we  iearch  the  ancient  part  of  its  annals,  we 
ihall  not  difcover  the  leaft  veftige  of  idolatry.  The  Chi- 
nefe  htftory,  fo  minute  in  its  details,  and  fo  particular  in 
pointing  out  every  innovation  ineftabliihedcuftoms,  makes 
no  mention  of  any  fuperftitious  rite^  contradictory  to  the 
belief  and  worflup  which  we  have  attributed  to  the  ancient 
Chinefe :  had  tiiere  been  any  fuch,  it  would  have  un- 
doubtedly fpok^n  of  them  with  the  fame  exactnefs  as  that 
with  which  it  relates  the-  eftaUifliment  of  the  feet  of  the 
-Tito-ffiey  and  the  introduction  of  the  religion  of  the  idol 
Foy  sen  ido^  brought  from  India  in  latter  ages. 

The  exifteticc  of  the  Tribunal  of  Ceremonies,  has 
without  doubt  greatly  contributed  to  the  prefervation  of  the 
•n^aenf  religicltts  dodrine;  (ox  to  this  tribunal  is  a& 
figned  the  care  of  infpeding  every  thing  that  relates  to 
teligtoos  wofflitp :  it  is  obliged  to  prevent  innovations ; 
to  ftipprefs  popular  fuperftitions,  and  to  chaftife,  2xA 
Inrand  with  fome  mark  of  infiuny,  impious  or  Hcentiout 
writers.  Their  feverity  never  pardons  infults  offered  to 
die  Deity,  or  to  good  manners.  The  ancient  doArine 
of ^e  Tten  has  always  found  fupport  in  this  tribunal  \ 
and  to  the  eonftant  uniformity  of  its  decrees  may  be  at- 
tributed  its  being  at  prefent  the  eftabliflied  and  prevailing 
leligion.  The  mandarins,  who  form  this  tribunal,  may 
fometimes,  in  fecret,  and  in  their  houfes,  give  themfelves 
itp  to  fuperftitious  pradices ;  but  this  perfonal  attachment 
%o  particular  a£)s  of  worfhip  has  no  influence  over  their. 
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public  conduct :  wlien  they  (it  on  their  beQches,  they  knoir 
no  other  religion  but  chat  of  the  fiate. 

The  firft  facriiices  which  the  Chinefe  inftituted  In  ho* 
nour  of  ihp  Chang-tij  were  offered  u^  to  him  on  a  T^n, 
OS  Altar f  in  the  open  fields,  or  on  fonw  mountain.* 

Around  the  Tan  was  raifed  a  double  fence,  called  Kia9^ 
compofed  of  turf  and  branches  of  trees.  In  the  fpaoe 
left  between  the  fences,  were  ereAed  two  lefler  altars  on 
the  right  and  loft,  upon  which,  immediately  after  the  fa^ 
orifice  oflered  up  in  honour  of  the  TUn^  they  faciificbd 
alfo  to  the  Cheng^  that  is  to  fay,  to  the  fuperlor  fpiriti 
of  every  rank>  and  to  their  virtuous  anccftors*  The  fb- 
vereign  alone^  whom  they  confidered  as  the  high  pri^ft  of 
die  empire,  facrificed  on  the  Tan* 

In  the  early  ages,  when  the  empire,  confined  widiia' 
narrow  boundaries,  prefentcd  only  a  froall  ftate  and  a 
fifing  population,  a  fingle  mountain  was  ftifiicient  for  die 
fecrifices  of  the  Chang^ti.  But  in  procels  of  tii^,  the  tmr 
pnt  being  confiderably  enlarged,  HMmg^ii  appointed  fnir 
principal  mountains,  fituated  in  the  extremities  of  hit 
Hates,  and  eorrefponding  with  Ac  four  quarters  of  the 
world,  to  be  ever  aft^r  places  particularly  cohfecratcd, 
and  fet  apart  for  the  religious  worfhip  of  the  whole  nation. 
In  tbe^  courfe  of  every  year,  the  prince  went  fttcceffively  t» 
offer  up  facrifice  upon  each  of  thefe  mountains,  and  thence 
took  occalion  to  fhew  himfelf  to  his  people,  and  to  ia« 
form  himfelf  of  their  wants,  that  be  might  endeavour  to 
relieve  them. 

Since  the  emperors  Ta$  and  Chun,  dif!erent  no- 
tions have  been  entertafined  refpefiing  thefe  £ftcrafices^ 
We  read  in  the  Chcu-iingf  and  other  fragments  of  ch^ 
ancient  Chinefe  hiftory,  that  Chun  ordained,  ift.  That 
at  the  fecond  moon,  .in  which  the  vernal  equinox  fell,  the 
Ibvereign  (bould  repair  to  the  mountain  Tai^ban^  in  the 
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caftcm  part  of  China,  and  there  offer  facrii^ces  on  i  Tim 
within  the  fence  of  the  Kiao,  to  b^  ttiat  Heaven  ifould 
deign  to  watch  over  the  feed  in  the  earth,  then  beginning 
,  t«>  fpring  up.  '  adly^  That  at  the  fifth  moon,  in  which 
die  fummer  foKUce  happened,  the  fovereign  (hould  per- 
form the  fame  ceremonies  on  the  fouthem  mount,  and 
implore  Heaven  to  diffufe  warmth  through  the  bowels  of 
the  earth,  to  add  vigour  to  its  foftering  power,  and  give 
tSc&  to  its  nutritive  qualities.  3dly,  That  at  the  eighth 
noon,  at  which  time  the  autumnal  equinox  fell,  facri- 
fice  (hould  be  offered  on  the  wellern  mountain  to  procure 
an  abundant  crop,  and  to  prevent  infers  or  deftrufiive 
^rermin,  droughty  or  exceffive  moifture,  winds,  and  all 
injuries  of  the  air,  from  deftroying  the  rifing  hopes  of  the 
labourer.  And  la(Uy,  That  at  the  twelfth  moon,  after 
die  winter  folftice,  facrifice  (hould  be  offered  up  on  the 
northern  mountain,  to  thank  Heaven  for  all  the  bleflfings 
received  in  th/:  courfe  of  the  year,  and  to  folicit  a  con- 
tinuance  of  them  through  that  which  was  about  to  com- 
mence* 

This  cuftom  fubfifted  a  long  time  after  Hoang^tu  The 
emperors  of  the  dynafty  of  Tcheoti  added  fome  other  cere- 
monies, and  a  fifdi  mountain,  which  was  fuppofed  to  form 
a  centre  to  the  other  four.  Since  that  time  they  have  )>een 
called  the  five  Toy  or  mountains  of  facrifice. 

This  inftitution,  which  fubjected  the  emperor  to-regular 
journics,  was  however  found  to  be  attended  with  certain 
inconveniencies,  to  obviate  which,  a  fpot  was  confecrated 
in  the  neighourhood  of  his  palace,  and  fubftituted  for  the 
To  on  all  occafions/  when  it  was  either  inconvenient 
for  the  fovereign  to  repair  to  the  mountains  of  facrifice* 
At  this  place  an  edifice  was  erected,  which  at  once  repre- 
fented  the  Kiao^  the  Tan  and  the  Hall  of  Anceftors^  and  ia 
diis  the  emperor  offered  the  accuftomcd  facrifice. 
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The  Hall  of  Anceftors  made  part  of  this  edifice,  be-. 
tAufe  it  was  neceflkry  for  ^ofe  who  offered  facriRce  to 
the  Chang' fij  to  repair  firft  to  this  hall,  and  acquaint  their 
anceftors  what  they  were  about  to  perform.  Thither  alfa 
they  returned  after  (acrificing,  to  thank  them  for  ^he  protec- 
tion they  had  procured  from  the  Chang^tiy  who  had  not  dif« 
dained  to  receive  the  homage  of  their  vows.  They  then 
effered  up  a  facrifice  of  thankfgiving,  and  performed  cer* 
tain  ceremonies,  to  ihew  their  refpect. 

This  edifice  received  a  different  name  and  a  new  form 
under  each  of  the  three  firft  dynafties.  ThtHya  called  {%  Chi* 
che^  theHoufi  of  Generation^  and  Ages — or,  accgrding  to  the 
interpretation  of  Father  Amiot,  a  Temple  in  honour  if  him^ 
who  made  generations  and  ages.  It -contained  within  its 
circumference  five  feparate  halls  appropriated  for  different 
purpofes.  Theie  .halls  had  neither , paintings  nor  orna- 
ments of  any  kind}  they  prefented  only  four  bare  walls 
in  which  windows  were  conftructed  for  the  admiftion  of 
light.  The  ftair^^cafe  that  conducted  to '  the  principal 
entrance  confifted  of  nine  fteps* 

The  Chang  named  this  temple  Tchoung^ouy  or  the  Re* 
newtd  Temfk.    It  was   employed  for  the  fame  purpofes, 
but  it  was  much  richer  and  better  ornafhented. .  The  five 
feparate  halls  were  adorned  with  columns,  over  which  were  ^ 
placed  other  columns^  that  fupported  .a  fecgnd  roof. 

The  fame  temple,  under  thedynafty  of  TcheoUj  re- 
ceived the  name  of  Ming-tangy  or  the  Temple  of  Light. 
The  emperors  of  that  fiimily  aimed  to  bring  back  reli- 
gious worfliip.to  its  primitive  purity,  they  therefore  imi- 
tated the  fimplicity  of  the  ancients,  and  ornamented  their 
temples  neither  with  fuperb  columns,  nor  fplendid  roofs. 
The  five  halls  were  feparated  only  by  plain.  w^Jls  ;  one  of 
them  was  the  place  of  facrifice,  and  the  other  four  conf. 
tained  aU  thofe  things  which  were  neceffary  for  facrificing. 
This  rude  edifice  had  four  gates  covered  with  fine  mofs, 
reprefenting  the  Branches  of  which  the  double  fence  of  the 
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ancient  Kia^  were  formed.  This  mols  covered  alio  die  ri^ 
oif  the  roof,  and  thd  whok  building  was  enGompafled  by 
a  canal,  which  was  filled  with  water  at  the  time  facrifices 
were  offered  up.  To  this  principal  temple,  a  tecond  was 
added,  which  they  named  Tfing-mao^  or  Ac  Timple  flf 
Ntatniji.  This  laft  was  ufed  only  for  purification* 
ind  ceremonies  praSifcd  .in  honour  of  anceftors ;  the 
firft   being  entirely  consecrated  to  the  worfhip  of  the 

Chattg-'tU 

Pe-Jtin  contains  at  prefcnt  two  principal  temples,  the 
Tien-ian  and  the  Ti-tani  in  the  conftru£Kon  of  which,  Aef 
Chincfe  have  di^layed  all  Ae  elegance  and  magnificence 
of  Aeir  architeaure.  Thefc  two  temples  are  boA  dedi* 
cated  to  Ae  Chang-fh  but  under  two  different  titles;  in 
the  one  he  is  adored  as  Ae  Eternal  Spirii,  in  Ac  'other  a» 
Shi  Spirit  that  created  and  preferves  the  w^rtd*  The  cere- 
monies with  which  modern  iacrifices  arc  accompanied,,  are 
greatly  multiplied,  and  nothing  can  equal  Ae  (plendour 
and  magnificence  wiA  which  Ae  emperor  is  fiirrounded, 
when  be  performs  this  folemn  and  fiicred  duty.  He  alone, 
in  quality  of  father,  and  head  of  Ae  great  family  of  Ae 
nation,  has  a/ight  toloflFer  up  (acrifice  to  the  Chang-ti ;  and 
it  is  in  Ae  name  of  all  Ae  people  that  he  prays  and  iacri- 
fices. Some  time  before  Ae  day  fixed  for  Ais  important 
ceremony,  Ae  monarch,  Ae  grandees  of  his  court,  thi; 
mandarins,  and  all  Aofe  who  by  their  employments  are 
qualified  to  affift,  prepare  AemCelves  by  retirement,  &ft- 
ing,  and  continence.  During  Aat  time  Ae  emperor  gives 
no  audience,  and  the  tribunals  are  entirely  Aut.  The 
mandarins  of  the  Tribunal  of  Crimes,  and  every  perfon 
who  has  been  difgraced,  is  ineapacitated  from  performing 
any  ofiice  in  Aefe  grand  ceremonies.  Marriages,  funerals, 
rejoicings,  entertainments,  and  feftivals  of  every  kind  are 
then  forbidden-  On.  Ae  day  appointed  for  Ae  (acrifice, 
the  emperor  appears  wi A  all  the  pomp  and  magnificence 
•f  power.    His  train  is  compofed   of  an  ianumeral^le. 
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crowd,  a  multitude  of  princes,  lords,  and  officers,  fur* 
round  him,  and  bjs  march  towards  the  Tun^an  refembles 
..a -triumph ;  the  magnificence  of  every  thing  in  the  temple 
correfponds  to  that  of  the  fovereign ;   the  vafes,  and  all 
the  utenfils  employed  in  facrificing  are  of  gold,  and  even 
the  inftruments  of  mufic  are  o^  enormous  magnitude,  and 
are  never  uied  any  where  elfe.    If  the  emperor  however 
never  di/pla3r9  more  pomp  and  grandeur  than  when  he 
walks  in  proceffion  to  the  Tlen-iany  he  on  the  other  hand 
never  appears  more  humbled  and  dejeded  tha^  during  the 
time  he  is  facrificing.    By  the  manner  in  which  he  per«- 
forms  his  proftrations,.  rolls  in  the  duft,  ^and  fpeakspf  him* 
lelf  to  the  Chang'ti,  it  is  evident  that  he  alTumes  this  pomp 
and  fplendour  only  for  the  purpofe  of  declaring,  in  a  fenfi- 
ble  and  ftriking  manner,  the  infinite  diflance  which  is  be- 
tween the  Supreme  Being  and  man* 

The  ceremony  in  which  the  emperor  opens  and.  tills  the 
earth  with. his  own  hands,  we  have  already  noticed,  as  be- 
ing an  encouragement  to  agriculture,  but  we  muft  not 
imagine  this  inftitution  to  be  merely  of  a  political  natures 
eilabliihed  only  for  this  purpofe ;  it  is  certain  that  this  ce- 
remony ha$  always  been  confidered  and  practifed  as  an  act 
of  religion.  It  is  e^ prei^y  faid  in  the  Li-fyf  one  of  the 
ancient  canonical  books,  that  it  is  for  the  7/7  facrifia  U 
Htaven)  that  the  emperor  himfelf  tills  the  earth  in  the 
,Kiao  of  the  fouth ;  it  is  to  prefent  an  offering  to  him  of 
the  grain  which  has  be^  gathered  from  it.  It  is  alfo  for 
the  Tfi,  that  .the  emprefs  and  princefles  breed  filk-worm^ 
jn  the  Kiao  of  the  north;  it  is  in  order  to  make  veft<- 
ments  for  facrificing.^— If  the  emperor  and  princes  till 
the  earth  \  if  the  emprefs  and  princelTes  breed  filk«worms, 
it  is  to  ibew  that  refpect-  and  veneration,  which  they  en- 
^rtain  for  the  Spirit  who  rules  the  univerfe  \  it  is  to  ho- 
nour him  according  to  their  ideas  in  the  fublimeft  of 
dutiest 
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SECT  OF  THE  TA0^5»; 

The  feet  of  the  Tao-IK  was  founded  by  a  pWlofopher 
named  Lao'-liurty  or  Lao-ffej  who  came  into  the  world  603 
years  before  the  Chridian  era.  His  father  was  a  poor 
peafant,  who  from  his  infancy  lived  in  a  rich  family  as  an 
inferior  domefiic ;  Ke  attamed  to  the  age  of  feventy  with* 
out  having  made  choice  of  a  wife,  but  at  length  united 
himfelf  to  a  woman  of  the  iame  rank,  who  was  then  in 
her  fortieth  year.  The  wonderful  deftiny  of  the  fon  was 
foretold,  according  to  popular  report,  by  many  remark- 
able circumftances  which  attended  his  birth*.  His  mother, 
who  happened  to  be  one  day  in  a  retired  place,  conceived 
on  a  fudden,  being  imprefled  by  the  vivifying  virtue  of 
heaven  and  earth.      She  carried^  the  fruits  of  her  womb 

1  r 

for  the  fpace  of  eighty  years,  but  the  mafler  Ihe  ferved^ 
enraged  at  her  going  with  child  fo  long,  drove  her  from 
his  houfe,  and  reduced  her  to  the  neceility  of  wandering 
about  the  country.  At  length,  under  a  plum-tree,  (he 
brought  forth  a  foh,  whofe  hair  and  eye-brows  were  en- 
tirely  white.  She  at  firft  gave  him  the  name  of  the  tree 
under  which  he  was  born  ;  but  perceiving  afterwards  that 
the  lobes  of  his  cars  were  unconmionly  long,  fhc  thence 
took  occafion  to  form  a  furname,  and  called  him,  Plumr 
free-ear  Ly-iuL  The  people  afterwards,  ftruck  with  the 
whitencfs  of  his  hair,  named   him  the  grey-haired  child 

We  have  little  account  of  this  philofopher  during  his, 
infancy;  he  was  appointed  librarian' to  one  of  the  emper-^ 
ors  of  the  dynafty  of  Tcheou,  and  afterwards  raifed  to  the 
rank  of  an  inferior  mandarin.  His  firft  employment, 
which  placed  him  amidft  books,  infpired  him  with  an  ar- 
dent  defire  for  ftudy,  and  to  this  he  entirely  gave  him- 
felf up,  and  acquired  by  dofe  application  a  profound 
knowledge  of  hiftory  and  of  ancient  ceremonies.  He  died 
at  Ou  in  an  advanced  age.    The  principal  work  he  left 
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fo  his  difeiples  is  the  book  Tao-te,  which  is  a  colledlioa 
of  five  dioufiuid  fentences* 

The  morality  of  this  philofopher  has  a  refemblance  to 
the  do&ines  of  Epicurus*  It  confifts  principally  in  ba- 
niihing  vehement  defires,  and  fuppreffing  thofe  impetuous 
paflionsf  capable  of  difturbing  the  peace  ^nd  tranquility 
of  the  foul*  He  taught  that  every  wife  man  ought  to  be 
employed  in  endeav6uring  to  live  free  from  grief  and  pain, 
and  in  flriving  to  glide  gently  down  the  ftream  of  life,  de- 
void of  anxiety  and  care*  In  order  to  arrive  at  this  ftate 
of  happy  repofe,  he  exhorts  his  followers  to  banifh  all 
thoughts  of  the  paft,  and  to  abftain  from  every  vain  and 
ufelefs  inquiry  into  futurity :  obferving  that  to  plan  out 
vaft  defigns,  to  be  harrailed  with  a  folicitous  deftre  of  cxe- 
cuting  them,  to  give  up  to  the  tormenting  cares  of  ambi- 
tion ;  to  feek  for  riches,  and  to  become  a  prey  to  the  for-> 
^d  paffion  of  avarice,  is,  to  live  not  for  one's  felf,  but  for 
pofterity :  and  is  he  not,  fays  he,  a  fool  who  facrifices  his 
repofe  and  mental  tranquility,  to  procure  bappineis  to  others, 
or  to  enrich  a  furvi.ving  fon  or  nephew?  Even  when  in 
purfuit  of  felicity  for  ourfelves,  Lao-tfe  recommended  mo- 
deration both  in  the  d^fire,  and  the  exertions  to  obtain  it* 

The  difciples  of  this  philofopher  afterwards  changed  the 
do£hine  which  he  had  left  them.     As  thatpaffive  ftate,  and 

* 

perfect  tranquility  of  mind  to  which  they  endeavoured  to 

« 

attain,  was  continually  difturbed  and  interrupted  by  the 
fear  of  death,  they  declared  that  it  was  poilible  to  difcover 
a  compofition  from  which  a  drink  might  be  made  that 
would  render  nlankind  immojtal.     This  fooliih  idea  led 

*  * 

them  to  the  ftudy  of  chemiftry,  afterwards  to  fearch  for 
the  philofophers  ftone,  till  at  length  they  gave  themfclves 
up  to  all  the  wild  extravagancies  of  pretended  magic 

The  defire  and  hope  of  avoiding  death  by  the  difcovery 
of  fo  valuable  a  liquor,  gained  a  number  of  partifans  tor 
this  new  fed  ;  wealthy  individuals,  efpecially  thofe  of  the 
female  fex^  Ibewed  the  greateft  ofgci^cfs  to  be  inilrudted 
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in  the  do£lrine  of  the  difciples  of  LaO'tfi.     Magical 
practices,  the  invocation  of  fpirits,  and  the  foretelling  fu- 
ture events  by  divination^  made  rapid  progreis  throughout 
all  the  provinces  of  the  ennpire.     The  crodulity  of  fome 
of  the  emperors  gave  aa  air  of  truth  to  the  error ;  and  the 
court  was  ibon  filled  with  an  innumerable  crowd  of  thefe 
falfe  doctors^  who  were  now  honoured  with  the  diAin- 
guiflied  title  of  iien-JJe — ceUftial  dik£lcrs*     Vqu-U^  fifth  cm- 
peror  of  the  dynafly  of  the  Han^  (hewed  a  paflionate  defiie 
for  the  Audy  of  thcfe  myfteries.  .  Death  had  deprived 
bim  of  a  favourite  miftrefs,  whom  he  ardently  loved,  and 
one  of  thefe  impoflors,  Tao-Jpe^  found  means,  by  incan- 
tations, fo  to  work  on  his  imagination  as  to  give  him  a 
fancied  fight  of  the  woman  whom  he  fo  tenderly  loved  ;  ' 
and  this  fancied  apparition  attached  him  more  and  more 
to  the  extravagant  notions  of  the  new  feet.     Grieved  at 
this  infatuation,  one  of  the  grandees  of  the  empire,  being 
in  the  emperor's  prefcnce  when  the  myfierious  beverage 
was  brought  him,  fuddenly  feized  the  cup,  and  drank  up 
the  whole   liquor.     Enraged  at  this  act,  the  monarch 
caufed  him  to  be  arrefted,  and  gave  orders  for  putting  him 
to  death*     Tour  order  is  of  no  avails  faid  the  courtier, 
without  any  emotion  ;  it  is  not  in  your  power  t$  deprive  me 
%J  lifey  Jince  I  have  now  rendered  myfelf  immortal:  how^ 
^Ofr^   if  I  am  fiill  fuhje^  to  the  pow^r  of  deaths  your  iwtf- 
jefiy  owes  me  much  obligation^  Jince  you  mujl  thereby  be  con^ 
^pincedy  that  this  liquor  has  not  that  virtue  which  is  attri^ 
tuted  to  it,  and  that  thefe  impa/lors  deceive  you.     This  an- 
fwer  faved  the  courtier's  life,  but  it  did  not  reform  the 
monarch.     He  often  drank  the  liquor  of  immortality ;  but 
his  heahh  began  to  decline,  and,  after  being  made  fenliblc 
of  his  mortality,  he  died,  f<idly  deploring  his  own  folly  and 
credulity. 

The  death  of  the  emperor  did  not  retard  the  progrefs 
of  the  feet.    Temples,  confecrated  to  fpiritsi  reared  theif 
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heads  in  every  comer  of  the  empire ;  and  two  of  thd  mod . 
celebrated  of  iixt.Tao^Jft  were  authorifed  to  maintain  pub* 
lie  worthip  there,  after  the  form  which  had  been  appointed 
for  them.  They  likewife  diftributed  and  fold  to  the 
people  f mall  imagesi  upon  which  were  reprefented  4hac 
immenfe  crowd,  both  of  men  and  fpiritS)  with  which  they 
had  peopled  the  heavens,  and  which  they  named  Ssen-gin 
"^Immortals.  Thefe  were  worftiippcd  as  fo  many  diflincC 
deities,  independent  of  the  Supreme  Being :  in  like  manner 
feveral  of  the  ancient  kings  were  mctamorphofcd  into  godf^ 
and  alfo  invoked. 

Under  the  Tang^  tkis  faperflition  ftill  continued.  The 
founder  of  that  dynafty  ereded  and  confecrated  a  magnifi-^ 
cent  temple  to  Lao-tfe  himfelf ;  and  another  emperor  cf 
die  fame  family  caufed  the  ftatue  of  this  philofopher  to  be 
placed  with  great  pomp  and  folemnity  in  his  palace.    \ 

The  doctors  Tao-lle  increafed  in  number,  and  became 
more  powerful  than  ever,  under  the  dynafty  of  Song^ 
Every  fraud  and  deceit  that  cunning  could  fuggeft,  or  inge-« 
nuity  invent,  were  employed  by  thefe  impoftors,  to  increafe 
the  reputation  of  their  do6lrine,  and  to  infinuate  themfelves 
int0  the  confidence  of  princes.  On  a  dark  night,  they 
fufpended,  at  one  of  the  gates  of  the  imperial  city,  a  book 
full  of  myilic  charaders,  and  magical  figures.  At  break 
of  day,  they  fent  notice  to  the  emperor  of  the  fudden  ap- 
pearance of  this  book,  and  publicly  declared  that  it  had 
fallen  from  heaven.  The  credulous  monarch,  followed  by 
a  numerous  train,  immediately  repaired,  on  foot,  to  the 
fpot,  in  order  to  take  pofTeffion  of  the  precious  volume, 
and,  having  received  it  into  his  hands,  in  the  mofl  refpedl- 
ful  manner,  he  carried  it,  as  in  triumph,  to  his  palace, 
and  (hut  it  up  in  a  golden  box.  The  eighth  emperor  of 
the  fame  dynafly  carried  his  fuperftitious  veneration  for  s^ 
celebrated  Tao-ffe  fo  far,  that  he  publicly  ordered  him  to 
be  worfhippcd  under  the  name  of^  Chang-ti.  Until  tha^ 
epoch,  the  mofl  zealous  partifans  of  Lao-tfe  had  always 
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Tcferved  this  nam^'for  die  Supreme  Being  only.  This  iiUi 
piety  therefore  fhocked  and  difgufted  the  whole  iages  ot 
the  nati<Mi« 

Time,  which  generally  draws  aCde  the  veil  of  illdion 
and  impefture,  gave  new  ftrength  and  vigour  to  this  con* 
temptible  (c&i  from  age  to  age  it  acquired  additional  in-^ 
fluencc  >  the  protection  of  princes^  the  fupport  of  the 
great ;  the  fcenes  of  admiration^  or  terror,  emplo^yed  by 
cunning  and  deceit  to  flrike  the  minds  of  the  ignorailt 
people,  ^1  concurred  to  perpetuate  and  fpread  it,  in  fpite 
of  the  continual  oppofition  made  to  it  by  the  wifer  part  of 
the  natibn,  and  the  bold  remonftrances  which  were  pre- 
ibnted  to  the  emperor. 

The  Tao-fle,  at  prefentj  offer  up  three  different  vie* 
tims  to  the  fpirit  which  they  invoke — z  hog,  a  foWL  and 
a  fifli.  The  ceremonies  which  they  ufe  in  their  incanta- 
tions  are  various,  according  to  the  imagination  and  addre& 
of  the  perfon  who  pradUfes  them.  Some  drive  a  (harp 
ftake  into  the  earth;  others  trace  out  fantaftical  figures  oil 
paper,  and  accompany  each  ftroke  of  the  pencil  with  gri^^ 
maces  and  horrible  cries,  and  others  make  a  hideous  and 
frightful  noife  with  kettles  and  fmall  drums. 

A  great  number  of  thefe  Tao-fle  in  China  pretend  ta 
be  fortune-tellers.  Although  they  have  never  feen  the 
perfon  who  confults  them,  they  addrefs  him  by  his  name, 
give  a  particulsir  account  of  his  whole  family,  defcribe  the 
iltuatioh  of  his  houfe,  tell  him  the  names  and  number  of 
his  children,  and  twenty  other  particularities,  which  they 
are  cunning  enough  to  learn  before-hand,  by  fome  means 
or  other,  but  which  aftonifh  the  illiterate  part  of  the  na« 
tion. 

The  chief  of  the  Tao-fle  is  invefted  by  government 
with  the  dignity  of  grand  mandarin,  and  refides  in  a  town 
of  the  province  of  Kiang-(i,  where  he  inhabits  a  fumptu- 
ous  palace.  The  fuperffitious  confidence  repofed  in  hio^ 
attrads  an  immenfe  concourfe  of  people,  wbo  flock  thi<% 
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titer  (rem  evtfy*  part  of  the  empire ;  foitie  go  to  feek  t 
cure  for  tbeir  difeafes;  others^  toconfult  refpeiSting  what 
may  bef^l  them  afterwards ,  and  to  get  an  inflghtinto  futu* 
rity.  The  Tien-iTe  diftributes  fmall  bits  of  paper,  filled 
with  magical  chara£brs,  to  all  around  him,  viho  depart 
fatisiied,  and  without  regretting  either  the  fatigue  or  expenoe 
which  generally  attends  thef?  pious  pilgrimages^    . 

SECT    OF   TUB    QOO    FOE,   OR    PC. 

Thi»  fed,  Aill  more  pernicious,  and  much  wider  dif* 
fiifed  throughout  China  than  the  prccecHng,  tame  origin- 
ally from   India.     The  dodors  Ta^-ffi  bad  promifed  to 
a  prince  of  the  Tchou,  and  brother  of  th6  emperor  Ming^ti^ 
to  make  him  enter  into  communion  with    fpitits.    This 
credulous  and  fuperftitious  prince,  having  heard  of  a  cele- 
brated fpirit  in  India»  named  Fo^   bycontioued  importu- 
nities prevailed  on  his  brother  to  fend  an  embaify  to  this 
foreign  deity.     The  officer  who  was  charged  with  this 
commiflion  fet  out,  accompanied  by  a  train  offeventeen 
perfons,  and  direded  his  courfc  towards  India*    When 
he  arrived  at  the  place  of  his  deftination^  he  found  only 
two  Chapmen,  or  votaries  of  Fo,  whom,  not  willing  to 
fail  in  bis  errand,  he  carried  with  him  to  China.     He 
coUeded,  at  the  fame   time,  feveral  images  of  F0,  or 
Boudhaf  painted  on  fine  chintz,  with  fort}'-two  chapters 
of  the  canonical  books  of  the  Indians,  which  he  placed, 
together  with  the  images,  upon  a   white  horfe.      This 
ennj^afly  returned  to  the  imperial  city  in  the  eighth  year 
pf  the  xeign  of  Afi/ij -/I,  and  the  (ixty  fifth  of  the  Chrif* 
tian  era*    Thus  was  the  dofStrine  and  wor(hip  of  Fa^ 
'  iirft  introduced  into  China,  where,  in  a  Ihort  time,  they 
made  a  rapid  progrefs. 

«  -^Wehave  no  certain  knowledge  of  the  birth-place  of 
thi$  pretended  god .;  but  his  followers  relate  that  he  was 
J»ora  in  one  of  the  kingdoms  pf  India,  fU^sited  near  tli^ 

Xx 
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Kne,  anii  rbat  his  ficber  wa»  t  king*  V»f  M^ft  tit 
that  hk  mother,  Whd  wis  ftaih^d  Mf-yi^  brought  hint 
int^  tht  world  by  the  left  Mt,  m6  fhat  (he  titpircJ  fooil 
tftcf  hef  delivery  ;  that  at  the  tirtc  df  her  ^enception, 
{lie  Art^mtA  that  (he  had  fv^^lttowed  ah  elephant,  ani 
that  this  ftrange  dream  gave  birth  to  the  piltticulat  venc-* 
ration  which  the  kings  of  India  have  al^^ays  (hewn  fot 
a  white  elephant.  **  As  foon  as  this  extraordinary  child 
<*  was  boril,**  add  they,  **  he  had  ftrength  enough  to 
^  fland  etea  without  afiiftance ;  ht  Walked  fevert  flcps, 
'^  and  pointing  with  orfe  hand  to  the  heavensy  and  witfi 
«*  the  other  to  the  earth,  cried  out— /»  ihi  hemiehs  ani 
^*  m  iarth  there  is  no  one  but  mi  whff  Jeffrves  to  he  ko* 
"  noured:' 

At  the  age  of  fevcnteen  he  efpoufed  three  wives,  by 
one  of  ^hom  he  had  a  fon  called  by  the  Chineft  M^^ 
heou  to.  At  nineteen  he  abandoned  his  home,  his  wives, 
and  his  children^  and  retired  to  a  vaft  defcrt  follo#cd  by 
fo\Hr  {Mlofopherd,  to  whoTe  cfare  he  committed  himfelf. 
'At  the  age  of  thirty,  he  felt  himfelf  all  on  a  fudden  filled 
with  the  divinity,  and  he  was  metatnorpho(ed  into  Fo  or 
Pagodf  according  to  the  expfeflfion  of  the  Indians.  No 
fooncF  had  He  become  a  god,  than  he  thought  of  eftabliffa. 
Ing  his  cfodrine  and  pi-Oving  his  celeAial  mK}itM\  by  per* 
forming  miracles.  The  min^berof  hb  difciples  was  im- 
•siftcnfe,  and  his  ridiculous  errors  fopn  fpread  through  every 
fttft  of  India,  and  the  higher  extremities  of  Afia. 

The  priefts  attached  to  the  worfhip  of  Fo  are  called 
Tahjfoim  by  the  SiamefCj  Latitat  by  the  Tartal^,  fft- 
thang  in  China,  Bonzes  in  Japan ;  and  it  is  under  thi 
latter  appellation  that  thejr  are  generally  knoWti  hf 
Europeans. 

One  of  tlie  principal  errort  propagated  by  Fo  is  the 

^  d<AQrine  of  the  metempfychofis,  of  which  he  appears  t» 

liavc  iMscn  thr- inventor,  as  he  lived  at  leaft  five  hun« 
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JMi  yAH  h€SMrBythnfSan$*  Thi$  doarine  6(iht  trahC 
migmtian  <^  foidsiia^  given  riCt  to  that  mulcicude  of  idoU, 
which*  ^«  rfsyerCACf^  io  t^f^y  place  where  the  wocfliip 
c£  Fo  i$  .^ftabliihcd-  Qiiadrupeds, .  birds,  rq>tiles,  and 
ds  ifiihA  aoiiaak  liad  iemple9»  and  becaipc  ohjedta  of 
publib  -ycBttsdh^VLf  becaufe  the  foul  of  the  god  in  hW 
traiilh)igr»tif)tltfi  and  <neCamorphofes  might  have  inhabited 
ibeir  bodied. 

'  We  (baU  condude  this  £ubje6l  with  the  account  given 
by  the  boiizeft  of  ttu«  pirctendcd  deity.  He  had  attained 
to  the  age  of  (bvemyri^iiae,  when  be  perfeived  by  hia  fee. 
blenefs  and  in^knitiea*  chat  Jala  bonowed  divinity,  could' 
not  prevent  him  from  payJqg  the  debt  of  nature  like  other 
*iefi.  He  sraa  AjnwilUi^  to  leame  his  difciptea  without 
];Qvefil»ig  Ix^  <hqm  the  iwkols  fecret  and  hidden  myfterica 
of  bis  Mo&jibj^  ilsivJxig,  therefore,  called  thpm  toge-r 
tjwr^  be  -deelaffld^  thajt  till  that  moment  he  had  always 
tfMHight  liJfepor  rt#  /peak  to  theih  in  parables,  and  that  for 
Ae  fpa^e  bf  fygbf  }ftaRi,  ihe  had  dtfguifed  the  truth  un- 
der  fig^irative  and  itoetapfaorieal  expreflions ;  :but  being  on 
the  poim  of  xbidding  them  ^  long  farevv^l,  be  would  dif« 
cloft^  ;hia  QoUi  iiflSktijxients,  and  unveil  the  .whole  my  Aery 
qf  his  iw'lfddm.'  team  ih0Mj  faid  he,  4bat  thir4  is  no 
0fher  prindfie  df  all  things^  but  a  vacuum  and  nothing ; 
from  jiofbikg  fill  things  bavejprung,  to  nothing  thsy  muft 
0iain>  rhurt^f  .and  there  aU  our  hopes  end. 

An  infinitude  of  fables  were  fprcad  by  his  difciplea  af* 
^er  lim  death.  They  affirmed  that  their  mafter  was  fiill 
in  life,  that  be  had  been  already  born  eight  thoufand 
times,  an^  that  he  had  appeared  fucceflTively  under  the 
figures  df  an  ape,  lion,  dragon,  elephant,  &c.  Among 
^Is  dii^iples,  there  was  one  who  had  been  dearer  to  him 
than  ail  the  reft,  to  whorti  he  committed  his  moft  fecret 
thoughts,  and  whom  he  entrufted  with  the  care  of  propa* 
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gating  his  doflrinc  ;  he  is  called  \>j  the  Chinefe  MwJtitr 
yi.  He  defind  him  never  to  attempt  to  fupport  his  teneti  fy 
proofs  and  long  reafoning,  and  commanded  him  to  put  only 
at  the  beginning  of  the  books  which  he  publi(hed :  Thus 
have  I  learned,'  In  one  of  his  works  the  fame  Fo  had  made 
Jllention  of  another  mafter  ftill  more  ancient  tfian  him- 
feify  whom  the  Chinefe  name  O-mi-tOf  and  the  Japanefe 
Amida.  The  bonzes  aflfure  us  that  the  latter  became  fo 
eminently  holy,  that  it  is  at  prefeiit  fufficient  only  to  invoke 
him  in  order  to  obtain  immediate  pardon  for  the  greateft 
crimes  :  the  Chinefe  followers  of  Fo^  have  therefore  aimoft 
continually  in  their  mouth  thefe  twonames,  O-mi-tOy  Fef 

The  la(l  words  of  the  dying  Fa  occafioned  much  trou- 
ble and  divifion  among  his  difciples.  Some  continued 
firmly  to  maintain  the  original  dodrine,  while  others, 
embracing  a  fecond,  formed  a  k&  of  atheifts,  A  third 
party,  who  were  defirous  of  reuniting  the  two  foroier, 
jgave  rife  to  the  celebrated  di(^in£lion  of  the  extimed  and 
internal  doRriney  one  jof  which  muft  naturally  precede 
and  difpofe  the  mind  for  receiving  the  other.  *<  The 
*<  external  doBriney^  fay  they,  <*  is  to  the  internal  what 
<<  the  mould  is  Xo  an  arch  which  the  builder  b  about 
<<  to  raife ;  when  the  latter  is  conftruSed,  the  former  is 
<<  knocked  down  and  becomes  ufelefs.'*  The  cafe  is 
the  fame  with  the  two  laws,  the  external  and  internal^ 
when  we  rife  to  a  knowledge  of  the  fecond,  we  ought 
to  abandon  the  firft. 

We  ihall  not  here  attempt  to  examine  all  the  errors 
contained  in  this  internal  do£lrine :  its  folly  and  abfur-* 
dity  will  appear  fufficiently  evident,  if  we  only  mention 
the  ideas  upon  which  it  is  founded.  ♦*  Nothing  is  the 
beginning  and  end  of  every  thing,  that  exlfts  i  from  nothing 
our  firft  parents  derived  their  exiftence,  and  %o.  nothing 
they  returned  after  their  death.  AH  beings  ai[t  the  (j/ixni^ 
their  only  difference  confills  in  their  figure  and  qualities^ 
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This  tuiiyerfal  principle  Is  extremely  ]pifre9  exempt  frooi 
all  ch^ngty  excee4iagly  fubtle  and  fitnple »  i^  remains  eof^ 
tiaually  in  a  ftateofrefl;  has  neither  virtjue,  pow^r^  no^' 
intelligeoce »  befides,  its  <^Ience  confifts  in  being  fcee  froiii 
st£lion,  without  knowledge  and  lyithout  defires*  T^ 
obtain  happincfS)  we  muft  endeavour  by  continual  medi^r 
tatk>n,  and  frequent  vi<5lories  over  ourfclves^  to  acquire  ;» 
likenefs  to  this  principle  ^  and  to  obtain  that  end,  we  muft 
accuftom  ourfelves  to  do  nothing,  will  nothing,  feel  noishing^ 
dedre  nothing.  When  we  have  attained  to  this  ibte  of 
happy  infenfibility,  we  have  nothing  more  .to  do  wid| 
virtue  or  vice,  punKhments  or  rewards,  providence  or  ths 
inunortality  of  the  fouL — The  whole  of  holinefs  confifi^ 
In  ceafmg .  to  exift,  in  being  confounded  with  nothing ; 
the  neareV  man  approaches  to  the  nature  of  a  ftone  or  log 
the  nearer  he  is  to  perfeAion ;  in  a  word,  it  is  in  indo^ 
lence  and  immobility,  in  the  ceilation  of  all  deiires,  and 
bodily  motion,  in  the  annihilation  and  fufpenfion  of  all  tht 
faculties  both  of  body  and  foul,  tjiat  all  virtue  and  happir 
nefs  conlift.  The  moment  that  man  arrives  at  this  degree 
of  pcrfedtion,  be  has  no  longer  occafton  to  dread,  changes^ 
futurity,  or  tranfmigrations,  becaufe  he  hath  cealed  to  exift| 
and  is  become  perfedly  like  the  god  Fo.^* 

Extravagant  and  abfurd  as  this  philofophy  appears,  k 
found  partifans  in  China,  and  the  emperor  Kao-tfong  be^ 
came  fo  much  infatuated  with  it,  that  he  abdicated  the 
throne,  that  he  might  be  more  at  liberty  to  indulge  himfelf 
in  the  pra£Uce  of  this  extravagant  doctrine,  which  entirely 
deftroys  morality,  fub  verts  fociety,  and  tends  to  annihilate 
that  reciprocal  relation  which  unites  men  togethci>  » 

The  external  do6lrine  is  better  fuited  to  the  comprcr 
henfion  of  the  yulgar,  and  has,  en  that  account,  gained  ^ 
more  followers.  The  following  are  die  maxims jand  tenets^ 
preached  up  by  the  b9nzes  who  profefs  this  dodrine.  Thejr 
admit  the  diftindlipn  between  good  and  evil ;  and  thaft^ 
lifccr  death,  rewards  will .  be  befiowed.  on  the  gQ^»  and 
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puniihmsn^  bfAiftci  tm  thf  wicked,  in  fda^es  ScRinci 
far  the  fouls  of  each ;  that  the  god  F»  aime  upon  earth  t^ 
Ikve  mankind)  and  t^  bring  back  to  the  patJis  of  falvation 
thofe  who  have  ftrayed;  that  it  i(  by  him  thdr  fins 
^e  expiated)  and  that  he  atode  can  procure  them  a  happjt 
regeneration  in  the  life  to  come,  They -enjoin  tk\c  ftrift 
bbfervancc  of  the  Ave  following  precepts :  not  to  kill  any 
living  creature,  of  whatever  nature  it  maybe;  not  to 
cake  away  the  goods  of  anodicr  \  not  to  pollute  themfelvcs  by 
imckannefs ;  not  to  lie ;  and  not  to  drink  wine.  They^ 
tboTe  all)  recommend  the  praftice  of  certain  a<fts  of  mercy ; 
fifch'as,  to  treat  their  bonecs  well,  to  burid  monafteries 
tod  temples  for  them,  and  to  fupply  them  with  every  diing 
ficcefl&ry,  in  order. that  diey  may  be  able,  by  the  affiftance 
cf  their  prayers,  and  the  penance  which  (hey  impoie,  to 
merit  forgrvenefe,  and  the  remiflion  of  all  their  fins.  **  At 
^  the  funeral  of  your  parents,  burn,"  fay  they,  "  paper 
^  gilt  with  gold  or  filver,  dreffes  and  filk  fluffs  :  thcfe  fub- 
f*  fiances  will  be  changed  into  real  gold  and  filver,  and 
•*  fupcrb  vefhncnts,  in  the  other  world ;  and  all  thefe  riches 
^  will  be  fiithfully  tranfmitted  to  your  fathers.  Wo  unto 
♦*  you,  if  je  do  not  obey  thefe  holy  precepts?  your  fouls 
**  will  be  delivered  over,  after  death,  to  .the  fevereft  tor- 
^  tnents,  and  fubjcfied  to  the  moft  difgufHng  changes. 
*•*  Ye  (hall  revive  in  the  form  of  dogs,  rats",  ferpents,  horfes 
•«  and  mules ;  and  ye  fliafll  be  for  ever  expofcd  to  the  moft 
«*  difmal  and  wretched  tranfmigrations.** 

It  is  dii&cuk  -to  conceive  the  impl-effion  thcfe  dircats 
'tnd  denunciations  refpcfting  futurity^  makp  upon  the  minds 
of  the  credulous  Chinefe :  we  may,  however,  form  fomc 
notion  t>f  ft  by  the  following  relation,  taken  from  F« 
le  Cointe's  Memoirs.  «  I  remember,*'  fays  he,  *'  that, 
^  being  in  Ae  province  of  Chan-jiy  I  was  fent  for  to  ad- 
''*  minifter  baptifm  to  a  fick  man,  fevcnty  years  of  age, 
^  *who  lived  on -A  finill  penfion,  which  he  received  from 
•  ihc  en^cror.    As  foon  as  I  entered  his  chamber— How 


^  BiUtcb  I  am'eUigiyl  .to  you,  .n^  gooi.  father/'  Tald-hoi 
^  )fo«»  tUFe  geing  to-  4e)p^ver  ma  irom  th«  gjreateft  mUfif]^ 
^  Yeu  mufticndNV)  my  good  fachfu:,  that):  for  a  long  um% 
^  I  have  fubilfted  on  the  emperor's  beneficence.  Tim 
^  bpnzest  informed  of  whatever  p^flTcs  in  tt^e  other  w^rldi 
*^  have  aiTured  me,  liiat,  out  qf  gratitude^  I  fhallbe  obliged 
^  to  fervehim;  and  that  my  foul  will  pais  into  one  of 
^  his  poft-hoffe^i  to  convey  his  difpatcb£$  from  court  to 
•*  the  provinces-  They  therefore  exhort  me  to  difcharjj 
^  my  duty  faithfully,  after  I  ihall  have  taken  pofTeffion  of  my 
"  new  refidence^  and  neither  to  ftumble,  kick>  bite  or 
**  wound  any  onc-^Make  di/paUh,  fay  they  to  me,  eai 
•*  little,  and  be  patient :  byfuch  a  condu^,you  will  move  ih^ 
•*  e^mpafsion  rf'  the  godf^  who  of  a  good  animal,  Jomitinu$ 
'<  makei  a  man  of  quality^  or  a  great  mandarim  I  confcfs 
M  to  yoU)  that  this  change  makes  me  fliudder ;  and  I  can^ 
^  not  think  of  it  without  trembling:  it  haunts  me < all 
**  the  night  long  i  and  I  often  imagine,  in  my  ileep,  diat 
^  I  am  in  the  harneis,  and  ready  to  ftart  on  the  Hrft  fmack 
^  of  the  pofiilion's  whip.  I  awake  all  in  a  fweat^  and 
^  half  frantic^  not  knowing  whether  I  am  ftill  a  maii^ 
^<  or  metamorphofcd  into  a  horfe.  But,  alas  !  what  will 
^  become  of  me,  when  my  dreams  ar^  changed  to  reality? 
^  Hear,  then,  worthy  father,  the  refolution  I  have  formed : 
**  I  have  been  told,  that  thoCe  who  profcfs  your  religion 
•*  arc  not  fubjeSed  to  thefe  miferies  ;  that  thofe  who  a^ e 
•*  once  men,  always  retain  their  figure ;  and  that  they  find 
•*  themfelves  the  fame  in  the  other  world  as  they  Were  in 
^  this.  Receive  me,  therefore,  among  you.  I  well  kno^ 
^  it  Is  an  arduous  tafk,  to  obfetVe  all  the  precepts  of  yoOr 
**  religion;  but.  Were  it  ftill.ttiore  difficult,  I  am  rfcidy 
^  to  embrace  it ;  and,  let  it  coft  wliat  it  may,  I  had  much 
*•  rather  le  a  Chrijiian  than  a  ieajl.** 

Although  the  fuperftition  of  the  Chineie  has  multiplied, 
"^  ithout  end,  the  number  of  their  idols,  it  does  not  appeaf*, 
Ihat  they  always  entertain  a  finCere  rtfpcSt  for  theft  pre* 
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tended  deities.  It  often  happens,  that  they  are'  aban- 
doned and  negle^dy  as  gods  without  power,  particularly 
when  they  are  too  flow  in  grantii\g  thofe  favours  which 
mte  requeued  from  them  ;  in  fuch  cafes,  the  patience  of 
their  votaries  becomes  exhaufted,  and  they  carry  their 
of&rings  fomewhere  elfe :  others,  lefs  moderate,  treat 
Aem  with  the  greateft  contempt,  kick  them  about,  and 
load  them  with  abufive  language. — Thou  Jog  of  a  fpirii^ 
fay  thq%  we  lodge  thee  in  a  commodious  temple;  thou  art 
well  giity  and  thou  receivefi  abundance  ofincenJe\  and  jet ^ 
efier  all  the  care  we  bejiow  upon  thee^  thou  art  ungrateful 
enough  to  refufe  us  even  things  neceffary.  They  then  tie 
the  idol  with  cords,  drag  it  through  the  kennels,  and  be- 
fpatter  it  with  filth  and  nadinefs,  to  punifli  it  for  all  the 
perfume  which  they  have  ufelcfsly  wafted  upon  it.  If, 
during  this  fcene  of  folly,  thefe  frantic  devotees  fliouid 
happen  to  obtain  what  they  wifli  for,  they  carry  back  the 
image,  with  great  ceremony,  to  its  niche,  after  having 
carefully  wafhed  and  wiped  it :  they  then  proftrate  them- 
felves  before  it,  and  make  excufes  for  treating  it  with  fo 
little  refpefl.  Indeed^  fay  they,  we  were  too  rafh  ;  luiy 
fifter  ally  wafi  not  thou  in  the  wrongs  to  he  fo  obdurate  i 
IVhy  faouldfl  thou  fuffer  thyfelf  to  he  beaten^  without  necef^ 
Jity  ?  ff^ould  it  have  cofi  thee  more  to  grunt  our  requejts 
with  a  good  grace?  But^  what  is  done,  is  done:  let  tu 
(hink  no  more  of  it.  We  will  gild  thee  again^  provided  thou 
wilt  forget  what  is  pnjl. 

A  ludicrous  circumftance  happened  in  the  province  of 
Nan-kiny  at  the  time  F.  Le  Comte  refided  there,  which 
Js  a  farther  proof  of  the  little  refpedl  which  the  Chinefc 
.fomctimes  entertain  of  their  gods.  A  man  whofe  only 
daughter  lay  dangeroufly  iick,  after  having,  in  vain,  . 
tried  the  art  of  the  phyficians,  refolved  to  feek  the  afliftance 
of  the  gods. — Prayers,  offerings,  alms,  facrifices,  all  were 
employed  to  obtain  the  wi(hed-for  cure,  and  the  bonzes^ 
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Xvhb  fattened  on  the  gifts  promifed  it,  on  the  faith  of  their 
ilv\j  the  power  of  which  they  much  extolled.  The  girl^ 
however,  died ;  and  the  father,  in  the  excefs  of  his  grief, 
meditated  revenge:  he  refolved  to  accufe  the  idol  with 
all  the  folemnity  of  form,  and  for  this  purpofe  he  laid 
his  complaint,  in  writing,  before  the  judge  of  the  place. 
After  having  reprefented  the  deceitful  conduct  of  the 
Uojuft  divinity,  he  affirmed,  that  exemplary  punifhment 
ought  to  be  inflicted  upon  it,  for  having  broken  its  word. 
— *  If^  faid  he, '  the  fpir it  had  power  to  to  cure  my  daugh- 

*  ter,  it  was  guilty  of  a  grofs  fraud,  in  taking  my  mo- 
"*  ney  and  fufFering.  my  daughter   to  die*     If  it  had  not 

*  power,  why  did  it  pretend   to   it?  and  by  what  right 

*  does  it  afllime  the  character  of  a  god  ?  Is  it  for  nothing 

*  that  we  adore  it,  and  that  all  the  province  ofFers  it  facri- 

*  fice  ?     In  fhort,  whether  it  was  want  of   power,  or 

*  malice  in  the  idol;  its  temple  fhould  be  rafed,  its  miniilers 
^  banifhed  with  difgrace>  and  itfelf  puniihed  in  its  ovm 
^  perfon.* 

The  judge  confidered  the  affair  as  important,  and  re- 
ferred  it  to  the  governor,  Who,  not  liking  to  have  any 
thing  to  do  with  the  gods,  defired  the  viceroy  to  examine 
it.  The  latter,  after  having  heard  the  bonzes,  who  ap- 
peared much  alarmed,  called  the  complainant,  and  advifed 
him  to  drop  his  fuit.     '  You  are  not  prudent,'  faid  he, 

*  to  quarrel  with  thcfc  kind  of  fpir  its  :  they  are  naturally 

*  malicious ;  and,  I  am  afraid,  they  will   ferve  you  fome 

*  difagreeable  trick.      Believe  me,  you  had  much  better 

*  liften  to   the  propofals   of  accommodation,   which  the 

*  bonzes  will  make  you  on  their  part.  They  have  aiTured 
'  me,  that  the  idol,  on  its  part,  will  hearken  to  rcafon, 

*  provided  you  do  not  pufli  things  to  the  utmoft  extremity.' 

The  man  perfifted  in  his  refolution,  and  protefted,  that 
he  would  rather  perifh  than  relax  in  his  requeft.  ^  I  am 
'  determined,   my  Icrd,'  faid  he.      *  The  idol  imagined, 

*  that  it  might  commit,  with  in^punitv,  every  kind  of  in- 

Yy 
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^  juftice,  and  that  no  one  would  dare  to  attack  it ;  bat  irt 
^  this  it  was  miftaken ;  and  we  Ihall  foon  fee  which  of  us 
*  two  Is  the  moft  malicious  and  obftinate.' 

The  viceroy,  finding  he  could  not  prevaif  on  him  to 
yield,  ordered  preparation  to  be  made  for  trial ;  but,  at  the 
&me  time,  gave  information  to  the  fupreme  council  at 
Pe-kin^  before  which  the  affair  was  carried,  and  where 
the  parties,  fome  time  after,  appeared.  Tlie  idol  did  not 
want  partifcins,  and  the  lawyers,  well  paid  by  the  bonze^ 
found  its  rights  inconteftable,  and  fpoke  with  fo  much 
warmth  in  its  favour,  that  the  god,  in  perlbn,  coMd  not 
have  pleaded  better :  but  they  had  to^  do  with  a  man  of 
much  penetration  and  (hrewdnefs,  who  had  prudently  taken 
the  precaution  of  fupporting  his  proofs  by  a  large  fum  of 
money,  which  he  had  Well  employed,  in  order  to  make 
his  cafe  clearer  to  the  judges,  perfuaded  that  the  devil 
would  be  very  cunning  indeed,  if  he  could  withftand  fuch  a 
weighty  argument.  After  feveral  pleadings,  he  completely 
■gained  his  procefs,  the  idol  was  condemned  to  perpetual 
banifhment,  as  ufelefs  in  the  empire;  its  temple  was  rafed, 
and  the  bonies,  who  reprefented  its  perfon,  were  puniihed 
in  an  exemplary  manner. 

Thefe  bonzes  are  generally  men  Without  character, 
brought  up  from  their  infancy  in  effiminacy,  luxury,  and 
idlenefs,  and  who,  having  an  averfion  to  labour,  for  the 
mofl  part,  devote  themfelves  to  that  kind  of  life,  merely 
for  the  fake  of  a  fubfiftence.  There  is  no  artifice,  there- 
fore, which  they  do  not  employ  to  extort  prefents  from 
the  fu[>erllitious  adorers  of  Fo,  The  following  is  bor- 
rowed from  the  Neiv  Memoir t  refpeSfing  the  Prefent  State 
oj  Chi 72 a, 

"  Two  of  thefe  bonzes,  fl rolling  thr<>ugh  the  country, 

*'  perceived,  in  the  yard  of  a  rich  peafant,  two  or  three 

^'  large  ducks.      They  immediately  profl^rated  themfelves 

"  before  the  gate,  and  began  to  groan  and  weep  bitterly. 

•  **'  The  gocd  woman,  who  faw  them  from  her  chamber^  iai- 
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^  mediately  came  forth,  to  inquire  into  the  caufe  of  their 
**  grief.  *  We  know/  faid  they,  *  that  the  fouls  of  our 
**  fathers  have  pafled  into  the  bodies  of  thefe  ducks ;  and 
^  the  dread  and  apprehenfions  we  entertain  of  your  putting 
**  them  to  death,  will  infallibly  deprive  us  of  our  lives,'-^ 
** '  It  is  true,*  (he  replied,  *  we  have  refolved  to  fell  themj 
"  but  fince  they  are  your  fethers,  I  promife  you  to  pre- 
**  ferve  them.*  This  was  not  what  the  bonzes  wanted. 
** '  Alas*!'  faid  they,  '  your  hufband,  perhaps,  will  not 
^  haye  fo  much  charity ;  and  you  may  reft  aflured,  that 
**  we  (hall  die,  if  any  accident  befalls  them.*  After  a  long 
*'  converfation,  the  good  woman  was  fo  afFe£ted  by  their 
^  apparent  grief,  that  (be  entrufted  them  with  the  ducks, 
**  in  order  that,  by  feeding  them  for  fome  time  it  might 
^^  alleviate  their  diftrefs,  and  afford  them  confolation* 
**  They  received  them  with  refpe6l,  after  having  proftrated 
"  themfelves  twenty  times  before  them ;  but^  the  very 
^  fame  evening,  put  their  pretended  fathers  on  the  fpit, 
^^  and,  together  with  fome  of  their  brotherhood,  made  a 
^  hearty  meal  of  thcm.*^ 

Thefe  bonzes  are  perfe6Uy  mafters  of  all  the  refburces 
of  hypocrify ;  they  embrace  every  occafion  for  cringing  and 
fawning,  and  they  zWeSt  a  meeknefs  and  modeil  civility^ 
which  at  firft  deceives,  and  prepoifefles  perfons  in  their  fa- 
vour. When  they  cannot  obtain  gifts  by  cunning  and 
addrefs,  they  endeavour  to  procure  them  by  fubmitting  to 
the  fevereft  penances,  and  praAifing  the  moft  rigorous 
aufl^rities.  They  are  often  feen  in  the  fquares,  and  other 
public  places,  exhibiting  themfelves  as  frightful  fpefbcles 
of  mortification.  Some  of  them  drag,  with  great  pain, 
along  the  ftreets,  large  chains,  thirty  feet  in  length,  which 
are  failened  round  their  necks  and  legs,  and  fome  mangle 
their  bodies,  and  make  them  appear  all  over  blood,  by 
flafhing  their  flefh  with  a  hard  flint.  In  this  fituation 
they  flop  ^t  the  doors  of  people's.houfes  *  Ybu  fee,'  f^y 
they,  *  what  wq  fufFer,  that  we  may  expiate  your  fms-^ 
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^  can  you  be  To  hard-hearted  as  to  refufc  us  a  finall  alms  ? ' 
One  of  the  moft  extraordinary  penances  we  read,  of,  is 
that  mentioned  by  Lc  Comte,  of  which  he  himfelf  was  an 
eye-witnefs,  and  which  he  relates  in  the  following  word  s 
I  met,  one  day,  in  the  middle  of  a  village,  a  young, 
haudfome  bonze,  whofe  mild  and  modeft  deportment, 
when  he  afked  for  alms,  feemed  well  calculated  to  enfure 
him  fuccefs.  He  was  ftanding  ere£t  in  a  kind  of  nar- 
row chair,  the  infide  of  which  was  ftuck  full  of  fharp 
fpikes,  placed  very  clofc  one  to  another,  in  fuch  a  man- 
ner that  he  could  not  enjoy  the  leaft  reft,  without  being 
wounded.  Two  men,  hired  for  the  purpofe,  tranfported 
him  flowly  from  houfe  to  houfe,  wl^.ere  he  begged  people 
to  Have  compaffion  upon  him.  "  I  have  Ihut  myfelf  up 
in  this  chair,*'  (aid  he,  *'  for  the  good  of  your  fouls,  and 
am  refolved  never  to  quit  it,  until  you  have  purchafed 
all  thefe  nails  *.      Each  nail  is  worth  five-pence ;  but 

• 

there  is  none  of  them  which  will  not  prove  a  fource  of 
many  bleffings  to  you  and  your  families.  If  you  pur- 
chafe  one,  you  will  perform  an  aft  of  heroic  virtue  ;  and 
the  alms  you  beftow  will  not  be  given  to  the  bonzes,  to 
whom  you  may  otherwife  fhew  your  charity,  but  to  tho 
god  /V,  in  honour  of  whom  wc  are  building  a  temple." 
'  I  at  that  time  happened  to  be  paffing  by ;  he  faw  me, 
and  paid  me  the  fame  compliment  as  he  did  the  reft^ 
I  told  him,  that  he  was  much  in  the  wrong,  to  tormer^t 
himfelf  fo  ufelefsly  in  this  world  ;  and  I  advifed  him  to 
come  forth  from  his  prifon,  to  go  to  the  temple  of  the  true 
God,  in  order  to  be  inftrufted  in  celeftial  truths,  and 
to  fubmit  to  a  penance  much  lefs  fererc,  but  f-ir  more 
falutary  and  effeftual.  He  replied  mildly,  and  with  great 
coclncfs,  that  he  was  much  obliged  to  me  for  my  advicc> 
but  would  be  more  fo,  if  I  would  purchafc  a  dozen  of 
his  nails,  which  wculd  affuredly  procure  me  a  pleaiant 
and  fafe  journey.  ^  Hold,"  faid  he,  turning  on  one 
•  Their  number  exceeded  two  thouftmd.    ■ 
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*  fide,    **  take  thcfe;  on  the  faith  of  a  bonze,  they  are 

*  the  beft  in  my  chair,  becaufe  they  hurt  me  more  than 

*  the  reft  :  they  are,  however,  all  of  the  fame  price." 

All  the  bonzes  are  not  fo  penitent ;  a  great  many  of 
them  renounce  thefe  painful  means  of  procuring  alms. 
To  attain  to  the  fame  ^nd,  others  commit  a  thoufand 
abominations   in   private,    and   even   fcmetimes   murder. 

*  Some  years  ago,'  iiiys  F.  Le  Comte,  '  the  governor  of  a 

*  city,  pafSng  along  the  Iiighway,  with  his  ordinary  train, 

*  faw  a  crowd  of  people  affembled  together ;  and  being 
^  defirous  to  learn  the  caufe  of  fo  great  a  concourfe,  he 
^  approached  them.  He  found  that  the  bonzes  were  ce« 
^  lebrating  an  extraordinary  feftival ;  and  that  they  had 

*  conftrufted,  on  a  large  theatre,  a  very  high  machine, 
^  at  the  top  of  which  a  young  man  put  forth  his  head 
^  above  a  finall  balluftrade  that  ran  quite  round  it*     His 

*  arms  and  the  reft  of  his  body  were  entirely  concealed ; 
^  and  he  had  nothing  free  but  his  eyes,  which  be  rolled 

*  about  in  a  very  wild  manner.     A  little  lower  on  the 

*  theatre  appeared  an  old  bonze,  who  was  explaining  to 
^  the  people  the  facridce  which  that  pious  young  man,  as 
^  they  called  him,  had  refolved  to  make  of  his  life,  by 

*  throwing  himfelf  into  a  deep  rivulet,  which  ran  along 

*  by  the  fide  of  the  highway.  *'  He  will  not  die,"  faid  he, 
"  becaufe  he  muft  be  received  at  the  bottom  of  the  wa- 
"  ters  by  the  charitable  fpirits,  which  will  haften  to  give 
**  him  the  moft  friendly  reception.     In  fliort,  it  will  be 

the  greateft  happinefs  that  can  befal  him:  a  hundred 
other  perfons  offered  to  fupply  his  place  j  but  his  zeal, 
**  piety,  and  virtues,  have  juftly  entitled  him  to  the  pre- 
*'  fcrencc."  The  mandarin,  after  having  heard  this  ha-% 
*•  rangue,  faid  the  young  man  (hewed  grea^  courage  ;  but 

*  exprefled  his  furprife,  that  he  himfelf  did  not  explain 

*  the  motives  of  the  facrificc,  and  the  caufe  of  his  adopt- 
^  ing  fuch  a  refolution,  *'  Let  him  come  down,"  added 
^  J>c^  "  that  we  imy  converf(p  a  little  with  him."    The 
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,  old  bonze,  frightened  at  this  order,  immediately  oppofed 

*  it,  and  protefted  that  all  would  be  loft,  if  the  viSim 
'  only  opened  his  mouth;  and  that  he  could  not  anfwer 

*  for  the  mifchief  that  might  thence  arife  to  the  province. 
"  The  evil  you  fear,"  faid  the  mandarin,  *'  I  fliall  take  upon 
"myfelf;"  and  at  the  fame  time  ordered  the  young;  man 

*  to  come  down  :  but  all  the  reply  he  made  to  thefe  or- 
'  ders,  was,  by  frightful  looks,  and  a  wild  and  irregular 

*  movement  of  his  eyes,  ^ich  feemed  ready  to  ftart  out 

*  of  his  head.     "  Behold  thefe  looks,  and  that  agitation,** 

*  faid  the  bonze ;  "  and  judge  of  the  injury  you  do  him ; 
"  he  is  about  to  fell  a  prey  to  defpair,  and  if  you  perfift, 
"  you  will  make  him  expire  with  grief."  The  mandarin, 
'  who  continued  firm  to  his  purpofe,  bid  his  attendants 

*  mount  the  theatre,  and  bring  him  down  by  force.    They 

*  inunediately  obeyed,  and  found  him  clofely  bound  and 

*  gagged.     As  foon  as  his  cords  were  loofed,  and  he  was 

*  in  a  condition  to  fpeak,  he  cried  out,  with  all  his  mighty 
"  — Ah,  my  lord  !  grant  me  vengeance  on  thefe  aflaffins, 
"  who  intended  to  drown  me.  I  am  a  batchelor,  going 
**  to  court,  to  affift  at  the  ordinary  examinations.  Thefe 
"  bonzes  feized  me  yefterday,  by  force ;  and  this  morning, 
"  before  break  of  day,  they  bound  me  to  that  machine^ 
**  in  fuch  a  manner  that  I  could  neither  move,  nor  utter 
"  the  leaft  complaint,  determined  to  throw  me  into  the 
"  water  in  the  evening,  and  to  perform  their  abominable 
**  myfteries  at  the  expence  of  my  life."     As  foon  as  he 

*  began  to  fpeak,  the  bonzes  betook  themfelves  to  flight  i 

*  but  the  officers  of  jufticc,  who  always  make  part  of  a 

*  governor's  train,  foon  feized  fome  of  them.     Their  chief 

*  was  thrown  into  the  rivulet  and  drowned,  and  the  reft 

*  were  condiifttd  to  prifon,  and  afterwards  punifhed  ac- 

*  cording  to  their  deferts.* 

A  letter  of  Father  Laureati^  an  Italian  Jefuit,  fur- 
nifties  us  with  an  anecdote  of  a  different  kind,  which 
enables  us  to  form  fome  notion  of  thq  voluptuous  manner^ 
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of  thefe  bonzes,  and  of  the  fecret  profligacy   of  their 

lives. ^Near  the  city  of  Fou-icheou^  there  was  formerly 

a  famous  pagoda,  inhabited   by   the.  moft   diftinguiflied 
bonzes  of  the  province.     The  daughter  of  a  Chinefe  doc- 
tor, who  was  going  to  her  father's  country  houfe,  accom- 
panied by  two  female  attendants,  had  the  curiofity  to 
enter  this  temple,  and  fent  to  beg  of  the  bonzes,  that 
they  would  retire,  until  fhe  had  faid  her  prayers.     The 
principal  bonze,  defirous   of  feeing    this   young  female, 
concealed  himfelf  behind  the  altar.      He  had  no  fooner 
beheld  her,  than  he  was  fmitten  with  her  charms ;  and 
he  determined  to  gratify  his  brutal  luft.     He  ordered  feme 
other  bonzes,  his  confidants,  to  feize  the  two  attendants ; 
and  he  forced  the  young  woman  to  fubmit  to  his  defires, 
Ipite  of  all  her  cries  and  tears. 

The  father  did  not  long  remain  ignorant  of  the  caufe 
of  his  daughter's  abfence :  he  knew  (he  had  entered  the 
pagoda,  and  that  fhe  had  then  difappeared;  he  required, 
therefore,  that  fhe  fhould  be  reflored.     The  bonzes  re- 
plied, fhe  had  vifited    their    temple,    but   had  departed 
after  having  faid  her  prayers.      The   dodlor,   who   had 
been    educated    with    fentiments  of  the    utmoft    con- 
tempt for  the  bonzes,  applied  to  the  Tartar  general  of 
the  province,  and  demanded  juflice  againft  the  ravifliers 
of  his  daughter.     The  bonzes  then  informed  them,  in  a 
very  myflerious  manner,  that  the  god  Fo,  having  become 
enamoured  of  the  young  beauty,  had  carried  her  away, 
■  and  the  bonze  who  had  committed  the  crime,  then  en- 
deavoured, by  a  pathetic  harangue,  to  convince  the  doftor 
how  much  honoured  he  and  and  his  family  were  by  Fo^ 
who  had  judged  his  daughter  worthy  of  his  company  and 
.  love.     But  the  Tartar  general  had  too  much  good  fenfe 
to  give  credit  to  thefe  fables :  he  rcfolved  to  fearch  the 
pagoda ;  and  while  he  was  prying  into  every  corner,  and 
examining  all  its  rcceffes,  he  heard  f  -me  confufcd  cries, 
which  feemed  to  proceed  from  the  bottom  of  a  rock ;  he 
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immediately  advanced  towards  the  place,  ^nd  perceived 
an  iron  gate,  which  fhut  the  entrance  of  a  grotto.  Ha- 
ving ordered  it  to  be  broke  open,  he  defcendcd  into  a  fub- 
terraneous  apartment,  where  he  found  the  daughter  of  the 
dodlor,  and  above  twenty  other  females,  who  had  been 
confined  in  that  difmal  abode.  The  general,  after  having 
releafcd  them,  fet  fire  to  the  four  corners  of  the  edifice, 
and  deftroyed  in  the  fame  flames,  the  temple,  altars  and 
gods,  together  with  thfir  infamous  miniftcrs. 

Notwithftanding  that  infatuation  which,  for  the  moflt 
part,  induces  the  vulgar  to  fupport  popular  fuperftitions, 
a  bonze  is  generally  defplfed  in  China*  The  greater 
part  of  thefe  impoftors  are  fprung  from  the  dregs  of 
the  people.  To  recruit  and  perpetuate  their  fed, 
they  purchafe  young  children,  whom  they  initiate  in 
all  their  myfteries,  and  to  whom  they  reveal  every 
trick  and  deception  which  may  render  their  profefllon 
profitable:  thefe  afterwards  fuccecd  them^  and  carefully 
tranfmit  their  art  and  knowledge  to  other  young  bonzes, 
whom  they  educate  in  the  like  manner.  They  are,  in 
general,  very  ignorant ;  and  the  greater  part  would  find 
themfelves  much  embarraffed,  were  they  required  to  give 
an  exaft  account  of  the  true  doftrine  of  their  fefl:. 

Though  they  are  not  fubjeft  to  a  regular  hierarchy, 
they  have  their  fuperiors,  whom  they  call  ta-ko^hang^ 
or  grand  bonzes.     This  rank  fecures  particular  diftinc* 
tion,  and  the  firft  place  in  all  religious  aiTemblies  at  which 
they  may  be  prefent.      There  are  bonzes  deftined  only 
for  collcdling  alms ;  others,  better  (killed  in   the  art  of* 
fpeaking,  and  who  have  acquired  fome  knowledge  of  the' 
Chinefe   literature,  arc  commiflioned  ta  vifit  the  literatf, 
and  to  infinuate  themfelves  into  the  houfes  of  the  great 
old  men  rendered  venerable  by  length  of  years,  and  by  at 
compofed  and  grave  deportment,  are  employed  to  exe:cife 
their  talents  among  the  female  fcx  :    they  prefide  in  all 
their  affemblies,  which,   though  not  common,  are,  how- 
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terer,  held  in  (everal  of  the  provinces.  They  arc  gene- 
fMy  compofed  of  fifteen^  twenty,  or  thirty  ladies^  tht 
greater  part  of  whom  are  of  fome  rank  in  life,  or  rich 
widows.  One  of  them  is  defied  fuperior  for  the  fpace 
of  a  year ;  at  her  houfe  all  the  aflemblies  are  held ;  and 
all  contribute  towards  thc^  expenee  occafioned  by  orna* 
men  ting  their  oratory^  by  the  celebration  of  certain  fef- 
dvals,  and  the  affiftance  of  the  bonzes* 

When  no  extraordinary  bufine^s  is  to  be  tran£i£led  in 
thefe  aflemblies,  a  bonze  is  called  who  is  almoft  always 
venerable  on  account  of  his  age.  He  enters  the  chapel 
where  the  female  devotees  are  aiTembled,  and  fuigs  fome 
anthems  to  the  god  Fo.  At  length,  after  having,  for 
fome  time,  Repeated  O-mi^tOy  Fo  !  and  been  ftunned  with 
the  tinkling  noife  and  din  of  feveral  fmall  kettles,  upon 
which  they  beat,  they  place  themfelves  at  table,  and  mirth 
and  good  repaft  terminate  the  exercifes  of  this  noify  de- 
votiom  Feftivals  of  this  kind  are,  however,  only  tord* 
mon  ceremonies* 

On  days  of  folemnity^  they  adorn  their  place  of 
worfhip  with  Several  idols ;  the  bonzes  alfo  ornament  it 
ivith  a  great  number  of  paintings^  in  which  afe  repre^ 
fented,  under  different  forms,  the  various  punifhment^ 
niflified  on  the  v/icked  in  hell.  A  grand  bonze  is  invited, 
who  repairs  thither,  attended  by  his  whole  train  of  inferior 
minifters*  The  prayers  and  feafting  continue  feven  days ; 
gind  one  of  the  moft  important  cares  which  employ  the 
aflembly  during  this  time  is,  to  prepare  and  confecrate 
treafures  for  the  other  world.  Their  manner  of  proceed- 
ing in  this  myftcrious  operation  is  as  follows  :=— They 
begin  hy  conftrufiing  a  fmall  edifice  of  gilt  or  painte4 
paper.  This  work  is  executed  according  to  all  the  rules 
of  the  Chinefc  architecture,  and  is  fupplied  with  every 
utenfil,  piece  of  furniture  and  convenienCy  that  are  to  be 
found  in  the  houfes  cf  the  great.  This  little  palace  is 
filled  with  a  great  vnumbct  of  boxes,  painted  and  varnifhed, 
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frt  which  they  depofit  fmall  bits  of  gilt  paper.  An  huit* 
dred  of  thcfe  finall  boxM  are  dcftined  for  the  purpofe  o/ 
redeeming  the  foul  of  feme  deceafed  peribn,  either  male 
or  female,  from  the  dreadful  punifliments  to  which  the 
inexorable  king  of  hell  condemns  thofc  who  have  no  trea- 
fares  to  prefcnt  to  him.  Twenty  of  thefe  boxes  are  alfo 
kid  in  rcferve,  to  gain  over  the  members  who  compofe 
the  tribunal  of  the  terrible  prince  of  darkncis.  The  houie> 
in  furniture,  and  the  riches  it  contains,  are  aR  appro- 
priated each  to  a  particular  ufe,  TTie  whole  is  intended 
to  ferve  them  as  a  lodging  in  the  otlier  world,  and  fo  en- 
able them  to  procure  an  effaWifliment  there,  by  the  acquis 
lition  of  feme  important  office.  The  whole  depofit  in 
thefe  fmall  boxes  are  put  under  the  fecurity  of  a  paper 
padlockr  The  fmall  palac^^s  afterwards  fhut,  and  the 
key  carefully  laid  by*  When  the  perfon  who  has  fupplied 
the  expence  ncccflary  for  the  conftruftion  of  this  palace 
happens  to  die,  the  whole  is  bttrntj  in  great  ceremony : 
with  the  key  of  the  houfe  are  burnt  thofc  of  the  fmall 
coffers  alfo,  in  order  that  the  foul  may  take  cut  all  the 
treafures,  which  are  no  longer  phin  paper,  but  become 
metamorphoied  into  folid  ingots  of  pure  gold  and  filver. 

Men,  alfo  united  by  certain  a£ts  of  devotion^  in  like 
manner,  hold  particular  aflemblies.  The  beft  known  of 
this  kind  is  that  of  the  Fajlersj  Tchang-tcha! :  they  are 
under  the  direflion  of  a  fuperior,  wfio  has  generally  a 
great  number  of  difciples,  named  fout*i\  fubordinate  t(f 
him.  Thefe  give  their  mafter  the  name  of  Jpe-fiuy  which 
^giudcs  fatber-^c^or.  Little  induftry,  and  ftilF  hfs  re- 
putation for  knowledge  or  piety,  is  neceflary  to  arrive  at 
this  office. — When  the  chief  of  thefe  Fafen  is  aboirt  to 
hold  an  aflcmbly,  all  his  difcipfes  are  ordered  to  repair  to 
the  place  appointed  for  the  purpofe  j  and  none  cf  them 
muft  be  abfent  on  any  account  whatever.  A  feat  is  placed 
for  the  fuperior  at  the'  bottom  of  the  h^H,  and  all  the- 
brotherhood^  as  they  enter>  proflrate   themfclves  at  lus 
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Ifect,  and  afterwards  file  off,  in  two  lines,  to  the  light 
and  left,  in  which  fituation  they  remain.  When  tfie  at 
fembly  is  fall,  each  recites  his  own  private  prayers ;  after 
which,  they  place  thcmfelves  at  table,  to  enjoy  (bmething 
more  fubftantial. 

Thefe  Chincfc  Fajlers  are  not  people  devoted  to  abfti- 
nence,  or  who  refrain,  for  a  certain  fpace  of  time,  from 
taking  any  kind  of  nourilhment.-^Their  fading  confifts 
only  in  their  renouncing  the  ufe  of  ilelh,  fi(h,  wine* 
onions,  garltck,  and  all  heating  aliments ;  but  they  referve 
to  themfeivcs  the  liberty  of  eating  as  much  as  they  pleafe 
cf  other  food,  and  at  every  hour  of  the  day.  It  may  be  eaiily 
perceived,  that  any  interdiction  of  this  kind  cannot  be  verjf 
mortifying  in  China,  where  the  people,  for  the  moft  part^ 
are  accuftomed  to  live  on  herbs  and  rice  only. 

Pilgrimages,  and  places  which  give  rife  to  them,  are 
not  wanting  in  China,  among  this  kSL  On  cei'tain 
mountains  in  every  province  there  are  temples,  more  or 
lefs  reverenced,  to  which  prodigious  numbers  of  fuper- 
ftitious  votaries  repair.  Thcfe  who  are  prevented  by  age, 
infirmities,  or  urgent  bufmefs,  from  joining  thefe  devout 
caravans,  commiffion  fome  of  their  friends  to  bring  them  a 
large  leaf  filled  with  charaders,  and  ft^mped  by  the  bonzes 
in  a  particular  corner.  The  centre  of  this  leaf  is  occupied 
<hj  the  image  of  the  god  Fo.  On  the  veftments  of  the  god, 
and  around  his  figure,  are  traced  out  a  multitude  of  cir^ 
cles,  of  great  u(e  to  thefe  Katies,  who,  whether  male  or 
female,  wear,  hanging  from  their  necks,  or  around  their 
arms,  a  kind  of  chaplet,  compofcd  of  an  hundred  beads, 
of  moderate  fize,  divided  by  eight  much  larger :  a  bead, 
ftill  bigger,  in  form  of  a  fmall  gourd,  ornaments  the  top 
of  the  chaplet,  Thcfe  beads  thqy  roll  between  their  fin- 
gers, pronouncing  the  words,  Oww/-/^  Fo !  and  each  of 
-thefe  invocations  is  accompanied  by  a  genufiedion.  When 
they  have  completed  the  number  of  an  hundred,  equal  to 
^at  of  the  beads,  they  mark,  with  4  red  ftroke^  one  of 
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the  circles  which  furround  the  figure  of  the  gckl  Fo  oit 
the  leaf  (lamped  by  the  bonzes.  This  leaf  becomes  there- 
fore theregifter  of  all  the  prayers  which  they  have  repeated 
in  the  courfe  of  their  lives.  To  verify  its  authenticity,  th» 
bonzes  are,  from  time  to  time,  invited  to  their  houfes^ 
where  they  atteft  the  number  of  circles,  marked  with  red 
ftrokes,  and  imprint  their  feals  on  the  leaf.  When  one 
of  them  dies,  this  valuable  taemorlal  is  carried  at  the 
funeral  with  the  greatcft  folemnity,  and  depofited  in  ^ 
irnall  box,  dofely  fhut,  and  fealed :  this  is  what  they  call 
loU'in^  or  a  paflport  for  the  other  world ;  and  it  cofts  a 
large  fum  of  money  to  have  all  thefe  formalities  obferved ; 
tiut  people  feldom  calculate  expence,  when  they  are  de* 
firous  of  enfuring  tben)felve$  fuccefs  in  fo  dangerous  a 
journey 

The  little  knowledge  which  the  Chinefe  hav.e  c^  the 
efie£b  that  may  be  produced  by  nature,  contributes  much 
to  preferve  their  fuperftitious  credulity,  and  greatly  fiici^ 
litates  the  deceptions  of  impoftors.  The  half-learned  fe<- 
males,  and  almoft  every  individual  among  the  lower  clafles, 
never  fee  any  unexpe£ted  or  extraordinary  event,  without 
attributing  it  to  the  influence  of  fome  evil  genius.  Every 
one  creates  a  being  of  this  kind  to  himfelf,  in  the  ibUy  of 
his  own  imagination;  one  places  it  in  fome  ido] ;  ^iy)tl^er, 
in  an  old  oak  \  a  third  in  a  certain  lofty  mount^un  y  and 
a  fourth,  in  the  body  of  an  enormous  dragon,  which  vx-e 
habits  the  bottom  of  the  fea :  there  are  no  facrifices  fo 
abfurd,  or  whimfical,  which  they  do  not  invent,  to  ap- 
peafe  this  malicious  demon.  Others  entertain  different 
notions  refpe£ling  thefe  mifchievous  fpirits :  according 
to  them,  they  are  the  fouls,  or  rather  the  purified  and 
aerial  fubftance  of  animals,  fuch  as  foxes,  cats,  apes, 
tortoifes,  frogs,  &c.  which,  they  affirm,  have  the  pow^ 
of  divefting  themfelves  of  all  the  grofs  and  earthly  pay- 
tides  which  entered  into  their  compofition  when  living; 
that  they  then  become  pure  efTenyes,  ^d  t^e  ddight  ux 
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tormenting  men  and  women,  in  difconcerting  their  pro- 
)fi&$^  and  expofing  them  to  different  difeafes.  For  this 
reaCan,  when  they  fall  fick,  they  confult  no  other  phyfi* 
cians  but  the  Taojfi  \  and,  as  (bon  as  they  arrive,  the 
houfe  refpunds  with  the  din  and  noife  which  thefc  priefts 
make,  in  order  to  baniih  the  malignant  ipirits  that  perfe^ 
cute  and  harrafs  tlieir  patients. 

There  are  other  fuperftitious  pra6lices  to  which  the 
Chinefe  are  aUb  much  addided,  but  we  (hould  far  exceed 
our  bounds,  were  we  to  relate  the  Ideas  of  the  Chinefe 
refpe&ing  calculating  deftinies,  confulting  oracles,  the 
lucky  and  unlucky  fituation  of  houfes,  the  quarter  which 
doors  ought  to  front,  and  the  plan  and  day  proper  for  con- 
ilru£ting  the  ftoves  in  which  they  cook  their  rice.  But 
the  objeA  00  which  they  employ  the  greateft  care,  is  the 
choice  of  the  ground  and  iituation  proper  for  a  burying* 
place.  Some  quacks  follow  no  other  profefHon  than  that 
of  pointing  out  mountains,  hills,  and  other  places  which 
have  an  afpe£|t  favourable  for  works  of  that  kind.  When 
a  Chinefe  is  perfuaded  of  the  truth  of  fuch  information, 
there  is  no  fum  which  he  would  not  facrifice  in  order  to 
obtain  a  poiTeffion  of  the  fortunate  fpot.  The  greater 
part  of  the  Chinefe  are  convinced,  that  all  the  happinels 
and  misfortunes  of  life  depend  upon  it.  'If  this  or  that 
peribn  is  endowed  with  a  greater  (hare  of  genius  and  abi- 
lities 5  if  any  one  rifes  rapidly  to  the  degree  of  do<Stor ;  if 
he  is  promoted  to  die  rank  of  a  fuperior  mandarin ;  if  he 
IS  bleffed  with  a  numerous  progeny ;  or  if  he  is  lefs  fubje«9: 
to  fevere  maladies  than  others ;  and  if,  in  his  commercial 
tranfaftions,  all  his  projeds  fucCecd,  this,  according  to 
them,  is  not  to  be  attributed  to  his  knowledge,  aSivity, 
or  honefly,  but  bccaufe  his  houfes  and  the  burying*- 
jdaces  of  his  anceftors  have  a  happy  fitiiation. 
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JEWS  AND  MAHOMETANS. 

The  difcovcry  of  a  fynagogue  in  an  empire  fo  remote^ 
is  a  circumftance  too  interefting  to  be  omitted.  Thiff 
Jcwid  colony  appeared  in  China  under  the  dynafty  of  the 
'Han^  who  began  to  reign  in  the  jrcar  206  befofb  Chrift. 
It  is  reduced  to  a  fmall  number  of  families^  'sO'ho  are  efta- 
bliflied  only  at  Cai-fong^  the  capital  of  the  province  of" 
Honcn.  As  we  are  indebted  to  F.  Go^zaniy  a  Jefuit  mif- 
iionary,  for  the  firft  knowledge  of  thcfe  Chinefe  Jews, 
we  (hall  give  the  account  of  them  in  his  own  words. 

^  I  had  a  long  converfation  with  them  \  and  they  (hewed 

*  me  their  infcriptions ;  fome  writteii  in  Chinefe^  and  others 
**  in  Hebrew.    I  iaw  alfo  their  religious  books,  and  they 

*  fuffered  nut  to  enter  the  moft  fecret  place  of  their  fy- 
^  nagogue,  to  which  they  can  have  Ao  accefe  theftifelves, 

*  it  being  referved  for  the  chief  of  the  fynagcgue>  whom 
<  they  call  Cham^kiao^  and  who  never  approaches  it  but 

*  with  the  moft  profound  refped* 

^  There  were  thirteen  tabernacles  placed  upotvtables^ 
'  each  of  which  was  furrounded  by  fmall  curtains.  The 
'  Pentateuch  was  fhut   up  in  each  of  thofe  tabernacles, 

*  twelve  of  which  reprefentcd  the  twelve  tribes  of  Ifrael, 
^  and  the  thirteenth  Mofes.  The  books  were  written  on 
f  long  pieces  of  parchment,  and  folded  upon  rollers.  I 
^  obtained  leave  from  the  chief  of  the  fynagogue  to  draw 

*  the  curtains  of  one  of  thefe  tabernacles,  and  to  unrol 

*  one  of  the  books  which  appeared  to  me  to  be  written 
^  in  a  hand  exceedingly  neat  and  diftinft.  One  of  thefe 
^  books  had  been  luckily  faved  from  the  great  inundation 

*  of  the  river  Hoang-ho^  which  overflowed  the  city  fi?i- 
^fong^fou^  the  capital  of  the  province.  As  the  letters  of 
^  this  book  have  been  wetted,  and  on  that  account  ace 
'  almoft  effaced,  the  Jews  have,  at  great  pains,  got  twelve 

*  copies  made,  which  they  prefcrve  in  the  twelve  taber-» 

*  nacles  abovementionci. 
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*  There  are  to  be  feen  alfo  in  two  other  places  of  the 
fynagogue  coffers,  in  which  are  ffaut  up  with  great  care 
il'veral  other  little  books,  containing  difFerent  dlvifton^ 
of  the  Pentateuch  of  Mofes,  which  they  call  Ta^kim^ 
and  other  parts  of  their  law.  They  ufc  thefe  hocki 
when  they  pray  j  they  {hewed  me  fome  of  them,  which 
appeared  to  be  written  in  Hebrew:  they  were  partly 
new  and  partly  old,  and  half  torn. 

'  In  the  middle  of  the  fynagogue  ftands  a  magnificent 
chair,  raifed  very  high,  and  ornamented  with  a  beautiful 
embroidered  cufliion.  This  is  the  chair  of  Mofes,  iii 
which  every  Sabbath,  and  oft  days  of  great  fdemnityi 
ihey  place  the  Pentateuch,  and  read  fome  portions  of  iti 
Tlitre  alfo  may  be  (een  a  Fim^fui-pm^  or  painting,  on 
which  is  infcribed  the  emperor's  name,  but  they  have 
neither  ftatues  nor  images*  This  fynagogue  fronts  th6 
weft,  and  when  they  addrefs  their  prayers  to  the  Supreme 
Being,  they  turn  tov/ards  that  quarter,  and  adore  hini 
under  the  name  of  Tien^  Cham^tien,  Ckam-tij  and 
Teac^van^voe^icbe^  that  is  to  fay.  Creator  of  All  Things'y 
and  laftJy,  of  Van^voe^chu^teai^  Governor  of  the  Unt-^ 
verfe.  They  informed  me,  that  they  had  taken  thef^ 
names  from  the  Chinefe  books,  and  that  they  ufed  them 
to  exprefs  the  Supreme  Being  and  fir  ft  cau(e. 

*  In  going  from  the  ft'P.agogue,  I  obferved  a  hall,  which 
T  had  the  curi^.fity  to  enter,  bur  found  nothing  remark- 
able in  it,  except  a  great  number  of  Cenfers.  They  told 
me  that  in  this  hall  they  honoured  their  C/jtmginsy  or 
the  g^  eat  men  of  their  law.  The  large  ft  of  thefe  Centrsi 
v/hich  is  intended  for  the  patriarch  Abraham,  ftands  iii 
the  middle  of  the  hall,  after  which  c-me  thofe  of  Ifaac^ 
and  of  Jacob,  and  his  t\.  jIv?  braiiches,  or  the  twelve 
iriHes  of  Ifrn.l ;  next  are  ir»ofe  of  Mofes,  Aaron,  Jcfliuoy 
Efdrr.s,  and  fcveral  oth::r  illuftricus  peifbns,  both  nwifi? 
atid  female. 
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*  As  the  titles  of  the  hooks  of  the  Old  Teftam^nC 
were  printed  in  Hebrew  at  the  end  of  my  Bible)  I  (hewed 
them  to  the  Cham^kiao^  or  chief  of  the  fynagogue ;  he 
immediately  read  them,  though  they  were  badly  printed^ 
and  informed  me  that  they  were  the  names  of  their 
Chin-Hmj  or  Pentateuch.  I  then  took  my  Bible,  and 
the  Cbam-iiaa  his  Berejtthy  for  thus  they  name  the 
book  of  Genefis ;  we  compared  the  defendants  of  Adam^ 
until  Noah  with  the  age  of  each,  and  we  found  the  mofl 
perfect  conformity  between  both.  We  afterwards  ran 
over  the  names  and  chronology  in  Genefis,  Exodas, 
Leviticus,  Numbers  and  Deuteronomy,  which  compole 
the  Pentateuch,  or  five  books  of  Mofes.  The  chief  of 
the  fynagogue  told  me,  that  they  named  thefe  five  books 
Berejithy  Veelefemothy  VaiicrOy  Vaiedabbery  and  Hadde* 
barim.  Some  of  thefe  they  opened,  and  prefented  to  me 
to  read,  but  it  was  to  no  purpofe,  as  I  was  unacquainted 
with  the  Hebrew  language. 

'  Having  interrogated  him  refpefting  the  titles  of  the 
other  books  of  the  Bible,  he  replied,  that  they  were  in 
poiTeifion  of  fome  of  them,  but  that  they  wanted  a  good 
many,  and  of  others  they  had  no  knowledge.  Some  of 
his  afliftants  added,  that  they  had  lofl  ieveral  books  in 
the  inundation  of  the  Hoang^hoy  of  which  I  have  fp.  ken. 
l^heir  ancient  rabbies  have  mixed  ieveral  ridiculous  tales 
with  the  fa£ts  recorded  in  fcripture,  and  even  in  the  five 
bocks  of  Mofes.  They  told  me  fuch  a  number  of  ex- 
travagant fidions  on  this  fubje<5t,  that  I  could  not  for- 
bear laughter ;  from  hence  I  concluded  that  they  were 
Talmudifls.  But  this  can  be  determined  only  by  one 
verfed  in  the  fcriptures,  and  well  acquainted  wich  the 
Hebrew  language. 

*  Thefe  Jews  ftill  prefjrve  fcveral  of  the  cer^monie) 
mentioned  in  the  Old  Teftament ;  fuch.  as  circumcifioni 
which  they  fay  originated  from  the  patriarch  Abraham ) 
the  &ail  of  unleavened  bread;  the  pafchal  lamb,  in  ccni«- 
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^  Hiemorition  of  their  departure  from  Egypt,  and  of  their 
paffage  through  the  Red  Sea;  the  fabbathj  and  odier  fcf« 
tivals  prefcribetl  by  the  ancient  law. 
'  All  thefc  Jews,  called  in  China  Ttao^kin-'kiaoy  com- 
pofe  at  prefent  only  a  few  families,  the  nairves  of  the  prin- 
cipal of  which  are :  Thaoi  Kin^  Che^^  Cao\  Theman^ 
Li^  Ngai.  They  form  alliance^  with  one  another,  and 
never  mix  with  the  Hoei-hoei^  or  Mahometans. 
*They  have  no  other  fynagogue  but  the  one  in  the 
capital  of  Ho-^nam  I  perceived  in  it  no  altar,  nor  any 
other  furniture,  but  the  chair  of  Mofes,  with  a  cenfer^ 
a  long  table  and  iai'ge  chandeliers,  in  which  were  placed 
candles  made  df  tallow.  This  fynagbgiie  refembles 
our  European  churches  ;  it  is  divided  intb  three  aifles^ 
that  in  the  middle  is  occupied  by  the  table  of  incenle^ 
«Ae  chair  of  M<dfes$  the  paintings  ahd  the  tabernacles 
already  mentioned,  in  which  are  preferved  the  thirteen 
copies  of  the  Pentateuch^  Thefe  tabernacles  are  con- 
ftruded  in  the  form  of  an  arch,  and  the  middle  aifle  is 
like  the  choir  of  th^  fynagogue,  the  two  others  are  fet 
dpart  as  places  of  prayer,  and  for  the  adoration  of  the 
Supreme  Being.  Within  the  building  there  is  a  i^aiTage 
<  which  runs  quite  round  it.* 

Father  Gozani  adds,  that  ttele  Jew*,  in  their  irifcrip-i 
tionsi  call  thdir  law  Yfelah-kiao^  or  the  law  of  Ifraelj  alfo 
Kou-iiaoyOT  Jndent  LavJ}  TI^H^kiaoj  the  Law  oj  -Godi 
and  Ticn^kin-^iiaoj  to  fignify  that  they  abftain  from  blood. 
They,  told  him  that  their  anceftors  came  from,  a  kingdom 
of  the  weft,  called  the  kingdom  of  yudah^  Which  Jolhua 
conquered^  after  they  had  left  Egypt,^  eroded  the  Red  Sea 
and  traverfed  the  defert ;  and  that  the  number  of  the 
J«ws.  who  departed  from  Egypt  amounted  to  fixty  auan  j 
that  js  fo  fay,  to  fix  hundf ed  thoufand  men*  They  fpoke 
to  him  of  the  book  of  Judges,  and  of  David,  Solomon, 
ard  .£3»kiel>\  who  rai&d  up  dj:y  bonc$i  and  of  JonaSy 

A  a  a 
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Vhich  proves,  that  berides  ^f  Pentateuch*  iifff  ixift  sit* 
fevsral  other  parts  of  the  facred  writings. 

TheTe  Jews  neither  kindle  iire  nor  cook  »af  vi&utii 
Op.  Satur^ ;  but  they  prepare  on  Friiby  wbaterer  may 
be  nepeflary  for  the  day  following.'  When  thtfy  re»d  die 
Bible  in  their  fyjiagogue*  they  cover  their  bees  wiitb  z 
tnuifparent  verl)  in  rcmembraiKe  of  Moles^  wbo-  came 
down  from  the  mountain  with  his  bee  covered,  aad  in 
that  toanner  publiAed  the  Decalogue  or  Law  of  God. 

^yhe^  F.  Gozani  Ipoke  to  theni  of  the  Meffias  p«>- 
mifcd  and  anvounced  in  the  kdy  fcripturesi  lliey  a;^ 
peared  much  furprifed}  but  when  tlie'  miffionary  toU 
them  that  the  MeiBa;  was  called  Jtfus-,  tiiey  replied,  that 
mentipn  wat  made  in  their  ^ble  of  a  holy  man  named 
yefutt  vltp  vas  the  <bn  of  Sirach  s  bat  tbat  they  was 
altogether  unaeqtuunted  with  the  new  J'/th  <^  whom  be 

The  Mahometaiu  have  multiplied  mttch  n<M«  inCbiiia 
than  the  Jews-    It  is  above  fix  hundred  years  fioce  they 
firfl  entered  this  empire,  in  which  they  have  now  formed 
diiferent  eflabliflimcnts^    For  a  great  number  of  yearly 
they  were  prelerved  only  by  marriages,  an4  by  the  alii' 
ances  which  they  contracted }  but  for  Ibme  time  paft,  they 
leem  to  have  been  more  partJcuWly  attentive  to  the  pro- 
plating  their  doctrine-     The  principal  meaiR  which  they 
employ  for  this  purpofe,  are,  to  purchafc,  for  a  fum  of 
money,  a  great  number  <A  children  brbi^ht  up  in  idolatry, 
whom  their  poor  parents.  Compelled  by  iKceflily,  readily 
— t  with,     Thefe  they  clrcurndfe,  and  afterwards  edu« 
;  and  indrud  rn  the  principles  of  their  religion.     Dur- 
the  time  of  a  terrible  famine,  which  defolated  the  pre* 
^of  Chang-tong,  they  purchafed  more  than  ten  thou.. 
1  of  thefe  children,  for  whom, '  when  grown  Up,  thCy 
:ured  wives,  and  huitt  houfes,  and  even  formed  wbdc 
tges  of  them.    They  infenfibly  increafed,  and  are  now 
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become  ib  numerous,  that  they  intireiy  exclude  from 
thofe  places  in  which  they  refide;  evoiy  inhabitant  iwho 
does  not  believe  in  their  prophet,  and  frequent  a  mofque. 

We  (hall  not  herefpeak  of  the  labours  of  the  European 
niiffionaries,  as  what  concerns  the  progrsfs  of  the  Chriftian 
religion  in  China,  has  been  ijlready  treated  of  in  tho 
General  Hiftoi7# 
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MARRIAGES. 

J.  HE  manners  of  the  Chincfebear  no  kind  of  rcfenKt 
glance  to  thofe  of  any, known  nation  ;  and  what  is  equally 
remarkable,  they  have  remained  sUways  nearly  the  fame. 
Every  cufiom  formerly  pradifed  is  Aill  preferved  witl> 
little  variation  ;  whatever  they  formerly  didi,  they  do  at 
prefent,  and  exaSly  in  the  fame  manner^ 

Public  decency  has  been  always  refpedted  in  China,  be« 
caufe  great  care  and  attention  have  been  employed  to  en- 
force it.  Marriage,  recommended  and  encouraged  by  all 
great  l^flators,  is  particularly  protefted  in  China.  Who-. 
^er  feduces  the  wife  of  another  is  put  to  death  ;  and  the 
fame  puniihment  is  generally  inflided  on  the  perfojfi  wha 
debauches  a  young  woman,  {n  both  thefe  circumftaiKes^ 
the  precautions  didlated  by  univerfal  cuftopi  tend  .greatly 
to  fupport  the  law,  and  often  render  it  fuperfluous. 

According  to  the  Abbe  Groficr,  "  a  Chinefe  enters  intaj 
fhe  married  date  pften  without  ever  having  fecn   th9 
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woman  whom  he  efpoufes :  he  knows  nothing  of  her 
looks  ot  perfon,  but  from  the  account  of  fome  female 
jrelatioQ  or  confidant^  who,  in  fuch  cafes^  a£l8  the  part 
pf  match-maker*  It  is  true,  that,  if  they  impofe  upon 
him,  either  with  refpe£l  to  her  age  or  figure,  he  can  have 
reisourfe  to  a  divorce.  Here  the  law,  in  its  turn,  fervet 
to  correct  the  abufes  of  cuftom.'* 

**  The  fame  matrons  who  liegociate  the  marriage  de« 
tcrmine  the  fum  which  the  intended  hu(band  muft  pay 
to  the  parents  of  the  bride ;  for,  in  China,  a  father  docs 
not  give  a  dowry  to  his  daughter :  but  the  hufband  gives 
H  dowry  to  his  wife,  or,  we  may  fay  with  more  propriety, 
purchafes  her  of  her  parents  or  friends/' 

'<  The  parents  of  the  bride  fix  the  day  for  folem*^ 
nizing  the  marriage  ;  and  they  always  take  care  to  make 
choi.ce  of  one  that  is  lucky ;  for  they  confider  fome  as 
favourable,  and  others  as  unfavourable  to  every  great 
undertaking.  During  this  interval,  the  two  families  fend 
prefents  to  each  other,  and  the  bridegroom  purchafes  foe 
hi3  il^tended  fpoufe  fome  jewels,  fuch  as  rings,  pendants 
pr  bracelets*  Frequent  letters*  pafs  between  the  parties  ; 
but  they  are  not  permitted  to  fee  one  another/' 

**  When  the  day  appointed  for  the  ceremony  arrives,  the 
bride  is  placed  in  a  chair,  orclofe  palankin.  Every  thing 
that  compofes  her  portion  is  borne  before  and  behind  her 
by  diflferent  perfons  of  both  fexes,  while  others  furround 
her,  carrying  torches  and  flambeaux,  even  in  the  middle 
q{  the  day.  A  troog  of  muficians,  with  fifes,  drums  and 
hautboys,  march  before  her  chair,  and  her  family  follow. 
U  behind.  The  key  of  the  chair  in  which  (he  is  (hut  up, 
is  committed  to  the  care  of  a  trufty  domeftic^  to  be 
delivered  to  the  hufband  only.  The  hu(band,  richly 
drefied,  waits  at  his  gate  for  the  arrival  of  the  procef-' 
fion.  As  foon  as  it  approaches,  the  key  is  put  into  hi^ 
J^ands  ;  he  eagerly  open^  the    chairj.  aqd.  a^  the  firiV 
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gknct  \ewam  his  fertmic.  It  kmtim^  happcosi  tint  Ae 
huibandy  difoontemed  widi  his  ioteiided  ^^fe,  fiiddailf 
fluits  the  chair,  and  fends  faer  back  to  her  fetetion»«  T^ 
get  rid  of  her,  it  otilj  cofts  him  a  fim  equal  lo  that 
which  he  gave  to  obcaia  her/* 

*f  If  tbehufband  is  contented,  flieddcends  (fOm  her 
chair,  and  enters  the  houfe,  followed  by  the  relations  oJF 
both»  where  the  new-married  couple  fadute  the  Tiin  four 
times  in  the  haU»  and  aftMrwards  the  parents  of  the  hulbaif& 
The  bride  is  then  commitGed  into  the  hands  of  Ac  wo« 
men  who  have  been  inrtted  to  the  ceremony,  and  wh% 
tqgetiicr  with  her,  partake  of  an  entertainment,  which 
continues  the  whole  day :  the  mate  part  of  the  gueAs  art 
teeated  in  the  like  manner  by  the  buihand*  The  fame 
fnasi  prevails  amofig  the  Cbinele  at  alt.  their  grand  feafti  i 
die  women  aniufe  tbemfblves  (eparately  \  and  the  men  do 
Aie  £ime  in  another  apartments  The  pomp  incitaAa  att-» 
cording  to  the  riches  send  rank  of  the  parties^  and  dkiiii- 
niflies  alfo  in  the  fame  pioportion." 

This  account,  to  which  tbe  Abbe  adds-  feveral  cere* 
monies  attendant  on  the  confommacion  of  the  nupdale^ 
Mn  Anderfon  pofitively  ccaitradi(93,  and  ebiiiryesy-  that 
^  to  giye  an  acosrate  dcicriptran  of  the  marriage  cere- 
pKny  ii^  China,  is  to  do  little  nxore  than  tkr  rofdytodiQ 
Abbe  Grofier,.  whofe  account  of  th^  ChtadV  nuptials,  att 
frplj  as  of  many  oeh^  of  .their  cuftomS)  is  ahogether  erro% 
neous/' 

Mi-.  AvA^rfoti  ihyS)  <^  the  marriage  ceremony  which  I  faff 
^MacaO)  had>  little  in  oommon  with  this  defer iption)  but  the 
palankiq.  The  bride^  feated  in  that  machine,  wfis-  pi«<# 
ceded  by  mufic,  ^d  tnfigns-  of  various  colouji^were  borne 
by  men  both  before  ancl  ir^.the  rear  of  the  p^^oce^on)  wfaicfli> 
confiAod  principally' ofcthe  relatives' of  the  bride  and  bridav 
|;roonE».  who  efcort  her  to  the  boufe  of  her  htifband^  whertf 
;l  iiaft.  is  prepred^  anc)  the  4^y  is  pafiied  in  mirth  an4 


bSMtf*  Nor  is  the  evening  condudcd  with  thofe  ah* 
fiird  Q^«moiiiie3  with  Whkh  the  Ahbe  Groiier>  and 
oth«r  author^  have  ridicidoufly  encuihhcred  the  oonfiun-* 
nation  of  a  CUnefe  wedding.'* 

It  muft  here  be  obfervcd,  that  Mr.  Anderfon's  account 
txtisnds  no  fiu?ther  ihan  tho  msre  pfoceffion  of  the  cdre-i 
mony,  and  pevfaapft  even  this  may  be  in  a  great  meaAira 
teconcikd  by  the  eonfideration  of-  the  Abbe  making  his 
obiervations  at  Pe4&in  and  the  otfaa  at  Macao. 

We  have  aboady^  noticed  iluife  m  Chinefc  is  permitted 
tt>^  faawe  only  one  hfwful  w%  >  but  that  he  may  por^ 
dhile  ieteral  concidrines.  Evef y  Chinefe  who  is  defirous 
of  enriMVcu^  tM^  privilege^  aad  keeping  on  good  terodi 
vnth  his  wife,  pretends  to  be  af^uaced  by  fome  good  mo^ 
tivei  and  he  ifr  particularly  carefuil  ta  let  her  kxioWt  that 
if  he  takes  ooocubineS)  it  is^only  with  a  view  of  psdcttt** 
i4g  her  a  gpeater  number  of  wonenr  tK»  attend  her* 

A  widower  rasfes  fooietiinefi  his  favourite  concubine  to 
the  xmk  of  lawful  wife^  He  is  net  then  obliged^  as  im 
the  fonoer  cai6>  to  examine  whedier  die  rank  of  heE  whom 
he  efpoufes  [approaches  near  to  his  own>:  and  he  is  alfa 
fceed  from  all  prelimsaary  fbrmalities. 

Thefe  concubines  are  almoft  all  procured  from  the  cities 
cf  TangrUhiou.  and  Saw^uhiouy  where)  as  we  have  before 
obferved,  they  are  educated,  and  taught  finging^  dancing, 
and  mufic,  and  every  accomplifbment  fuitable  to  women 
of  quality,  or  which  can  render  them  agreeable  and  pleaf- 
jQg,  and  the  greater  part  ^f  them  are  purchafed  in  other 
places  to  be  again  difpofed  of. 

A  widow  of  any  rank  above  the  common,  feldom  enters 
a  fecond.  time  into  the  ftate  of  marriage  when  fhe  has 
children.  Widows  of  ordinary  rank,  who  have  children, 
generally  avail  themfelves  of  the  liberty  which,  is  granted 
them,  and  unite  themfelves  to  another  hu(band«  Grofier 
obferves,  that,  *'  thofe  of  the  poorer  fort  are  not  free  to 
follow  their  own  inclination :  they  a^e  fold  for  the  benefit 
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of  the  parents  of  the  deceafed.— ^As  foon  as  the  bargain  is 
concluded,  a  couple  of '{>orters  bring  a  chair,  which  id 
guarded  by  a  number  of  trufty  people*  The  widow  i9 
{hut  up  in  this  chair,  and  in  that  manner  conduced  ito 
the  houfe  of  her  new  hu(band.V 

He  alfo  adds,  ^<  that  mailers,  for  the  moft  part,  artf 
very  defirous  of  promoting  marriage  among  their  flaves^ 
whatever  Af.  de  Paw  may  fay,  who,  without  any  founda- 
tion, has  ventured  boldly  to  affert  the  contrary.  The/ 
have  even  very  (hrong  motives  to  induce  them  to  encourage 
thcfe  marriages :  the  children  produced  by  them  are  ftill 
their  flaves;  they  become  new  property  to  them^  and 
they  conftitute  a  frc(h  tie,  which  attaches  the  mothers  and 
fathers  more  -and  more  to  their  fervice." 

This  affertion  'of  the  Abbe's  Mr.  Anderfon,  alfo^ 
boldly  contradids,  and  declares  that  **  this  is  a  mercfabk^ 
as  there  are  no  fuch  clafs  of  people  as  flaves  in  the  Chinefe 
empire.  They  cannot  import  flaves  in  their  own  veflels, 
which  are  never  employed  but  in  their  domeflic  commerce : 
and  he  mu{t  be  afflided  with  the  moft  credulous  ignorance^ 
who  believes  that  they  import  them  in  forei^  boetdms.  If, 
therefore,  there  are  any  flaves  in  China,  they  muft  be? 
natives  of  the  country  ;  and  among  them,  it  is  well  known^ 
that  there  is  no  clafs  of  people  who  are  in  that  dcgrsCdhig 
fituation." 

•  "  Certain  claflcs  of  criminals  are  punlflicd  with  fervi-* 
tbde  for  a  ftated  period,  or  for  life,  according  to  the  nature 
of  their  offences ;  and  they  are  employed  in*  the  ftiorc 
laborious  parts  of  public  works.  But  if  this  is  flavery,  the 
ilnhappy  convidls,  who  heave  ballaft  on  the  Thames,  artf 
(tavcs.  There  is  a  cuftom,  Indeed,  in  China,  riefpcfling 
this  clafs  of  criminals,  that  does  not  prevail  in  England^ 
vhich  is,  their  being  hired  for  any  fervice  they  ar^  capa- 
ble of  performing  :  and  this  frequently  happens,  as  thcfe 
convidls  may  be  had  at  a  cheaper  rate  than  ordinary  la« 
kourcrs.    This  regulatioir,  however,  has  one  good  cflTcfl/ 
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f^M  it    exonerates   government  from   the  ezpence   of 
maintaining  fuch  unhappy  perfons,  without  lefTening  the 
rigor  or  difgrace  of  the  punUhment.    But  I  re-affert  that 
Slavery,  by  which  I  mean  Che  power  which  one  man  ob- 
tains over  another>  by  purchafe^  or  inheritance^  as  in  our 
\Veft  India  iflands,  is  not  known  in  China.     Indeed^ 
fome  of  the  Chioefe  in  the  interior  parts  of  the  country, 
were,  with  difficulty^  made  to  comprehend  the  nature  of 
fueh  a  charader  as  a  flave  ;  and  when  I  illuftrated  the 
inatter,  by  explaining  the  (icuation  of  a  negro  boy»  called 
fieqjamin,  whom  Sir  George  Staunton  had  purchafed  at 
Batavia,  they  expreflfeJ  the  ftrongeft  marks  of  difgull  and 
abhorrence.    The  conTcrfation  to  which  t  allude  took 
place  at  Jehol,  in  Tartary  ;  but  at  Canton,  where  the 
commimication  with  Europeans  gives  the  merchants  a 
knowledge  of  what  is  pafling  in  our  quarter.of  the  globe^ 
poor  Benjamin  wa^  the  caufe  of  fome  obfervations  on  his 
condition,  that  aftonKhed  me  when  I  heard,  and  will^ 
I    believe,   furprife  the  reader  when   he   perufes,  them* 
The  boy  being  in  ailiop  with  me  in  the  fuburbs  of  Can« 
ton,  fome  people  who  had  never  before  feen  a  black,  were 
very  curious  In  making  inquiries  concerning  him  ;  when 
the  merchant,  to   whom  tlie  warehoufe  belonged,  ex- 
preflfed  his  furprife,  in  broken  Englilh,  that  the  6riti(h 
nation  {hould  fuffer  a  traffic  fo  difgraceful  to  that  huma** 
nlty  which  they  were  fo  ready  to  profefs :  and  on  my 
informing  him  that  our  parliament  intended  to    abolifh 
it,    he  furprifed  me    with  the    following  extraordinary 
ani'wcr,  which  I  give  in  his  own  words : — **  Aye,  aye, 
^<  black  man,  in  Engllfli  country,  have  got  one  firft  chop, 
<'  good  mandarin  Willforce,  that  have  done  much  good 
^<  for  allau  blackie  man,   much  long  time  :  allau  man 
**  makie  chin,  chin,  hee,  bccaufe  he  have  got  more  firft 
<«  chop  tink,  thap  much  Ehglifh  merchant- men ;  becaufc 
^*  he  merchant-man  tinkce  for  catch  money,  no  tinkee 

B  b  > 
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•*  fbr  poor  blactic  man  :  Joft,  no  like  fd  fefliion.^  Tlie 
meaDiflg  of  rtiefe  exprdTiont  is  as  follows :-  **  Aye,  in 
^  England,  the  black  men  have  got  an  advocate  and 
•*  frknd,  Mr.  Wilberforce,  ^vtiohas,  for  a  eonfiderablr 
^  time,  been  doing  them  fervice;  and  all  good  people^ 
*•  as  well  as  tkc  blacks,  adore  the  chardSer  of  a  gentle- 
•*  man,  -vrhofc  thoughts  have  been  dircfied  to  meliorate 
^  the  condition  of  tliofe  men :  and  not  tike  our  Wcft- 
^  India  planters,  or  merchants,  who,  for  the  love  of 
•*  gain,  would  prolong  the  mifcry  of  fo  laige  a  portion- 
^  of  his  fellow -creatures^  as  the-  African  (laves.  But  God 
•*  does  not  approve  of  ftich  a  praflice.'* 

In  this  paffage  Mr.  Anderfon  not  only  denies  one, 
Ibttt  every  fpecies  of  ilavery  as  exiting  in  China,  an<l 
fkcrein  he  not  only  differs  with  the  Abbe  and  the 
general  accounts  of  the  mifTionaries  wbofe  opinions  we  have 
before  given,  but  whh  M.  de  Paw,  who  had -before  at- 
tacked the  Abbe  on  the  fubjed  of  their  raarrfage,  M* 
'de  Paw  obferves,  *  "  In  our  days  the  prepoffeflions  in  hvot 
of  the  people  of  Chijia  have  been  carried  fo  far  as  to 
tnamtaifi  that  neither  real  nor  perfonal  fervitude  of  any 
tind  fobfifts  among  them  ;  and  this  is  liiewife  affcrted 
fcy  the  authpr  of  the  Phirofophical  and  Political  Hiftory 
of  the  European  EftablMiments  m  the  two  Indies  f*  But 
lie  might  vv  ith  equal  reafon  alledge,  that  the  negroes  of 
St.  Domingo,  who  cultivate  a  few  fugar- canes,  are  real 
republicans."" 

In  another  place  J  he  obfervcs,  •' fomc  ar«  flavcs 'in 
China  from  their  birth  ;  while  others,  who  were  orfgin- 
ally  free,  have  been  fold  either  with  their  own  confcn^ 
or  by  force  ;  and  their  dcfccndants  remain  in  bondage. 
Liberty  is  fo  lightly  treated,  that  a  man  can  fell  himfclf 

•  preface  to  Difltrtations  on  the  Chincfc,  &c, 

t  Vo^  i. 

\  DilTertation  on  the  ChiiKf^  Governmca^- 
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dittc  at  the  pwfcnt  dty.  The  Chkicfc  are  igndrant  of 
that  fpeeica  -of  flavery  known  in  Greece  and  Egypt,  where 
one  whole  nation  is  condemned  ta  fervc  another ;  and 
.  vrhich  may  be  called  Hclotifirn.  Yet  ihis  fate  might  have 
attended  the  Mogub,  had  they  been  fubjugatcd  inftead  of 
feeing  expelled ;  but,  from  caufes  difficult  to  be  explained, 
•hey  a«  again  very  powerful  in  China,  and  they  incfeafe 
daily,  as  well  ais  the  MahonietaM.  The  latter  have 
among  them  a  (pecies  of  flatery  kfe  fheeking  to  niatural 
right  than  all  others :  they  rear  (ome,  of  the  children  ex- 
fofcd  on  dunghills  by  the  Chinefe,  and  /ubjea  Aem, 
when  grown  «p,  to  a  very  eafy  yoke." 

The  account  of  flavery  exifting  in  China,  is  wry  gene- 
rally admitted  by  all  thofe  who  have  had  an  oppoftuntly 
of  properly  aflqiiainting  themielves  with  the  Aibjea  ; 
of  whom,  it  mud  be  confeffed,  none  had  ever  a  bet- 
ter than  the  miffiondriesp  and  as  their  teftunony  A^nds 
in  this  cafe  admitted  by  their  vigrlant  and  aWe  oppfjne^t, 
we  cannot  but  think  it  requires  a  more  powerfut  teOfmoay 
than  any  we  have  yet  met  with^  to  induce  a  European  U) 
rclin(|ui{h  the  i4ta  that  flavery  exifts  in  China.  Nay  we  ale 
inclioed  to  rely  on  the  tcftimony  of  Grofler,  refpefting  the 
willingnefs  of  mailers  to  promote  marriage  among  them, 
for  M*  Ce  Paw  agrees  with  hinv  in  faying,  that  ^^  their 
defeendants  remain  with  their  parents  in  bondage.*' 
-  The  miflioharies  declare  that  the  Chiaefe  womcny  even 
thofe  of  the  greatefl  rank,  feldom  quit  their  apartment, 
and  the  book  of  Or/m^nMi  requires^  that  there  fltouM  be 
two  apartments  in  every  houfe  ;  the  exteriof  for  the  huf- 
iiand,  aad  the  interior  fotf  his  fpoufe.  They  mnft  be  fepa^- 
rated  by  a  wooden  partition,  or  a  wall,  and  the  door 
muft  be  careftttly  guarded :  the  hufl>and  is  not  at  liberty 
Co  e|iter  the  inner  apartmerit^  nor  muft  the  wife  ever  quit 
it  ivkhout  a  fufficient  caufe.  *<  A  wife,*'  adds  thia  book, 
^'  is  no(  miAceft  of  bexfelf ;.  ttic  has^  nothing  at  her  own 
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<<  difpofal;  (he  can  give  no  orders  but  within  the  pfO# 
<^  ciQ6ts  of  her  own.  apartment,  to  which  all  her  autho-« 
<*  rity  is  confined."  Whatever  may  be  the  law,  or  have 
been  the  cuftom  in  this  cafe,  we  eannot,  however,  but  think 
this  fe verity  is  in  a  great  degree  difpenfed  with,  for  Mr* 
Anderfon  obfervesi  in  his  account  of  Pe-kin,  that  ''the- 
opinion  that  the  Chinefe- women  are  excluded  from  the 
view  of  ftrangers,  has  little  if  any  foundation,  as  amortg 
the  immenfe  crowd  aflembled  to  fee  the  cavalcade  of  the 
£ngli(h  embaflfy,  one  fourth  of  the  whole  at  lead  ^ere 
women." — He  farther  informs  us,  that  having  t^ken  ad^ 
vantage  of  the  halting  of  the  baggage  carts,  (o  ftep  out  tf 
the  machine  in  which  he  was  conveyed,  and  perceiving  a 
number  of  women  in  the  crowd,  he  ventured  to  approach 
them,  and  addreifed  them  wi(h  the  Chinefe  word  Cbou-dn 
or  beautiful.  They  appeared  to  be  extremely  diverted,  and 
gathering  round  him  with  an  air  of  great  modeftyand  po* 
litenefs  examined  the  make  and  form  of  his  clothes,  as 
well  as  xhe  texture  of  the  materials  of  which  they  were 
compofed — that  when  he  parted  from  them,  he  took  leave 
by  a  gentle  (hake  of  the  hand ,  which  they  tendered  him 
with  the  moft  graceful  afiability,  nor  adds  he,  <<  did  the 
men  who  were  prefent  appear  to  be  at  all  diffatisfied  with 
my  condu£^,  but  on  the  contrary  exprelTed,  as  far  as  I 
90uld  judge,  very  great  fatisfadion  at  the  public  attention 
which  I  paid  to  the  ladies.'' 

Something  of  this  kind  appears  to  have  happened  in 
fome  of  the  other  cities,  but  it  was  not  general,  and  it 
is  poffible,  that  the  novelty  of  the  proceffion  may  have 
been  the  moving  caufe  of  this  indulgence  to  the  Chinefe 
females  on  the  above 'occafions. 

Mr.  Anderfon,  however,  draws  (Vom  the  whole  of  his 
pbfervations  the  following  conclufion,  ".  In  diiierent  parts 
pf  that  extenfive  country  different  cuftoms  may  prevail  • 
9n4  th^  power  of  hu(bands  over  their  wives  may  be  (udi 
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AS  to  render  them  mafters  of  their  liberty,  which  they  may 
0xercife  with  feverity,  if  circumftances  fhould  at  any  time 
fuggcft the  neceffity  of  fuch  a  meafure,  or  caprice  fancy  it: 
but  I  do  not  hpiitate  to  aflert,  that  women  in  general^ 
have  a  reafonable  liberty  in  China ;  and  that,  there  is  tho 
fiim^  coQununicatioa  and  focial  intercourfe  with  women* 
which,  in  Europe^  is  confidered  as  a  predomin^t  charm 
of  focial  life." 

Thi^  increafe  of  liberty  among  the  Chinefe  femaIeS| 
appears  to  14s  to  be  the  effe^  of  a  change  of  difpofition, 
rather  than  a  change  of  laws  refpe£tiiig  them,  for  if  it 
originated  in  an  alteration  of  the  latter,  the  experience 
would  be  uniform,  which  is  not  the  cafe  any  more  than 
with  putting  bandages  round  the  feet,  which  is  evl4ently 
^  partial  and  de<;lining  cuftom* 

EDUCATION  OF   CHILDREK. 

According  to  die  book  of  Ceremonies,  thoeducation  of 
a  child  fhould  commence  at  the  very  moment  of  its  birth^i 
but  it  may  be  eafily  conceived  that  it  muft  be  then  purely 
phyficaL 

At  the  age  of  fix,  if  it  be  a  male,  he  is  made  acquainted 
with  the  numbers  mofl  in  ufe,  and  with  the  names  of  the 
principal  parts  of  the  world.  At  eight  he  is  inflru6):ed  in 
the  rules  of  politenefs.  The  calendar  becomes  his  fludy 
at  the  age  of  nine,  and  at  ten  he  is  fent  to  a  public 
fchool,  where  he  learns  to  read,  write,  and  cafl  accompts. 
From  thirteen  till  fifteer^  he  is  taught  mufio,  and  every 
thing  whicli  he  fings  confifls  of  moral  precepts. 

When  boys  have  attained  to  the  age  of  fifteen,  they  are 
taught  to  handle  a  bow  and  arrow,  and  to  mount  on 
horfeback.  At  twenty  they  receive  the  firft  cap,  if  thejp 
are  judged  to^dcfervc  it,  and  they  are  permitted  to  weac 
filk  drefles,  ornamented  with  furs's  before  that  period  they 
have  no  right  to  wear  any  thing  but  cotton, 
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It  is  much  to  be  lamented  that  the  Chinefe  have  M 
proper  alphabet  i  and  their  children  are  above  all  to  be 
pitied,  who  muil  be  under  the  neceifity  of  ftudying  b 
many  thoulands  of  chara£lerSy  each  of  which  has  a  diftinfi 
and  particular  ftgaiiication.  The  book  firft  put  into  their 
bands  is  an  abridgement,  which  points  out  what  a  child 
ought  to  learn,  and  the  manner^  in  which  he  fhould  be 
taught.  It  is  a  coUeftion  of  ftiort  fentences,  confifting  of 
three  or  fi»ur  verfes  each,  all  of  which  rhyme. 

After  this  elementary  treatife,  they  put  into  their  hands 
the  books  which  contain  the  doiStrines  of  Confucius  and 
Mencius,  the  fenle  and  meaning  of  which  is  never  ex- 
plained to  them,  until  they  know  by  heart  all  the  cha* 
radlers,  a  method  we  conceive  very  difgufting.  While  they 
are  learning  thefe  letters,  they  are  taught  alfo  to  form 
them  with  a  pencil.  The  expedient  which  they  employ 
for  this  purpofe  is  to  furnifli  them  large  leaves  of 
paper  on  whic(i  are  written  or  imprinted  with  red  ink 
very  large  cha  racers,  and  all  they  are  required  to  do^ 
|S^  to  cover  thefe  red  characters  with  black  ink,  and  to 
follow  exadlly  their  fbape  and  figure;  this  infenfibly  ac- 
cuftoms  them  to  form  the  different  ftrokes.  After  this 
they  are  m^de  to  trace  other  characters  placed  under  the 
paper  on  which  they  write  i  bput  thefe  arv  bbck,  and  much 
imatler  than  the  fbrmer* 

A&  it  i»  confidered  of  great  advantage  to  the  Chinefe 
literati  to  be  able  to  paint  characters  well,  they  oh  this 
^count  beftow  particular  pains  in  formings  the  hands  of 
young  people.  A  neatnefs  in  chara&ers  is  made-of  the 
litnM^  consequence  in  tfarofe  examinations,  which  ftudents 
undergo  before  they  are  admitted  to  the  firft  degi-ee*  A 
deficiency  in  this  refpeO;  often  occafio»»  them  to  be  re^ 
leCled.  Of  this  F.  Du  Halde  gives  the  following  inftancer 
^  A  candidate  for  degrees^  having,  contrary  to  order^ 
^  made  ufe  of  an  abbreviation  in  writing  th^  charader^ 
♦*  nta^  whi^h  fignifies  horft,  had  the  mortification  of  fee- 
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^  ittg  his  compofitiony  though  m  other  refpeSs  excdlent^ 
^  ^'  reje^ed  merely  on  that  account,  befides  being  fevercly 
^  rallied  hy  the  mamlariny   who   told  him  that  a  horfe 
^  could  iiot  walk  unle(s  he  had  all  his  legs.** 

When  a  fcholar  is  become  mafter  of  a  fufEcicnt  number 
tl  chara^rs^  he  is  permitted  to  compofe.  In  this  exercife  a 
kind  of  competition  iseftaHiflieA  Twenty  or  thirty  families^ 
all  of  the  fame  name^and  who  confequchtly  have  only  one 
hall  for  the  manes  of  their  anceftors,  agree  to  fend  their 
children  to  this  hall  twice  a  month  in  order  to  compofe- 
£ach  head"  of  a  family  in  turn  gives  the  fubjedi  of  th» 
literary  conteft,  and^djudges  the  prize ;  a  privilege  which 
lays  him*  under  the.neceflity  of  teing  at  the  expence  of  a 
dinner,  which  is  £iven  in  the  hail  ofcompetition* 

A  fine  of  the  value  of  about  ten-pence  fterling  is  im- 
pofed  oh  the  parent  of  each  fcholar^  who  aWents  himietf 
irom  tbi«  exercife ;  but  feldpn»  is  there  occafion  for  recur- 
ring to  fuch  an  expedient. 

Competitions  of  this  kind  are^  hpwevcr,  private^  and 
liave  no  concern  with  the  rules  of  public  education ;  tut 
every  ftudent  is  obliged  to  complete  a,thefis,  or  eflay,  aC 
leaft  twice  a  year,  under  the  inipcftion  of  an  inferior 
mandarin  of  letters^  ilyled  Hio^hilan;  and  this  pr^£tice  is 
jgeneral  thoughout  all  the  provinces  of  the  empire.^  The 
mandarins  of  letters,  likewife,  often  order  thefc  ftudents  . 
before  them,  to  examine  the  progrefs  they  have  made  in 
their  ftudies,  and  to  excite  a  fpirit  of  emulation  among 
them,  without  which  it  would  be  impoiEble  fi>r  any  of 
them  ever  to  rife  to  eminence.  Even  the  governors  of 
cities  do  hot  think  it  below  their  dignity  to  take  this 
care  upon  tl^mielves.  They  order  all  tbojfe  ftudents^ 
who  live  near  their  refidcnce,  to  appear  at  their  tribunal 
once  a  month.  The  author  of  the  bcft  compofition 
is  honoured  with  a  prize/  and  the  governor  treats 
all  the  c^indidates  on  the  day  of  competition  at  his  own 
cxpenC^ 
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Europeans  can  fcarcely  conceive  how  hr  the   fi>ve^^ 

reigns  of  China  have  carried  their  attention,  in  order  to 
promote  ind  encourage  letters.  In  tvcrj  city  and  town| 
and  almoft  in  every  village,  there  are  maflers  who  keep 
fchools  for  the  purpofe  of  teaching  thofe  fciendes  with 
which  the  Chinefe  are  acquainted*  Barents  poiTefled  of  a 
certain  fortune,  provide  preceptors  for  their  children  it 
home,  who  endeavour  to  form  their  minds  to  virtife,  t6 
initiate  them  in  the  rules  of  good  breeding  and  €ti€  2C* 
cuftomed  ceremonies,  and,  when  ttieir  age  admits,  to  mak^ 
them  acquainted  with  the  laws  and  hiftory  of  their 
coimtry*  * 

Thefe  tutors,  for  the  moft  part,  have  attained  t6  ond 
or  two  degrees  among  the  literati.  They  continue  their 
literary  purfuits^  and  fubmit  to  the  different  examinations'^ 
and  the  pupil  frequently  finds  his  preceptor  become  his 
Yiceroy* 

Students,  who  have  palTed  the  iirft  examination^  and 
have  been  judged  capable  of  undergoing  that  of  the  man* 
darins,  haVe  arrived  at  that  point,  which  termirlates  the 
education  of  infancy ;  but  if  they  attain  to  the  difierent 
degtees  without  rifing  to  offices  of  ftate,  their  education 
continues  almoft  as  long  as  their  lives. 

We  fhall  fay  very  little  of  the  education  of  the'^C^i^ 
nefe  females.«*-It  is  confined  to  giving  them  a  tafte  tUt 
folitude,  and  accuftoming  Uiem  to  modefty,  and  even  to 
iilence.  If  their  parents  are  rich,  they  are  llfo  infh-ufted 
in  fuch  accomplifhments  as  may  render  them  agreeable 
and  pleafing.  The  dudes  of  women  in  China,  as  iit 
•ther  Aflatic  countries,  are  merely  of  the  paffive  kind. 

VESTMENTS   AND   DRESS  OF   BOTH   SEXE^* 

In  cities,  the  drefs  of  the  Chinefe  is  almoft*  the  fame 
among  people  of  both  orders,  and  of  either  fex ;  but 
certain  appendages,  or  ornaments,  diftinguifti  the  rank 
and  dignity  of  tKofe  who  Wear  them,  and  fcvere  obaf'* 
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^iStenent  Wo<ild  -be  the  cOnfequenc^  to  iiny  feribn  wfto 
;  Ihould  vendire  to  aiTdme  a  cErefs  not  authorifed. 

The  ChiheCie  dref»y-  in  gchCHral,  confifts  of  a  veft|  which 
:  reacbei^  t<^  the  g^und;   one  part  of  which  folds  over  the 
r  ether,  amd  is  faftened  by  four  or  five  gpld  or  filver  but- 
'.tons,  which  are  placed  al  4  fmall  diftance  one  from  an- 
ibther.     The  fleeves  of  >  this  garment  are  wide  tpwards  the 
I  ihould^r)  and  grow  narrower  a^  they  appros^b  (be  ^/Ifty 
-w.hprQ:tbcy..tarn)inatc  "iathe  forift  oj[a  horfe-ihoe,  cover- 
ing the  hands,  and  leaving  nothing  to  be  feen  but  tHc 
tends  of  the  fingers.     The  Chinefe  alfo  wear  round  thcir^ 
nitddles  a  large  girdle  of  filk,  the  ends  of  which  .  hang^ 
.down  to  their  knees.     From  this  girdle  is  fufpended  a 
nlheathy  .yjtt^.a  kind  of  knife,  together  with   thofc  two 
Jmall  flicfc*  wSi(t*-they;.ufc  at  their  meals.  ..^  ^:*;/ 
J'    Under  this  robe  they  wear  a  pair  of  ^Hfwers  fuited.ta 
;the  fcafon.      In  fummer  they  are  made  of  linen ;  arid 
;:{jpm^iniea  covered  with  another  pair,  of  white  tafiety : 
\ttofe  for  wii^ter  arc  of  fitttin  lined  with  fur  ;  of  cotton, 
^cjr  cdsirfe  filk,  and  fometimes  of  ikins,  particularly  in  the 
fiorthem  provinces.     Their  fliirts  are.  always  wide,  but 
•^i(y  (bort,  arid  of  difFerent  kinds  of  cloth,  according  to 
.  Ae  feafon.     Under  his  ftiirt,  a  Chinefe  generally  weaw 
9  filk  net,  which  prevents  it  from  adhering  to  the  fltiri. 
In  fummer  they  have  their  necks  always  bare,  and  in 
.  winter  they  wear  a  collar,  made  of  filk,  fable  or  fox's  flcin, 
joined  to  their  robe,  which  is  then  trimmed  With  fheep's 
Ikin,  or  quilled  with  filk  and  cotton.     That  of  the  man- 
darins and  people  of  quality  is  lined  throughout  with  fable 
brought  froth  Tartary,  or  with  fox's  Ikin,  trimmed  with 
fable. '  In  fpring  it  is  lined  with  ermine.     Above  their 
robe,  they  wear  alfo  a  kind  of  furtout,  with  wide  fleeves, 
but  very  fliort,  which  is  lined  in  the  lame  manner. 

We  have  before  obferved,   that  the  law  has  regulated 
orerjr  thing  that  relates  to  drefs,  and  even  fixed  the  co- 

G  c  c 
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toun  tlM  diftinguKh  the   dificrenc  condicioos.     The 

emperor  and  princet  of  the  blood  alone  wear  jdUm ; 

'  eertain  mandarins  are  peimitted   to  wear  faltin  of  a  red 

ground,  upon  days  of  eeremony,  but  in  general  thef  aft 

'  clothed  in  black »  blue  or  viojct.    The  cdour  to  which  the 

•common  people  are  confined,  is  blue  or  black  ;  and  tbdr 

drefs  is  always,  compofisd  of  plain  cotton  cloth.    Of  die 

dreflfes  of  ceremony  worn  by  the  Chincie  mandarins,  and 

their  ornaments,  kc.  the  annexed  plates  will  fumiih  the 

bed  idea* 

■ 

The  Chtnefe  (have  their  heads,   but  they  have  not 

been  always  accuftomed  to  do  this ;  they  formerly  em« 

ployed  great  pains  in  preferving  their  hair  $  but  the  Tar* 

tara,  who  fubdued  them,  compelled  them  to  cut  it  after 

their  manner*    This  revolution  in  drefs  was  not  eSk&oi 

'  without  bloodflied,  and  it  was  neceffiiry  to  employ  force, 

before  they  could  be  induced  to  imitate  the  Tartars.    It 

mufV  certainly  appear  Angular,  that  the  conqueror  of  China 

.fliould  require   this  trifling  and  nonfenfical  compliance, 

when  he  adopted  their  laws,  their  manners,  and  their  con- 

'  fiitution* 

The  fmall  portion  of  hair  which  the  Chinefe  prefenre 
on  the  tops  of  their  heads^  or  bettiiid,  is  all  that  is  allowed 
.by  cuftom ;  it  is  generally  very  long,  and  they  plait  it  in 
tlie  form  of  a  tail.  In  fummer  they  wear  on  their  heads 
a  kind  of  pyramidical  cap,  lined  with  fattin,  and  covered 
with  ratan,  or  cane^  neatly  wrought.  To  tlie  top  they 
fix  a  large  tuft  of  red  hair,  which  falling  down  covers  it 
to  the  brim. 

There  is  another  kind  of  head^drefs,  which  the  man* 
darins  and  literati  only  have  a  right  to  wear :  it  is  a  cap 
of  the  fame  form  as  the  preceding  ;  but  lined  with  rfed  fattin, 
and  covered  on  the  outfide  with  white.  A  large  tuft  of 
the  fined  red  filk  is  fixed  over .  it,  which  is  fufFered  to 
hang  down,  or  wave  with  the  wind.  They  however, 
generally  ufe  the  common  cap  when  they  mount  on  hdrfe. 
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kick)  or  daring  bad  we$&cr^  ^)ecku{t  it  U^  better  calcu- 
kted  to  keep  off  nun>  and  to  Ihelter  tbofe  who  wear  it^ 
from  the  rays  of  the  fun*  For  winter  they  have  ftill  another, 
cap»  wfaidi  is  exceedingly  warm  :  it  is  bordered  with  Lfaile,. 
•rmine  or  fox's  fkin,  and  ornamented  with  a  tuft  of  illk,. 
like  the  former.  .  ^ 

People  of  condition  when  they  go  abroad  wear  bpots,. 
of  fattin^  filk  or  cotton,  but  always  dyed.  Thefe  boots 
have  neither  heel  nor  top>  and  they  are  made  to  fit  the- 
fi>ot  with  the  greateft  exadhiefs.  When  they,  travel  on 
borf^bftckt  they  have  others,  made  of  cow  or  horfe  leather, 
prepar.ed  in  fuch  a  manner,  that  it  is  very  foft  and  pliable* 
The  boot  (locking^  which  they  wear  in  winter,  are  of 
quilted  ftufi^  lined  with  cotton  r  they  reach  above  the  tog 
Cif  the  boot,  and  are  ornamented  with  a  border  of  velvet. 
^r  cloth.  For  fummer  they  have  a  cooler  kind ;  and  in  their, 
houfes  th^y  wear  a  fort  of  flippers,  made  of  filkrftufF.  The 
common  people,  are  contented  with  a  kind  of  flippers, 
madf  of  black  cotton  doth.  A  Chinefc,  drefTed  according 
to  ri^le,  would  copiider  it  as  gr^at  an  (Mniffion  to  forgfC 
his  fan,   as  it  would  be  to  forget  his  bopts^ 

Tl^e  drefs  of  (he  Chinefe  women,  in  its  Aape  and  formi 
foems  to  have  been  diAated  by  modefty,  feconded  perhaps 
by  jealoufy.  Their  robes  are  dofe  at  top^  and  very  Iong« 
With  regard  to  the  colour  of  their  dreiles,  it  is  entirely 
arbitrary,  and  depends  upon  choice ;  hut  b|ack  or  violet 
are  goncraljy  adopted  by  thefe  adv^ced  in  life. 

Their  general  head-4refs  coi^fifts  in  arranging  their,  hair 
jn  feveral  curls,  among  which  are  interfperfed  fmall  tufts, 
of  gold  or  filver  flowers. 

Young  ladies  wear  alfo  a  kind  of  crown  or  bonnet  made 
of  pafteboard  covered  with  fine  fluff  or  filk  j  the  fore-part 

#      * « 

rifes  in  a  point  above  the  forehead,  and  is  covered  with 
pearls,  diamonds  and*  other  cofl-ly  ornaments.  The  reft  of 
^  head  is  decorated  with  flowers,  either  natural  or  arttfi- 
f  ia]|  a^a>o%  li^ch  ju^  interfperfed  fmall  diamond  pi^ 

C  C  C  2 
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Among  thofe  whimilcal  and  wretdied  cafldmt  tt^m 
which  no  nation  is  wholly  frety '  we  mttft  reckon  die  meana 
employed  by  the  Chinefe  to  preferve  the  feet  of  tfictr 
women  almoft  as  fmall  as  they  were  when  they  Mt  came 
into  the  world«^This  cuftom  was  formerly  generalthrough- 
out  the  empire,  but  appears  now  to  be  only  very  partial, 
^d  in  the  moft  unenlightened  parts.  The  means  made  ufe 
of  are  as  follow,  when  a  female  child  is  "bom,  the  narfe 
wraps  up  its  feet,  and  confines  them  by  a  very  dofe  ban«> 
dage ;  and  this  torture  muft  be  endured  until  die  foot  has 
eeafcd  to  grow.  On  this  account,  a  Chinefe  woman  fob* 
JeAed  to  this  cuftom,  rather  drags  herfelf  along  than  waUcSr 
Some  writers  have  attributed  the  origin  of  this  pradice 
19  jeaioufy,  while  others  have  confidered  it  as  a  political 
expedient,  intended  to  infpire  females  with  a  lore  of  foli* 
tude,  and  to  keep  them  in  a  continual  ftate  of  depen^fence  ; 
but  be  its  origin  what  it  may,  like  many  olber  old  pire^ 
kidices,  it  is  evidently  growing  into  difufe. 

The  drefs  of  a  Tartar  lady  is  fomewhat  diStrtat  §oin 
diat  of  a  Chinefe.  The  robe  of  the  former  is  equally 
long ;  but  the  veft  which  covers  it,  docs  not  defcend  to 
low.  This  robe  is  alfo  clofc  at  the  top ;  and  the  Tartar 
ladies  wear,  befidcs,  upon  their  breafts,  a  very  large  band. 
Their  ufual  head-drefs  is  a  hat,  Ornamented  according 
to  the  fancy  of  the  wearer. 

The  drefs  of  a  villager  differs  from  that  worn  by  thofe 
who  live  in  towns.  It  confxfh  of  a  coarfe  linen  frock* 
over  whiqh  is  thrown  a  cotton  vef^,  that  defcends  to  the 
ihiddle  of  his  thigh.  He  has  ^  pair  of  large  drawers,  that 
rife  to  his  girdle,  and  reach  as  far  as  the  ancle,  and  his 
iiippers,  or  rather  wooden  fhoes,  terminate  at  the  toe  ii) 
a  iharp  point,  >vhich  is  turtied  backwards^ 

WtLDiiiOn    AND   FURKtTURE   OV    THE     eSXITKat. 

TheChinefe  buildings,  even  public  monuments,  and 
(he  eniperor*s  palapes,  fbike  more  by  dieir  eaeteift  ibuv 
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dieir  huigiiiiiceiic<;*  Many  ^f  the  ixDperi^  paTaees  maj  Be 
eoonparod  to  cities^  and  thofe  of  the  princes,  principal 
flf^ndarinSy  and' people  of  great  fortune  are  very  extenfivcy 
TbeiiaUs  iet  apart  for  receiving  viiits  are  very  neat,  an4 
jMTOVided  widi  feats  and  other  pieces  of  furniture ;  biit 
nothing  can  be  .perceived  in  them  which  marks  either  mag^ 
nlficcnce  or  grandtur*  The  apartment  vrfaere  tfaey  enters 
tain  their  intiniate  friends  is  equally  plain  and  flmple. 
With  regard  to  thofe  fet  apart  for  their  w^inen  and  chil^ 
dren,  they  are  •  iaacceffible  to  every  ftranger,  were  he 
c»ren  the  deareft  and  moft  Intimate  friend  of  the  mafter 
of  the  houfe* 

The  Chixiefe  gardens  are  laid  out  in  fuch  a  manner,  as 
to  particularly  attrad  the  attention  of  an  European.  Tn 
.Aeft  gardens  are  feen  groves,  ponds,  mountains,  natural 
or  oFtificial  rocks,  a(id  .winding  alleys,  which  condu<9b  tn 
different  points  of  view,  each  of  which  pre&nts  a  nevr 
objed,  &c.  When  the  ground  is  of  fufiicient  extent,  part 
of  the  garden  is  formed  into  a  park,  in  which  flags, 
does  and  odier  wild  animals  are  kept.  Fifhesand  aquatic 
birds  are  alfo.  bred  in  ponds  and  canals  made  for  the 
purpofe» 

•  The  Chinefe  are  fond  of  every  thing  gigantic.  Ac-, 
cording  to  them^  the  beauty  of  a  column  cohfifls  in  its 
Qzt  and  height ;  and  that  of  a  hail,  in  its  great  extent  i 
all  ancient  nations  were  fond  j)f  this  grotefque  archi* 
tedure. 

The  Chinefe  fhrw  little  deftre  for  Ornamenting  uiA 
•mbelliflung  the  interior  part  of  their  houfes :  they  hav^ 
neither  nurrors,  tapeffary,  nor  gilding.  They  receive  ott 
vifits  but  in  a  particular  hall  deftined  foe  that  purpofe^ 
in  tfap  front  pait  of  thehoufe,  in  order  to  prevent  thofe  wli0 
gre  admitted  into  it  from  having  any  coaimunicatbn  widi 
|he  toner  apajtments.  Its  ornaments  oonfift  of  fauge  Ian* 
ferns,  made  of  painted  iilk,  which  are  fiifpended  from  the 
tables,  c^binetS)  fcreens»  chasrS|  and  abundanoe 
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•f  vafcs^  of  porcdkujif  The  ftimtturc>  in  geaendf  iii 
'  o»teeced  wi(b  v&rnifh  (b  tran^vent,  that  the  veins  of  the. 
wood  may  be  feen  through  it,  and  fe  4irig^  :and  fliinin^. 
that:  U  ftrongly  reAe6te  difFercnt  objeiEts,  and  its  QUendour 
is  not  a^  little  Keighteznd  by  thoie  figures  which  are^i^ted 
wgotK  it^  tn  different  colovrS)  or  done  over  with  gilding. : 
.  The  Cfaineie  neither  ufe,  nor  are  they  acquainted  vrith 
die  art  of  manufUduring  rich  tapeihries  like  thofe  in  £u- 
Mpc  ThoTe  uied  by  the  wealthieft  people,  are  .of  white 
&tlin  witK  birds,  flowers,  landfcapes,.  &c.  painted  upon 
thenu  .  Sometimes  they  contain  alib^  in  largp  charaders^ 
a  few  moral  fentences,  which  generally  compoTe  a  kind  of 
enigma..  The  poor  are  contented  with  whitening  the  walls 
of  their  apartments,  or  covering,  them  with  that  fort  q£ 
paper  which  is  brought  us  frpm  China,  and  which  people. 
^  fortune^  ia  Eur^^i  often  employ  tp  ornatrxeQt  fgmp 
■art  of  their$» 

PUBUC   AKQ   raiTATE   ItEJOieiNGS, 

.  We  have  already  noticed  the  manner  in  which  the  empe-r 
for  of  China  celebrates:  the  vernal  fcilivala  .  It  is  celebrs^ted 
alfo  on  the  fame  day  throughout  the  reft  of  the  empire* 
In  the  morning)  the  governor'  of  every  city  comes  forth 
from  his  palace,,  crowned  with  flowers,  >md  (eats  him* 
felf  in  achair^  amidlt  the  noiXb.  of  different  inflrumei)ts» 
and  the  acckunatioxis  of  .the.  people* 

A  proceffion  is  now  formed  in  the  following  order-  A 
inonber  of  perf<ms  bearing  fiambeatix,  &&  go  firfti  the 
flmflcians follow  next;  then  the  governor  in  the  chairfur*. 
founded  with  feveral  litters  covered  with  fdk  carpets,  or« 
vaaiented  with  the  reprefentations  of  illuftrious  perfons 
who  have  encouraged  agriculture,  or  fomehiftorical.  print 
in  ^le  iame  fubje^b 

A  large  figure^  made  of  baked  earth,  repre&ntii^  a  cow- 
vlth-  gilt  horns^.  comes  next :  forty  men  are  fome^tmct 
(carcely  iiufficicn(  ttoiuppcETt  it,  A  child;|  wiUiofxc^  foot 
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naked)  and  the  other  (hod,  which  reprefents  the  Sfirii  ^ 
Laiour  and  Dillgenci^  follows^  and  k^^ps  continufdij  heat* 
ing  the  image  with  a  rod,  to  make  it  advance*  Labour* 
.  ers,  armed  with  their  implements  of  hufbandry,  majxji 
behind ;  and  a  number  of  comedians,  and  people  in  maiks, 
clofe  the  rear,  whofe  grotefque  appearance  and  attitudes 
.  afford  miich  entertainment  to  the  populace. 

The  proceffion  advances  towards  the  caflem  gate,  to 
Bieet  the  fpring,  and  then  returns  to  the  governor's  palace 
In  the  fame  order.  Afccr  this,  the  cow  is  ilripped  of  all 
its  ornaments ;  and  a  prodigious  number  of  earthen  calves 
are  taken  from  its  belly,  which  are  diftributed  among  the 
crowd.  The  large  figure  itfcif  is  broken  m  pieces,  and 
diftributcd  alfo  in  like  manner.  The  governor  then  pots 
an  end  to  the  ceremony,  by  making  a  fhort  oration  ia 
praife  of  agriculture,  in  which  he  endeavours  to  ex* 
cite  his  hearers  not  to  ncgle.£l  fo  ufeful  and  valuable 
an  art 

During  the  whole  of  this  procefHon,  the  ftrbets  through 
which  it  palles  are  hung  with  carpets ;  lanterns  are  dif- 
played,  and  the  evening  is  clofcd  with  a  brilliant  illurnl* 
nation.  A  common  reader  will  eaiily  difc^rn  what  that 
leflbn  is  which  the  Chincfe  government  wifhes  to  Incul* 
cate  by  the  emblematical  reprefentations  and  ceremoal- 
ous  attention  to  this  procefRon. 

•  •  • 

The  Chinefe  have  alfo  two  other  feftivals,  which  are 
celebrated  wiih  ftill  more  pomp  and  fplendour  than  thdit 
now  defcribed.  One  of  them  is  on  the  commencement  of 
the  year ;  the  odier  is  called  the  feafl  iflanUrm.  Dur-» 
ing  the  celebration  of  the  firft,  all  aHairs,  whether  pri« 
vate  or  public,  are  fufpended;  the  tribunals  are  ihut; 
the  pofts  are  ftopped ;  prcfents  are  given  and  received  ; 
the  inferior  mandarins  go  to  pay  their  refpe£ls  to  their 
Superiors,  children  to  their  parents,  and  fervants  to  their 
jnafters,  &c.  "  This,"  F.  Du  Halde  fays,  «  is  whatth« 
f*  Chincfe  cal!  taWng  Itavi  tifth$  dd  year*'*    AUthe  family 
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affemble  in  the  evening,  and  partake  of  a  grand 
*ro  Ais  no  ftranger  is  admitted  ;  but  tficy  become  iriOTC 
fociablc  on  the  day  following ;  and  their  whole  time  is 
employed  in  plays,  diverfioiis  and  fcafting,  which  is  cort- 
duded  in  the  evening  by  illuminations- 

The  fcaft  of  lanterns  is  fixed  for  the  fifteenth  day  df 
the  firft  month :  but  it  begins  on  the  evening  of  tfie 
thirteenth,  and  ends  on  the  fixtccnth.  •  It  is  eafier  to  de- 
fcribc  this  feftival  than  to  difcover  its  origin,  or  tSe 
period  at  which  it  was  at  firft  celebrated.  It  is  univerfal 
throughout  the  empire  i  and  alt  China  is  illuminated  on 
the  fame  day,  and  at  the  fame  hour.  Every  city  and 
village,  the  (hores  of  the  fea,  and  the  banks  of  the  ri  verr, 
are  hung  with  lanterns,  of  various  (hapes  and  fizcs. 
Some  of  them  are  even  feen  in  the  courts,  and  in  the 
windows  of  tht*  pooreft  inhabitants.  The  Abbe  Grofier 
aflferts,  that  rich  people  fometimes  expend  eight  or  nine 
pounds  fterling,  for  one  lantern;  and  that  thofe  whicli 
the  emperor,  viceroys,  and  great  mandarins  order  to  be 
made,  coft  fometimes  an  hundred  or  an  hundred  and  fifty 
pounds  each. 

Thefc  lanterns  are  very  large,  and  feme  of  them  arc 
compof^d  of  fix  wooden  frames,  either  painted  or  neatly 
gilt,  and  filled  up  with  fine  tranfparent  filk,  upon  which 
are  painted  flowers^  animals,  and  human  figures ;  others 
are  round,  and  made  of  a  blue,  tranfparent  kind  of  horn. 
Several  lamps,  and^  great  number  of  wax-candles,  are 
put  into  thefe  lanterns ;  to  the  corners  of  each  are  fixed 
ftreamers  of  fattin  and  filk  of  different  colours;  and  a 
curious  piece  of  earved-work  is  placed  over  its  top. 

It  appears  evident  that  the  Chintfe  are  acquainted 
with  our  magtc  lantern^  which  they  ufc  in  this  feftival, 
a^d  which  perhaps  has  been  borrowed  from  them. 

F.  Du  Halde  obferves,  that  "  they  caufe  fliado^vs 
'<  to  appeari  which  rcprefent  princes  and  prlncefles,  fot- 
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*'  diers^  buflEpons^,and  other  charafitersy  the  geftures  of 
*<  which  are  fo  conformable  to  the  words  of  tbofe  who 
**  put  them  in-^'motion,  that  one  is  almoft  mduced  to 
•'  believe  that  theyfpeak  in  rcajity/'  Thcfe  feem  to  be 
the  fame  as  the  Ombres  Chimija,  exhibited  at  the  Palais 
^fyfl/at.VerfaiUes,  aojd  finte  at  fome  of  our  places  of 
fumraer  amufementin  London.    ■ 

The  Chinefe  fire- works,  fo  juftly  celebrated ,  are  di(v 
played  in  all  their  varieties  during  this  feftival,  and  ^ 
large  one  is  exhibited  in  each  quarter  of  the  city. 

€>f  the  manner  in  which  the  Chinefe  obferve  their  or-^ 
dinary  holidays,  Mr.  Anderfon  has  given  us  the  follow- 
ing account  firom  his  own  obfcrvation : 

*^  In  the  iirft  place  they  purchafe  provifions  according 
to  their  (icuation  and  capactty»  which  are  dreifed,  and  placed 
before  a  fmall  idol,  fixed  on  an  altar,  in  fome  form  of 
Qther*  Every  Chinefe  has  one  of  thefe  idols  in  his  habi-* 
tation,  whether  it  be  on  the  land,  or  on  the  water,  in 
a  h'oufe,  or  a  junk.  This  repaA,  with  bread  and  fruit,  and 
three  fmall  cups  of  wine,  fpirits^  and  vinegar,  are,  after  a 
tfireefold  obeifancc  from  the  people  of  the  houfe  to  the 
idol,  carried  to  the  firont  of  their  dwelling :  they  thero 
kneel  and  pray,  with  great  fervour,  for  feveral  minutes  ; 
and,  after  frequently  beating  their  heads  on  the  ground^ 
.they  rife,  and  throw  the  contents  of  the  threcf  cups  to  the 
light  and  left  of  them.  They  then  tiike  a  bundle  of 
fmall  pieces  of  gilt  paper,  which,  they  fet  on  fire,  and 
hold  over  the  meat.  This  ceremonial  is  fucceeded  by 
lighting  firings  of  fmall  crackers,  which  hang  from  the 
end  of  a  cane,  and  are  made  to  crack  over  the  meat.  ^ 
The  repaft  is  then  placed  before  the  idol  or  Jo(h,  as 
k  is"  called,  (a  term  which  means  a  deity)  and  after  a 
repetition  of  obeifancc,  they  conclude  with  a  joyou«. 
dinner,  exhilarated  by  ^  plenty  of  fpifits,  which  are 
/    .  Ddd 
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ilvnyk  bdited  in  pewter  or  eb|)p6f' veftb  befeie  ibgf 

««  On  Ihc  firft  eif  Mardi  it  is  ufuafl^  itcciirdlng  to 
itncient  coOoriif  for  drmiafic  pie<^  to  te  ptiioi'mtd  en 
ftages  in  the  principal  (beets  of  the  different  towns  throQg^*^ 
out  die  empire,  for  the  amufement  of  the  poor  po&plct 
who  Are  not  able  to  purdhaft  ifaofe  plesfarer.  TUs 
beneficent  aA  cbntihues  fo^  a  focc^ffion  of  fereral  days, 
it  the  ezpence  of  the  totperbr  ;  fo  that  every  morning  and 
tveningt  during  tfns  period,  the  lower  dafles  of  ht&  fcA- 
jcAs  enjoy  a  favorite  pfeafbre  without  coft,  and  Uds 
tfle  hand  whidi  befllow^  it  on  Aem." 

The  Chinefe  endeitvotir  to  rehdet  every  publii*  cf  iltouM) 
iM  ftrikihg  as  poflUble.  A  vkeroy,  miiencver  he  quits  his 
]|^ce,  does  it  with  a  pomp  truly  regal,  ihdeed  ftr  mote 
lb  than  any  European  monarch  ;  but  dus  fplendor  is  no* 
thing)  when  eomparM  with  that  of  tlie  emperor  wheii 
to  leaves  bk  flillace  oft  zity  publie  occafion)  or  when 
ke  gosa  to  facrifice  in  the  temple  of  the  Tien.  The 
irhole  of  the  princes  of  die  blood  on  thefe  oo^aflbns  at« 
iendy  as  do  all  ttic  prkicipal  mandarins  ^i)d  grandees  of 
Aia  <!oiurt)  in  their  dretfes  of  ceremony  •  The  proeeflS^n 
il  wMly  ttgulated  by  the  court  of  ceremonies,  and  un* 
der  thdr  dire6don  ;  and  oa  any  very  particular  oeeafion, 
two  thottfandof  the  literati,  or  ntandarins,  general^  idoTe 
Ihe  proceflian.  Of  the  appearance  of  the  emperor  i#bis 
carriage  of  ceremony,  and  of  the  attendant  mandarins 
fome  idea  may  tc  formed  by  the  annexed  plate. 

raiVATE     DIVERSIOVS,    SVTBRTAlKMiBNTS     IklOa 

CEKBMOHIES^  f    : 

As  the  Chinefe  employ  moft  of  tficir  tim^.in  atlMdaiMet 
an  th^ir'  duty  as  members^  of  fociety^  they  beflow  ftty 
Knie  on  amufements.  .Naturally  a  grave  people,*  Ibey 
fcldom  aiTume  an  air  of  gatcty,  but  in  compliance  ^Ith 
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foofi  ardcr»  or  cftablUbed  cuftcun*  Th^»  bowevcr*  bairf 
ador^t  and  theatrical  piec^s^  bo||i  comic  aod  tsajpc ;  bu( 
tbey  have  no  public  theattct  autfaocifcd  by  gpvcniment» 
and  their  adors,  like  thofe  of  the  Tartar,  natioss,  aif 
OroUersi  who  attend  the  houfc9  of  thofe  who  are  able 
to  pax  them.  Dancings  the  Csivouiite  amufem^t  of 
European .  nations^  i«  little  if  at  all  pradiiie^  if^ 
China. 

Huntii^  and  fliooting*  whidi  the  titled  ^yranti  of 
Europe  wifli  to  confine  exclufively  to  themfejivcs^  is  free 
to  eveiy  perfoA  in  Chtna^  and  if  any  one  is  dcfirous  of 
enjoying  it  alone,  he  caufes  a  quantity  of  game  to  be  (hut 
up  in  a  clofe  park*  Every  £vmer  is  at  li^rty  to  pre^ 
vmt  the  deftrudioo  of  his  crop8»  by  iJilinf;  all  tkofif 
imimals  which  come  to  favage  his  fields^  without  beii^ 
in  danger  of  profecution  as  a  poacher,  or  fubjedc4  tf 
iipprifonmcnt  and  fine  for  (^  doing* 
.  ^ilbing  it  confidered  by  the  Chinefe  rather  at  aiy 
oVjfd  of  cc^mcrce  and  induftiy  th^  amufement.  Ii| 
th^ir  great  fiihcries,  they  ufe  nets ;  but  private  picopk 
f;i;nploy  a  line.  They  ufe  alfo  for  this  purpofci  in  certain 
provinces,  a  kind  of  bird^  the  plumage  of  whLsh  is  grey ) 
its  nci^k  aa4  bill  arc  Iqng,  apd  the  latter  U,  yqry  (harp 
;^nd  bmked.  This  bird  it  trained  to  catch  fi(b,  almoft 
in  the  fa^)e  manner  as  ^ogn  are  taught .  to  puribe . 
g;ime« 

There  is  another  method  of  fifliingi,  whieh^  though 
very  fimple^  b  pradifed  only  by  the  Chinefe^  T^^ 
nail  a  board,  about  two  feet  in  breadth,  mm  the  edges 
of  a  kmg^  narrow  boat,  feom  one  end  t^  the  o^cr. 
TTlvis  board,  which  ia  covered  with  a  white  fluni^g  var^ 
oiib^  IS  placed  in  fuch  a  manner,  that  it  flopes  aimoijk 
i|iiperceptib)y,  until  it  reaches  thfi  waters  it  it  only 
vftd  on  mpofuli|^  nights ;  and  is  alws^s  tumed.towMt 
^  moQii,  it^  the  lefleaioQ  of  thf  V(^%  msgr  Uivniff 
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its  brightnefs  and  fplendour  and  deceive  the.  Mi,  which, 
in  fportingy  often  mtflake  this  varnifhed  plank  for  the 
wztetf  on  aecount  of  its  cbloui;,'  throw  themfelves  towards 
it,  and  fall  into  the  boat. 

THc  foldicrs  alfo  have  a  method  of  fifhing  with  a  bow 
and  arrow ;  the  latter  of  which  is  fixed  to  the  bow  by 
a.  firing,  both  to  prevent  it  from  being  loft  and  to  en- 
able them  to  draw  out  the  fifh  which  the  arrow  has  | 
pierced  :  others  make  ufe  of  tridents,  to  Catch  lai^e  fijfh^ 
which*  are  fometimes  found  in  the  mnd.  ' 

Thcfe  are  almoft  all  the  afh ufcmcnts  in  which  the 
Chlnefe' indulge  themfelves.  They  are  entirely  ignorant 
of  all  games  of  chance  j  and  though  fheyliave*mtificia»s 
and  fingers,  they  are  fer  from  havmg  cperas,  or  any 
reguhtf  fpeflade  dcfcrvmg  of  the  notice  of  an  enlightened 
European. 

The  ceremonies  of.  the  Chinefe  depend  more  upoa 
pofitivc  laws',  than  on  cufiom.  Every  perfon,  firbm  the 
chiefs  of  the  firfi  clafs,  to  the  humbled  individual  iii 
the  lowed,  is  perfcdly  acquainted  with  the  titles  he 
inuft  giva  to  others,  and  with  *  tHofe  that  arc  due  to 
himfclf ;  he  knows  alfo  what  mdrks  of  politenefs  he  has 
reafon  to  cxpcft,  aiid  thofe  which  it  hfs  duty  to 
Ihew ;  the  honours  he  can  accept,  and  thofe  which  he 
ought  to  pay:  Thus  in  China  there  are  no  diJTputes 
concerning  rank  and  precedency,  two  points  whicH,  int 
other  countries,  have  produced  qufarrels,  occafloned  blood- 
ftied,  and  propagated  enmity,  that  has  been  even  tranC 
jnitted' to  fuccceding  generatiQns. 
•'  A  viflt  in' China  is  confidered  as  an  affair  of  vef^ 
great  folemnity' ;  it  requires  formal  preliminaries)  with 
which  Europeans  are  unacquainted,  or  which  they  hate 
thought  prober  to  Ixy  afide.  They  bear  a  near  refem- 
blance  to  thofe  we  have  noticed  among  the  Tartars, 
Varied  only  by  a  few  trivial  circum(fauice8>  and>  thcre^ 
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fore,  do^  not  call  for  a  particular  defcription.  VKSts, 
which  are  paid  by  the  inhabitants  of  anf  city  to  the 
governor,  are  always  accompanied  with  prefents,  of  mo^c 
or  Icfs  value. 

When  a  governor  has  diftinguiihed  himfelf  by  his  zeal^ 
and  nuldiiefs  towards  the  people,  the  literati  of  his  dif* 
trift  have  rccottrfe  to  the  following  expedient,  in  order  to 
acquaint  him,  that  he  is  univerfeUy  efteemed.  Thcjr' 
caufe  a  dreft  to  be  made  for  him,  '  compofed  of  finsdl' 
fquare  pieces  of  fattin  ;  fome  red,  others  blue,  green,  black,^ 
yellow,  &c.  His  birth-day  is  chofen  as  a  time  proper 
3For  prefenting  it ;  they  then  carry  it  with  great  ceremony, 
amidft  the  found  of  different  mufical  inftruments.  On 
their  arrival,  they  are  introduced  into  the  outer  hall*, 
their  prefence  is  announced,  and  the  magiftrate  foon  after 
makes  his  appearance.  They  then  prcfent  this  veftm«nt^ 
and  beg  him  to  put  it  on.  The  mandarin  at  fifft  re« 
fufes^  and  declares  he  has  not  merited  that  honor;  but 
he  at  length  yields  to  the  intreaties  of  the  literati,  and 
the  prayers  of  the  people.  This  chequered  garment  ii 
iconfidered  as 'the  emblem  of  all  the  nations  that  wear  dif-- 
fcrent  dreffes,  and  by  this  ceremony  they  mean  to  in- 
form the  mandarin,  that  he  is  worthy  of  ruling  them 
all. 

A  vifit  to  a  fuperior  muft  always  be  paid  before  dinner, 
ftfting,  atleaft  before  wine  has'  been  tailed ;  for  a  itianda* 
irin  would  confider  it  as  a  grofs  infult,  did  the  perfon  Who 
Vifits  him,  in  the  leaft  (hiell  of  this  liquor.  However,  if 
a  vifit  is  returned  the  fame  day  it  is  received,  it  may  be 
clone  after  dinner,  for  this  is  a  mark  of  attention  and  rf- 
/pe£t,  which  excufes  every  thing. 

Nd  perfon  in  China  can  pay  a  vifit,  without  prcvioufly 
fending  a  vifiting  card,  called  77/-//?^,  to  the  porter  of 
the  perfon  to  whom  the  honour  is  intended.  This  card 
is  generally  of  red  paper  ornamented  with  a  few  gilded 
jlo^rs,    except  the  perfon  fending  or  receiving  it  be  in 
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]i\QHfi^ng,  afi4  t}i9i>  it  h  blaqkjf  it  is  folded  up  in  tbt 
if^mfi  of  a  fcreerH  the  viiltor'^  name,  is  writte^i  on  one  of 
the  folds  i  and  the  itilc.of  the  card  is  moxe  oc  lefs  refpe£t<v 
ful>  according  to  the  rank  and  quality  of  the  perfon  to 
whom  it  is  (ent. 

Vifits  may  be  avoid^d,^  if  thofe  to  whom  they  iQ:e  in<t 
tended  be  of  fuper^pr  nink  t^  thofe  who  pj:P|U>&  tp  pax 
^{icm^  but  not  eth^rwife.  By  rcc^ving  the  Tie-tfie^  or 
card,  the  perfon  is  fuppoTed  to  receive  the  vifit,  and  the 
porter  is  defired  to  tell  the  viAtor,  that  to  put  him  to  as 
tittle  trouble  as  ppflible,  he  is  begged  not  to  get  out  of  hit 
chain  After  which^  either  on  the  (a^ie  or  on  ibme  of  the 
thr^  following  days,  the  perfon  vidted  returns  a  Tk^u^ 
which  is  only  (imply  r^ceiv^^di  or  followed  by  a  real  vifiu 

JEpiftolary  corre(pQndence»  even  between  private  indi*. 
Tiduals,  is  always  attended  with  certain  efbblifhed  cere* 
monies^  and  thefe  become,  more  complicajted .  if  it  is  with 
%  perfon  of  rai>k  or  dillinflion.  Among  peoplie  of  the 
fiigher  and  moderate  ranks,|  fometbing  more  is  re<|uire4 
in  faluting  than  ilmply  bowing  or  lifting  die  hat,  as  in 
^Virop^  A  cQ^imon  falutatton  confiib  in  Joining  both 
hands  together  before  the  brea:(l,  moving  them  in  an  affeC't 
donate  manner,  bending  thp  head  a  little^  and  reciprocally 
pronourxirg  Tfin-tjinj  a  complimentary  word,  which 
lias  almoft  the  fame  Hgnification  as  jQur  bumbU  fervantm 
When  a  perfon  of  the  lower  order  meets  another  of  fupe<* 
fior  rank.  It  is  then  neceflaiy  to  join  the  hands,  raife 
^hem  above  the  forehead,  afterwards  bring  them  down 
|o  the  earth,  and  bovi^  with  th?  whole  body. 
•  When  two  pcrfons  who  are  aci^uainted  meet  afler  aii 
abfence  of  any  time,  they  both  fall  qn  their  jcn^ees  oppo^ 
£te  one  another,  bend  their  bodies  to  the  earthy  then  raife 
them  up,  and  repeat  the  fame  cerempnies  two  or  thref 
times.  At  an  ordinary  interview,  a  common  pbrafe  aiw 
fwering  to  h$v)  {Pje-  dg  ?  is  ufed,  and  diff  anfwei:  is :  vn^ 
^ell,  tkapks  to.  pur  ak^ifanl  J^'fUcilfy   Ce^-laQ-ft-^unf^/ilf 
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when  Ae  Ghtftefe-  fee  a  man  \t!io  is  in  good  health,  the/ 
fay  to  him  Tung-fr^  that  is  to  fay,  fhfferity  is  pulnud  i* 
your  lo^ki  t  you  have  a  happy  countenaytie. 

When  two  mandarins,  of  equal  rank,  meet  in  the  ftreet, 
they  nevQF  quit  their  chairs ;  each  joins  both  hands,  riibves 
them  downwards,  dien  ralfcs  them  to  the  forehead,  and 
this  (alutation  is  repeated  until  they  are  out  of  each  others 
fight;  but  if  one  of  the  two  b^  of  higher  rank  than  th6 
other,  the  inferior  orders  his  chair  to  ftop ;  or  if  he  i^ 
on  horfeback,  he  difmounts,  and  makes  a  profound  bow 
to  his  fuperior.  In  a  word,  politenefs  in  China  is  as  pre- 
talent  even  in  villages  asr  in  cities  \  and,  as  it  has  htth 
eftablifhed  into  a  law,'  it  is  attended  With  as  little  fince« 
rity  in  the  one  as  in  the  other. 

A  Chinefe,  When  addrefling  his  fuperior,  fpcaks  neithet 
in  the  firft  nor  in  the  fecond  perfon.  He  will  neither 
fay  /,  nor  youy  btfct  if  he  acknowledges  a  favour  received, 
he  will  fay,  the  fe'rvfce  which  his  lardfhip  has  rendered  fo 
his  little  fervant'i  has  been  very  acceptable  to  him.  A  fon 
when  fpeaking  to  his  father,  never  ftiles  himfelf  his  fon, 
but  his  grandfon,  though  he  is  perhaps  the  oldeft  6t  the 
family,  and  probably  father  of  a  family  himfelf. 

He  will  alfo  often  make  ufe  of  his  oWn  name,  thai  is 
to  fay,  of  the  name  given  him  at  that  period,  for  the 
Chinefe  have  didbrent  names,  in  fucceilion,  according 
with  their  age  and  rank.  The  family  name  is  that  given 
at  their  *birth ;  t^is  is  common  to  ail  thofe  who  are  de^ 
icended  from  the  fame  grandfather.  A  month  after,,  the 
nutther  and  father  give  what  is  termed  a  diminutive  name 
to  their  fon,'  which  is  generally  that  of  a  flowery  animal, 
ice.  This  name  is  changed  when  the  youth  has  made 
fbme  progrefs  in  his  education  at  a  public  fchool,  and  gene* 
rally  for  fome  flattering  appellation,  given  by  the  mafter^ 
Vhich  the  pupil  adds  to  his  family  name.  When  he 
Mtains  to  manhood,  he  requefts  a  new  naihe  from  his 
firiendS)  and  this  he  retains  during  iifi^  unlefs  he  rifcs^  to 
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ibme  dignity. '  He  is  then  honoured  with  another^  {urted 
to  his  tsients  and  •■office. .  No  other  is  afterwards  given 
him,  not  ^en  that  o^  kis  funily*  Ij:!^  this  tbejr  sire  th9 
counterparts*  of  the  titled- ariftflcracy  of  Europe. 

Tiie  repafts  or  entertainments  of  people  of  diftint^on 
are  generally  Aimptuoiis,  and  always  acc<}mpanied  with 
the  moft  ceremonious  etiquette, >^  and  the  ancietit.emperof^ 
cftablifhed  it  as  a  law,  for  thofe  who  might  give  entertain-^ 
ments,  that  they  ihould  falute  each  gucft,  feparately,  every 
time  they  draiik. 

The  ceremonial  of  the  invitation  is  not  lefs  oomplei^ 
than  Jthat  .q£w  th^  entertainment*  An  invitation  is  never 
fuppofed  to  be  given  with  fincerity,  until  it  has  been  re«t 
.  newed  three  or  four  times  in  writing.  A  card  is  fent  on 
.the  evening 'before  the  entertainment;  another,  in  the 
morning  of  the  appointed  day ;  and  a  diird,  when  every 
thin£;  is  prepared,  and  nothing  neceflary  -to  be  done  but 
to-  fit  down  to  table.  Ceremonies  are  then  renewed^ 
which  confume  a  great  deal  of  time,  and  condfl  of >  apolo* 
gies,  cxcufes,  acknowlcdgeipents,  &c.'much  in  the  Tartar 
manner,  -and  ^qu^Iy  abfurd.  At  the(e  entertainments^ 
comedies  aie  often  a£ted^  aiid  di Querent  exhibitions  of  flight 
of  hand  difplayed.  '  The  reprefentation  commences  with  the 
noife  of  drums,  covered  with  buffalo's  hide^  and  the. found, 
of  flutes,  fifes,  trumpets,  and'fome other  inftrumentsj  ufcd 
by  the  Chinc^  only,  and  which,  perhs^s,  would  afford 
little  pleafure  to  people  of  any  other  country. 

The  Chinefe  begin  thefe.repafts,'  not  by  eating,  bat  by  .Ht 
drinking.;  the  intendant,  or  maifre-d^hphl^  falling  A>wi^^,:- 
on  one  knee  invites  the  guefts  to  take  a  glafs.  Each  then 
•lays  hold,  with  both  his  hands,  of  that  which  is  placed  for. 
Tiim,  raifes  it  as  high  as  his  forehead,  then  brings  it  dowii 
below  the  table,"  and  again  lifts  it  X.6  his  mouth :  the  maf- 
'ter  ofthehoufe  pi-efles'them  to  drink  heartily,  and  fets  thcn^ 
an  example,  by    fliewing  them  all  round  the  bpttbiu  ojf    . 


c . 


Ml  wpy  m  erdcir  tfuHf  he*  may  exdift  eatttt  ef  fihtfm  ta 
imitate  him* 

II  is  ^ii4iAle  dwy  aretfrinkmg,  that  tlibdiAe^  on  the  tables 
tin  removec^  aint  oiSkit$  Broughtf  ht\  afl  of  wMch  ai^e  in 
Ac  form  of  ragotrtA  The  Chinefe  never  ufc  knm^  int 
their  repafts ;  and  two  fmall  (harp-^pointecl  fticks,  orn«^ 
mehtferf  i^Mi'vmtf  or  tlww^  i^p^y  the  fitttt  of  forlbs. 

Their  hoitlli)  "Whkk  anlWers  «>  £uA>pea!^  foftp^ii'iievar 
ftrred  np,  till  fowarda^  tfie  mtdclle  of  d^ti  rej^afiv  and 
h  accompanied  ^  fosaU  loavesj  of  mtAt  piety  which  ftef 
take  up'  vitfh  theiF  fmaH  fHcks^  fleep  them  in-  die  feupi 
Md  eat  them,  wtthouf  ^imting  for  any  fignal)  6r  aittotMHKjr 
to  any  eer cMionj^  The  repeA  i!oi)tinue«|  and  cr^MAO-t 
uies  preferve  dteir  utmoft  fbrmaiity,  till  the  very  iSioifi^ni 
m  which  «ea  i»'  tntroduoed- :  aflfer  Arhtch^  the  coinpKBriy  alt 
rffe'from  table,  airf  retire,  either  inta  ane*er  h^,  of 
into  the'  gar (tenj  Wh^e  they  amMfe  themfelve9^  and  dijo]! 
a  fliort  interval  0f  repofe  betwten -dinner  and  the  deiterfs 

The  deftert,  lihe  the  entertainitient,  confiib  ol^  numerous 
fMke»  of  fweet-meats,  fruits  prepared  different  ways^  hamtf 
and  &)fed  ducks,  which  have  been  dried  in  the  fun,  togs^ 
Aei-  *with  (hell  and  othef  kinds  of  final!  *&.  The  famo 
ccremortles  are  again  renewed. before  the  guefts  take  thet# 
places  at  tuMe ;  and  every  one  fits^  down  to  that  atf  which 
he  was- before:  larger  cups  are  then  broug^^t  j  thetoaAe# 
of  the  houfe  invites  the  company  to- drink  more  freely. j 
and  he  ftil(giv>es  them  an  exam^de,  which  iseommouly 
followed* 

Thefe  entertainnients  begin  towards  the  clofe  of  the  da^ 
and  never  end  till  midDio:ht*  Each  dien  returns  to  hit 
own  home,  carried  in  a  chair,  preceded  by  feveral  domef^ 
tics,  who  carry  larg^  lanterns  of  oiled  paper,  on  Which 
the  quality,  and  fometimes  the  nime  of  their  mafter,  ar« 
ittferibed  in  large  charafters.  Without  this  attcndan€« 
A»  one  ever  ventures  to  go  abroad,  at  fuch  an  hour,  for  h^ 
INUd  infallibly  be  flopped  by  the  guard.     The  day  fdh 
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lowing  it  is  cuftomary  le  return  a  card  of  thanks  tcf  &o 
officer  of  the  watdi* 

.  We  have  already  (aid,  ihzt  all  their  difhes  are  cooked 
in  the  maimer  of  ragouts ;  but  they  are  all  very  diiFerent. 
in  tafle,  highly  feafoned,  and  much  lefe  expenfive  than 
ours. 

The  wines  drank  at  thefe  enteruinments  have  no  re- 
femblance  to  thofe  of  Europe,  either  in  tafte  or  quality: 
they  do  not  procure  them  from  the  vine,  but  from  rice 
•f  a  particular  kind.  The  method  of  preparing  this  wine 
is  to  lay  the  rice  to  fteep  for  twenty  or  thirty  days  in 
water,  into  which  ingredients  of  a  different  nature  are 
fucceffively  thrown ;  it  is  afterwards  boiled,  as  foon  as  tt 
becomes  diflblved  by  the  heat  it  immediately  ferments 
and  throws  up  a  vaporous  fcum,  not  much  unlike  that 
of  new  wines.  A  very  piire  liquor  is  found  under  this 
(auof  which  is  drawn  off,  and  poured  into  earthen  veilels 
well  varni(bed«  Of  the  remaining  lees  a  fpirit  is  made^ 
little  inferior  in  ftrength  to  fome  of  ours  in  Europe :  it 
is  even  fometimes  ftronger,  and  much  more  infiammable* 
The  Chinefe^  or  rather  the  Tartars^  ufe  alfo  another  kind 
•f  wine,  made  from  the  fieih  of  flieep,  iimilar  to  what  we 
have  before  lioticed  when  fpeaking  of  the  Mogul  tribes. 

Such  is  the  food,  and  fuch  the  liquors  which  the  Chi« 
mek  ufe  at  their  entertainments,  which  are  given  with 
generous  hofpitality.  The  Chinefe  arc,  however,  natUr 
rally  fober :  and  thofe  in  eafy  circumftances  live  chiefly  on 
pork,  which  they  eat  every  day. 

The  common  people,  who  are  the  fuffering  part  in 
every  country,  live  very  poorly  in  China,  as  well  as 
elfewhere :  they  are  fatisfied,  irf-times  of  fcarcity,  with 
the  flefh  of  horfes  and  dogs.— *That  of  cats  and  rats  is 
alfo  fold  publicly  in  the  ftreets.  / 
;  The  immenfe  population  of  China  prevents  the  eale  and 
cenvcnience  of  the  greater  number.  In  fuch  a  country^ 
9fi  extenfxve  foreign  commerce  ibould  be  united  t»  tfa* 
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Ugfaeft  cultivation— The  latter  the  Chinefe  havd  not 
iiegleded ;  but  they  are  not  yet  fully  fenfible  of  the  im* 
portance  of  the  former,  though  their  mines  of  gold  and 
fUrbry  which  are  now  ufelefs,  might  be  employed  to  the 
utmoft  advantage. 

FVNtHAL   RIT£9« 

The  day  on  which  an  individual  dies  in  China  is  always 
▼ery  fplendid ;  and  many  receive  more  honor  and  homage 
at  that  period  than  ever  they  did  when  alive. 

A  few  moments  after  a  perfon  has  expired,  he  is 
xlrefled  out  in  hisricheft  attire,  and  with  every  badge  of  hi9 
dignity.  He  is  then  placed  in  the  coffin  which  has  been 
purchafed  for  him,  or  which  he  himfelf  provided  in  his 
life-time;  for  one  of  the  moft  anxious  cares  of  a  Chinefe 
is  to  prepare  himfelf  a  coffin,  which  fometimes  remains 
twenty  years  ufelefs  in  the  family,  though  confidered  by  the 
head  of  it,  as  the  moft  valuable  piece  of  furniture  in  his 
ppljeffion.  .  In  cafes  of  poverty,  when  all  other  iheans 
fsti),  the  Ton  often  fells  himfelf,.  9r  hcoma  a  Jlavi^Xo  pro* 
cure  his  father  a  coffin* 

Thefe  coffins,  are  formed  of  flrong  planks,  .fix  inches 
in  thicknefs,  and  often  nxore,.  wA.  in  order  that  they  may 
^tt^r  rcfifl  the  injuries  of  time,  they  are  daubed  over 
with  pitch  and  bitumen,  and  afterwards  varnifhed. 

The  cuflom  of  opening  dead  bodies,  any  more  than 
robbing  of  burying-grounds,  is  not  pradiifed  in  China* 
It  would  be  confidered  there  as  an  a£l  of  the  mofl  wan- 
ton  cruelty,  and  worthy  of  th^  feyerefl  puniih^ent.  In 
preparing  the  body  for  interment,  they  firfl^fpHnkle,  in 
the  l^ttom  of  the  co$n,  a  fmall  quantity  of  lime,  on 
ivhich  they  lay  the  corpfe,  taking  care  to  place  its  head 
pn  a  pillow,  and  to  add  a  quantity  of  cotton  to  keep  it 
fior^  fte<uly,  and  prevent  it  from  fhaking.  The  lime 
^  cotton  fef  ve  alfq.  to  receive  the  moiftur^  which  may 
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Jn  Ibis  nnnncr  ^  bocfy  ntnaim  expofed  iffv«n  < 
but  thdc  laaf  be  redueed  lo  4fafec^  if  any  Aibtendal 
Cbia  xeadkrs  jt  xieceflaif*  Qurivg  tbis  intervai»  ^  d|B^ 
relations  wi  bicais  cone  and  fdy  tbcir  idjpeSt  to  ^ 
deceafed,  and  the  neareft  relations  retnaii  in  Cbt  hMfe» 
The  coffin  is  cxpofod  in  the  ball  of  ceremony,  which  is 
then  hung,  with  white,  the  coktor  of  Chinefe  mourning, 
but  fymt  fitct$  (of  bh($Lj  or  vi(>let-ooidiired  fiUc*  are  in- 
tndp^riois  9B  wcU  as  feme  other  omamems  of  tnoilrtting. 
Pefore  the  ooffia  is  placed  upoa  a  t«Ue>  the  image  of  Ite 
dflcea4b(}»  4»r  «  carved  orJdmvent  iniciibed  winh  his  natter 
^oeompaMdi  mfh  Il0wers9  ^rfunica,  and  lighted,  wik 

QBOdkSi, 

TiM^le  vbo  enter  the  hall,  falofc  die  coflki,  ki  cfaeiaaia 
naaitncr  as  if  dse  perfcn  were  ftill  alive,  ptoARise  them- 
iclves  facfom  the  table,  and  knock  their  faiebeade  %ainil 
tbtt  earth ;  they  afterwards  place  tipoa  the  table  fomc  ptr^ 
funes  and  wax  candles,  whieh  they  haire  taken  care  to 
piovide  for  that  purpofo.  The  intimate  friends  of  At 
deceafed,  or  fixofc;  who  are  fuppdiod  to  have  been  fo,  ac* 
company  thcfe  ceremonies  with  frequent  fighsj^  and  otfiei^ 
inarks  of  forrow,  either  real  or  pretended. 

Thofe  "Wlio  came  to  pay  their  r efpe^  to  the  dead^  aiw 
afterwards  conduced  into  miodier  apartment  where  4ief 
are  treated  with  tea,  and  fiMxiethnes  with  dried  j^itsanf 
iWeetmeats.  A  diftant  relation  or  fome  intimate  friend  of  die 
family^  on  this  oocafion  performs  die  part  pf  mafter  of  4ia 
^peramonks  j  he  introduces  did  vifitors,  and  in  like  man- 
ner accompanies  diem  to  the  door  when  they  are  aboat  tor 
depart. 

The  illations  and  friends  of  the  deceafed  are  ttgain  in- 
Ibrmed  of  ^  day  fixed  for  performing  the  funeral  rites>  tsii 
^  of  them  ever  fail   to  attend,  according  to  invitation. 

When  they  arrive  at  the  burying  place,  die  <»ffi*i  it 
d^pofited  in  a  tomb  appropriated  for  it,  not  ftr  from 
whigh  ther^  are  tables  ranged  in  different  halls,  for  ^  fn^ 
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ftfe  of  giving  a  repaft  to  A»  affiflutsi  ii2luch  it  ientA 
Up)  after,  the  €er«iaoay,  witk  the  greateft  ^endour. 

Burying  jiUces  ia  Gfaina.arc  aliivays  iituoted  at  a  finall 
diAance  (xQm  a  city  or  £<ywn,  aad  generally  upoa  fome 
CBUience,  around  whkh  are  planted  pines  and  cyprclles 
a  Clifton^  ivUch  has  exified^  at  the  faoae  period,  indifferent 
nations  wh»  never  had  the  lei^  comauinicatioa  with  each 
odien 

Seme  of  the  Qune^B  have  carried  their  attachment  £> 
/kr>  as  to  preierve  in  their  honfes^  for  three  or  four  years, 
the  bodies  of  their-deceafed  fiidiers*  Mourning,  as  we  have 
before  obfervodi  continues  ia  China  three  yearsy  and  dur^ 
iag  that  long  interv^  they  abftain  from  die  ufe  of  fle(h> 
and  wine ;  they  can  affift  at  no  enteTtttmnent  of  ceremony^ 
nor  frequent  any  public  affemb^.  When  tbey  have  occa^ 
fion  to  go  abroad,  which  is  even  not  permitted  them  at. 
firfty  the  chair  in  which  chey  are  carried  is  conunonly 
covered  with  a  white  cloth*  Thefe  are  general  rules  for 
av«ry  Chinefe  who  is  in  mooming ;  but  thofe  who  pre- 
linrve  the  bodies  of  their  fadiers  in  their  houlcs,  smpofis; 
en  ffhemfelvcs  a  great  many  others. 

When  a  Chlnefe  dies  In  a  province  in  wKieh  he  was* 
not  bom,  hk  children  formerly  claimed  a  right  to  tranfport 
the  body  to  ^e  burying<-place  of  their  anceftors.  Thia 
right  has  been  converted  into  an  indifpenfable  duty.  A  fen^ 
who  ifaotdd  be  wanting  in  this  refped,  would  b6  dif- 
giaced  in  his  family,  and  his  name  would  never  be  placed 
jn  the  haHof  ancdtors,  a  jdace  where  the  diffoent  brandiei 
of  a  family  meet  once  a  year  to  pay  honor  to  the  memory 
t>f  their  deceafed  friends,  by  an  ofiering  to  their  manes. 

IFt.APB    ^f     THE     CHINESet    MAMKSa      OF      Bt7tXlf<H 

|£I.1ING«  &C. 

The  internal  coamierce  of  China  is  immenfe ;  bat,  oft 
the  other  hand,  its  foreign  trade  is  much  inferior  toijhat 
ff  any  aH^  9Mi(ierciaI  powws  df  Slurope^ 
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The  great  number  of  canals  and  rivers  by  which  Cl^ma^ 
is  interfered,  tend  to  facilitate  the. Conveyance  of  mer--'' 
chandife,  and  its  prodigious    population  fecures  a   rapid 
fale.     It  is,  besides,    not  at  all  expenHve  to  commenco-' 
fbop-keeper  in  China:   a  family  poffefs  dften  but  one* 
crown,  and   fometimes  lefej  yet  with  this  flcnder  ftock 
they  begin  trade ;   they  purchiafe  proviilons^  which  have 
always  a  ready   fale;  the  profits  arifing  enable  them  to 
dfeal  to  a  larger  extent,  and  at  the  end  of  a  few  yeai^  it 
is  common  to  fee  a  petty  fhop  converted  into  a  ware-* 
Koufe. 

•  In  no  country  is  miftruft  more  neccfTary  for  a  «ierchaot, 
tlian  in  China ;  for  a  Chinefe  trader  confiders  it  as  an  efb- 
bliihed  maxim,  that  the  buyer's  intention  is  to  give  as  lit* 
tie  as  poffible,  and  even  nothing,  if  the  vender  would 
KKMiflllt,  and  therefore,  by  the  fame  reafoning,  thinks  him-* 
ftif  authorifed  to  draw  as  much  from,  the  other  as  he  pof- 
£b1y  can. 

The  befl  attended  fairs  of  Europe  a/Ford  but  a  faint 

m 

pi&ire  c\f  that  immenfe  number  of  buyers  and  fellers, 
with  which  the  large  cities  of  China  are  continually 
crowded^  and  of  whom  we  may  fairly  fay,  that  the  one- 
lialf  arc  employed  in  over-reaching  the  other.  Againft 
ihrangers  in  particular,  the  Chinefe  me^diants  exercife, 
frithout  any  fenfe  of  fhame,  their  infatiable  rapacity*  Of 
this  F.  Du  Halde  gives  a  llriking  example,  which  might 
Ije  fupported  by  many  others.  **  The  captain  of  an  Eng- 
*f  lifh  veflil  agreed  with  a  Chinefe  merchant  at  Canton^ 
*?  for  feveral  bales  of  fijk,  to  be  furnilhed  againft  a  cer- 
"  tain  time,  When  they  wefpr^dy,  the  captain  went  with 

*  his  interpreter  to  examine  whether  they  were  found 
f  and  in  good  condition.     On  opening  the  firfl  bale,  he 

*  found  it  according  to  his  wifh,  but  all  the  reft  were 
^  damaged.  The  captain  refented  this  treacherous  con- 
i  du^t,  and  reproached  die  Chinefe  merchant  in  the  fe^ 
f«  yereft  t^rnjs  hj   hi§  dift^onefty,     Jh^  Chifiefe,  a/tjj 
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haying  .  hesurd  him  for  fome  tit^ '  with  gftAt  oofiinek 
replied,;  **  ilape^^fitf  your  knflVf  of  an  initrpreUr;  be 
*  ajfured  me  that  you  would  not  infpeQ^  the  beks^'\  ^    > 

The  lower  clafs  of  people  are,  above  all,  very  dextrous 
in  counterfeiting  and  adulterating  every  thing  they  fell* 
Sometimes  an  European  thinks  he  has  bought  a  capon, 
knd  receives  nothing  but  (kin,  all  the  refl  hasbeeil  fcoopcd 
out,  and  its  place  fo  ingenioufly  filled,  that  the  deception  is 
not  eaiily  dlfcovered. 

The  counterftit  hams  of  the  Chinefe  have  been  often 
mentioned*  They  are  made  of  wood,  cut  in  the  form  of 
«  ham,  and  coated  over  with  a  certain  kind  of  earth,  which 
is  covered  with  hog's  ikin,  and  fo  curioufly  painted  and 
prepared,  that  a  knife  is  necefTary  to  detedb  the  fraud. 

The  Chinefe  are  not  at  all  fitted  for  maritime  com* 
merce.  Their  veflels  feldom  go  beyond  the  ftraits  of 
iunda ;  their  longeil  voyages  towards  Malacca  extend  only 
to  Achen ;  towards  the  ftraits,  as  far  as  Batavia  \  and  north-^ 
ward  as  far  as  Japan.  Their  commerce  with  this  ifland^ 
confidering  the  articles  of  exchange  which  they  procure 
at  Camiojay  Or  at  Siamy  produces  them  at  leaft  cent  per 
cent. 

Their  trade  with  the  Manillas  is  lefs  profitable;  their 
gain  being  about  fifty  per  cent«  It  is  rather  more  at  Ba- 
tavia }  and  the  Dutch  fpare  no  pains  to  invite  the  Chinefe 
among  them.  Chinefe  traders  go  alfo,  though  but  feldom^ 
to  Jchon,  Malacca^  Thor^  Paian  and  Ligor^^  belonging  to 
Siam  and  Cochinchina.  From  thefe  places  they  bring 
gold  and  tin,  but  efpecially  objects  of  luxury  for  the  table, 
and  fome  other  more  necellary  articles. 

One  great  obftacle  to  the  progrefs  of  maritime  com- 
merce among  the  Chinefe,  is  their  indiffefence  refpeS* 
jng  it,  and  the  bad  conftrudtion  of  their  veflels.  This 
they  themfelves  acknowledge  ;  but  to  attempt  to  remove 
it,  according  to  them,  would  be  derogating  from  the  laws, 
and  fubvcrting  the  conftitution  of  the  empire  \  and,  there* 
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lom  no  dbuhc;  cqaall^  fefitkniB  mth  an  EngtiAiinM  ^ 
femptiag  to  rt^mt  tl^  conAitutioQ  of  Great  Britain  1^  Hi 
•rig taat  fifnpKck^r 


LITERATURE,  ARTS,  and  SCI- 
ENCES OP  THE  CHINESE. 
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lANGVAOl* 


T  win  not  be  expeded  in  a  work  of  this  kind,  that 
Ve  Ihould  enter  into  criticifms  on  the  Chinefe  language  ; 
it  isy  however^  perhaps  of  all  the  languages  of  the  early 
ages  the  only  one  now  fpoken.  The  following  are  the 
xibfervatipns  of  the  Abbe  Grofier  refpeding  it,  whof« 
opinion  is^  that  it  has  never  undei^one,  in  its  diiFerent 
parts,  any  material  change  fince  the  foundation  of  the 
•mpire : 

*^  In  the  Chinefe  there  are  four  diftind  languages— ^ 
**  Firft,  the  Kou^ouen,  or  language  of  the  King,  an<t. 
**  other  ancient  claflical  books  ;  it  is  not  fpoken  at  pre- 
'<  fent,.  but  the  fpeeches  in  the  Chou-king,  and  the 
<<  fongs  of  the  Chi-king,  prove  it  to  have  been  fpoken 
^'  in  the  early  ages.  The  didion  is  fo  laconic,  that  it  is 
'<  almoft  impofiible  for  thofe  who  have  little  pra&ice 
^<  in  reading  the  Chinefe  authors  to  underftand  it,  die 
<<  ideas  are  fo  various  and  (o  wrapt- Uf  in  thiw6rd$y  as 
'<  one  of  the  miifionaries  exprefles  it.  Nothing  cin 
'^  exceed  this  manlier  of  writing  \-  it  unites  energy  and 
^<  depth  of  thought,  with  Soldnefs  of  metaphor,  fplen-9 
<^  dor  of  imagery,  and  harmony  of  ftyle ;  bi^t  it  is  d»(- 
'^  ficutt  to  learn,  and  requires  a  very  laborious  appUcsk>^ 
^  ti«tn  tQ  rendfix  it  £nuilar« 
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"  Secondly,  the  Ouen-tchang, — This  is  the  language 
*'  ufed  in  compofitions  where  a  noble  and  derated  fiyic  is 
<'  requiHte.  It  is  never  fpoken,  but  fentences  and  com-i 
*'  plimentary  expreffions  are  often  borrowed  from  it. 
**  The  c  Jtuen-tchang  has  not  the  fanae  laconic  brevity  and 
'*  fublimity  as  ,the  Kou-ouen ;  it  is,  however,  concifc, 
**  natural,  and  eafy,  and  abounds  with  a  vaiicty  of 
**  grand  and  beautiful  expreffions ;  bui  it  is  not  much 
**  adapted  to  the  ambiguities  of  metaphyfics,  or  the 
**  formal  and  rugged  di£lton  ufed  in  treating  of  the 
'^  abftraft  fciences. 

**  Thirdly,  the  Kotian-hoa. — This  is  the  language  of 
'*  the  court  and  of  the  literati  ;  it  is  underftood  through- 
**  out  the  whole  empire,  and  pronounced  with  mUcb 
«*  gracefulnefs  at  Pe-kin,  and  in  the  province  of  Kiang- 
**  nan,  where  the  court  formerly  refided.  The  Kouanr 
**  hoa  admits  of  fynonimous  expreffions,  to  moderate  the 
•^  brevity  of  monofyllables  ;  of  pronouns  and  relatives 
**  for  the  connedling  of  phrafes,  atid  perfpicuity  of  ftylc  $ 
**  of  prepofitions,  adverbs,  and  particles,  to  fupply  the 
*•  want  of  cafes,  moods,  tcnfes  and  numbers,  which  have 
*'  [dace  in  other  languages* 

**  Fourthly,  Hiang-tah. — This  is  a  kind  of  provincial 
^*  dialed,  fpokcn  by  the  lower  claffes  in  China,  Every 
*'  province,  city,  and  almoft  every  village,  has  its  own. 
^  The  fenfe  of  the  words  varies  in  a  great  number  of 
<«  places,  and  they  are  fo  altered  by  diverfity  of  pronun- 
•*  elation,  as  to  be  almoft  unintelligible- 

•<  The  Cbinefe  annex  great,  merit  to  the  talent  of 
tracing  out  charaders  with  tafte  ;  they  often  prefer 
them  even  to  the  moft  elegant  painting,  and  there  arc 
«*  fome  of  them  who  wiH  purchafe,  at  an  exorbitant 
'«*  rate,  a  page  of  old  writing,  vdien  the  charaders  ap- 
^  pear  to  be  well  formed. 
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**  The  ancient  Chindb  were  a$  li^lc  acquainted  witfc 
*?  punSuation  as  the  ancient  Greeks  and  Roma/is,  Th© 
^'  modern  Chinefe,  from  a  refpe£t  for  anjtu|aity,  never 
•^  attend  to  it  in  works  pf  an  elevated  ftyle,  nor  in  any 
*<  compofition  which  is  to  be  prefented  to  the  Emperor. 
*^  Hpwever  obfcure,  they  are  printed  without  points, 
**  unlefs  they  are  accompanied  with  comment^iesi  and 
'«  and  intended  for  the  nfe  of  ftudents." 

POETRY. 

A  tafte  for  poetry  is  pretty  general  in  China,  and  there 
9re  ftw  Chinefe  writers  who  have  not  devoted  fome  part 
pf  their  leiAire  hours  to  the  mufes. 

When  rules  are  drawn  from  nature,  they  are  every 
where  almod  the  fame.  The  Chinefe  art  of  poetry  dif- 
fers therefore  very  little  from  that  of  Horace  jind  Boileau,. 
This  is  evident  from  the  following  precepts  laid  down 
in  the  fragment  of  a  Chinefe  book,  entitled  Ming- 
tcbong : 

**  To  make  a  good  poem^  the  fybjed  muft  be  interefU 
^'  ing,  and  treated  in  an  engaging  manner  ;  and  geniua 
^<  fupported  by  a  graceful,  brilliant,  and  fubiime  dic- 
**  tjon,  muft  fliine  throughout  the  whole.  The  poet 
^*  ought  to  traverfe,  with  a  rapid  flight,  the  exalted  re-. 
*'  gions  of  philofophy,  but  without  deviating  from  the 
^*  paths  of  truth  ;  for  good  tade  will  only  pardon  fuch 
#<  digreflions  as  bring  him  towards  his  end,  and  ^l^^h 
f*  exhibit  it  to  him  in  a  more  ftriking  point  of  view. 
**  Difappointment  muft  be  the  confequenoe  of  fpeaking 
^*  otherwifc  than  to  the  purpofe,  or  withgiJt  defcribing 
<*  things. with  that  fire,  force,,  and  energy,,  whicji  pre- 
^*  fent  them  to  the  niind  as  a  picture  does  to  the  eyes« 
'^  Elevation  oF  thou^^  (Continued  imagery*  {bftnefs, 
^  and  haxmony,  form  genuine  poetry.  A  fdtt  muft 
^  Ite^n  wjith  grandeoV,  i  paiat'  every  -  ihin^   enfreflWt 
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<<  foften  the  fliades  of  thofe  which  are  of  lead  impoi^ 
**  tance^  coUeS  all  into  one  point  of  view,  and  carry 
'^  the  reader  thither  with  a  rapid  flight*  Poetry  fpeaks. 
^^'the  language  of  the  pafltons,  of  fentiment,  and  of 
'^'reafon;  but  when  it  lends  its  voice  to  men,  it  ought 
^*  to  aiTume  the  tone  proper  for  the  age,  rank,  fex,  an^ 
**  prejudices  of  each," 

Such  are  the  rules  laid  down  for  ChineTe  poetry,  and 
we  (hall  only  add,  that  they  are  acquainted  with  moft  of 
thofe  kinds  of  poetry  which  are  in  ufe  among  us,  as 
ftanzas,  odes,  elegies,  idylls,  eclogues,  epigrams,  fa- 
tires.  Sec.  The  common  people  alfo  have  ballads  and  fongS 
^  peculiar  to  themfelves,  and  fome  of  the  literati  have  thought 
it  of  importance  to  turn  into  verfe  for  their  ufe  the  moft 
celebrated  maxims  of  morality,  the  duties  of  the  diflPerent 
conditions,  and  the  rules  of  civility,  J^  good  grain^  Jof 
they 9  produce  eniy  flrawy  it  will  benefit  jbi  ground  by  frt>f 
venting  the  growth  of^weeds. 

The  rules  for  dramatic  compofition  eftablifhed  in  Eu- 
rope, are  not  known  to  the  Chinefe.  They  neither  ob^ 
ferve  our  unities,  nor  any  thing  that  can  give  regularity 
and  probability  to  the  plot.  Their  dramas  do  not  lepre* 
fent  a  fmgle  af^ton,  but  exhibit  the  whole  life  of  a  hero, 
and  the  reprefentation  may  be  fuppofed  to  embrace  a  pe« 
riod  of  forty  or  fifty  years. 

They  make  no  diftindion  between  tragedy  and  co* 
medy,  and  therefore  have  no  rules  appropriated  to  each 
mf  thefe  kinds,  fo  different  in  charader  and  language. 
Every  dramatic  piece  is  divided  into  feveral  parts,  which 
are  preceded  by  a  kind  of  prologuf  or  introdufiion,  called 
^'t/i ;  the  other  parts  are  called  tcffi*  Each  performer 
wrben  he  comes  forward,  begins  by  informing  the  fpee- 
tators  of  his  name,  and  the  ch^rad^  he  is  gctiog  to  fup* 
port.'  The  fame  ador  often  performs  difier^t  parts  in 
%ht  ha^  pje^>  ftnd  a  comedy  is  IbnietRTie^  ^Aed  b^  fitF% 
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j^erfonsj  though  it  contms,  and  AicteiEvely  exhiUts,  teQ 
or  twelve  charaAers. 

The  Chinefe  tragedies  have  not  what  we  call  a  chorua^ 
but  they  often  abound  with  feveral  pieces  for  finging, 
Thefe  fcrapsof  poetry  are  intended  to  expr^fs  the  violent 
emotions  of  the  foul,  fuch  as  thofe  occiifioned  by  anger, 
joy,  love,  or  grief ;  a  chancer  fings  when  he  is  enraged 
^gainft  a  villain,  when  he  is  animated  with  vengeance, 
or  when  he  prepares  for  death* 

The  Chinefe  are  not  fond  of  that  lively  and  animated 
ideclamation^thofe  expreffive  geftures>  and  powerful  modu« 
lation  of  the  voice  which  fo  often  contribute  to  the  fnccefs 
of  our  theatrical  reprefentations  and  public  difcourfes  in 
Europe.  They  think  like  the  favage  Illinois,  who  were 
perfuaded  that  their  miflionary  had  fallen  into  a  paflioii, 
Ibecaufe  he  concluded  his  fermon  with  a  few  pathetic  fen-- 
tencesy  dcFivered  after  the  European  n^anner.  The  Chi* 
nefe  cannot  adapt  themfeives  to  European  adion  and 
geftures,  which  they  tak^  for  affeded  grimaces,  or,tranr- 
ports  of  fury.  Grave  and  compofed  hearers,  they  are 
|>etter  pleafed  with  a  difcourfe  addrefled  to  their  under- 
(binding  than  to  their  paffions. 

Though  China  abounds  with  works  of  erudition,  they 
are  feldoqi  the  produdion  of  private  individuals ;  thefe 
have  neither  the  leifur^  nor  conveniencies  requiflte  for  li- 
terary  purfuits^  The  firft  years  of  the  young  literati  are 
fpent  in  ftudying  the  language,  charaSers,  and  dodrine 
of  the  Ki(^;  the  examinations  keep  them  continually  em* 
ployed.  When  admitted  to  the  firft  literary  degree,  it  ig 
ilill  neceflary  to  continue  their  ftudies,  in  order  to  obtain 
the  fecond  and  third*  Th^y  then  obtain  employment  in 
the  tribungls,  or  becoiqe  governors  of  cities  in  their  own 
provinces*  In  this  fituatiop  their  occupations  are  fo  va* 
fious  and  conftant,  that  it  is  impoflible  for  them  to  foU 
low  a  courfe  of  uninterrupted  ftudy.  The  fword  of  the 
flWf ireign  is  f  ontimially  (utftnded  ov^r  their  heads   mi 
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<they  'have  need  of  all  their  application;  to  aivoid 
flight  omiilionsy  which  are  fiitfici^nt.  to  occafioa  thur 
/uia* 

The  difficulty  of  procuring  acccfs  to  libraries  is  alfo  at 
inconveoijence  which  tUe  inan  of  g^nius>  uaconnei^ed 
.with  any  literary .  (bcleties»  muff  eiperien'ce  in  China  t 
and  the  ccxidition  of  individuals  i&fo: liable  to  change^ 
that  it  is  impoflibLc  for  any  of  them  to.have  fuch  a  col- 
lection of  books  as  are  found  in  tke  honfes  of  the  great 
«ndof  men  of  letlers  in  Europe.  vThc  g^reat  bomeries 
are  the  only  rcfoiwces  of  the  literati :  it  is  there  that 
government,  in-  bfdcr  to  guard  againft  4oflcs,  by  confia^ 
grationSy  wars,  and  ravolutiohs,  has  ordered- the  moft 
Irurious  'and  rare  manufcript^  to  becolleded;  and  thcte 
alfo  aire  dcpofitcd  copies  of  every  coilcfiion  imd  new  edi- 
tion of  any  work  publiflicd  at  the  expfcnft  of  the  flate. 
Thefe  immenfe  libraries  are  open  to  all  the  literati; 
but  the  greater  part  of  the  bonzeries '  which  contain 
them  afe  fituated  on  mountains,  at  a  cliflance  from  large 
cities,  and  therefore  in  a  great  meafure  cut  off  from  a 
man  of  letters.  ' 

All  the  great  works,  therefore,  which  hire  appeared 
in  China  have  proceeded  from  the  college  of  the  Han- 
lin.  This  body,  compofedof  the  moft  celebrated  lite- 
rati, and  of  the  greateft  gcniufes  of  the  empire,  freed 
from  every  care,  and  furrounded  with  all  the  literary 
trcafures  of  the  empire,  find  every  com'cnience  and  af- 
fiftance  that  can  facilitate  their  labour.  •  Employment  is 
afligned  to  each  of  them,  fuited  to  his  taftc  and  talents. 
They  are  never  fubjeiied  to  the  fettering  reftraJnt  of 
iime,  nor  hurried  to  finilh  any  work  whklf  they  have 
undertaken.  Intcreft  an*  felf-love  unite. tliem  clofcly 
together,  for  the  glory  attending  their  ftiircefs  is  never 
divided.  A  reciprocal  <:ommunicatian  of  knowledge, 
in  the  fuUcft  and  moft  unteferved  manner, 'ts,  therefbi^t 
t  neceflary  confe^HeuNi)  kt^caufee^r^  in^uiatioii  if« 
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feds  the  whole  body.     Hence  it  happens,  that  all  the 
works  which  come  from  the  pencil  of  the  Han-lin  bear 
H  charader  of  peffedion  rarely^Tohe  foutid  in  thofe  of  a 
private  man  of  letters.     To  them  are  the  Chinefe  in- 
debted for  all  their  great  hiftoneal  colie&tons,  didiona^ 
nes,    commentaries,   new  editions  of  ancient  authors, 
&c.     The  emperor  generally  furnilhes  for  thefe  large 
works  a  preface,  by  his  own  hand*     They  are  printed  at 
the  expenfe  of  government^  and  the  whole  edition  be- 
longs to  the  emperor,  who  didi  ibutes  the  copies  as  prc-^ 
fents   to  the  princes  of  the  blood,    his  miniiters,  the 
great,  the  chiefs  of  the  diiferent  tribunals,  governors  of 
provinces,  and  the  moft  celebrated  literati  of   the  cmJ^ 
pire.     In  1770  the  Han-lin  were  employed  on  a  new* 
edition  of  a  great  work,  in  which  are  difcuifed  the  moll 
interefting   points  of  hiftory,    chronology,    geography, 
jurifprudence,  politics,  and  natural  hiftory.     This  edi- 
tion was  to  form  a  colledton  of  more  than  an  hundred 
Sind  fifty  volumes. 

ASTRONOMY* 

Much  has  been  faid  by  ditferent  writers  for  and  againft 
the  knowledge  which  the  Chinefe  have  of  aftronomy"; 
the  advocates  on  the  part  of  the  Chinefe  have  aflerted 
their  atmoft  perfed  knowledge  of  the  fcience  from  the 
foundation  of  their  empire,  in  proof  of  which  a  chap- 
ter from  the  Chou-king  is  quoted,  where  the  Emperor 
Yao   inftruSs  two  of  his   mandarins   in   the   fcte'nce : 
their  opponents  have,  perhaps,  erred  as  much  on  the 
Other  extreme,  and  in  their  attempsto  prove  the  Chinef^ 
in  a  manlier  ignorant  even  of  the  firft  principles  of  this 
Icience,  have  been  more  fuccefsful  in  making  aflertions 
than  in  fupf^orting  them   by  proof.     F*  Gaubil^    who 
wrote  a  p^art^ioilar  treatife  on  Chinele  aftronomy,  which 
1^  Iciig  ftudhdt  thus  fpeaks  of  tkt  Chjacle  aftronomeM: 
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*'  Tho  Chinefe  have  been  long  acquainted  with  As 
**  motion  of  the  fun,  moo'n»  and  plaaets,  and  even  of 
*^  the  fixed  ftars,'  from  weft  toeaft;  though  they  did  not 
''^  determine  tlie  motion  of  the  latter  till  about  four  hun» 
••  drcd  years  after  the  Chriftian  «ra.  To  Saturn,  Ju* 
•*  pitcr,  Mars^  Venus,  andxMercuiy,  they  have  afligned 
<*  revolutions  which  approach  very  near  to  our 's.  They 
^*  have  no  notion  of  their  different  fituations,  when  (la- 
''  tionary  and  retrograde  ^  and,  as  in  Europe,  fome  ima<« 
**  gine  that  the  heavens  and  planets  revolve  roimd  the 
'*  earth,  and  others  around  the  fun. — By  reading  their 
**  books,  we  may  eafily  perceive  that  the  Chinefe  have 
**  had  a  perfeS  knowledge  of  the  quantity  of  the  folar 
^*  year ;  that  they  have  alfo  known  the  diurnal  moti'oa 
^  of  the  fun  and  moon ;  that  they  have  been  able  to 
**  take  the  meridian  altitude  of  the  former  by  the  iha« 
^^  dow  of  a  gnomon ;  and  that  they  have  thence  made 
^'  pretty  exafl  calculations  to  determine  the  elevation 
^*  of  the  pole,  and  the  fun^s  declination:  it  appears  that 
*'  they  have  had  a  tolerable  knowledge  of  the  right  af- 

fcenfion  of  the  ftars,  and  of  the  time  when  they  pafs 

the  meridian ;  of  the  reafon  why  the  fame  ftars,  in 
**  the  fame  year,  rife  and  fet  with  the  fun;  and  why 
**  they  pafs  the  meridian  fometimes  when  the  fun  rifes^ 
■*  and  fometimes  when  he  fets.  In  (hort,  it  evidently 
**  appears,  from  perufing  the  Chinefe  hiftory,  that  the 
**  Chinefe  have  always  been  acquainted  with  a  great- 
**  many  parts  <rf  aftronomy." 

The  Jefuit  mathematicians  contributed  muck  to  the 
enlargement  of  aftronomical  knowledge  in  China,  for 
Ricci,  Adam  Schal,  Verbieft,  Couplet,  Geibilkm,  Re- 
gis, (d'EntrecolIes,  Jartoux,  Parrenin,  and  a  great  manf , 
others,  were  men  wbofe  talents  wouU  have  rendered 
them  celebrated,  even  in  Europe.  ¥•  Verbitft  founds 
Uk  the  obfefv^tory  at  Pe-kin|  a  certain  number  of  aoftna 
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nts  made  of  brafs ;  but,  as  he  judged  them  improper 

aftronomical  purpofes^  he  fubftituted  new  ones  in 
ir  room,  which  ftill  remain.     F«  le  Comte  has  given 
in  his  Memoirs^  an  accurate  defcription  of  all  thefe 
hines^  correfpodding  with  the  annexed  plate, 
ftronomy  at  prefent  is  cultivated  at  Pe-kin  as  it  is 
he  greater  part  of  the  capital  cities  of  Europe.     A 
cular  tribunal  As  eftablifhed  there,  the  jurifdidlion 
hich  extends  to  every  thing  that  relates  to  the  obfer- 
n  of  the  celeftial  phenomena, 
he  obfervation  of  eclipfes  is  one  of  the  moft  impor- 
t  fuhdions  of  this  tribunal*     Information  muft   be 
n  to  the  emperor  of  the  day  and  hour  of  the  cclipfe^ 
what  part  of  the  heavens  it  will  happen,  its  duration, 
the  number  of  digits  eclipfed.     It  is  neceflary  that 
intelligence  precede  the  eclipfe   by  fome  months, 
it  muft  be  calculated  for  the  longitude  and  latitude  of 
capital  city  of  every  province.     Thefe  obfervations, 
well  as  the  diagram  which  reprefents  the  eclipfey  are 
ferved  by  the  tribunal  of  Ceremonies  and  the  Calao, 
o  take  care  to  tranfmit  them  into  all  the  cities  of  the 
pire,  in  brder  that  it  may  be  obferved  according  to 
form  prefcribed. 
The  ceremonial  ufual  on  fuch  occafions  is  as  follows : 
e  days  before  the  eclipfe,  the  tribunal  of  ceremonies 
fes   to  be   fixed  qp,    in  large  chara^ers,    in   fome 
lie  place  of  Pe-kin,  the  hour  and  minute  when  the 
lipfe  will  commence ;  the  quarter  of  the  heavens  in 
ich  it  will  be  vifible ;  the  time  that  the  body  will  re- 
ain  in  the  fhade,  and  the  moment  in  which  it  will 
erge^     The  mandarins  of  the  different  orders   have 
ice  to  appear  in  proper  drefs,  with  all  the  emblems  of 
ir  dignity,  in  the  court  of  the  tribunal  of  Aftronorny^ 
to  wait  there  for  the  moment  in  which  the  pheno- 
menoa  will  take  place.    Each  of  them  carries  in  his 
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kand  a  fheet  of  paper*  conUtning  a  figure  df  the  e cUp(6« 
As  foon  as  they  perceive  that  the  fun  or  moon  begins  to 
be  darkened,  they  throw  themfelves  on  their  knees,  and 
knock  their  foreheads  againft  the  earth«  A  noife  ei 
drums  and  cymbals  is  immediately  heard  thfoughout 
the  whole  city.  This  is  the  remains  of  an  wcient 
opinion  entertained  in  China,  that  by  fuch  horrid  din 
they  aflifted  the  fufFeiing  luminary,  and  preyented  it 
from  being  devoured  by  the  oeleftial  dragon.  Although 
every  perfon  poflTeflTed  of  the  lead  knowledge,  knows 
at  prefent  that  eclipfes  are  only  natural  events,  they 
continue  dill  to  obferve  the  ancient  ceremonial,  in  con- 
fequence  of  that  attachment  to  national  cuftoms  which 
tkefe  people  have  alwayi  preferved. 

While  the  mandarins  renuiin  proftfated,  others,  ft^ 
tioned  on  the  obfervatory,  examine  the  beginning*  mid* 
dk,  and  end  of  the  eclipfe ;  comparing  what  they  ob«- 
ferve  with  the  figure  and  calculations  given.  They  then 
write  down  their  obfervations^  affix  their  feal  to 
them,  and  tranfmit  theoi  to  the  emperor,  who,  on  hie 
part,  has  been  at  no  lefa  pains  to  obferve  the  eclipfe 
with  accuracy  and  attention.  The  faiM  ceremonial  ia 
eRablifhed  throughout  the  whole  empire* 

The  Cbinefe  have  invariably  fixed  the  be^ning  of 
the  aftronomical  year  at  the  winter  folftice;  but  thai  of 
their  civil  year  has  varied,  according  to  the  will  of 
their  emperors;  fome  of  whom  have  fixed  it  at  the 
third,  or  fecond  moon,  after  the  winter  Iblitic^  and 
others  at  the  foldice  itfelf* 

The  Chinefe  year  has  at  ail  times  confifted  of  a  cer- 
tain number  of  lunations;  twelve  lunations  forming  a 
common,  and  thirteen  the  embolifmiG  year.  They 
reckon  their  lunations  by  the  number  of  days  which  tail 
between  the  moment  in  which  the  fun  is  in  conjuadion 
with  the  moon,  and  the  moment  of  |he  conjuoAioii  fbU 
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lowing;  and  *d  in  the  interval  between  <)ne  feonjunc- 
tlofi  and  another,  the  number  of  days  cannot  be  con- 
H^rttly  ^ual}  they  fometimes  adtnit  twenty-nlne,  and 
fomelimcs  thirty  days,  to  complete  their  lunations. 

They  divide  their  days  into  a  greater  or  fmaller  rtoifl- 
bet  of  equal  parts ;  but  generally  into  twelve  hours, 
which  are  double  thofe  ufed  by  us.  Their  day  begins 
and  ends  at  midnight. 

The  Chinefe  year,  divided  into  lunations,  is  alfo  di- 
vided into  four  equal  parts,  or  feafons,  each  of  which 
has  three  parts,  its  beginning,  its  middle,  and  its  end ; 
that  is  to  fay,  a  luHttibn  for  each  6f  the  three  parts. 
This  year  it  ftill  fubdtvided  into  twenty- foui*  equal 
parts,  each  of  which  contains  fifteen  degrees;  fo  that 
the  whole  together  make  up  three  hundred  and  fixty  de- 
grees. 

The  intricate  and  irregular  motion  of  the  moon  has 
1>een  long  known  in  China.  The  firft  day  of  the  new 
toiMPk  they  named  cbo^  t^mmtncemtntf  or  beginning,  and 
the  day  of  foil  ihoon  9tmngy  fignifying  to  hope^  ot  ex^ 
ffefi:  becaufe  the  people  expefted  the  kindnefs  and  pro- 
-teSlon  of  certain  (pints,  tvhich  they  invoked  only  at 
that  cpocha.  To  exprefs  the  age  of  the  moon,  befides 
timnbcrs,  they  ufc  the  words  y«/njr/V  and  inferior  firing  \ 
they  fay,  thaitg-hieity  a  bow  having  the  firing  uppermoft^ 
and  hia-hieriy  a  how  having  the  firing  umkrmoft :  thus 
they  diftinguifh  what  we  call  the  quarters  of  the  moon. 
Their  method  of  intercalation  has  varied,  but  it  has  al- 
ways  been  admitted,  as  well  as  the  cuftom  of  reckoning 
twenty-nine  Of  fhhty  days  for  one  hination ;  that  which 
contains  only  twenty-nine  days,  they  call  a  finally  and 
that  of  thhty,  a  greater  limaticn. 

The  Chinefe  aftronomers  divide  the  ftars  according  to 
the  following  order :  they  place  firft  the  pc-teon,  or  celef* 
tial  bujh^l  (ff  thf  north '^  this  is  what  we  call  the  Great 
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Bear:  fecondly,  the  nUn-teou,  or  celeftial  bu/hel  of  the 
fouth\  which  comprehends  the  principal  ftars  oppofite  to 
the  Great  Bear ;  and  which  together  form  a  figure  almoft 
liJce  that  of  the  Groat  Bear  in  the  north :  thirdly,  the  five 
planets,  ou-hing,  Thefe  five  planets  are,  Saturn,  Ju- 
piter, Mars,  Venus,  and  Mercury.  Fourthly,  twenty- 
eight  conftellations,  in  which  are  comprehended  all 
.  the  ftars  of  our  zodiac,  and  fome  of  thofe  which  lie 
neareil  to  it. 

/  PAPER,    INK,    PRINTING/  &C, 

The  Chinefe  fix  th^  difcovery  and  firft  fabrica^on  of 
that  paper  which  they  ufe  at  prefent,  about  the  year  105 
before  Jefus  Chrift.     Prior  to  that  epocha,  they  wrote 
upon  cloth,  and  different  kinds  of  filk  ftuiF.     In  more 
early  ages,  they  wrote  with  a  fort  of  ftyle  upon  fmall 
flips  of  bamboo,  and  even  upon  plates  of  metal:  feveral 
of  thefe  flips,  ftrung  and  joined  together,  formed  a  vo- 
lume.    At  length,  under  the  reign  of  Ho-ti,  a  Chinefe 
mandarin  invented  a  kind  of  paper  much  more  commo- 
dious.    He  took  the  bark  of  different  trees,  hemp,  and 
old  pieces  of  filk  ftuiF,  and  boiled  thefe  fubftances  until 
they  were  reduced  to  a  kind  of  pafte,  of  which  he  formed 
paper.     Chinefe  induftry  improved  this  difcovery,   and 
found  out  the  fecret  of  whitening  and  fmoothing  difie- 
rent  kinds  of  paper,  and  of  giving  them  a  beauty  and 
luftre. 

Different  papers  are  at  prefent  greatly  multiplied. 
The  Chinefe,  for  making  paper,  ufe  the  bamboo  reed, 
the  cotton  ihrub,  the  bark  of  the  kou-chuy  and  of  the 
mulberry  tree  5  hemp,  the  ftraw  of  wheat  and  rice, 
parchment,  the  cods  of  the  filk- worm,  and  feveral  other 
fubftances,  the  greater  part  of  which  are  unknown  ia 
this  manufadure  in  Europe. 
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Of  treesy  or  (hrubs^  proper  for  this  purpofe,  nothing 
is  ufed  but  the  bark ;  the  bamboo  and  cotton  tree  ex* 
cepted,  the  woody  fubftance  of  ivhich  is  employed,  af- 
ter it  has  been  macerated^  and  reduced  to  a  thin  pa(le» 
The  greater  part  of  the  Chinefe  paper  is  very  fufcepti. 
ble  of  moifture,  duft  eaftly  adheres  to  it,  and  worms^ 
infenfibly,  get  into  it.  To  prevent  the  corruption  and 
lofs  of  books,  it  is  therefore  neceffary  to  beat  them  often, 
and  expofe  them  to  the  fun.  Paper  made  from  cotton  is 
not  fubjed  to  thefe  inconveniences  ;  it  is  the  neateft  and 
mod  ufed  of  any,  and  may  be  preferved  as  long  as  that  of 
Europe. 

Thefe  kinds  of  paper  are  much  fuperior  to  our's  in 
foftnefs,  fmoothnefs,  and  the  extraordinary  (ize  of  the 
iheets ;  it  being  no  difficult  matter  to  obtain,  from  cer« 
tain  manufadlories,  iheets  thirty  or  forty  feet  in 
length. 

To  (Irengthen  their  paper,  and  prevent  it  from  fink- 
ing, the  Chinefe  dip  it  in  alum-water,  which  generally 
renders  it  very  brittle;  but  when  it  has  not  undergone 
this  preparation,  it  may  be  folded  into  a  thoufand  fhapcs^ 
without  any  danger  of  its  being  torn. 

The  Chinefe  ink  is  made  from  blacking,  produced 
by  the  fmoke,of  different  fubftances,  but  principally  by 
that  of  pines,  or  of  oil  burnt  in  lamps.  Care  is  taken 
to  add  to  it  a  little  mufk,  or  fome  other  perfume,  to 
correal  the  ftrong  and  difagreeable  fmell  which  it  would, 
otherwife  retain.  The  ingredients  are  mixed,  until  they 
acquire  the  confidence  of  pafte,  which  is  afterwards  di- 
vided, and  put  into  fmall  wooden,  moulds.  The  inte- 
rior part  of  thefe  moulds  is  neatly  cut  and  carved,  fo 
that  the  cake  of  ink,  when  taken  out,  appears  orna- 
mented with  different  figures,  fuch  as  dragons,  birds, 
trees,  and  flowers:  one  of  its  fides  is  generally  marked 
vsrith  fome  beautiful  chara£lers. 
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The  bed  and  m6ft  t&tctxM  ink  (f(  China  is  thsu  which 
is  made  in  the  diftrid  of  Hoei-tcheoQi  in  the  province  6f 
Kiang-nan.  Its  compofition  is  a  fecret,  which  lh6 
workmen  conceal^  not  only  frpm  ftrangert,  bi4t  even 
from  their  fellow-citizen^.  The  mafinfadurers  of  Hoei* 
tcheou  have  furnaces  of  a  particular  conlbudioft  for 
btjrning  pines^  The  fmoke  is  conv^ed,  by  tfneans  of 
long  pipes  into  fmall  cells,  clofely  (hut,  the  fides  of 
^hich  are  covered  with  leaves  of  paper*  The  fmokft 
introduced  into  thefe  cells  adheres  every  where  to  the 
walls,  and  foon  condenfes.  At  the  end  of  a  few  dayi 
the  Cells  are  opened,  and  the  blacking,  or  foot,  is  then 
taken  out*  The  refin,  which  ifltie$  from  the  burning 
pines  is  alfo  coUeded,  by  means  of  fmall  canals,  which 
are  level  with  the  ground. 

The  art  of  printing,  fo  recent  in  Europe,  has  long 
exifted  in  China,  but  it  differs  very  much  from  our's* 
The  fmall  number  of  fetters  which  cortipofe  our  alphabet 
permit  us  to  caft  a  certain  number  of  moveable  charaC'» 
tcrs,  which,  by  their  arrangement  and  fucceffive  coin* 
biftatiorts,  arc  ftifficient  to  print  the  largeft  works ;  the 
types  employed  in  printing  the  fitft  flieet  may  fiimifh 
charafters  to  print  the  fecond.  But  this  is  not  the  cafe  in 
Chirta,  where  the  charafters  are  fo  prodigitrafly  nume- 
rous. The  Chinefe  find  it  mote  commodious  to  engrave 
irpon  pieces  of  wood  the  whole  work  which  they  imcnd 
to  print.  Their  method  of  proceeding  in  this  operation 
Is  as  follows.  They  firfll  employ  a  writer  to  tranfcribe 
the  work.  The  engravet  glues  each  of  the  leaves  of  the 
ittanufcript  upon  a  piece  of  pTaftfc,  made  of  any  hafd  wood, 
'  fuch  as  that  of  the  apple  or  pear  tree,  and  properly  pre- 
pared ;  he  then  traces  over,  with  a  graver,  the  ftrokes  of 
the  Writing,  Carves  out  the  charaAers  ift  relief,  anti  CUt^ 
down  the  intermediate  part  of  the  wood.  Each  pag^ 
of  a  book^  therefore,  requires  ^  feparate  plank. 
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The  beauty  of  the  characters  depends  evidently  on  the 
hand  of  the  copier;  and  the  book  is  neatly  or  badly 
printed  accordingly,  for  the  dexterity  and  precifion  of 
|he  engraver  i$  fo  great,  that  he  imitates  every  flroke ; 
it  is,  therefore,  fpniettnies  difficult  to  diftinguiih  a  book 
which  is  printed  from  one  fimply  written, 

TheChinefe,  however,  are  not  unacquainted  with  t]w 
l^fe  of  moveable  chambers;  they  have  a  kind,  notcaft, 
b^t  made  of  wood^  and  it  is  with  thefe  characters  they 
^rre^  every  three  months  Thi  State  o/Cbina^  which  ia 
printed  at  Pe-kin.'  Very  fmall  work^  are  alfg  prinfiod 
fometimes  in  the  fame  manner. 

The  Cbinefe  do  not  ufe  a  prefs,  as  printers  in  Europe 
do ;  their  wooden  planks  and  their  paper,  which  ia  not 
dipped  into  alum^water,  could  not  fuftain  To  mach 
preflyre«  They  firft  place  the  plank  levelt  and  then  fii 
U  in  that  pofition.  The  printer,  who  is  provided  with 
two  brufhes,  takes  that  which  is  hardeil,  dips  it  into  the 
ink,  and  rubs  the  plank  in  fuch  a  manner,  that  it  naay  bo 
peither  too  much  nor  too  little  moiftened*  When  « 
plank  has  been  once  prepared^  four  or  five  leaves  havo 
been  thrown  off  fucceflively  without  daubing  Jt  over 
every  time  with  freih  ink.  After  a  leaf  has  been  ad« 
jufted  upon  the  plank,  the  workoian  takes  a  fecond 
bruih,  which  is  foft,  and  qf  an  oblong  figure,  and 
draws  it  gently  over  the  paper,  preding  it  down  that 
it  may  receive  the  ink  ;  the  degree  of  preHure  is  deter« 
mined  by  the  quantity  of  ink  upon  the  plank.  One  man 
with  his  brufh  is  able  in  this  manner*  to  throw  off  al* 
mod  ten  thovfand  copies  in  a  day. 

Ink  ufed  fpr  printing  is  made  in  a  particular  manner  ; 
it  U  liquid,  and  different  from  that  which  is  formed 
iiUo  oblong  dicks,  or  cakes.  The  l^ves  are  print^ 
upon  one  fido  only,  becaufe  thin  and  tranfparent  paper, 
iuoh  as  the  Cbinafei   would  not  bear  double  impren> 
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lion,  without  confounding  the  ch^raders  of  the  dis- 
tent pages*  Each  leaf  of  a  book  is,  on  that  account 
double  ;  fo  that  the  fold  Hands  uppermoft,  and  the  open* 
ing  is  towards  the  back  where  it  is  fiitched*  Hence  it 
happens  that  the  Chinefe  books  are  not  cut  upon  the 
edges.  They  are  generally  bound  in  grey  palleboard, 
which  is  very  neat :  thofe  who  wilh  to  have  them  done 
in  a  richer  and  more  elegant  manner,  get  the  pafteboani 
covered  with  thin  fatin,  flowered  taiFety,  and  fome-. 
times  with  gold  and  filvcr  brocade*  The  edges  are 
neither  gilt  nor  coloured. 

SILKS,    GLASS,    AND    PORCELAIN^  OF    CHINA* 

The  culture  of  the  mulberry  tree,  and  the  manufac- 
ttiring  of  filk,  have  been  greatly  extended  in  China : 
this  produ£tion,  indeed,  appears  to  be  alnioft  inex^ 
hauftible ;  befides  the  immenfe  quantity  which  is  annu- 
ally exported  by  the  greater  part  of  the  Afiatic  and  £u* 
ropean  nations,  the  internal  confumption  alone  is  ado* 
nifliing.  The  emperor,  the  princes,  the  mandarins, 
the  literati,  women,  fervants  of  both  fexes,  and  all  who 
poflTefs  a  moderate  income,  wear  no  clothes  but  of  taiF- 
fety,  fatin  and  other  filk  ftufFs.  None  but  the  lower 
ibrt  of  people  and  the  very  young,  ufe  dreflfes  of  cotton 
cloth  which  is  dyed  blue. 

The  mod  beautiful  and  valuable  filk  of  the  whole  em- 
pire is  that  which  comes  from  the  province  of  Tche- 
kiang;  which  is  wrought  in  the  manufaflories  of  Nan- 
kin, by  the  bcft  workmen  of  China  ;  thence  are  brought 
all  thofc  iilk  fluffs,  defined  for  the  ufe  of  the  emperor,  and 
tliofe  which  he  diftributes  in  prcfents  to  the  nobility  of 
his  court.  The  open  commerce  carried  on  with  Afia 
and  Europe  draws  alfo  to  the  manufadories  of  Canton 
a  great  number  of  excellent  workmen  who  maaufaAure 
tber^  ribands,  (lockings,  buttons,  &c. 
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The  principal  filk  ftuflTs  manufadured  by  the  Chinefe 
ave  plain  and  flowered  gauzes,  of  which  they  make  dr^fles 
for  fummer ;  damaik  of  all  colours,  ftriped  and  black 
larinsy  napped,  flowered,  ftriped,  clouded,  and  pinked 
taflleties ;  crapes,  brocades,  plufli,  different  kinds  of  vel- 
vet, and  a  multitude  of  <»ther  iluffs,  the  names  of  which 
ace  unknown  in  Europe. 

The  Chinefe  wheels,  looms,  reels,  and  all  other  ma- 
chines neceflary  for  preparing  fllk,  and  for  the  fabrica* 
tien  of  cloth,  are  very  fimple  in  their  conftrudion,  but 
contain  no  improvement  worthy  of  the  ^tention  of  an 
Europeas  nianufa£turer. 

Porcelain  is  another  ohjcQL  of  Chinefe  induftry,  and  a 
branch  of  commerce  which  employs  a  vaft  multitude  of 
workmen.  The  flneft  and  beft  is  made,  as  we  have  be* 
for^  noticed,  la  a  village  called  King-te-tching,  in  the 
province  of  Kiang-(i. 

Wc  arc  indebted  to  Father  d'Entrccolles  for  a  very 
accurate  account  of  the  manner  in  which  porcelain  is 
made,  and  from  his  accounts  we  ihall  extra£t  the  obfer- 
vations  we  (ball  mzka  on  the  fubjed. 

In  defcribing  the  earths  and  minerals  of  China,  we 
hive  mentioned  the  pe*tuA-tfe  ^nd  the  kao-Iin,  a  proper 
mixture  of  which  produ/ces  that  fine  pafte  ufed  for  mak« 
ing  porcelain.  To  thefe  two  principal  elements  muft  be 
added,  the  oil  or  varoifli  from  which  it  derives  its  fplen- 
dour  and  whitenefs^  This  ojl,  which  is  extracted  from 
the  fame  kind  of  ftone  which  produces  the  pe-tun-tfe, 
is  of  a  whitilh  coU>ur  with  a  mixture  of  green ;  it  is 
obtained  by  the  fame  procefs  ufed  in  making  the  pe-tun- 
tfe;  the  ftone  is  firft  walhed,  and  pulverifed  ;  it  is  then 
thrown  into  water,  and  after  it  has  been  purified,  it 
throws  up,  as  we  have  before  mentioned,  a  kind  of 
cream.  To  an  hundred  pounds  of  this  cream ,  is  added 
^e  pound  of  che*kao,  a  mineral  fomething  like  alum^ 
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which  is  calcined  and  pounded.  This  mineral  z€t$  as  t^ 
kind  of  rennet,  and  gives  a  cojnfiftence  to  the  oil,  whkh 
is  however  carefully  preferved  in  its  ftate  of  fluidity. 

The  oil  thus  prepared  is  never  employed  atone^  smo- 
ther oil  muft  be  mixed  with  it,  which  is  extracted  from 
lime  and  fern  afhes,  to  an  hundred  pounds  of  which  b. 
alfo  added  a  pound  of  che-kao.  When  thefe  two  oUs 
are  aiixed,  they  muft  be  equally  thick,  and,  in  order  to 
afcertain  this,  the  workmen  dip  into  each  of  them  fome 
cakes  of  the  pe-tun-tfe,  and  by  inCpeding  their  furfacet 
clofely  after  they  are  drawn  out,  thence  judge  of  the 
thicknefs  of  the  liquors.  With  regard  to  the  quantity 
neceiTary  to  be  employed,  it  is  ufual  to  mix  ten  meafures 
of  (lone  oil,  with  one  meafure  of  the  oil  made  from  lime 
and  fern  afhes. 

To  enter  into  a  detail  of  the  method  of  forming  the 
different  ariiclcs  of  porcelain  would  be  altogether  ufelefs, 
as  they  are  known  in,  and  are  fin\ilar  to  the  pradice  of 
our  own  potteries. 

After  a  piece  of'  porcelain  has  been  properly  fafliioned^ 
it  paffes  into  the  hands  of  the  painters, 'who  follow  iio 
certain  plan  in  their  art,  nor  are  they  acquainted  with 
any  of  the  rules  of  drawing  ;  all  their  knowledge  is  the 
tfkO.  of  practice,  aflilled  by  a  whimfical  imagination. 
^ome  of  them,  however,  (hew  no  inconfideraUe  (hare 
of  tafte  in  painting  flowers,  animals,  and  landfcapes, 
pn  porcelain,  as  well  as  upon  the  paper  of  fans,  and  the 
fiik  ufed  for  filling  up  the  fquares  of  lanterns.  The 
labour  of  painting  in  the  manufaftories  of  which  we 
have  fpoken,  is  divided  among  a  great  number  of  hands. 
The  bufmefs  of  one  is  entirely  confined  to  tracing  put 
the  firft  coloured  circle,  which  ornaments  the  brims  of 
the  vefTel ;  another  defigns  the  flowers ;  and  a  third  painta 
pem  ^  one  delineates  waters  and  mountains ;  and  ane« 
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Iher^  birds  and  other  animals  c  human  figures  are  gene- 
rally the  worft  executed. 

The  Chinefe  have  porcelain  painted  with  colours  of 
every  kind  ;  but  it  is  unneceflary  for  us  to  attempt  a  de* 
fcription  of  the  different  ktndsi  ais  they  are  all>  we  be^^ 
lieve,  well  «knOwn  in  Europe*  When  the  colour  be- 
comes  dry>  the  porcelain  is  baked,  the  gold  is  then  laid 
on,  and  it  Is  afterwards  re-baked,  in  a  particular  fur^ 
nace  appropriated  for  that  purpofe*  The  Chinefe  have 
tried  to  paint  fome  vafes  with  their  common  ink,  but 
this  attempt  did  not  fucceed*  When  the  porcelain  was 
taken  from  the  furnace^  it  wafe  found  to  be  quite  white. 
As  the  particles  of  this  ink  have  very  little  body,  they 
were  undoubtedly  diflipated  by  the  aflion  of  the  fire,  or 
rather,  they  had  not  [Irength  fufBcient  to  penetrate  the 
coat  of  varnifh. 

The  Chinefe  had  formerly  the  fccret  of  making  a  An- 
gular kind  of  porcelain  :  they  painted  upon  the  fides  of 
theveflel  fiihes,  infeds,  and  other  animals^  which  could 
not  be  perceived  until  it  was  filled  with  water.  This  fe- 
cret  is,  in  a  great  meafure,  loft  \  the  following  part  of 
the  procefs  Is,  however,  preferved  :  the  porcelain  which 
the  workman  intends  to  paint  in  this  manner^  mud  be 
extremely  thin  and  delicate^  When  it  is  dry,  the  co- 
lour is  laid  on  pretty  thick,  not  on  the  outfide*  as  is  ge* 
nerally  done,  but  on  the  infide*  The  figures  painted 
upon  It)  for  the  mod  part,  are  fiihes,  as  being  more  ana- 
logous to  the  water  with  which  the  veflel  is  filled*  When 
the  colour  is  thoroughly  dry,  if  is  coated  over  with  a  kind 
of  fize,  made  from  porcelain  earth  ;  fo  that  the  a^re  is 
entirely  inclofed  between  two  laminae  of  earth.  When 
the  fize  becomes  dry,  the  workman^  pours  fome  oil  into 
the  ve0el,  ahd  afterwards  puts  it  upon  a  mould,  and  ap- 
plies it  to  the  lathe.  As  this  piece  of  pdrcelain  has  re- 
ceived  it*  copiifteitce  and  body  withiD)  it  is  ms^e  as  thin 
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on  the  outfide  as  poflible,  without  penetrating  tathe^c^ 
lour  ;  its  exterior  furface  is  then  dipped  in  oil^  ancV 
when  dry,  it  is  baked  in  a  eotnmon  furnace.  The  art 
of  making  thefe  va(es  req^uires  the  mod  delicate  care,  an^ 
a  dexterity  which  the  Chinefe^  perhaps^  do  not  at  pre* 
fent  poiFeCs^  They  have,  however,  from  time  to  time^ 
made  feveral  attempts  to  revive  the  fecret,  but  their  fuc- 
ccfs  has  been  very  imperfed^  This  kind  of  porcelain  is 
known  by  the  name  of  kia-tfmgy  preffcd  axure. 

When  the  Chine fe  intend  to  lay  on  gold,  they  pound 
ir,  and  fuffet  it  to  diiFolve  in  the  bottom  of  a  porcelain 
veiTel,  until  they  perceive  a  golden  (cum  floating  on  the 
top.  It  is  t'len  left  to  dry  ;  and  when  they  have  ©cca- 
iion  to  ufc  it,  they  dilute  part  of  it  with  a  fufficient 
quantity  of  gum-water.  Three  parts  of  cerufe  ar« 
mixed  with  thirty  parts  of  gold,  and  it  is  laid  on  in  the 
fame  manner  as  other  colours. 

Several  caufes  concur  to  render  the  beautiful  porcelain 
of  China  Exceedingly  dear  in  Europe  \  belides  the  great 
prohi  of  thufe  who  import  it,^  and  that  gained  from  them 
by  the  Chincfe  iEadlors,  it  feldom  happens  that  a  baking 
fuccceds  completely.  It  fometimes  mi£parries  entirely  ^ 
ajid  when  the  furnace  is  opened^  the  porcelain,  together 
with  the  cafes  in  which  it  is  baked,  is  found  converted 
into  a  lliupclcfs  mafs,,  as  hard  as  flint.  Too  (Irong  a 
firc>  or  damaged  cafes,  are  fufficient  to  fpoii  the  whole 
proccls  \  and  it .  is  the  more  difficult  to  regulate  the  pro- 
per r  degree  of  heat,,  as  the  nature  of  the  weather  may 
change  its  action  In  an  inflant,.  as  well  as  the  quality  of 
the  matter  upon  which  it  a&s,  and  that  of  the  wood, 
which  produces,  it*  Befidcs  this,  jhc  pieces  which  ar^ 
tranfportcd  to  Europe,  are  generally  made  after  new  mo- 
dels, and  un  that  account  much  more  difficult  to  be  roa»- 
nufadurcd,  A  few  faults  are  fufficient  to  caufe  their 
rejefiion  by  the  European  neichant  ^  in  whick.calc  \hej 
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remain   in  the  hands  of  the   Chinefe  worlmai\,    wha 
cannot  difpofe  of  them^  becaufe  they  are  not  faOiioned 
according  to  the  tafte  of  his  nation  ;  it  is>  tbereforei  ne-*' 
ceflary,    that  the  porcelain  exported  by  the  Europeans 
ihould  pay  for  that  which  has  been  refufed. 

'The  ufe  of  glafs  is  very  anqient  in   China ;  it  is  re- 
latedy  in  the  Large  Annals,  that,  <^  In  the  beginning  of 
**  the  third  century,  the  king  of  Ta-tfin  fent  the  empe* 
**  ror  Tai-tfou  a  magnificent  prefcnt  of  glafs  of  all  co- 
<^  lours,  and  that  fome  years  after,  a  glafs- maker,  who 
**  had  the  art  of  convertifig  .flint  into  chryftal  by  means 
*<  of  fire>  taught  this  fecret  to  fome  others,  by  which 
**  thofe  who  had  come,  and  thofe  who  then  came  from 
**  tlie  Weft  acquired  much  glory.*' — That  part  of  the 
Annals  in  which  this  quotation  is  to  be  found,  was  writ-- 
ten  in  the  feventh  century  :  but  from  the  little  attention 
which  at  times  feems  to  have  beei)  paid  to  the  art  of  ma- 
nufaduring  glafs,  and  its  being  loft  and  revived  at  dif- 
ferent periods,  we  have  reafon  to  fyfped  that  the  Chinefe 
have  never  fct  great  value  upon  this  branch,  and  that  they 
have  confidcred  glafs  rather  as  an  objeA  of  luxury  than 
utility.     They  greatly  admire  the  workmanftiip  of  our 
European  chryftal,  but  they, prefer  their  own  porcelain, 
which  ftands  hot  liquors,  and  which  is  much  more  ufed> 
and  lefs  liable  to  be  broken.     A  glafs-houfe  is  ftill,  how* 
ever,  kept  up  at  Pe-kin,  at  the  Emperor's  expenfe,  in 
which  a  certain  number  of  vafes  and  other  works  are 
made,  which  require  fo  much  the  more  labour  and  at- 
tention, as  none  of  them  are  blown.     But  this  manu- 
fadory  is  confidered  only  as  an  eftablifhment  of  pomp, 
and  an  appendage  of  the  court,  <leftined '  merely  for  the 
purpofe  of  adding  to  imperial  magnificence.     This  dif- 
dainful  indifference,  ftiewn  by  the  Chinefe  for  glafs  manu- 
factures, clearly  evinces  how  different  their  ideas  are  at 
prefent  from  thofe  of  the  Europeans* 
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MEDICINE* 

The  Rudy  of  medicine  Simohg  the  Chinefe  is  as  aft^ 
tient  ai§  the  foundation  ot  their  etnpire.  Their  phyP^ 
tians  Were  never  fkilful  anatomtfts,  or  profound  philofo-^ 
phersy  nor  will  their  mod  refpedable  theories  bear  the 
fcrutiny  of  the  pradical  anatomift ;  indeed,  \vhere  ana- 
tomy is  ihackled  by  a  hohfenfifcal  prejudice  which  pre* 
vents  the  opening  of  the  human  body,  it  is  impoflible 
that  the  pradlice  of  tnedicine  Or  furgcry  cari  be  f  ery  pef-i 
fca. 

Vital  heat,  and  radical  moifture,  are  cohfidered  by  the 
Chinefe  phyHciaiis  as  the  two  natural  principles  of  life; 
the  blood  and  fptrits  they  tonfider  only  as  their  i^^ehides* 
Thcfe  two  principles,  according  to  them,  are  feated  in 
all  the  principal  parts  of  the  body,  in  which  tlie^  pre- 
ferve  life  and  vigour.  The  feat  of  radical  mo)(Hire  thty 
fuppofeto  be  in  the  heart,  liings,  liver,  and  reins.  They 
place  vital  heat  in  the  inteflines;  the  number  of  which 
they  make  amdfjnt  to  fix  ;  by  means  of  the  fj^^rits  and 
blood,  the  vital  he^t  and  radical  moiftute  arc  conveyed 
from  thefe  different  feats  to  the  other  parts  of  the  body. 
The  Chinefe  phyficians  fuppofe  alfo,  fays  F.  dii  Halde, 
**  that  the  body,  by  means  of  the  ner#&s,  mufcles,  veins^ 
**  and  arteries,  is  tike  a  kind  of  lute  or  mufical  inflru* 
**  ment,  the  different  parts  of  which  emit  various  founds^ 
**  or  rjither  have  a  temperament  proper  for  each,  and 
*<  fuited  to  their  figure,  fituation,  and  particular  ufes^. 
•*  and  that  its  different  pulfes/  which  refemble  the  diflfe- 
**  rent  tones  and  notes  of  thcfe  inftntments,  enable 
•*  the  praQitioner  to  judge  infallibly  of  their  fituation 
*^  and  flate,  in  the  fame  manner  as  a  <iord,  more  or  lefs 
•*  lenfe,  touched  in  one  place  or  in  another,  in  aftronger 
*'  or  gentler  manner,  fends  forth  different  founds,  and 
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ff  difcoyers  whether  it  life  top  much  ftretched^  or  too 
f*  much  relaxed." 

In  a  word^  they  fupppfe  that  between  all  the  parts  of 
(he  human  body,  there  is  a  certain  influence  on  the  one 
hand,  and  a  fympathy  on  the  other,  and  thefe  form  the 
))a{is  of  their  fyftem  of  phyfic.  They  pretei^d  to  judge 
of  the  ftate  of  a  patient,  and  to  determine  the  nature  of 
his  diftafe,  by  the  colour  of  the  face  and  eyes,  by  in«> 
fpeAing  the  tongue,  noftrils,  and  ears,  and  by  the  found 
of  the  voice  ;  but  it  is  chiefly  upon  a  knowledge  of  the 
pulfe  that  they  found  their  moil  infallible  prognodics^ 
Their  theory  refpeding  the  pulfe  is  very  extenfive,  and 
varies  acqording  to  circumftances.  One  of  the  ancient 
phyfician^  has  left  a  complete  treatsfe  upoa  this  fubjed^ 
which  (till  ferves  as  a  guide.  This  work  was  compofed 
about  two  hundred  years  before  the  Chriftian  era ;  anc) 
.|t  appears  certain  that  the  Chinefe  were  acquainted  with 
the  circulation  of  the  Mood  long  before  any  of  the  na* 
tlons  of  Europe. 

As  before  obferved,  they  never  ufe  difledion;  but  it 
appears  that  they  have  long  ftudied  living  nature  with  at- 
tention and  advantage.  Living  nature  may,  perhaps^ 
pot  be  impenetrable  to  an  obfervation  of  three  thoufand 
years.  The  Egyptians  did  not  permit  the  opening  of 
dead  bodies,  and  yet  it  was  from  their  facred  books  that 
Hippocrates  derived  the  greater  part  of  his  knowledge* 
The  Chinefe  phyfic  is,  however,  almoft  all  quackery. 
They  have  the  greateft  confidence  in  their  (imples,  which 
indeed  have  fingvlar  virtues ;  but  it  requires  no  little  ikill 
to  know  them  thoroughly,  and  to  be  able  to  adminifter 
them  feafonably. 

Inoculation  was  praftifed  in  China  a  long  time  before 
\t  was  known  in  Europe  ;  the  Chinefe,  indeed,  place 
}efs  confidence  in  it  than  the  Europeans,  and  for'  this 
ireafon^  becaufe  they  are  convin<:ed,  by  numberlefs  in-* 
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ftanccs,  that  it  does  not  prevent  a  return  of  the  fmall- 
pox  when  it  becomes  epidemical.  The  name  given  to 
chis  difcafe  in  China  is  tai-toa,  which  means,  poifon  of 
ihe  mother  s  breajis.  They  diftingiiiih  it  into  forty  diflfe* 
rent  kinds  ;  but  expedience  plainly  demonftrates  that  it 
is  not  dangerous  in  the  warm  provinces  of  China  ;  in 
the  cold  it  produces  little  eruption  :  it  is  in  the  tempe* 
rate  that  it  extends  its  ravages,  widell.  The  Chinefe 
phyiicianSy  therefore,  regulate  their  mode  of  treating 
this  diftemper  according  to  the  climate,  and  to  the  ag^ 
and  habit  oi  the  patient. 

MUSIC^OF   THE    CHINESE, 

The  modem  Chinefe  entertain  the  fame  ideas  refpe£t* 
ing  their  ancient  mufic,  as  thofe  which  havo'  been  tranf« 
mitted  to  us  concerning  that  of  the  Greeks  and  Egyp* 
tians ;  and  they  regret  their  ancient  harmony,  as 
we  lament  the  lofs  of  that  which  has  been  fo  much  ex- 
tolled by  antiquity,  and  of  which  fo  many  wonderful 
things  have  been  related.  If  Egypt  had  a  Hermes,  or 
Mercury  Trifmegiftus,  who,^  by  the  foftnefs  and  charms 
of  his  voice,  iinifhed  the  civilization  of  men  ;  if  Greece 
had  an  Amphion,  who  built  cities  by  his  harmony  alone.; 
alkl  an  Orpheus,  who,  by  the  found  of  his  lyre,,  fuf^ 
pended  the  courfe  of  rivers,  and  made  the  moft  rugged 
rocks  follow  him,  Chiqa  boads  of  no  lefs  miracles  per- 
formed by  her  ancient  muficians.  We  are  told  of  a  Lyng* 
lun,  a  Kouei,  aind  a  Pin-mou-kia,  who,  by  touching 
their  kin  and  their  chi^  produced  founds  capable  of  foften-r 
ing  the  hearts  of  men,  and  of  taming  the  mod  fercH 
cious  animals. 

More  than  eight  centuries  before  the  exifteace  of  thq 
fon  of  Antiope,  and  of  the  famous  finger  of  Thrace^ 
it  is  recorded  that  the  inimitable  Kouei  faid  to  the  em- 
peror Chun,  "  When  I  touch  the  ftopes,  which  ^Qm-r 


^  pofe  my  kiftgi  and  tnake  them  i4snd  forth  a  found>  the 
'<  animals  range  thtmfelves  around  me  and  leap  fot 
t€  joy." — The  ancient  mufic>  according  to  the  Chinefli 
writers  t>f  every  age,  "  could  call  down  fuperior  fpirits 
'**  from  the  ethereal  regions  ;  raife  up  the  manes  of  de* 
^*  parted  beings ;  infpire  men  with  a  loVe  of  virtue, 
«<  and  lead  them  to  the  pradtce  of  their  duty,  &c."-* 
•*  Are  yre  defirous,'*  fay  the  fame  authors,  "  of  know- 
*<  ing>  whether  a  ftate  be  well  governed,  and  whethet 
**  the  morals  of  its  inhabitants  be  virtuous  or  corrupt,—^ 
^<  let  us  examine  what  kind  of  muiic  is  efieemed  among 
•*  them%"— This  rule  was  not  neglefled  by  Confucius, 
when  he  travelled  through  the  different  kingdoms  into 
which  China  was  divided  in  his  time ;  fome  veftiges  of 
the  ancient  mufic  even  then  remained  ;  and  hb  own  ex-^ 
perience  had  taught  him  how  much  Influence  harmony 
has  over  the  paflions  and  movements  of  the  foul«  It  is, 
indeed,  r.elated,  that  when  he  arrived  in  the  kingdom  of 
Til,  he  was  entertained  with  a  piece  of  the  mufic  called 
Chao,  that  is  to  fay,  of  that  mufic  which  Kouci  com- 
pofed  by  order  of  Chun*  **  For  more  than  three 
**  months,"  fay  the  authors  of  his  life,  **  it  was  impof- 
«*  fible  for  him  to  think  of  any  thing  elfc ;  the  moft  ex-^ 
*'  quifite  food,  prepared  in  the  moft  delicate  manner, 
*^  could  neither  awaken  his  tafte,  nor  excite  his  appe« 
<«  rite,  &c." 

It  is  not  our  intention  to  enter  on  a  diiTertation  on  the 
ancient  muflc  of  the  Chinefe ;  we  fliall  only  o'bfcrve, 
that  the  mufical  fyftem,  fo  long  attributed  to  the  Egyp- 
tians and  the  Greeks,  has  been  difcovered  in  China ;  and 
that  it  is  beyond  a  doubt  that  it  had  its  origin  there,  at  aa 
epocha  much  anterior  to  the  times  of  Hermes,  Limis,  or 
Orpheus.  We  cannot  enter  into  that  tedious  detail  which 
would  be  requiilte  to  explain  this  fyftem,   the  mufical 

lii 
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reader  mzfy  find  it  in  the  diflertation  of  F,  Amiot,|  pub^ 
liihed  by  the  Abbe  Rouflier,  and  which  this  learned  theo* 
rift  enriched  with  his  own  obfervations. 

We  ihall  now  fpeak  of  the  mufical  inftruments  of  the 
Chiaefe*  They  have  always  diftinguiihed  eight  different 
founds ;  and  they  believe  that  nature,  in  order  to  pro- 
duce theniy  formed  eight  kinds  of  fonorous  bodies.  The 
order  in  which  they  diftribute  thefe  founds,  and  the  in- 
ftrunients  they  have  condru^ed  to  produce  them,  are  as 
follow:  I  ft.  The  found  of  (kin,  produced  by  drums.* 
2dly,  The  found .  of  ftone,  produced  by  the  king  A 
3dly,  That  of  metal,  by  bells4  4thly,  That  of  baked 
earth,  by  the  hiuen.^  Stbly,  That  of  filk,  by  the  kin, 
and  the  che,  ||  6thly,  That  of  wood,  by  the/n  and  the 
tchou.^  ythly,  That  of  bamboo,  by  the  koan^  and  dif* 
ferent  flutes.**  And,  8thly,  That  of  a  gourde  by  the 
cbeng.^ 

The  firft  dxums  were  compofed  of  a  box  made  of 
baked  earthy  covered  at  both  extremities  with.the  tanned 
hide  of  fome  animal ;  but,  on  account  of  the  weight  and 
brittlenefs  of  baked  earth,  wood  was  foon  lubftituted  in 
its  ftead.  The  Chinefe  have  drums  of  various  kinds ; 
the  greater  part  of  them  are  (haped  like  our  barrels^  and 
fome  are  cylindrie* 

The  Chinefe  are,  perhaps,  the  only  nation  who  have 

had  the  ingenuity  to  apply  ftones  to  the  purpofe  of  making 

mufical  inftruments.     We  have  already  defcribed  the  dif- 

r    ferent  kinds  of  fonorous  ftones  which  are  found  in  this 

empire ;  the  inftrument  conftrudled  of  them  is  called 

+  This  dilTertation  forms  the  fixth  voFumc  of  the  New  Me- 
moirs rcfpefting  China. 

•  ^h'S*  7»  Plate  I.  {|  Fig.  9,   10,  Plate  11. 

t  Fig-  i»  2,  3,  dittOr  f  Fig.  4,  5,  ii,  ditto. 

X  Fig,  4,  6,  ditlo.  ••   Fig.  6,  7^  S,  ditto- 

S  Fig'  «,  9>  ditto.  ft  Fig.  i,  2,  3*  ditt«^ 
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iingy  and  is  diftinguifhed  into  tfe-kingy  and  plen-king^ 
The  tfe-king  confids  of  only  one  fonorous  ftone,  whicb^ 
confequcntly,  produces  only  one  tone.  The  pien-ting 
is  aa  aflbrtment  of  fixteen  ilones,  fufpended  together^ 
which  form  all  the  tones  admitted  into  the  mniical  fyftenfi 
of  the  ancient  Chinefe.  Thefe  ftbnes  are  cut  into  the 
form  of  a  carpenter's  fquare  ;  to  make  their  tone  flatter^ 
their  thicknefs  is  diminifhed ;  and  to  render  it  iharpety 
fomething  is  taken  from  their  length. 

The  Chinefe  have  always  made  their  bells  of  a  mix« 
ture  of  tin  and  copper  :  their  fliapes  are  various,  thofe  of 
the  ancients  were  not  round,  but  flatted,  and  in  the  lower 
part  refembled  a  crefcent.  The  Chinefe  have  formed 
an  inftrument  of  fixteen  bells,  properly  aflbrted,  fo  as  to 
correfpond  with  the  fonorous  ftones,  of  which  the  king 
»rc  compofed. 

The  inftrument  hiuen,  which  is  made  of  baked  earthy 
16  highly  refpeSed  by  the  Chinefe,  on  account  of  its  an- 
tiquity. They  diftinguifli  it  into  two  kinds,  the  great 
and  the  fmall  hiuen,  "  The  great  hiuen,'*  fays  the  Dic- 
tionary Eulh-ya,  "  is  like  a  goofe's  egg,  and  the  fmall 
'*  hiuen,  like  that  of  a  hen  :  it  has  (Tx  holes  for  the  notes^ 
**  and  a  feventh  for  the  mouth.** 

The  kin  and  the  cbe,'  which  have  been  known  from  the 
remoteft  antiquity,  emit  the  found  of  filk.  The  kin  has 
feven  ftrings,  made  of  filk  threads,  and  is  diftinguilhed 
into  three  kinds,  dtfFering  only  in  fize  ;  the  great  kin,  the 
middle  kin,  and  the  fmall  kin.  The  body  of  this  inftru- 
ment is  formed  of  the  wood  of  the  toung-mou,  and  var- 
xiiflied  black ;  its  whole  length  is  about  five  feet  five 
inches.  The  rA/,  of  which  there  are  five  kinds,  is  fur- 
jiifhed  with  twenty-five  ftrings,  and  its  ordinary  length  is 
nine  feet.     F.  Amiot  affures  us,  that  we  have  no  inftru* 

ment  in  Europe  that  deferves  to  be  preferred  to  it, 

I*  . 
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.  The  inftmments  ^hich  emit  the  found  of  wood,  aft 
the  ieh$Uj  the  yUf  and  the  tchmng-tou ;  the  firft  is  fhapetf 
Mkt  a  fqiiare  buihel,  and  is  beat  on  the  infide  with  a  ham-> 
mer  ;  the  fecond,  which  reprefents  a  tyger  fquatting,  ia 
made  to  found  by  fcrapiog  its  back  gently  with  a  rod  ;  thp 
third  is  a  coUcdion  of  twelve  pieces  of  board  tied  toge- 
ther»  which  are  ufed  for  beating  time,  by  holding  them 
\n  the  right  hand,  and  knocking  them  gently  igainft  the 
palm  of  the  left. 

The  bamboo  fumi  flies  a  numerous  clafs  of  inftruments, 
Compofed  of  pipes  joined  together,  or  feparate,  and 
pierced  with  more  or  fewer  holes*  The  principal  of  all 
tbe(b  wind  inftruments  is  the  cheng^  which  emits  the 
found  of  a  gourd.  The  neck  of  the  gourd  is  cut  oS^, 
and  the  lower  part  ohly  is  referved,  to  which  a  cover  is 
fitted,  having  as  many  hole$  as  are  equal  to  the  number- 
of  founds  required.  In  each  of  thefe  holes^  a  pipe  is 
fixed,  made  of  bamboo,  and  fhorter  or  longer,  according 
to  the  tone  it  ought  to  emit.  The  mouth  of  the  inftm-* 
ment  is  formed  of  another  pipe,  fliaped  like  the  neck 
of  a  goofe  ;  it  is  fixed  to  the  gourd  on  one  fide,  and 
Cbrves  to  convey  the  air  to  all  the  pipes  it  contains.  The 
ancient  cheng  differed  in  the  number  of  their  pipes  \  thof^s 
ufed  at  prefent  have  only  thirteen :  this  inftrument  ap- 
pears to  have  fome  affinity  with  our  organs. 

The  Chinefeare  unacquaiAted  with  the  ufe  ofourmu<« 
fical  notes  \  they  have  not  that  diverfity  of  figQS  whicli 
diftinguifh  the  different  tones,  and  the  gradual  elevation 
or  depreiTion  of  the  voice,  nor  any  thing  to  point  out  the 
various  modifications  of  found  which  produce  harmony. 
Tl^ey  have  only  a  few  chara^ers  to  mark  the  principal 
notes  \  all  the  airs  which  they  h^ve  learned^  they  repeat 
merely  by  rote:  the  Emperor  Kang-hi  vras  therefore 
greatly  aftoniflied  at  the  facility  with  which  an  Europeaq. 
qould  catch,  and  remember  ^  wr  the  firft  time  he  heardl 
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it.  In  16'fi),  he  fent  for  Fathers  Grimaldi  aod  Peretia 
to  the  palace  to  play  Tome  tunes  upon  an  organ  and  a 
barpAchord,  of  which  they  had  made  him  a  prefent.  He 
appeared  much  fatisfied  with  the  European  mufic^  and 
lifterwards  ordered  his  muficians  to  play  a  Chinefe  air  ; 
F.  Pereira  pricked  down  the  whole  air  while  the  muii« 
cians  were  playing  it,  and  when  they  had  done,  the  miT- 
fionary  repeated  the  air  without  omitting  a  fingle  note« 
The  Emperor  could  not  comprehend  how  a  flranger 
could  learn  a  piece  of  mufic  fo  quickly,  which  had  coft 
fo  much  time  and  labour  to  his  muficians,  and  how  it 
was  poflible,  by  fhe  help  of  a  few  characters,  to  make 
himfelf  fo  far  mafter  of  it^  as  not  to  be  in  any  danger  of 
forgetting  it.  He  beftowed  the  higheft  praifes  on  the 
European  mufic,  and  admired  the  means  which  it  fur- 
niihes  to  facilitate  and  leflen  the  labour  of  the  memory* 
Some  remains  of  incredulity  made  him,  however,  wi(h 
to  have  the  experiment  feveral  times  repeated.  He  him- 
felf fung  various  airs,  which  the  miflionary  pricked  down 
in  proper  time,  ^nd  repeated  immediately.  <<  I  muft 
f*  confefs,"  faid  the  Emperor,  "  that  the  European 
^<  mufic  is  incomparable,  and  that  the  like  of  this  Fa* 
^^  ther  (F.  Pereira)  is  i^ot  to  be  found  in  my  whole 
^*  kiogdom*" 

PAINTING,    CIVIL   AND    NAVAL    ARCHITECTURE* 

The  Chinefe  painters  have  been  long  fince  decried  in 
Europe  ;  but  we  are  of  opinion,  that  to  appreciate  their 
merits  judly,  it  would  be  neceifary  to  fee  fome  of  their 
beft  works,  and  not  to  judge  of  them  from  the  fans  and 
fcreens  which  are  brought  us  from  Canton.  The  Chi« 
nefe  pretend  to  have  had  their  Le  Brun,  their  Le  Sueur^ 
;^nd  their  Mignard ;  and  even  at  prefent  they  have  pain«* 
ters  who  are  held  in  high  eftimation  among  them.  Their 
ffOfjb|  I^Dweyerj  ar^  never  parried  from  Pe*kin  to  Cw 
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ton,  becaufe  they  would  not  find  purchafers  among  the 
European  merchants,  who  are  fond  only  of  naked 
figures,  of  licentious  and  indecent  fubjeds;  and  fome  of 
the  miflionaries  lamenting  the  depravity  of  their  tafte, 
aflTure  us,  that  by  the  temptation  of  money,  they  prevail 
upon  the  daubers  of  Canton  to  execute  pieces  for  them, 
the  obfcenity  of  which  may  gratify  the  tafte,  and  tickle 
the  fancy  of  an  European  vohiptuary. 

It  feems,  however,  to  be  univerfally  agreed,  that  the 
Chinefe  have  no  notion  of  corrednefs  or  perfpe3ive,  and 
little  knowledge  of  the  beautiful  proportions  of  the 
bnman  body.  But  thofe  even  who  refufe  them  the 
talent  of  painting  figures  well,  cannot  difallow  that  they 
particularly  excel  in  flowers  and  animals.  They  execute 
thefe  fubjeds  with  much  tafte,  juftnefs,  and  freedom^ 
ancf  they  pride  themfelves,  above  all,  in  an  exadnefs 
of  reprefentation,  which  might  appear  to' us  trifling  and 
sninute* 

Painting  muft  make  little  progrefs  in  China,  becaufe 
it  is  not  epcouraged  by  government ;  it  is  reckoned  among 
the  number  of  thofe  frivolous  arts,  which  contribute  no- 
thing towards  the  profperity  of  the  ftate.  The  Empe- 
TOr^s.  cabinets  and  galleries  are  filled  with  European 
paintings ;  he  employed  for  a  long  time  the  pencils  of 
Caftiglione  and  Atiiret,  both  eminent  artifts,  whom  he 
highly  efteemed,  and  whofc  works  he  often  infpe£led ; 
but  on  account  of  that  notion  entertained  of  the  inutility 
€>f  painting,  he  rejc£led  an  offer  made  by  them  of  eC- 
tablifhfng  a  fchool  for  painting,  and  of  ihftruSing  pupils 
in  that  art. 

Painting  in  frefco  was  known  in  China  long  before 
the  Chriftian  era:  it  was  much  in  vogue  under  the 
Han,  who  ornamented  the  walls  of  their  prineiipal 
temples  with  it.  This  kind  of  painting  made  frefh 
progrcf^,  and  gained  more  admirers  in  the  fifth  and  fixtti 
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centuries  ;  and  it  wa&  carried  to  a  d^ree  of  pcrfe6Hoa 
f^ldom  equalled. 

The  prefent  emperor  has  in  tiis  park  aii  European 
\illagey  painted  in  frefco,  which  produces  the  ihoft.' 
agreeable  deception.  The  remaining  part  of  the  wall 
reprefents  a  landfcape,  and  little  hills,  which  are 
fo  happily  blended  with  the  dii^ant  mountains  behind^ 
that  it  is  almoft  impoflible  to  conceive  any  compolition 
more  ingenioufly  imagined,  or  better  executed.  Thia 
beautiful  work  is  the  produ£tion  of  Chinefe  painters^ 
and  was  copied  from  defigns  fketched  out  for  them. 

Engraving  in  colours  is  very  ancient  among  the  Cbi* 
nefe,  who  difcovered  that  method  long  before,  it  was 
known  in  Europe* 

The  chiiTel  of  the  Chinefe  fculptors  is  (eldom  em^ 
ployed,  becaufe,  if  we  except  the  idols  of  their  temples, 
the  luxury  of  ftatues  is  not  known  in  this  empire. 
There  is  not  a  fingle  (latue  to  be  feen  in  the  fquares* 
public  edifices,  or  palaces  of  Pe-kin  ;  indeed,  the  only 
real  flatues  to  be  found  in  China,  are  thofe  which,  for 
the  fake  of  ceremonious  diilindion,  are  ufed  to  orna* 
ment  the  avenues  leading  to  the  tombs  of  princes,  and 
great  men  of  a  certain  rank  ;  to  which  we  muft  alfo  add 
thofe  which  are  placed  near  the  emperor's  coffin,  and 
that  of  his  fons  and  daughters  in  the  interior  part  of  the 
vault  where  their  remains  are  depofited. 

The  Chinefe  architcfture  is  not  the  mere  tfkO.  of" 
cuftom  without  any  fixed  fyftcm ;  it  has  its  principles, 
rules,  and  proportions.  When  a  pillar  is  two  feet  in 
diameter  at  the  bafe,  it  mufl  be  fourteen  in  height,  and 
by  one  or  other  of  thefe  meafures  that  of  every  part  of 
the  buUduig  may  be  determined.  This  architedure, 
though  it  has  no  relation  whatever  with  that  of  Europe; 
though  it  has  borrowed  nothing  from  that  of  the 
Greeks,  has  a  certain  beauty  peculiar  to  itfelf. 
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The  nvmberlefs  rifers  and  canals  by  which*  Chba  t§ 
watered^  have  rendered  it  neceiTary  to  conftnid  a  multi^ 
plicity  of  bxidges  of  Various^  fliapes  and  forms;  the 
^arches  of  fome  are  exceeding  lofty  and  acute,  with  eafy 
Hairs  on  each  fide,  the  fteps  of  which  are  not  quite  threo 
inches  in  thicknefs,  for  the  greater  facility  of  afcending 
and  defcending;  others  have  no  arches^  but  are  com* 
pofed  of  large  ftones>  placed  tranfverfely  upon  piles^ 
after  the  manner  of  planks.  Thefe  ftones  fometimes 
are  eighteen  feet  in  length :  fome  of  thefe  bridges  are 
conftnifled  of  ftonc,  marble,  and  brick,  others  of  wood> 
and  fome  are  formed  of  a.  number  of  barks,  joined  to- 
gether by  flrong  iron  chains.  The  invention  of  the 
latter  is  very  ancient ;  they  are  known  by  the  name  of 
fmi'kia^y  ^dating  bridges ;  and  feveral  of  them  may  be 
ieen  upon  the  Kiang  and  Hoang-ho. 

The  moft  remarkable  among  the  bridges  of  China  is 
^ne  that  is  about  three  leagues  irocn  Pe-kin  ;  it  is  two 
hundred  paces  in  length,  and  broad  in  proportion. 
Moft  ftrangers  who  view  it,  appear  ailonifhed  at  its 
height,  and  the  apparent  inutility  of  the  greater  part  of 
its  arches,  becaufe  it  is  conftnided  upon  a  very  fmall 
river.  But  when  this  river  becomes  fwelled  by  the 
fumnoer  rains,  all  thefe  arches  are  fcarcely  fuflicient  to 
l^rd  a  paf&ge  to  its  waters. 

The  naval  architeSuce  of  xht  Chinefe  appears  to  have 
made  no  progrefe  for  feveral  centuries ;  neither  their  fre- 
quent intercourfe  i^4th  thofe  Europeans  who  have  vifited 
their  coafts,  nor  the  fight  of  their  veflels,  has  made  them 
turn  their  thoughts  to  change  or  improve  their  own* 
The  Wgeft  are  not  more  than  250  or  300  tons  burthen, 
and  they  have  neither  mizen,  bowsprit,  nor  top-mafts, 
but  only  a  main  and  a  fore*ma(t,  to  which  is  fometlmes 
added  a  fmall  top-gallant-maft ;  this,  however  can  af- 
ford only  a  feeble  afliftance.  The  Chinefe  fupply  the 
r 
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place  of  fails  with  mats,  made  of  bamboo;  they  arc 
ftrengthened  by  whole  bamboos,  equal  in  length  to  the 
breadth  of  the  fail,  and  extended  acrofs  it,v  at  the  dif- 
tance  of  a  foot  one  from  another*-  Two  pieces  of 
wood  are  fixed  to  \he  top  and  bottom  of  the /ail ;  the 
tipper  ferves  as  a  yard,  and  the  lower,  which  is  about 
five  or  fix  inches  in  thicknefs,  keeps  the  fail  flretched, 
when  it  is  neceflary  to  hoift  or  lower  It.  This  kind  of 
fail  may  be  folded  and  unfolded  like  the  leaves  of  a 
fcreem  The  Chinefe  veffels  are  far  from  being  fwift 
faiiers,  but  they  keep  their  wind  well,  on  account  of  the 
ftiiFnefs  of  thehr  fails,  which  do  not  yield  to  the  breeze ; 
but  tbey  foon  lofe  this  advantage  by  the  great  lee -way 
thpy  make,  owing  to  their  bad  conftruAion. 

The  Chinefe  do  not  ufe  pitch  for  caulking  the  bottoms 
of  their  veflels,  but  a  particular  kind  of  gum,  mixed 
with  lime  ;  and  this  compofition  is  fo  excellent,  that 
one  or  two  wells  in  the  hold  are  fuflicient  to  keep  the 
veffcl  perfedlly  dry.  They  draw  up  the  water  with 
buckets,  for  they  have  not  yet  adopted  the  ufe  of  our 
pumps*  Their  anchors  are  made  of  a  hard  and  heavy 
wood,  which  they  call  tii'lyrmouf  0|r  iron-wood.  Theiy 
pretend,  that  thefe  anchors  are  far  fuperior  to  thofe  of 
iron,  becaufe  the  latter  are  apt  to  bend,  which  never 
happens  to  anchors  made  of  tii'ly-vnou. 

The  Chinefe  make  excellent  coafling  pilots,  but  they 
mre  bad  failors  in  an  open  fea.  It  is  the  Aeerfmen  alone 
^who  condud  the  vefTel ;  they  bring  the  (hip's  head  to 
that  point  of  the  compafs  in  which  they  think  they 
ought  to  purixie  their  courfe,  and  without  troubling 
themfelves  about  the  rolling  or  motion  of  the  fhipi 
they  run  on  as  it  were  at  hazard.  The  Chinefe  pre«» 
tend  to  have  been  the  firft  inventors  of  the  mariner's 
compafs;  but  they  feem  to  have  little  defii:e  fo^"  im-i 
proving  this  intercfting  difcovery. 
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The  Chinefe  have  never  been  expofisd  to  the  ijcccffity 
of  fighting  naval  battles,  except  on  the  fiver  Kiang, 
ground  and  near  their  own  coafts,  or  in  the  neighbourr 
hood  of  the  ifles  of  Japan.  They  have,  however,  le* 
veral  difl:in<^  kinds  of  veflels  for  warlike  operations. 
Thofe  belonging  to  the  port  of  Canton  are  much, 
larger  than  thofe  employed  on  the  coafts  of  Fp-kieni 
and  the  latter  are  built  only  of  fir,  or  common  deal} 
whereas  the  vefTels  of  Canton  are  entirely  conftnided 
of  iron-wood.  In  naval  battles  they  are  found  to  be 
much  llronger,  and  more  ufeful ;  but  they  are  heavy, 
and  far  inferior  to  the  others  in  point  of  failing.-^ 
Thefe  veflfels  la(t  long,  worms  never  pierce  them,  an4 
fome  of  them  are  armed  with  cannon. 

On  the  coads  of  Fo-kien,  the  Chinefe  u(e  a  kind  of 
f aft-failing  velTel,  which  is  employed  in  purfuing  pi- 
ratesy  and  for  carrying  difpatches.  Its  fides  are  ftrength- 
^ncd  by  bands  of  bamboo  nailed  over  the  plank^  ia 
prder  that  they  may  better  refift  the  violence  of  the 
waves.  Thefe  veflels  draw  from  fix  to  feven  feet  of 
water,  ^nd  no  weather  preyents  thptx^  from  putting  to 
fea. 

ji  veffil  to  opfn  thp  wqves.  This  is  a  yeflel  which 
draw^  only  three  or  four  feet  of  water ;  it  has  a  fharp 
prow,  and  eafily  pyercomes  the  refiftance  of  the  waves. 
It  is  furnifbed  with  a  helm,  a  fail,  and  four  oars;  and, 
as  they  fay,  /ears  neither  the  wind  nor  the  billows*  It  can 
contain  from  thirty  to  fifty  foldiers. 

A  vejfcl  to  run  among  fand-banks.  Thi^  is  thus  named^ 
^ecaufe  it  caix  pafs  in  placQS  where  the  water  is  ex^ 
fremely  (hallow.  It  is  con(lru£ted  with  a  flat  bottom. 
pnd  is  ufed  for  gliding  along  the  coafts  of  the  northern 
fea,  where  there  is  little  depth  of  water  ;  but  veflels  of 
this  kind  are  never  employed  on  the  foutliern  coafts. 

ff  m 
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A  bawk*S'bm  vtjfel.  Of  all  the  Chinefe  veffels  this 
is  the  fwifteft  and  Ughteft  for  failing,  and  as  its  provr 
^nd  poop  are  conilru^led  in  the  fame  manner,  it  can 
advance  or  retreat  with  equal  facility,  without  putting 
.about.  Its  deck  is  defended,  on  each  fifle,  by  a  kind 
^f  parapet  made  of  bamboo,  which  (Helters  the  fpU 
diers  and  rowers  from  the  weapons  of  the  enemy. 

We  (hall  not  extend  this  account  of  the  Chinefe 
(hipping  any  farther  ;  it  may  be  eafily  ^perceived  that  a 
whole  fleet  of  fuch  armed  barks  would  not  be  able  to 
ftand  an  attack  from  a  few  of  our  European  ihips  of 
>var, 
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JLX  S  the  obje^  of  this  work.,  is  to  furnifli  the  teade/ 
Ivith  information  refpeding  China^  we  fliall  fay  littlt 
irrfpefling  th^  proceedings  of  the  embafly  in  its  coiirft 
thither ;  ^  may^  Koweveri  be  neceftary  to  offer  a  kvf 
Intrbdudory  remarks* 

The  difadvahtages  under  which  Euroflekn  count^iea 
trade  with  China  are  great,  and  the  Brltifh  nation,  which 
hais  feit  thefe  difadvantages'  in  a  peculiar  nianner,  con- 
cdved  the  idea  of  attempting  their  removal.  As  tKe  ekr 
iftehce  of  the  government  of  Great  Britain  depends  on  its( 
tommerce^  and  as  from  the  riilng  importance  of  th^ 
tjnited  States,  of  America,  and  the  progrefs  of  civil  and 
iels{^ous'  liberty  in  Europe,  many  of  the  old  channels 
muft  be  in  a  mannef  (hut  with  refpe£l  to  Britifli  manu« 
fedures,'the  Eilglifh  government  a£i:^d  with  the  ftrtdleft 
view  to  Its  own  intereft,  in  planning  the  embafly  to 
Chiiiia  for' that  purpofe* 

Some  intimations  were  certainly  giVen  to  the  court  of 
London  that  an  ambaltador  would  be  well  received  and 
treated  with  on  a  commercial  ground  ;  but  that  fuch  in* 
tonx^ixgn  was  eVer  aUthortfed  by^  tlie  court  at  Pe-kln  «i» 
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fomewhat  more  than  doubtful,  and  from  circumfCanctf^ 
we  are  inclined  to  ttiink  that  the  court  of  St.  James's  bO' 
came  in  this  (afe,  ap  iu  many  others,  tbe  dupe  of  fomer 
artful  and  interefted  fpeculatift. 

However,  in  1788  the  honourable  Colonel  Cathcart 
tvas  invefted  with  the  eharaft^r  of  Mintfter  from  thi^ 
country  to  the  c6urt  of  China :  the  Colonel  died  on  his 
paflag^,  and  as.miniftejs  with  their  accuftomed  f^gacity 
had  itegleded  to'  make  any  provifion  for  this  e^eiit,  the 
miflion  with  which  he  was  entruiled  may  be  faid  to  have 
been  buried  with  him.     However,  as  fuccefsjmight prove 
highly  advantageous*  tcr  the  Board  of'  Coiirroul,  and  thcr 
Court  of  Directors  of  the  India  Company,  if  to  no  one 
elfe,  the  charader  of  AmbafTador  to  China  was  revived 
in  the  perfon  of  Lord  Macartney,  a  noblemair  certainly 
well  qualified  for  the  talk.   Great  expenfes  were  incurred; 
and  many  exer^ons  made  to  render  this:embafly  worthy  of 
ibe.  country  from  which  it  -lyas  fent;  but,  perhaps^  aftev 
aill  that  was  done,  we  (hall  not  err  in  faying,  it  was  bet-f 
te^  calculated  to  fuCcedd  wkh  a 'nation  of  Indians,  or  with 
a  petty  African  Prince,   than  with  the  government  ci 
China ;  for  if  the  court  of  Pe-km  was  to  be  fwajred  by 
^lendouf,'  much  more  ought  to.  have. been  done  to  hav» 
acCompUihed  it  thain  was  done  ;-^but  fuppofing  the  Chi-> 
liele  government  to  have  ferioufly  meditated  commercial 
^raitgements^  lefs  trjck  would,  perhaps,  have-fucceededF 
better — ^be tfiis  a9  it  may,  the  fuccefe  wa»  what  might  havs 
been  expeiSed,  difgrace  and  coi^empt-— the  geniloohen  o£ 
the  embaflTy  had  a  journey  to  Pe*km,   and  realized  dier 
fpirit  of  a  diftich  written  on'  a.  certain  monarch  and  bi^ 
army—"  March 'd  up  the  hill,  and  tbea  ma^ch'd;  dowi^ 
•*  again."  ^ 

\  As  we  ihall  rn  the  courfe  of  our  narraiive  haye  occafioii 
to  mention  m  Articular  feveral  of  the  gentteinjen  whor 
fenpe4  tivb  ia\iip  o/cfi^sl  Macamey«  before  we.jtcocaecl 
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it 'may  be  proper  to  prefeiit  the  reader  with  a  general 
lift  of  their  perfons  and  fituations  : 

Sir  George  Stjuinton,  Bart.  Secretary  to  the  Embafly ; 
Lieut.  Coh  Benfon,  Commandant  of  the  Ambaflador*$ 

Guard ; 
Lieut.  H,  W,  Parifli,  of  the  Royal  Artillery ; 
Lieut.  J.  Crewe  ; 

Mn  Achefon  Maxwell^   1        Joint  Secretaries  to  the 
A&«  Edward  Winder,       J  Ambaflador ; 

Mr.  Baring,  A  fli/lant  Secretary,  outward-bound;  fonof 

3ir  Francis  Baring^  Bart, 
Dr.  Gillan,  Phyflcian  and  Philofopher  to  the  Embafly  ; 
Dr«, Scott,  Phyfician  and  Surgeon  to  the  Embafly ; 
Mr.  Barrow,  Comptroller  of  the  Houfehqld ; 
Dr.  Dinwiddie,  Mechanift,  Condu£tor  of  malhematical 

and  aftronomical  prefenis ; 
Mafter  George  Staunton,  fon  of  Sir  George  Stauntonj 

Bart« 
Thomas  Hickcy,  Portrait  Painter  ; 
Mr.  Alexander,  Draftfman ; 
Mr.  Huttner,  Preceptor  to  Mafter  Staunton  ; 
Mr*  Plumb,  Interpreter, 

HIS  excellbncy's  servants,  Sec.  ^ 

A  Steward,  and  an  under  do.  A  Carpenter  and  Joiner, 

d  Valets  de  Chambre,  A  Saddler, 

A  Cook,  A  Gardener, 

a  Couriers,  A  Taylor, 

A  Footman,  A  Watchmaker, 

A' Baker,  A  Mathematical     Inftru- 

A  Band  of  fix  Muficians,  ment-maker. 

BELONGING   TO   SIR   G.  STAUNTON. 

^  Servants,  i  Gardener; 

which,  With  Mr.  Crewe's  Valet  de  Chambre,  formed 

£  2 
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the  whole  of  the  domeftic  e(lablHhment.  except  t^reeur 
4rves  of  China,  who  went  out  from  England. 

MILITARY    ESTABLISHMENT* 

20  Men  of  the  Royal  Artillery  ; 
20  Ditto  I  ith  Light  Dragoons ; 

%o  Ditto  drafted  from  the  additional  Companies  of  I  a- 
fantry,  at  Chatham* 


»   1 


$HiPS  £mfl6yed  to  take  the  embassy  to  china. 

The  Lion,  of  64.  guns,  Sir  Eraf.  Gower,  Commander  ; 
The  Hindoftan  Eafl  Indiaman/  Capt.  William  Mackin- 

tofli.  Commander  ; 
The  Jack'all  brig  for 'a  tender,  manned  W  oiGcers  and 

men  from  the  Lion, 


.    mst  of  the  officers  on  board  the  lion*. 

SlrErafmus  Gower,  Knight,  Commander; 

Mn  Cs^mbell,  ift.  Lieutenant ; 

Mr,  Whitman f  2d.  ditto; 

Mr.  Atkins,  3d*  ditto ; 

Mr,  Cox,  4th.  ditto— <fied  at  Chufan ; 

Mr.  Ommaney,  ading  Lieutenant ; 

Mr.  Jacjcfon,  Mafter  of  tl;ie  Lioajr 

Mr.  Saundprs^  I^after's-mate  j 

Mr.  Tippett,  ditto  j 

Mr.  Simesy  ditto ; 

Mr.  Lowe,  \  ditto  J 

Mr.  Roper,  ditto  ; 

Mr*  Warren,  ditto,   fon  of  Dr«  Warren,  promoted  t;^ 

he  ading  Lieutenant  \ 
Mr.  Kent ; 

Mr.  Chapman,  appointed  Gunner,  vice  Corke,  deceafed  ; 
Klght  Hon.  Lord  Mark  Kerr^i  MidOi^pQUMi,  prcMnolcd 

to  be  %Stlxi^  Li^utensint ;      • 
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jE^pn.  y/m.  Stuart,  Midilfipman  ; 

Mr.  Bromcly,  fJitJo ; 

Mr*  Swinbournc,  do, 

^f.  JCelly,  do. 

Mr.  Dilkes,  do« 

Mr*  Trollope,  do. 

]VIr.  Hey  wood,  do. 

Mr-  Hickey,  do* 

|VIr.  Thoippfon,  dp. 

Mr.  Waller,  do.  (djed  at  Wampp^ ;) 

!^r.  Bcaupiopt,  dp.  (returned  home  ftpm  A^ara  BoiaU 

for  the  recovery  of  his  health  ;) 
Mr.  Snipe,  4o« 
Mr.  Wools,  do. 
Mr.  Montague,  do. 
Mr.  Chambers,  do* 
'Mu  Scott,  do. 
Mr.  Bridgeman,  do, 
Mr*  Perkins,  do. 
'h/lr.  SarracUn?,  do. 

Mr.  Totbill,  Purfer,  (died  at  CocUo  China  ;} 
Mr.  Weft,  Captain's  Cl^rk  ; 
Mr.  Nutt,  Surgeon  ; 
^r.  Anderforb  Chief-mate^ ; 
Mr.  Cooper,  fecond  ditto ; 
Mr.  Thoma^,  thjird  ditto ; 
I^r*  Humphries,  Schoolmafter* 

Every  neceflfaiy  arrangement  being  mad^,  the  ambaf* 
fador  and  bis  fuite  arrived  on  board  the  Lion  at  Spithead, 
on  Friday  the  2ift  of  September,  1792,  and  on  Tuefday 
the  a5th,  at  five  o'clock  in  the  afterhoon,  we  took  oui* 
iinal departure  from  that  place.  On  the  i  ith  of  Odober 
we  reached  Funchal  Bay,  in  the  Ifland  of  Madeira,  frooi 
whence  we  again  failed  on  the  i8th,  and  on  the  21ft  an- 
Cfepr^in  Sapta  Cryz  Bay,  in  the  ifland  of  TeoeriflFe. 
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On  the  ayth  we  left  Santa  Cruz,  and  arrived  at  the 
ifiand  and  town  of  St.  J  ago  on  2d  of  November  ;  on  the 
7th  we  again  failed  ;  on  the  i8th  we  found  ourfelves 
under  the  equator,  and  on  the  i(l  of  December,  in  the 
afternoon,  we  arrived  in  Rio  Janeiro  harbour.  At  this 
place,  mutual  compliments  and  ceremonious  attention 
^were  paid  by  the  governor  and  Lord  Macartney  to  each 
other,  and  here  we  remained  till  the  15th,  when  we 
worked  down  the  harbour  to  fifteen  fathom  water,  and 
the  next  day  took  our  leave,  and  at  three  o'clock  in  the 
afternoon,  of  March  the  6th,  17939  came  to  in  Batavia 
road. 

March  th^  27th,  we  weighed  anchor,  and  made  fail 
from  this  place,  running  between  the  ifland  of  Onrodt 
and  the  main. 

The  Jackall  brig  being  given  up  for  loft.  Lord  Ma- 
cartney had  purchafed  a  French  veflel  at  Batavia  to  fup« 
ply  her  place,  and  gave  her  the  nanle  of  the  Clarence^ 
The  Clarence,  however,  had  only  joined  us  the  day  be- 
fore we  received  intelligence  of  the  Jackatl,  by  a  (hip 
from  Oftend  to  Batavia  ;  and  this  intelligence  was  con- 
firmed by  the  brig  joining  us  on  the  23d,  to  the  great  joy 
of  the  whole  embaffy. 

On  the  29th  we  lo(t  one  of  our  crew,  of  the  name  of 
I^eighton^  who  had  gone  aihore  to  wifh  his  Unen  at 
Sumatra  beach,  and  was  found  covered  wkh  wounds, 
and  murdered  by  the  MalaysT  To  the  favage  difpofition 
ot  thefe  people,  this  event  gave  additional,  though  me- 
lancholy,  teftimony.  The  laft  rites  were  paid  to  tho 
body  of  the  deceafed  with  the  utmoft  decency  and  re- 
fpeft  ;  and  the  feelings  of  the  whole  fliip's  tompany  on 
the  occafion  were  the  beft  eulogium  on  his  charaAer 
and'condud. 

Failing  a  variety  of  iflands,  without  any  occurrence 
^octhy  of  remark,  we  came  to  anchor  in  Pulo  Condom 
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Bfty>  May  x6.  Soon  after  our  arrivsil,.  a  party  of  gBit« 
tlemen,  accompanied  by  one  of  the  Chinefe  interpreters^ 
Went  on  ihore.  Some  of  the  natives  met  us  on  the  beach« 
«^th  whom  we  proceeded  till  we  came  at  a  foiall  diCt 
tance  to  a  village  of  bamboo  huts  ;  one  of  which  was  tho 
refidence  of  the  chief,  whofe  authority  extended  over  tho 
whole  ifland.  Like  the  reft,  his  habitation  was  formed 
of  bamboo,  raift^d  on  four  pofts,  a  few  feet  from  .th» 
ground.  Here  we  found  feveral  natives  of  Cochia 
China,  who  wore  no  other,  drefs  but  a  piece  of  linea 
round  their  waifts,  and  a  black  turban  on  their  ,  heads.. 
The  chief  was  habited  in  a  loofe  black  gown,  and  a  pair 
of  black  filk  trowfers.  He  was  alfo  decorated  with  au 
(liver  cord  thrown  over  his  flioulder,  from  which  a  fmall 
bag  of  elegant  workmanfliip  was  fufpended.  In  commofi 
with  the  reft,  he  wore  a  turban,  but  no  ihoes*  He  ap-, 
peared  to  be  the  object  of  very  great  refpe^* 

Near  this  palace,  if  it  may  be  fo  called^  ftood  the. 
temple.  Externally,  it  rcfembled  the  other  buildings^, 
but  the  inilde  was  adorned  with  various  mijitary  wea^ 
pons  of  Europe,  particularly  fome  old  fire  arms,  of  which, 
they  evidently  did  not  know  the  ufe,  and  Teemed  to  confides, 
them  only  as  obje£ts  of  veneration.  The  difcharge  of  a 
mufket  againft  a  tree  excited  the  moft  lively  alarm  and 
aftoniflnnent.  They  eagerly  examined  the  place  where 
the  ball  entered;  they  even  contrived  to  extract  it,  and. 
then  prefentcd  it  to  each  other,  with  the  moft  vifible. 
emotion. 

Having  entered  into  a  treaty  with  the  chief  for  a. 
fupply  of  buffaloes,  poultry,  and  fruit,  with  which  he 
was  to  furnifh  us  the  next  day,  we  were  regaled  with . 
rjce  and  fiih.  Finding  that  cocoa  nuts  woul(i  be  ^-' 
ccptable,  he  immediately  ordered  fome  to  be  procured  for 
us.  The  dexterity  thefe  people  fliewed  in  climbing  the 
trees  that  produced  them>  is  aftonllhing.     Oa  our  re^ 


mm  ia  the  fbip»  We  obftj^et  ^ve6  oh  th«  beacfi  vetf 
Ingenfoufly  coAih*u^ed. 

'  Pulo  Cdn&ort  is  bdt  thinly  peopled.  The  meins  o^ 
^ISfiAieAce  is  difficult ;  and  population  of  eoUrfe  miift  be 
Influenced  thereby.  This  idmd  is  fubjea  to  the  King  o^ 
Cochin  China. 

To  out  utter  aftoniihment^  on  landing  next  mornings 
lo  receive  the  ftipulated  fupply  of  proviiGbrts,  we  found 
the  village  deferted,  and  every  moveable  canted  off.  A 
'  letter  in  Chinefe  chantders;  left  In  the  hut  6f  the  chtef> 
explained  the  reafons  of  this  fudden  and  Unexpeded 
ihoVemerit.  It  feems  they  were  appifehenfive  we  medi* 
feted  hoftilities  agatnft  them>'  from  our  (hips  coming  to 
ijnchor  in  their  bay  ;'  they  earneftly  implored  us  to  fpare 
their  humble  dwellings^  whitrh  they  intended  to  re-oc* 
cJupy  on  our  departure  ;  and  dwelt  On  their  poverty^ 
which  they  perhaps  concluded  was  their  beft  protec* 
tloii,  and'  the  (Irongeft  argument  to^  allay  European  ra- 
pacity. 

Being  obliged  to  fet  fall  without  our  expefted  fiip- 
plyi  we  left  Pulb  Condore  on  the  i8th,  and  pafling^ 
feveral  iflands  of  different  forms  and  magnitudes,  we  an* 
chored  in  Turon  Bay,  in  Cochin  China,  dii  the  evtenlng'" 
rfthc^a^th. 

Soon  aftei:  our  arrival  the  Atnbaifador  received  a  vifit* 
ftoti  feVeral  mahdarlns,  who  came  in  great  (late.  They 
^  ^^ere  liberally  entertained;  but  at  fiirft  feemed  averfe  to 
lafte  the  wines  and  other  liquors  which  were  fet  bfefbrfe*' 
them*  Thk  referve  appearing  to  arife  from  fear,  Lord 
Maciirtney  (ki  them  an  exafhple,  when  they  indulged' 
viery  freely;  (hewing  a  particular  predileSion  for  cherry' 
anit  rafberry  brandy.  Thefe  chiefs  wori  nearly  the  famd ' 
kind  of  drefs  as  we  have  defcribed  at  Puto  Condofe,  eki-' 
cept  tfcar  they  had  a  girdle  of  filver^  cordage.    Thctr  do* ' 
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iheftics  were  cj^d  in  4  fancy  dreft>  refembling  Tartan  j 
imd  their  legjs  and  feet  were  wholly  bare. 

Intelligence  of  our  arrival  having  reached  the  court,  in 
the  evening  of  the  29th  the  prime  niinifter  of  the  King  of 
tochin  Chinai  attended  by  feveral  mandarins,  came^  la 
'his  Majefty's  name,  <o  invite  the  Ambaflador  to  dinner* 
His  Excellency  obligingly  accepted  the  invitation,  but 
poftpbned  the  day  to  the  4th  June. 

In  the  interim,  he  receivedi  a  prefcnt  from  tlie  king, 
confiding  of  a  great  number  of  buffaloes,  hogs,  fowls, 
ducks,  fomc  bags  of  rice,  and  fome  jars  of  famptfoo,  m 
^  Chinefe  liquor,  reckoned  very  delicious* 

We  vifited  the  town  of  Fic-Fou,  while  we  lay  herei 
It  is  nothing  but  an  affemblage  of  wretched  bamboo 
,hut8 ;  but  it  has  a  good  market ;  and  were  tlie  induftrf 
of  the  natives  equal  to  the  fertility  of  the  foil,  this  plac# 
would  be  remarkably  abundant.  They  feem,  however,  tp 
have  little  knowledge  of  agriculture:  they  fubfift,therefore, 
chiefly  on  the  fpontaneous  produce  of  the  earth,  and  make 
their  women  a  principal  branch  of  their  trade.     For  a 
^certain  confideration,  they  are  always  ready  to  confign 
them  to  the  fociety  of  Europeans  who  touch  here,  with- 
out any  apparent  fenfe  of  impropriety.     In  one  of  our 
excurfions  to  the  fliore,  we  faw  fix  elephants  performing 
a  variety  of  unwieldy  feats,  for  the  entertainment  of  th# 
fnandarins  who  had  affembled  herd. 

The  4t»i  of  June  was  ufhered  in  with  a  faliite  of* 
twenty^-one  guns ;  t)ie  royal  ftandard  of  Great  Britain^, 
the  St.  George's  eniign,  and  the  imon,  wcrsr  all  dil^ 
played  at  their  appropriate  ftations.  Several  mandarine 
waited  Lord  Macartney's  arrival  on  ihore,  an^  attended 
him,  'under  an  efcort  of  his  own  troops,  to  the  refidencc 
of  the  prime  minifler.  A  collation  was  here  provided  fot 
fiim,  eonfifiing  of  all^  the  dainties  the  country  afforded  \ 
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nSftT  partaking  cf  ttrhkh.  He  Mdrned  on  bb^rd,  inter# 
changing  mutual  civilities  'w'ith  hi&  hdfts. 

Thus  far  affairs  proceeded  to  the  fatisfaS:! on  of  all 
^acties  in  Cocrhin  China ;  but  the  m^er  of  the  Lioii, 
"who  had  gone  in  the  clutter  to  take  foundings  in  the  bay, 
4iaving  nnrefleftingly  begun  to  fui^ey  the  coaft,  was  im- 
^diately  feiz^,  with  feven  men  ivho  accompanied 
him,  and  carried  prifoAers  to  the  caipita!. 

"When  We  firft  recdved  this  difUgr^able  Ihtetligehce^ 
the  Jmpreffion  it  made  is  .hot  eafily  cdhceived.  It  was 
tiot  only  the  danger  to  Which  6iXT  cotmfrymen  had  cx- 
pofed  themfelves,  that  afleSed  the  embalTy ;  but  as  tMs 
tingdom  is  tribtitary  to  'Chink,  Jt  w^s  feafed  thit  a  re- 
prefentation  of  this  cOnduft  migHt  make  it  appear  cri- 
minal, and  hkVe  ^n  injurious  ettt3t  on  all  our  future 
proceedings  ;  and  fliat  the  objeS  fo  ilauch  at  heart— to 
infplre  confidencie,  would  be  changed  into  fufpicion  and 
^larm.  The  good  ofGces  of  the  mandarins  were  inftantly 
and  earneftly  folicited,  and  one  of  the  interpreters  was 
fent  on  (hore  to  promote  ^  inquiry,  ^nd  fumifii  ati  et« 
planatidii  ;  and  6n  the  i  ^th,  we  had  the  happinds  to 
fee  the  nlafter  and  his  men  return  in  fafety,  after  an  ahr- 
fence  *of  fix '&ys.  Whiat  they  fiiftcred,  dui^ng  this 'pe- 
riod of  fiifpenfe,  cannot  Well  be  iefcribed.  'Koftiin^ 
l)ut  afrefpeft  for  the  country  to -Which  they  bclbngcd,  anS 
9.  regard  to  the  miffioh  on  whicli  they  irtifcmplcffcS, 

■ 

coiHd  have  favcd  theni  from  certain  death* 

This  Was  not  the  only  un{»leafant  ev^nt  tl^rt  befel  \h 
liere;  '  We  loft  a  refpeiaable  gentleman,  the  purfer  cJ 
the  Lion,  who  died  after  a  few  days  illnefs  on  the  lath^ 
and  Was  interred  oil  (hore  with  all  pofiible  fokmnity  an<i 
refpeft. 

On  June- 1*6,  iat  four  in  the  afternoon,  we  fet  fail  from 
^uron  Bay,  *with  the  Weather  modei^tie  and  iair,  -'artd  ofi 
t}i^  2oth^  at  fix  P,  M.  faw  tUc  land  on  the  Dorth*aorth« 
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psA  i  at  e!^.  the.  body  of  the  Grand  Ladrone  bore  novth« 
fiorth-^a^. 

Sir  George  and  Mr.  ^taunton,  ivlth  one  of  LonlMat- 
f  a/tney's  fcci;dtarics,  were  here  charged  with  letters  and 
bufineis  to  the  conuniilionets,  MeflT.  Brown*  Irvine)  and 
Jackfon,  who  had  been  fent  from  England  to  notifj  the 
expe^ed  enibaflTy,  and  who  were  then  at  Macaa*  They 
accordingly,  fet  fail  in  the  Jackall  brig,  accon^anied  hj 
the  C^rence^  for  that  place.  Mr.  Coa  arid  Mr.  Ntaung» 
the  two  natives  of  China  whom  we  had  brought  fronp 
£ufx>pe^  accompanied  them  with  the  defig^  of  psocee^ng 
over  land  to  the  place  of  their  nativity.     , 

Thefe  worthy  charaders  took  leave  of  their  friends  ofi 
.bo^d  the  Lion,  with  whom  they  had  made  fo  long  a 
voyage,  with  genuine  aiFe£Uon ;  but  they  mantfefted  all. the 
impatience  natural  to  thofe  who  had  been  feparated  for 
jfb  gre;|t  a  length  of  ^ime,  and  at  fych  a  diftance>  from 
^^eir  native  la^d. 

At  half  paft^ight  in  the  morning  of  the  2(ft  we  cam^ 
to  anchor  on  the  i;iorth  point  of  the  Grand  Ladrone 
ifland.  '      . 

•  •  • 

On,  Sunday  the  a^d  ^he  Jackall  and  Clarence  returned 
.frpmMacap.  Sir  Geprge  Staunton  foon  after  went  on  board 
•th^  .Lio%  ^nd  from  what  information*  he  {lad  obtained 
fjrom  >he  commiilion^rs,  the  moft  fanguioc.  hopes*  were 
entertained  that  the  embafly  would- bie  crowne4  witd 
fuccefs.  > 

We  now  entered  the  Y^Ho^  Sea,  when  Qothbig  m^^ 
Urial  happened  till  we.  arrived  at  the  end  of  this  branch 
of  our  voyage.  We  faw  many  iflands  in  our  paflagef 
^nd  met  with  feveral  Chinefe  junks  ^dfifliing  boatsV 

While  in  the  Yellow  3ea,.  Sir  Eraf^us  Gower  thought 
proper  to  nanie  fevc^al  pcks  oq  tl^e  coai^  tkat  had  no 
^amiiiatiant  aftef  the  thf^e  prind^l  ch2(ra^e|:s  of  thf^ 
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On  Sunday  July.  21(1,  in  the  afternoon,  the  Lion  cimt 
to  an  anchor  in  Jangangfoe  Bay,  when  Lieuts.  Campbell 
tod  Ommaney,  Mr.  Huttnef,  and  Mr.  Plumb,  the  in- 
Jcrpretcr,  went  In  the  cutter  to  Mcttow,  to  learh  if  there 
Was  any  track  by  which  the  Lion  could  enter  the  riTer, 
Or  if  thert  was  jiny  river  on  that  coaft,  by  wfaofe  navi* 
gation  (he  could  make  a  nearer  approach  to  Pe-kin,  am} 
if  not,  they  were  then  to  concert  meafures  with  the 
mandarin  pf  thp  place  for  the  difembarkation  of  the 
fuite. 

The  next  morning  the  Endeavour  brig  arrived  from 
^acao  and  Canton  with  difpatches  from  the  commif- 

iioners. 

On  Tuefday  the  23d  a  mandarin  of  Chufan  fent  a  pre* 
fent  of  twelve  fine  fmall  bullocks,  a  number  of  hogs  and 
f,  large  quantity  of  fruit,  rice,  &c. 

On  the  25th  the  cutter  returned,  and  Lieut.  Campbell 
sind  his  company  gave  a  very  pleafing  account  of  the 
hofpltality  they  experienced  from  the  Chinefe  at  Mettow, 
having  been  not  only  received  with  the  greateft  civility', 
l)ut  furnifhed  with  every  accommodation  and  neceflary. 
|t  was,  however,  found  abfolutely  impradicable  to  pro- 
ceed farther  with  the  (hips,  as  the  whole  way  to  the 
mouth  oiF  the  river  was  a  chain  of  ihoals,  with  ^jbar 
running  acrofs  the  ent|:ance  of  it  not  more  than  fix  feet 
fleep  at  high  water. 

The  Jackall  and  Clarences,  therefocje,  failed  with  Mr. 
Huttper  and  Mr.  Plumb  to  Mettow,  to  make  arrange<f 
ments  for  the  landing  of  the  'embafly,  and  to  fix  the 
time  when  the  AmbaflTador  ihould  go  on  fhore. 

On  the  2d  of  Auguft  a  prefent  of  fixteen  bullocks, 
?h|rty-jwo  fheep,  fome  hogs,  vegetables,  tea,  fugar,  &c; 
was  (fent  on  board  the  Lion.  A  principal  mandarin  alfti 
f:j|me  on  board  from  one  of  the  junks,  and  finally  fettle^ 
Wrfth  lib  Excellency  the  fucceedin^  Monday  fpr  the  da^  ' 
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>of  Ms  difembarkation ;  and  that  the  heavy  baggage,  &c.' 
{hould  be  previoufly  removed  into  the  junks.  The  man- 
darin, after  exprefling  great  furprife  at  our  wooden  pa- 
,  lace,  and  the  various  arrangements  and  conveniences  of 
it,  wa$  hoiAed  into  one  of  our  boats  in  the  accommoda-- 
tion  chair,  a  ceremony  with  which  he  appeared  to  be 
much  pleafed. 

On  Monday,  at  four  o'clock  in  the  morning,  feverat 
junks  came  along-fide  the  Lion  to  receive  the  remainder 
of  the  Ambaflador's  baggage,  and  his  Excellency  was 
How  joined  by^  the  remainder  of  his  fuite  from  the  Hln* 
doflan.  ' 

At  eight  o'clock  orders  were  given  to  man  (hip,  pre^ 
vious  to  his  Excellency's  difembarkation,  which  took 
place  almoft  immediately  ;  when  he  received  three  cheers 
froxn  the  feamen,  and  a  fahite  of  nineteen  guns  from  the 
Lion  and  Hindoftan. 

At  nine  o'clock  the  reft  of  the  fuite  took  therr  ftations 
on  board  their  different  junks ;  the  Ambaflador,  Sir 
George  Staunton  and  fon,  being  on  board  the  Clarence 

brig. 

The  number  of  junks  occupied  by  the  fuite  and  bag* 
gage  amounted  in  all  to  twenty  faiU  At  two  o'clock  in 
the  afternoon  we  faw  the  town  of  Mettow  ;  and  at  three 
the  junks  came  4o  anchor  at  the  mouth  of  the  river, 
where  the  Jackall,  Clarence,  and  Endeavour  had  antved 
before  us.  In  the  evening  the  mandarin  fent  us  an  ac- 
ceptable prefent  of  drefled  meats,  and  a  variety  of  fruits. 

This  town,  though  extendve,  has  neither  the  charms 
of  elegance,  or  the  merit  of  uniformity ;  it  is  fituated 
on  a  fwamp,  occafioned  by  the  frequent  overflowing  of 
the  fea,  notwithftanding  the  inhabitants  have  taken  the 
precaution  to  make  an  embankment  on  the  fhore*. 

The  hdufes  are  built  of  mud,  with  bamboo  roofs; 
Aejr  are  very  low>  and  without  either  floors  or  pave* 
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rnents.  At  Tome  distance  from  the  town  there  are  feveral 
Ibuildings  of  a  very  fuperior  kind,  Which  belooftathft 
mandarins  of  the  place:  they  are  conftru£bpd  of  ftone 
and  wood ;  the  body  of  the  boufe  being  of  the  formeft 
and  the  wings  and  galleries,  of  the  latter,  varioufly 
painted ;  ^ey  are  of  a  fquare  form,  three  ftories  high^ 
and  each  ftory  has  a  furrounding  range  of  palifadoes^ 
gilt  and  fancifully  painted.  The  ground  floor  is  fronted 
iprith  piazzas  ornamented  in  the  £une  mamier.  Tho 
wings  projeA  on  each  fide  the  body  of  the  houCe,  and 
appear  to  contain  a  confiderable  range  of  apartments. 

The  mandarins  here  are  attended  by  a  great  number 
of  guards^  infantry  and  cavalry,  who  live  in  tents  pitched 
f^nd  the  refidence  of  the  perfonage  whom  they  ferve* 

The  immenfe  crowd  of  fpefiators  who  afli^mbled  to 
fee  the  Ambaflador  land,  proves  Mettow  to  be  a  pUce  of 
prodigious  population.  Many  of  the(e  people  wer^  on 
horfeback  and  in  carriages,  and  the  banks  of  the  river 
where  the  junks  lay  at  anchor  were  entirely  covered  wit^ 
them. 

The  fert  in  this  place  confifts  of  a  fquare  tower,  ap« 
pearing  rather  to  have  been  conftru^ed  for  ornament 
Ihan  public  utility  ;  it  (lands  on  the  margin  of  the  fea, 
and  tommands  the  entrance  of  the  riv^r,  but  |t  had  not 
p  fingle  piece  of  ordnance  mounted* 

The  liver  here  is  about  a  furlong  over,  and  the  co- 
lour of  the  water  muddy,  its  depth  i$  unequal,  being  in 
fome  parts  nine  feet  deep,  in  others  fix,  and  in  fomf 
parts  not  more  th^n  two. 

The  country  around,  on  both  fides  of  the  river,  if 
flat,  but  the  foil  is  rich  and  exceedingly  fertile. 

The  whole  of  the  morning  of  Tuefd^y  the  6th  wa$ 
employed  in  removing  th^  biggag^  to  the  jpnks,  hired 
for  the  embafly  by  Van-Tadge-In,  a  mandarin  of  th^ 
6iil  clafs,  who  had  been  aji^int^d  tQ  ^mdu^  the  buiVr 
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* 

Hefs  of  the  cmbafly,  Ih  every  thing  that  related  to  the .. 
refidence,  proviflons,  and  Jouriley -of  thefuite. 

This  per/bn  was  of  a  pleafitig  and  open  countenance^ 
and  his  manners  wef e  polite  and  unaffefied ;  the  appoint* 
ment  of  a  man  of  this  defcription,  while  it  imfffefTed 
us  with  a  favourable  opinion  of  the  Chinefe  government, 
ferved  to  encourage  Our  hopes  of  faccefs  with  refpeft  to 
the  obje6l  of  our  journey. 

At  noon  the  mandarines  boat  brought  as  a  quantity 
of  raw  beefy  hread/  apples,  pears,  Ihaddocks,  and 
oranges :  the  beef  was  tf  a  very  good  quality,  but  thft 
bread  was  by  no  means  pleafant  to  our  tafte.  The  fhape 
and  fi2e  of  the  loaves  are  "finrtflar  to^  middling  Orange 
cut  in  two.  They  -are  compofed  of  "flour  and  water, 
and  the  fleam  of  borfing  Water,  to  which  they  are  ex- 
pofed  for  a  fewminotes,  is  all  the  baking,  if  it  may  be 
fo  <:aned,  which  the  bt^ad  receives.  We,  therefore, 
found  it  neceifary  to  cut  it  in  dices  and  toaft  it  before  we 
could  reconcile  it  to  our  plates. 

In  the  afternoon  of  the  day  we  received  another  fupply 
of  beef,  mutton,  pork,  whole  pigs,  and  pouhry  of  alt 
forts,  both  roaft  and  boiled. ' 

The  roafled  meat  had  a  trery  oily  tafte,  arifing  ffom 
fome  preparation  that  the  Chinefe  iHe,  tVhich  givts  it  a 
glofsHkethat  of  vamifh.  The  boiled  meat,  being  free 
from  this  oily  tafte,  was  far  preferable,  or,  at  leaft,  more 
agreeable  to  us. 

We  here  learned  the  indifference  of  the  Chinefe  con- 
cerning ihtif  fciod,  and  this  circumftance  made  feveral 
of  us  'very  cautious  of  what  we  eat ;  and  as  to  tlieir 
haihes  and  ftews,  many  refufed  their  allowance,  from 
the  apprehenfion  of  their  being  compofed  of  unwholefomt 

uCfli* 

Another  circumftance  added  to  the  difguft  we  feU  at 
Chinefe  cookery,  and  furnifhed  us.  with  ocular  demon*** 
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iiration  of  the  grofs  appetites  of  d^  Chiaefe  people^ 
The  pigs  on  board  the  Lion  being  affeded  with  a  diforder 
which  proved  fatal  to  theoii  feveral  were  thrown  over- 
board; the  Chinefe  belon^big  to  the  jupks  immediatelj 
got  out  their  boats  and  piclced  up  thefe  difeafed  carcafcs^ 
when  having  drefled  a  part  of  them,  they  appeared  to 
make  a  very  comfortable  mea],  at  the  fame  time  ridi« 
ruling  us  for  our  extravagant  delicacy. 
.  The  junksy  or  Chinefe  veffels,  are  built  of  beach 
wood  and  bamboo^  with  a  flat  bottom,  fron  thirty  to 
an  hundred  feet  in  length,  and  from  about  ten  to  thirty 
in  breadth* 

Mr.  Anderfbn  gives  the  following  defcription  of  that 
on  which  he  was  on  board.*  '<  On  the  firft  deck  was  a 
^'  range  of  very  neat  and  conunodious  apartments, 
<^  which  were  clean  and  decorated  with  paintings ;  they 
*'  confifted  of  three  fleeping  apartments,  a  dining  par- 
**  lour,  with  a  kitchen,  and  two.  rooms  for  fervants  ;  the 
**  floor  is  made  to  lift  up,  by  hatches  all  along  the 
'^  junk,  to  each  of  which  there  is  a  brafs  ring :  beneath 
*'  is  an  hold,  or  vacint  fpace  for  containing  lumber ;  and 
"  the  quantity  of  goods  that  can  be  ftowed  away  in  thefe 
f '  places  is  almoft  incredible. 

**  On  At  upper  or  main  deck,  there  is  a  range  of 
f*  fourteen  or  fifteen  fmall  chambers,   allotted  for  the^ 
**  ufe  of  the  men  belonging  to  the  junk,  and  an  apart- 
<'  ment  for  the  captain  or  owner  of  the  vefiel. 

''  In  the  lower  deck  the  windows  are  made  of  wood, 
*'  with  very  fmall  fquare  holes,,  covered  with  a  fort  of 
"  glazed,  tranfparent  paper ;  the  faflies  are  divided  into 
<<  four  parts,  and  made  to  takeout  occafionally,  eithef 
"  to  admit  the  air  for  coolnefs,  or  to  fweeten  the  apait*- 
'<  ments.     On  the  outflde  there  is  a  coloured  curtain, 

•  Oetaro  edition  of  Account  of  the  Embafly  to  ChUia^  p.  ^j^ 
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*^  that  extends  from  one  end  of  the  junk  to  the  other, 
which,  in  very  hot  weather,  i^  unfvrled  and  fixed  up 
^*  to  fhade  the  apartments  from  the  heat  of  the  fun. 
**  There  are  alfo  ihutters,  which  Aide  before  the  win- 
^<  dows,  to  prevent  the  tfhSts  of  cold  weather,  or  any 
♦*  inclemency  of  the  feafon. 

*^  There  is  a  gang- way  on  both  fides  of  the  veflel^ 
*^  about  thirty  inches  broad,  by  way  of  paflage,  without 
^*  entering  into  any  of  the  apartments ;  and  though 
•*  many  of  thefe  veflels  carry  from  two  to  three  hundred 
**  tons,  they  only  draw  three  feet  water,  fo  that  they 
''  can  be  worked  with  eafe  and  fafety  in  the  moft  fhoaly 
'*  rivers.  Some  of  thefe  junks  have  two  mafls,  though^ 
^*  in  general,  they  have  but  one,  with  a  very  aukward 
<<  kind  of  rudder ;  but  the  more  elegant  veflels  of  this 
*'  kind,  which  I  have  juft  defcribed,  are  only  calculated 
''  for  the  navigation  of  a  river,  as  they  are  not  con* 
•*  (lru£ted  with  fufGcient  ftrength  to  refift  the  violent  ef- 
*'  fefts  of  wind  and  weather." 

All  veflels  which  navigate  the  rivers  in  China  have  a 
lamp  hoifted  to  the  mail  head^  as  foon  as  it  is  dark,  to 
prevent  accidents  which  might  othenyife  happen  from 
veilels  running  foul  of  each  other.  Thefe  lamps  arc 
made  of  tranfparent  paper,  with  charaAers  painted  on 
them,  tp  notify  the  name  of  the  junk,  or  the  rank  of 
any  paflengers  on  board  it ;  and  the  number  of  lights  are 
proportioned  to  the  rank  of  the  perfons  who  occupy  the 
junks.  The  fame  notification  is  given  in  the  day-time 
by  filken  enfigns  with  painted  charaders.  From  the 
prodigious  number  of  junks  which  navigate  this  river,  a 
very  pleafing  tffeSt  is  produced  by  fuch  ^il  aflemblage 
of  lights  moving  along  the  water. 

On  the  morning  of  the  7  th  the  Ambaflador  paid  a  vifit 
to  the  principal  mandarin  of  Mettow,  to  take  leave  ^ 
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luid  9t  Alcveii  o'clock  the  vrhok  6am  frocmM  -on  ^tr 

On  the  8th  we  rccetrdt  a  Utgp  Aipply  of  te»»  fvfar^ 
brfad,  veg^ables  of  all  fort$»  a  large  quantity  of  fniit^ 
^HmfiAiog  of  apples,  pears,  grape»,  and  ofmgsfi,  aada 
quantity  of  provifions  of  dijler^iit  kinds  f«aily  dxeStdi 
thefe  fuppUes  were,  indeed,  at  all  times  furmihed,  in 
Ibe  gr^teit  abundance.  We  likewife  jnoceived  a  fupply 
pf  w<>od  and  charcoal  for  culinary  ufes. 

Words  can  but  faintly  convey  the  cSkA  which  the  no» 
velty  and  beauty  of  the  fcene  produced  on  our  minds^  as  vm 
paflbd  through  a  country  rich  in  the  charms  of  nature  and 
of  art.  'Cultivation  every  where  around  feeoied  to  have 
f  )^bauiled  its  diligent  resources.  The  6eUs  were  en<r 
riched  with  its  toils,  and  prefented  a  view  of  various 
crops,  as  luxuriant  as  fancy  can  conceive  ^  this  fceae  was 
9lfo  heightened  by  the  abundance  of  (beep  and  the  nsoft 
beautiful  cattle,  which  were  feen  grazing  in  the  mea« 
dows. 

The  gardens,  on  the  (fourle  of  the  (Iream,  appeared 
alfo  delightful  i  they  are  equally  adapM  for  pleafure  and 
utility  i  and  however  much  Europeans  may  plum«  tbem^ 
felves  on  their  fuperior  knowledge  in  agriculture,  gar« 
dening,  and  ornamental  defign,  the  Chinefe,  in  moft  re. 
fpeds,  would  bear  away  the  palm.  Their  tafte,  to  oUr 
eyes,  may  be  lefs  chafte,  but  their  diligence  overcomes 
difficulties,  which  in  moft  countries  would  appeal  infur- 
mountable. 

In  this  delightful  voyage,  the  mandarin's  guards 
inarched  by  day  along  the  banks  of  the.  river,  am}  at 
night  pitched  their  tents  oppofite  where  the  junks  lay  at 
anchor.  Both  the  fronts  of  the  tents  on  land*  andUe 
junks  on  the  water,  were  decorated  with  lamps,  which 
together  produced  a  very  pleafing  effe<^. 
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The  centineky ,  whp  k^  a  regular  wati^  during  th» 
night,  wti»  fuiHiiilied  with  a  piece  of  boUow  baoibooii 
whiob  tbey  ftrike  with  2^  mallet  at  regular  intarvalsy  to 
iignify  their  vigiIan.Gd  and  aAivity*  This  cuftom  the  kfl- 
diets  infbrsied  us  was  uiuverfaUy  adopted  by  the:  Cbinefc 
army. 

At  an  early  hour  MUt  morning  the  gpBgs  gjave  the 
(ignal  for  faiiing*  Thefe  ioftruments  are  circular  tofA^ 
of  bxa&i  aad  foraethidg  fefeEobling  the  Cover  of  a  kMrgt 
^culinary  veflei ;  when  ftruck  with  a  large  mallet,  covered 
with  leather^  they  preduce  a  found  that  lAay  be  beairdi 
farther  thai>  the  European  tnlinpet  or  beU^  in  the  iDoor 
«f  which  tbey  are  fubijtituted. 

With  tbe  ufual  fupply  of  provifions^  for  the  firft  timer 
we  received  a  jar  of  the  (country  Wine,  of  about  three 
g^Iona:  the  mouth  of  this  veflel  wa»  ck>(ed  with  a  large 
plantain  leaf  covered  with'  a  top  of  clay,  to  whkh.  Was 
affixed  a  labeli  on  which  were  certain  Chineie  ehttiadaers. 
This  wine  poflefles  a  goqd  body,  but  the  tafte  is  (hjuy 
and  ui^eafant ;  in  its  Colour  k  refembles  Lifton: 

In  puffing  feveral  populoes  townsy  od  beih  fideS  of 
the  river,  the  foldiers  qualtered  or  refident  there,  were 
4rawa  up  on  the  banks  to  fidute  the  Ambaflador,  while 
crowds  of  fpedatoffs  filled  every  acceifible  fpot  of  view. 

The  umfornl  of  a  Chinefe  foldier  deferves  a  dercffipttOn# 
It  tfonflfts  of  black  nankeen  trewfers^  ovef  wkkh  H  klml 
di  eotton  ftockings  are  drawn*  Tbetf  ihoes^  which  jiff 
alio  n^ade  of  cotton,  are  eHtremely  clunl^fyf  broad  ae 
the  toes,  aikd  li)rni(hed  with  immoder^ely  thick  IbleSf 
From  the  tof  of  their  trowiers  is  fufpeH^ted  A  purle^ 
which  contaiixs  their  moneys  They  have  neither  (birte 
not  waiftcoats,  but  only  a  lai^e  Uack  naiikeen  ttiotle 
with  loofe  fleeres,  turned  up  and  fringed  with  red-ee* 
loured  cloth  of  the  fame  fabrie.  A  broid  gkdle  cett« 
fines  this  loofe  robe,  ornaoKnted  in  iro«t  widi  e  kM 
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df  plate,  faid  to  be  a  compoiition  of  rice.  A  pipe,  and 
bag  for  tobacco,  hangs  from  this  girdle  on  oile  iide/  and 
a  fan  on  the  other.  Thefe  appendageSf  and  a  fupply  of 
tobacco^  are  allowed  by  the  Emperor. 

The  Chinefe  troops  were  always,  when  we  faw 
them,  drawn  up  in  fingle  ranks,  with  a  great  nuihber 
of  colours  or  ftandards,  made  chiefly  of  green  filk,  with 
a  red  border,  and  ornamented  with  golden  charaders« 
Tbey  wear  their  fwords  on  the  left  fide,  with  the  point 
forwards,  fo  that,  when  they  draw  them  they  put  their 
hands  behind  their  backs,  and  unflieath  them  without  be- 
ing immediately  perceived;  a  manoeuvre  which  they 
execute  with  great  dexterity,  and  which  is  well  adapted 
for  the  pnrpofes  of  attack*  Under  their  left  arm  is  flung 
a  bow ;  and  on  their  backs  is  hung^a  quiver,  generally 
containing  twelve  arrows,  others  are  armed  with  match* 
locks  of  a  very  rufty  appearance. 

On  all  occafions  when  the  Chinefe  troops  are  called 
to  do  military  hdnours,  a  temporary  arch  covered  with 
filk  is  placed  at  each  end  of  the  line,  in  which  the  man- 
darins fit  till  the  perfon  to  be  faluted  appears,  when  they 
come  forward  and  make  their  appearance.  Near  thefe 
arches  are  three  fmall  fwivels  about  two  feet  and  a  half 
in  length,  which  are  fixed  in  the  ground  with  the  muzzle 
pointing  to  the  air :  thefe  are  difcharged  as  the  perfon 
to  be  honoured  paflTes  the  mandarin  at  the  end  of  the  line. 
This  method  of  firing  falutes  the  Chinefe  have  adopted 
to  pcevent  accidents,  obferving,  that  a  loaded  gun  Aould 
never  be  levelled 'i>ut  at' their  enemies*  In  the  manage- 
ment  of  artillery  jind  fire  arnrrs,  it  is  not  to  be  expefied 
that  Europeans  can  derive  much  improvement  from  die 
Inhabitants  of  the  eaflf;  the  caution  they  employ  on  oc- 
cafions of  rejoicing  to  prevent  accidents  from  them  might 
give  the  wifeft  nations  a  leflbn ;  for  we  well  know  that 
melancholyj  and  frequently  fatal  accidents  are  occafio&ed 
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ttom  the  want  of  fimilar  regnlalions,  on  our  days  of 
public  rejoicing.  .... 

The  fokUers  have  a  tuft  of  hair  on  the  back  of  their 
heady  which  is  plaited  down  the  back^  and  tied  at  the 
extremity  with  a  riband.  The  reft  they  (have.  They 
cover  their  heads  Vfith  (hallow  ftraw  hats,  bound  under 
the  chin,  and  decorated  with  a  red  plume  of  camel's  hair. 
According  to  our  ideas,  there  is  little,  military  appearance 
in  the  compofition  of  a  Chinefe  foldier's  drels. 

In  failing  up  the  river,  we  faw  numbers  of  rufiic  ha« 
bitations,  chiefly  conftruded  of  mud,  with  fome  few  of 
ftone.  The  country  women,  with  the  curiofity  natural 
to  their  fex,  advanced  to  fee  the  proceflion*  They 
leemed  to  walk  with  difficulty ;  having  their  feet  and  an* 
cles  bound  with  a  red  fillet  to  confine  their  growth; 
and  as  this  pradice  commences  with  their  infancy,  it  is 
aftoniihing  that  they  can  walk  at  all.  Their  front  hair 
is  combed  back  on  the  crown  of  the  head,  clubbed,  and 
decorated  with  artificial  flowers  and  (liver  pins ;  the  hind 
hair  is  then  brought  up,  and  fecured  under  the  dub* 
Except  thefe  decorations  of  the  head  and  the  bandages 
on  their  feet,  the  drefs  of  the  Chinefe  women  differs  but 
little  from  that  of  the  foldiers. 

Our  progrefs  was  by  no  means  rapid ;  but  we  were 
every  moment  attracted  by  fome  new  obje£ls,  which  pre- 
vented our  wifh  for  greater  expedition*  In  the  courfe  of 
one  day*s  failing,  which  could  not  exceed  twenty-four 
miles,  we  paiT^d  fuch  an  immenfe  number  of  junks,  and 
faw  fuch  crowds  of  people,  as  would  almoft  exceed  belief 
ilid  we  attempt  calculation.  Independent  of  the  moving 
fcene,  the  river  itfelf,  fpacious  and  meandering,  was  a 
.noble  obje'A  ;  and  the  diverfity  of  its  banks,  and  the  views 
which  occafionally  opened  over  a  rich  and  varied  country, 
would  have  afforded  a  fcope  to  the  moft  glowing  peneiL 
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Ott  the  T6tb>  we  for  tTie  firft  time  fsw  the  plantafkxi^ 
ef  the  tea-tree.  This  plant,  which»  from  being  origin* 
ksdlf  an  nfelefs  luxury^  has  now  become  a  neceflary  in 
lb  many  countries,  we  have  before  defctibed,  a  repetftmi 
kere  would  therefore  be  rtecdiefs.  Plentiful  as  tea  ap-* 
peirs  to  be  in  this  province,  it  is  not  within  the  reach  of 
the  lower  clafTcs,  as  the  crew  of  the  jnnks  were  glad  to 
teceive  ©nr  tea  leaves,  which  they  dried,  and  then  boiled^ 
to  procure  their  favourhe  beverage.  Tea  is  univerfally 
tried  in  China  without  fugar ;  and  as  the  natives,  parti- 
calarfy  the  lower  orders,  frequently  dry  and  rcboil  the 
leaves  for  fome  weeks  facecfEvely,  they  unite  economy 
with  gratification. 

We  this  day  palled  feveral  populous  villages,  cotn^ofed 
©f  very  neat  houfes  built  of  brick  of  one  ftory',  from 
every  one  of  which  the  Ambaflador  received  the  fame 
honours  which  have  been  already  defcribed.  The  crowds 
of  people  were  beyond  all  calculation,  and  imprcflfed  on 
<Jtrr  minds  an  exalted  idea  of  the  immenfe  population  of 
the  Chinefe  empire.  Nor  was  the  number  of  junks  that 
appeared  on  the  river  lefs  aftonifhing ;  being  fomctimes 
^fo  numerous,  that  the  water  was  covered  with  them. 

On  the  morning  of  the  nth  we  approached  the  city 
Tyen-Sing.  The  banks  of  the  river  here  prefented  fields 
of  millet  and  rice,  and  the  number  of  fpeftators  that 
met  nSf  both  in  veffels  and  by  land^  was  as  great  as  be- 
fore. For  nearly  two  miles  we  obferved  a  range  of  faft 
faeaoB,  (fifpofed  in  columns,  and  covered  with  matting ; 
hut  whether  mannfaftured  on  the  fpot,  or  for  what  pur- 
pofe  fuch  a  prodigious  quantity  was  rotlcficd,  wc  were 
not  d)te  to  afcertafn. 

The  noife  and  ftouts  of  an  tnntnnerable  multf* 
tude  of  people  attended  our  entrance  into  the  chjr, 
which  k  a  very  popuJotis  and  extenfive  place.  The 
houfes  are  built  of  bricks  and  are  in  general  two  ftoriea 
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^igh|  covered  with  tUes ;    but  the  want  cf  regularity 
piFends  the  eye ;  and  the  ftreets  are  fo  uacommonly  nar- 
i:ow>  that  not  more  than  two  perfons  can  walk  a-breaft* 
Soon  after  our  arrival,  the  Ambaflador^  who  was  re- 
ceived with  military  honours,  went  in  full  form  to  vifit 
the  chief  mandarin.     His  palace  b  in  the  centre  of  m 
garden  ;  it  is  large  and  lofty,  paliiadocd  in  front,  gik 
and  painted  in  a  very  fanciful  form.     Even  the  external 
walk  are  decorated  with  paintings ;  and  the  roof  is  coated 
with  that  bright  yellow  varniih  we  have  often  noticed^ 
Here  the  ambaflfador  jnd  fuite  partook  of  a  cold  colla- 
tion,  at  which  all  the  dainties  of  the  country  were  coU 
leded,  particularly  confedlionary.  ^ 

A  play  was  alfo  performed  as  a  mark  of  refpeA  and 
attention  to  Lord  Macartney.     The  theatre  is  a  fquar^ 
building,  built  principally  of  wood^  and  ereded  in  the 
front  of  the  mandarin's  palace.     The  ftage  is  furrounded 
with  galleries  ;  and  the  whole  was  decorated  with  a  pro- 
fufion  of  ribands^    and  filken  dreamers  of  various  co- 
lours.     The  theatrical  eishibitions  confided  chiefly  of 
reprefentations  of  imaginary  battles,  with  fwords,  fpears, 
and  lances ;  in  which  the  performers  acquitted  themfelves 
with  an  aflonifl\ing  activity.     The  fcenes  were  beauti- 
fully gilt,  and  painted,  and  the  drefles  of  the  aAors  were 
ornamented  in  conformity  to  the  fcenery.     The  exhibi- 
tion was  varied  with. an  agreeable  variety  of  very  curi- 
ous deceptions  by  flight  of  hand,  thcSitrical  machinery, 
and  that   fpecies  of  agility   which  we   call  tumbling ; 
wherein  the  performers  executed  their  parts  with  fuperior 
addrefs  and   adivity.     A  band  of  mufic,  confifting  of 
wi^d  inftruments^  enlivened  the  fcene.     The  novelty  of 
which  pleafed  the  eye,  rather  than  delighted  the  ear. 
The  female  characters  were  performed  by  eunuchs,  for 
the  delicacy  of  the  Chinefe  would  be  fhockedat  the  pub- 
lic exhibition  of  their  womeiu 
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When  the  Ainbaflack>r  apd  attendants  returned  <m 
board,  he  was  faluted  by  three  pieces  of,  fmall  ordnance, 
(iich  an  immenfe  number  of  people  accompanied  them, 
in  every  kind  of  conveyance  capable  of  floating,  that  ac- 
cidents appeared  inevitable.  We  were  Mrttnefs  to  one, 
where  part  of  the  deck  of  an  old  junk  giving  way,  from 
the  enormous  preffiire  of  ipedlators,  configned  fevera) 
perfons  to  a  watery  grave., 

A  very  liberal  fupply  of  provifions  had  been  fent  us 
before  vt  embarked,  together  with  a  fupply  of  wine  fu- 
perior  to  that  we  have  before  noticed  :  frcmi  the  fuper- 
abundance  of  our  provifions  we  entertained  the  crews 
who  navigated  the  junks ;  thus  converting  the  hofpitality 
of  the  country  to  the  benefit  of  its  nativesj,  for  which 
inark  of  attention  they  teflified  a  due  fenfe  of  gratitude, 

A  prefent  having  been  made  of  three  parcels  of  co*f 
lotifed  fUk  by  the  mandarin  Tyen-Sing,  to  the  embafl[y» 
Mr.  M^^^^^^il^  by  thediredion  of  the  Amballador,  dif- 
tributed  them  among  the  fuite  ;  but  it  not  being  poflible 
for  every  one  to  have  an  equal  fhare,  it  was  determined, 
after  two  pieces  were  diftributed  to  each  of  the  gentle* 
men,  that  the  remainder  Ihould  be  difpofed  of  by  drawhg 
lots,  by  which  means  every  perfon,  whether  mechanic, 
fervant,  mufician,  or  foldier,  had  an  equal  chance. 

The  weather  had  been  exceffively  hot  for  fome  days  ; 
^nd  at  ^nearly  hour  on  the  morning  of  the  12th  of  Auguft 
we  were  vifited  by  a  moft  tremendous  ftorm  of  thunder, 
lightning,  and  rain,  which  is  not  unufual  in  this  climate. 

It  was  found  ntceflary,  during  feveral  hours  in  this 
day,  to  employ  men  to  tow  the  junks  along.  In  China, 
numbers  follow  this  laborious  vocation,  to  which  they 
are  called  when  the  wind  or  tide  fails*  A  rope  is  fished 
to  the  maft,  and  another  to  the  head  of  the  junk.  Thefe 
are  pf  ^  length  proportionable  to  the  breadth  of  the  river, 
and  are  fixed,  one  at  each  endi  to  ^  (lick  of  about  thirty 
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tncnes  long.     This  is  thrown  over  the  head,  and  refts  oa 

•  *  * 

the. bread,  forming  ar  kind  of  harnefs.  Every  dr^ughtf- 
man  is  furnifhed  with  a  fimilar  ajpparatus,  and  when  all 
are  ready,  the  leader  gives  the  fignal  to  advance  i  they 
a£t  in  concert,  and  proceed  with  a  meafured  ftep,  which 
is  regulated  by  a  kind  of  mufical  tone,  conftantly  re» 
peated.  The  fatigue  thefe  ufeful  drudges  undergo^ 
would  appear  exceffive  to  any  but  the  Chinefe;  they 
Wade  through  marfhy  banks,  and  ftalk  through  muddy 
foil,  with  a  perfeverance  that  claims  at  once  our  pity  and 
admiration. 

Next  day,  when  we  received  the  ufual  fupply  of  prd- 

vifions,    we  fet  about  cooking  them  ourfelves;   being 

perfe£Fly  difgufted  with  Cbinefe  fUthinefs  in  regard  t(> 

their  vidluals.     With  refpeft  to  rice,  however,  they  dQ% 

fcrve  the  praife  of  cleanlinefs.    They  walh  it  well  ia 

cold  water,  and  drain  it  through  a  fleve,  then  throw  it 

into  boiling  water,  and  when  pulpy,  take  it  out  with  4 

4adle,  and  put  it  into  another  clean  veflfel,  where  it  if 

fuffered  to  remain  till  it  becomes  quite  white  and  dry. 

In  this  form  it  is  ufed  for  bread.     Indeed,  boiled  rice^ 

and   fometimes   millet,,   with   vegetables,    fried  in  •  oil, 

conftitute  the  ufual  food  of  the  lower  clafs.     They  eat 

regularly  every  four  hours  of  the  day*  and  feldon!i  vary  ^ 

their  humble   repaft.      Their  tables  are  about   a  foot 

jiigh  ;  on  them  a  large  veflel  of  rice  is  placed,  and  eacV 

|)erfon,   fitting  on  the  floor,  helps  himfelf  into  a  fmall 

bafon.     The  vegetables  are  taken  up  with  a  couple  of 

chop-fticks,    and  eaten  with  the  fice.     On  particular 

days  of  rejoicing  or  facrifice,  a  more  genial  diet  is  ofed^ 

but  feldom  on  any  other  occafioiu    The  ufual  beverage  i$ 

a  weak  infuHon  of  tea. 

Amid  the  new  and  (extraordinary  things  which  in 
fuch  rapid  fucceflion  caught  the  view,  perhaps  the  number 
«f  the  inhabitants  that  every  where  prefeatcd  themfelVfSi 
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Was  the  moft  wonderful:  it  may  be  thought  to  bor- 
der on  the  marvellous,  but  it  is  a  certain  fa£t  that  we 
could  not  pafs  fewer  than  four  thoufand  junks  in  the 
Courfe  of  this  day. 

On  the  14th  the  weather  was  extremely  hot  and  fiiltry, 
andthemufquitos  fo  troublefome,  as  to  prove  a  very  pain-  ^ 
Jill  interruption  to  our  repofe. 

We  continued  to  pafs  extenfive  fields  of  millet  and 
rice,  and  the  country  maintained  its  chara&er  for  ferti- 
lity, cuhlvation,  and  abundance ;  though  in  feverat 
parts  it  afllimed  a  more  varied  and  irregular  appearance 
than  we  had  yet  feen. 

In  the  forenoon  we  pafled  a  large  town  called  Cho- 
tung-poa,  pleafantly  fituated  on  the  banks  of  the  riven 
The  houfes  are  of  brick,  but  moftly  only  one  ftory  in 
height ;  walls  are  ereSed  in  the  front  of  them,  over 
which  we  difcovered  a  great  number  of  women  viewing 
the  junks  as  they  pafled.  The  fpeftators,  whom  curio- 
iity  had  led  to  the  banks  of  the  river,  were,  asufual,  in 
jprodigious  numbers. 

Soon  after  leaving  Cho-tung-poa,  we  came  to  a  fork 
of  the  river,  over  the  lateral  branch  of  which  there  were 
two  bridges  of  two  arches,  conftruAed  with  the  appear- 
ance of  much  architectural  ability.  At  a  fmall  difbuice 
we  faw  the  ruins  of  another  bridge  of  one  arch,  originally 
built  of  hewn  flone,  which  bore  the  appearance  of  Eu- 
ropean mafonry.  At  a  fmall  diftance,  on  a  gentle  emi- 
nence, flood  the  palace  of  the  mandarin,  built  of  done, 
two  (lories  high,  in  a  pleating  (lyle  of  architefture,  with 
a  flight  of  (leps  afcending  to  the  door. 

At  fix  o'clock  in  the  Evening  we  came  to  anchor  near 
the  fhore,  and  in  a  ihort  time  after  the  grand  mandarin 
ofTyen-fing,  efcorted  by  a  numerous  train  of  attend- 
ants, came  to  pay  his  refpefls  to  the  AmbaflTador ;  t 
troop  of  men  preceded  him,  whp  were  employed  b 
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Ihotiting  aloud  as  they  came  on^  in  order  to  notify  his 
approach.  •  This  party  was  followed  by  two  men  carry* 
ing  large  filk  umbrellas,  with  pendent  curtains  of  the 
fame  materials,  to  ihelter  the  palankin  from  the  rays  of 
the  fun  ;  then  followed  a  large  band  of  ftandard-bearers, 
who  were  fuccecded  by  foot  foldiers.  .  The  mandarin  in 
bis  palankin  appeared  next,  and  a  large  efcort  of  cavalry 
clofed'the  proceffion. 

The  mandarin  of  Tyen-fing  remained  with  Lord  Ma- 
cartney about  an  hour  ;  and,  on  his  return,  the  procef- 
iion  was  rendered  more  brilliant  by  a  great  number  of 
people  bearing  lamps  and  torches. 

On  the  15th,  the  heat  ftill  continued  to  be  extreme^ 
but  the  country  ftill  prefented  an  equally  fertile  appear-- 
ance,  and  the  large  fields  of  corn  which  we  paflTed,  ap- 
'  peared  to  be  in  crop  and  cultivation  equal  to  any  which 
are  the  boaft  of  England.  We  this  day  pafled  a  large 
plantation  of  tea,  where  there  was  a  vaft  number  of 
boxes  ranged  in  order,  for  the  purpofe  of  packing  the 
tea. 

The  banks  of  the  river  became  more  and  more  diverfi- 
fied  ;  and  the  alternate  view  of  extendve  meadows, 
luxuriant  fields,  and  beautiful  gardens,  did  not  fufFer  the 
gratification  of  the  eye,  or  the  mind,  to  be  for  a  moment 
fufpended. 

.  In  the  evening  we  walked  along  the  fhore  ;  the  corn 
was  almoft  ripe,  agriculture  appeared  in  its  moft  pleafing 
form,  and  copious  plenty  feemed  to  vie  with  the  immenfe 
population  of  this  aftoniihing  empire. 

As  we  continued  on  our  voyage,  the  villages  became 
diOFC  numerous  and  populous,  until  we  arrived  at  thd 
city  of  Tong-tchew  on  the  i6th  of  Auguft  in  the  after- 
noon, and  here  our  voyage  ended. 

Soon  ^fter  our  arrival,  the  condu£ling  mandarin,  ac* 
companied  by  Lord  Macartney  and  Sir  George  Stauntop^ 

£  2 
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went  on  fliorc  to  infpeS  the  place  which  the  Chincfeliad 
prepared  for  the  landing  the  prefcnts  and  baggage.  It 
contained  about  the  fpace  of  an  acre,  fenced  in  with 
matting,  and  furnifhed  with  long  (beds  made  of  up* 
rights  of  wood,  covered  with  matting.  In  order  to  pre- 
vent the  packages 'from  being  Injured  by  damp.  The 
ground  was  entirely  covered  with  mats,  and  the  place  well 
guarded  on  all  fides  by  mandarins  and  foldiers, 

A  building,  termed  a  temple,  was  allotted  for  the  reC» 
deoce  of  the  cmbafly,  and  the  whole  fuitc,  of  every  de-, 
fcription,  received  an,  invitation  from  the  grand  manda-t 
rin  to  partake  of  a  public  breakfaft,  which  was  to  be  pro* 
vided  here  on  the  next  morning,  and  during  the  (lay  of 
the  embafly  at  this  place ;  notice  was  therefore  given  to 
each  junk,  and  orders  ifllied  for  difembarking,  Ac-r 
eordingly.  Lord  Macartney  and  Sir  George  Staunton  fet 
out  in  two  palankins,  which  had  been  (ent  for  them, 
and  were  efcorted  to  the  temple  by  a  party  of  Chinefe 
foldiers.  The  bre^kfaft  was  compofed  of  various  ftews, 
made  difhes,  meat  of  all  kinds,  eggs,  tea^  wines,  fruit, 
and  confeftipnary- 

Every  exertion  was  made  to  land  the  baggage,  and 
prefcnts,  with  fpeed  and  fafety  ;  and  for  this  purpofe  a 
number  of  Ghinefe  porters  were  ordered  to  each  junk, 
and  fuch  emulation  was  difplayed  in  this  fervice,  that 
moft  of  it  was  fafely  lodged  in  the  depot  before  nights 
Two  Chihefc  officers  infpeaed  every  cafp  ^uid  package  at 
the  gate  of  the  inclofure,  of  which  they  appeared  to  take 
a  written  account,  and  pafted  marks  correfpondent  with 
their  minutes  on  every  feparate  article,  for  not  a  (ingle 
box  was  AifFered  to  pafs,  till  it  had  undergone  this  ce- 
remony. 

The  temple  appropriated  for  the  refidehce  of  the  cm- 
baflfy,  was,  in  fad,  the  habitation  of  a  timber  merr 
gljant,  and  hired  by  the  Chine(e  government  for  this 
furpofe  :   it  (lands  about  a  mile  di(buit  from  the  city  ^  |t 
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is  a  neat,  low  building,  of  one  ftory  high,  and  confifts  of 
feveral  courts,  which  were  feverally  occupied  by  the  fol- 
diers,  fervants,  Ambaflador,  and  fuite.  The  foldiers 
court  was  next  the  entrance  ;  beyond  this  was  the  fer*- 
vants  quarter,  oppofite  to  which  is  a  fquare  building  of 
one  room,  confecrated  to  religious  worfh'ip.  In  the 
middle  of  this  {lands  an  altar,  fupporting  three  porcelain 
ftatues  as  large  as  life ;  and  on  each  fide  are  candledicks, 
containing  candles,  which  are  lighted  regularly  when- 
ever any  perfon  is  paying  his  devotion,  and  regularly  at 
morn  and  eve*  Before  the  images  (lands  a  pot  full  of 
dtift,  into  which  a  number  of  long  matches  are  thruft, 
which  are  likewife  lighted  during  the  celebration  of  wor- 
fhip.  The  devotees  having  firiifhed,  the  candles  anrf  the 
matches  are  extinguiihed,  and  an  attendant  on  the  altar 
(Irikes  a  bell  thrice  with  a  mallet.  All  perfons  prefent 
then  kneel  before  the  images,  inclining  their  heads  three 
times,  with  their  hands  clafped,  which  they  lift  over 
their  heads  as  they  rife.  Such  is  the  fimple  ceremony  of 
the  daily  worfhip  of  the  Chinefe,  invariably  obferved 
from  the  humbled  to  the  higheft,  from  the  peafant  to 
the.  emperor.  This  worfliip  obtains  the  appellation  of 
Chin-chip-jo{h,  or  the  fervicc  of  God. 

The  court  adjoining  this  domedic  chapel  was  occupie4 
by  the  Chinefe  as  a  kitchen  ;  from  thence  there  is  a  cir- 
colar  entrance  to  that  part  of  the  building  which  was  par- 
ticularly aligned  to  the  Ambaflador  and  his  fuite. 

It  furrounds  a  fpacious  court,  '  which  was  ufed  as  a 
dining  apartment  on  the  occafion  ;  on  one  fide  there  was 
a  platform,  raifed  on  two  fteps,  with  a  beautiful  roof^ 
fupported  by  four  gilt  pillars  3  and  an  awning  was 
ftretched  over  the  whol?  court  to  proteft  it  from  the  heat 
pf  the  fun.  Lamps,  confifting  of  frames  of  box-wood, 
S:overed  with  tranfparent  filk  and  flowered  gauze  of  va- 
rious colours,  added  much  to  the  pleafing  cffcQ.  of  (h^ 
minatjout 
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The  dinner  ferved  up  for  the  Ambaflador.  and  his  com- 
pany,  confilled  of  about  one  hundred  different  diflies^ 
drefled  according  to  the  fafliion  of  the  country :  they  con- 
fided principally  of  flews,  ferved  up  in  fnaall  balbos^ 
HI  ithout  either  table-cloths,  or  knives  and  forks* 

During  the  time  of  dinner,  a  great  number  of  Chineie 
crowded  round  the  table,  and  not  only  exprefled-  their 
furprife  by  peculiar  a£^idns  and  geftures,  btit  Teemed 
highly  diverted  with  the  difplay  of  European  man- 
ners. ^ 

A  guard  of  BritiHi  foldiers  attended  the  Ambaflador's 
apartments  ;  but  as  wc  were  removed  from  public  view, 
thefe  centinels  were  placed  at  the  outer  gate,  and  the  en- 
trance of  the  inner  court,  that  they  might  attra&  the  no- 
tice of  the  Chinefe,  and  give  confequence  to  the  dipTo- 
matic  miflion,  in  the  opinion  of  the  people  of  the  coun- 
try ;  a  circumftance  on  which  the  fuccefis  of  the  cmhstSj 
was  fuppofed  in  a  great  meafure  to  depend,  and  which 
fpeaks  pretty  plainly  the  erroneous  fentiments  imbibed 
refpefting  the  perfons  we  had  to  treat  with. 

In  the  feveral  apartments  appropriated  to  the  ufe  of 
the  embaffy,  Chinefe  fervants  were  diftributed,  to  fupply 
thofe  who  were  difpofed  to  call  for  drink,  with  hot  and 
cold  tea,  cold  ^nd  hot  water,  ice  water,  &c. 

The  city  of  Tong-tchew  is  about  fix  miles  in  cir- 
cumference, almoft  fquare,  furrounded  by  a  wall  thirty 
feet  high,  and  fix  broad,  to  which  an  external  ditch  is 
added,  in  the  moil  acceflible  fpots.  It  has  three  gates, 
each  well  fortified,  and  may,  altogether,  be  conlidered 
as  a  ftrong  place. 

The  houfes  are  almoft  univerfally  of  wood,  one  ftory 
high,  with  exterior  decorations  in  the  Chinefe  ftile,  but 
moft  of  them  are  deftitnte  of  furniture.  The  fhop  is  the 
principal  room  ;  before  this  are  high  pillars,  fupporting 
an  awning  covered  with  painting  and  gilding,  and  deco- 
rated with  ftreamers,   which  indicate  the  commodities 
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to  be  fold ;  and  fometimes  a  wooden  figure  is  fuper* 
added,  to  direS  to  the  fpot. 

In  the  form  and  fize  of  the  houfes  and  (hops  there  is 
very  little  variety  ^  the  fame  plan  prevails  throughout  the 
city  in  almoft  every  refpefi.  The  ftreets^  indeed,  are  of 
different  breadths,  but  all  of  them  have  a  pavement  on 
each  fide  for  the  accommodation  of  the  foot  paflengers. 

As  a  fubftitute  for  glafs,  a  thin  glazed  paper  is  ufed  ; 
but  fome  of  the  palaces  of  the  higher  clafles  are  furnifhed 
with  filk  to  adniit  the  light. 

Tong-tchew  feems  to  carry  on  a  very  extenfive  trade  ; 
animmenfe  number  of  junks  reforttoit,  and  the  popula- 
tion is  computed  at  nearly  half  a  million. 

The  fliortncfs  of  our  ftay,  and  our  ignorance  of  the 
language,  rendered  it  impoflible  to  obtain  any  corredl 
idea  of  the  nature  of  the  municipal  government. 

The  curiofity  of  the  people  was  fo  very  troublefome 
during  our  excurfion  round  the  city,  that  we  were  fre- 
quently obliged  to  feek  an  afylum  in  the  (hops  till  the  ga* 
zing  multitude  had  difperfed. 

The  fecond  day  after  our  arrival,  the  ordnance  and 
ftores  were  examined,  and  a  trial  made  of  the  guns  in 
the  prefence  of  the  Ambaffador,  which  were  found  to 
anfwer  perfeftly  well ;  after  which  his  Excellency  and 
the  red  of  the  fuite  dined  as  on  the  preceding  day. 

In  the  evening  his  Excellency  was  vifited  by  the  chief 
irtandarin,  accompanied  by  Van-Tadge-In.  A  band  of 
mufic  performed  during  his  (lay,  with  which  the  vifitors 
feeraed  vaftly  pleafed. 

We  had  hitherto  efcaped  without  a  death,  or  any  feri<> 
ous  illnefs  in  the  embalTy,  fince  we  entered  China  ;  but 
this  evening  we  loft  Mr.  Eades,  one  of  the  mechanics^ 
by  a  violent  flux,  with  which  he  had  been  fome  time  af« 
Aided.  Toimprefs  the  natives  with  a  favourable  idea  of 
the  folemnity  of  our  funerals^  Lord  Macartney  direded 
that  the  deceafed  ihould  be  interred  with  miliury  ho- 
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Hours.     Colonel  Benfoij   therefore  gave  orders   for  tt^ 
troops  to  appear  with  their  fide  arms,  except  thofe  who 
were  appointed  to  fire  over  the  grave.     In-  China,  cof- 
fins are  kept  ready  made  ;  Mr.  Plunib  was  therefore  re« 
quefted  to  order  one ;  they  are  chiefly  of  the  fame  fiz« 
for  all  grown  perfons,  are  ftrong  and  very  heavy;   in 
(bape  fomewhat  like  a  flat-bottomed  boat,  and  the  lid  is 
fccured  with  a  cord  inflead  of  nails.     Having  procured 
one  of  thefe   receptacles  of  mortality,    we  placed  th<t 
corpfe  in  it  with  all  pofl!ible  decency ;  and  as,  by  fomc 
ftrangc  accident,  there  was  no  clergyman  attached  to  the 
cnibafly,    Mr.  Anderfon,  an  attendant  on  his  Lordfhip, 
was  called  on  to  ofliciate  on  this  mournful  occadon* 

At  nine  o'clock  the  order  of  the  proceffion  was  forme^ 
as  follows : 

A  detachment  of  the  royal  artillery,  with  arms  re- 
verfed, 
Ylie  coffin  carried  on  men*s  fliouIders# 
Two  fifes  playing  a  funeral  dirge. 
The  perfons  appointed  to  officiate  at  the  graven 
The  fervants,  micchanics^  &c.  two  and  two. 
The  troops,  which  clofed  the  whole,  excepting  feverd 
of  the  gentlemen  belonging  to  the  embafly,  who  accom« 
panied  it. 

The  proceflion  being  thus  previoufly  marfhalled,  pro- 
ceeded flowly  to  the  burying-ground,  at  about  a  quarter 
of  a  mile's  diftance  from  the  Ambaffador's  reddencei 
where  permiffion  for  interment  had  been  granted,  with  a 
liberality  far  fuperior  to  what  would  be  experienced  ia 
Great  Britain  by  a  follower  of  Confucius  or  Fo. 

An  immenfe  concourfe  of  fpe£lators  ,were  allured  by 
the  novelty  of  the  fcene  to  accompany  us.  Perhaps  the 
yrioft  fplcndid  exhibition  in  any  European  city  would  not 
hive  procured  a  larger  aflfembly.  The  body  was  com« 
iriitted  to  the  ground  with  due  folemnity,  and  the  prc^f« 
fiop  returned  in  the  i^e  order  as  it  went* 
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"  We  obferved  that  the  graves  were  very  (hallow,  having 
ho  greater  depth  th^n  what  is  juft  neceffary  to  cover  th^ 
coffin  ;  and  that  the  Chinefe  have  memorials  of  marbfe 
and  ftone  as  with  us,  charged  with  infcriptions,  and 
fome  of  the  monuments  here  exhibited  traces  of  no  ordi- 
nary fculpture.  This  receptacle  of  duft  was  of  very  con* 
fiderable  extent,  but  without  walls.  Except  in  the  vici* 
nity  of  large  towns,  there  are  no  public  burial  grounds  : 
in  the  country,  the  deceafed  repofe  in  the  prcmifes  where 
they  lived. 

Several  mandarins  this  day  paid  a  vifit  to  the  Ambaf- 
fador,  and  notified  that  the  day  following  was  appointed 
for  the  embafly's  departure  to  Pc-kin.  Thefe  vifits  we 
confidered  as  a  favourable  omen  of  our  ultimate  fuc- 
cefs. 

At  a  very  early  hour,  on  the  morning  of  the  21ft  of 
Auguft,  the  fignal  was  given  by  beat  of  drum,  to  pre- 
pare for  our  departure.  The  foldiers  were  firft  marched 
off,  and  then  the  fervants ;  for  both  of  whom  covered 
waggons  had  been  provided.  The  gentlemen  of  the 
fuite  followed  in  light  carts,  but  the  Ambaffador,  Sir 
George  Staunton,  and  the  interpreter,  had  each  a  palan- 
kin  carried  by  four  men.  In  point  of  equipage  and  ap- 
pearance, this  proceffion  was  mean,  indeed  ;  it  funk  the 
diplomatic  dignity  of  the  nation,  and  mortified  thofe 
•who  compofed  the  embaflTy,  for  the  carts  which  carried 
the  foldiers  and  fervants,  were  wretched  paft  defcrip- 
tion. 

After  lc:'.ving  Tong-tchew,  we  entered  ^a  fine  cham- 
paign country,  through  which  we  travelled  on  a  road 
of  uncommon  breadth  and  beauty.  A  foot  pavement, 
about  fix  yards  wide,  occupied  the  centre,  and  oa  each 
fide  feveral  carriages  had  room  to  run  a-breaft.  Keads 
of  a  fimilar  defcriplion  conduft  to  the  capital  from  the 
principal  towns  of  the  empire ;  and  thefe  are  kept  in 
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pcrfed  repair  by  labourers  regularly  difpofcd,  and  con- 
ftanily  employed. 

We  reached  the  town  of  Kiang-Fou  by  feven  in  the 
morning,  and  as  it  was,  probably,  a  matter  of  general 
notoriety,  when  we  were  to  enter  Pe-kin,  the  .con- 
courfe  of  people  who  filled  every  acceffible  fpot  of  view, 
and  even  crowded  on  us,  exceeded  what  we  had  hitherto 
feen  of  Chihefe  population.  To  our  mortification  w^ 
here  obferved,  that  our  appearance  excited  rather  more  ri- 
dicule than  refpeS  ;  aijd  burfts  of  laughter  accompanied 
every  tranfient  fight  of  us  from  our  contemptible  vehicle. 

Such  was  the  appearance  of  an  cmbafly  which  quitted 
England  with  the  view  of  prepoffefling  the  Chinefe  with 
exalted  fcntiments  of  the  grandeur  and  opulence  of  the 
Britifh  nation,  and  for  the  pnrpofc  of  obtaining  thofc 
political  dittin<9ions  and  commercial  privileges  which  no 
other  European  nation  could  boaft. 

We  flopped  nearly  an  hour  at  Kiang-Fou,  and  received 
feme  refrefhments  of  meats,  tea,  and  fruits,  of  which 
thofe  in  the  inferior  department  partook  in  the  open  yard, 
and  thofe  of  the  upper  in  miferable  rooms  adjoining. 

Van-Tadge-In  likewifc  ordered  fome  joau,  an  un-^ 
pleafant  Chinefe  vv;ine,  to  be  diftributed  to  the  attend- 
ants of  the  embafly.  This  he  did  from  the  benevolent 
motive  of  enabling  them  to  refift  the  calls  of  appetite, 
till  another  opportunity  offered  of  gratifying  them, 
which  at  prefent  could  not  be  afcertained.  When  fum- 
moned  to  prepare  for  our  departure,  a  fccne  of  confufion 
enfued,  not  calculated  to  imprefs  the  numerous  beholders 
with  a  very  favourable  opinion  of  Englifli  manners,  nor 
to  wipe  off  the  unfavourable  impreffion  already  made ; 
indeed,  it  vzs  with  difEdVilty  that  the  mandarins  could 
aflign  the  whole  to  their  refpeftive  vehicles.  Of  the 
face  of  the  country  between  this  town  and  Pe-kin,  it  i$ 
impoflible  to  fpeak.  Myriads  of  people  intercepted  our 
view. 
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Wc  pafled  beneath  feveral  beautiful  triumphal  arched 
^n  entering  the  fuburbs  of  the  metropolii  ;  where  the  mag- 
nificence difplayed)  ferved  only  for  a  contraft  to  the  mean- 
nefs  of  our  appearance,  and  of  (iourfe  added  to  our  mor- 
tification  arid  regret* 

At  two  in  the  afternoon  we  reached  the  gates  of  the 
imperial  city  of  Pe^kin.  Ordnance  and  troops  are  fta- 
tioned  at  every  gate  ;  and  though  the  olive  branch  o£ 
peace  blefles  Pe-kin  with  almoft  a  perpetual  (hade^  the 
arts  of  defence  and  of  prudent  caution  are  neither  neg- 
leded  nor  unknown.  As  we  have  before  defcribed  this 
city,  we  ihall  here  only  make  fuch  obfervations  as  have 
not  before  occurred. 

On  the  moft  moderate  computation^  from  the  fouth 
gate  to  the  eaft  gate  is  a  fpace  of  ten  miles.  This  was 
our  route  through  Pe-kin  ;  and  every  ftep  prefented  fomc 
new  objefl  to  arreft  our  attention.  The  ftreets  are  fpa- 
ciousy  clean,  and  commodious,  well  paved,  and  well  re- 
gulated. An  exa£t  police  is  kept  up ;  and  as  every  pub« 
lie  ftindionary,  from  the  higheft  to  the  lowed,  is  atten«- 
tive  to  the  difcharge  of  his  duty,  order,  neatnefs,  and  ac- 
rivity,  are  every  where  perceptible.  Large  bodies  of 
fcavengers*  are  employed  in  feparate  diftrids  in  removing 
every  fpecies  of  filth  ;  and  another  clafs  of  men  fprinkle 
the  ftreets,  to  prevent  the  duft  from  incommoding  paflen- 
gers,  or  injuring  the  gaudy  wares  and  elegant  manufac- 
tures which  every  fhop  prefcnts  for  fale. 

la  the  capital,  as  indeed  in  almoft  every  town  in  Chin^f, 
tile  pride  of  archite£lural  elegance  and  embelli(hment 
feems  to  be  chiefly  difplayed  in  the  (hops.  The  tradef- 
men  wifely  lay  out  the  gr^ateft  expenfe  in  that  apajt- 
ment  which  brings  them  in  the  moft  profit ;  hence  the 
fhops  in  general  are  magnificent,  while  their  domefttc 
accommodations  are  neither  nunierous  nor  great, 

.     Fz 
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In  Pe-kin,  many  thoufands  derive  thet^  livelihood 
firom  the  exercife  of  their  bufmefs  in  the  ftreets.  Thef« 
itinerant  tradefmeny  according  to  the  nature  of  their  bu- 
fmefs, cither  carry  baikets  over  their  (boulders^  or  a  kind 
of  pack.  Street  barbers  are  very  numerous  ;  they  carry 
with  them  the  implements  of  their  trade,  being  a  chair^ 
a  fmall  (love,  and  a  crater  bafon.  Their  cuftomers  fit 
dovrn  in  the  flreet,  where  the  operation  is  ^rfonned^ 
A  pair  of  large  fteel  tweezers,  fnapped  with  force,  give& 
the  fignal  that  the  barber  is  at  hand  ;  and  in  a  country 
where  it  is  impof&ble  that  any  perfon  can  entirely  (havG- 
himfelf,  if  he  complies  with  the  eftabliihed  mode,  this 
mud  be  a  lucrative  trade. 

Street  au&ioneers,  apparently  poflefled  of  all  the  low 
eloquence  and  the  vociferous  exertions  of  that  craft,  pre- 
ient  themfelves  frequently  on  a  kind  of  platform. 

The  principal  ftreets  being  of  enormous  length,  are 
iubdivided  by  arched  gateways,  under  each  of  which  the 
name  of  the  partial  ftreet  is  written  in  gilt  charaders* 
Thefe  arches  continually  appearing,  ferve  as  central  ob* 
jeSs  for  the  eye  to  repofe  on. 

The  women  here  frequently  prefent  themfelves  from 
the  galleries  in  front  of  their  houfes ;  and  amid  the  im- 
men(e  concourfe  that  were  alTcmbled  to  view  our  procef- 
fion,  perhaps  there  were  more  women  in  proportion  than 
we  (hould  have  feen  in  any  principal  town  of  Europe. 
They  poffefs  delicate  features,  the  effe£ts  of  which  they 
heighten  by  cofmetics.  They  alfo  apply  vermilioa-ia 
the  middle  of  their  lips,  marking  along  the  middle  a  ftrip||> 
of  the  deepeft  die.  Their  eyes  are  fmall,  biit  very  ex* 
preflive  ;  and  their  brilliance  is  contrafted  by  a  peak  of 
black  velvet  or  iilk,  fet  with  ftones,  which  depends  from 
the  forehead  to  the  infertion  of  the  nofe.  Their  feet  ap- 
pear to  be  of  the  natural  Cze,  and  are  free  from  thofe* 
bandages  we  have  before  mentioned.     In  hSt,  the  wo- 
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men  fecm  to  enjoy  as  much  liberty  in  this  place  as  is 
confident  with  the  delicacy  of  the  fex  ;  nor  is  jealoufy, 
as  far  as  we  could  judge,  a  predominant  paffion  among 
the  men  ;  at  leaft  in  this  part  of  the  empire. 

In  our  way  through  the  city,  we  met  a  funeral  pro- 
ceflion.  The  coffin  was  covered  by  a  rich  canopy,  with 
iilk  curtains,  highly  ornamented^  and  hung  with  efcut* 
cheons.  It  was  placed  on  a  large  bier,  and  had  a  great 
number  of  men  to  fupport  it,  who  advanced  with  a  flow 
and  folemn  ftep.  A  band  of  mufic  followed,  playing  a 
kind  of  dirge  ;  and  after  them  came  the  friends  and  re« 
lations  of  the  deceafed,  in  dreiTes  of  black  and  white. 

Pafling  the  eaftern  fuburbs,  we  again  entered  a  rich 
and  beautiful  country,  and  foon  arrived  at  Yeumen-man- 
yeumen,  one  of  the  Emperor's  palaces,  diftant  about  five 
miles  from  the  city.  Here  we  found  rather  a  fcanty  and 
indiiFerent  refreshment,  but  being  much  fatigued  with 
the  extreme  heat,  and  the  various  impediments  we  had 
met  with  from  the  concourfe  of  people  in  our  way,  the 
idea  of  reft  was  our  moft  acceptable  gratification. 

This  palace  is  Idw,  both  in  fituation  and  building. 
We  entered  it  by  a  common  ftonc  gateway,  guarded  by 
foldiers  ;  beyond  this  is  a  kind  of  parade,  in  the  centre  of 
which  is  a  fmall  lodge  for  the  accommodation  of  t)ie 
mandarins  in  waiting.  The  body  of  the  palace  is  di« 
vided  into  two  fquare  courts,  equally  deftitute  of  ele- 
gance and  convenience  ;  the  windows  of  the  apartments 
are  formed  of  lattice,  covered  with  glazed  and  painted 
paper;  and  throughout  the  whole  range  there  was  no 
other  furniture  than  a  few  ordinary  tables  and  chairs. 
Not  a  bed  or  bedftead  was  any  where  to  be  fc^n ;  the 
Chinefe  having  nothing  of  this  kind,  inftead  of  bedfteads 
they  ufe  a  large  wooden  bench,  raifed  about  two  feet 
from  the  ground,  and  bottomed  with  bamboos  or  wicker 
work.      On  one    of  thefe  feveral  perfons  may  fpread 
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their  mattrcflTes,  it  was  therefore  fortunate  for  us  that  vre 
had  brought  our  hammocks  and  cots  with  us. 

Every  thing  about  this  refidence  evinced  that  it  had 
been  long  deferted  or  negleded;  and,  indeed,  a  more 
unpromifing  fttuation  for  a  royal  reGdence  could  no^ where 
be  found.  The  fituation  is  naturally  fwampy  ;  it  is  fur- 
Tounded  by  ^n  high  wall,  and  two  ponds  of  flagnant  wa- 
ter communicated  their  mephitic  odours  to  every  apart- 
ment.  Some  fmall  grafs  fields^  indeed,  belong  to  the  pa- 
lace ;  but  ihefe  too  were  an  exception  to  the  general  cuU 
tivated  appearance  of  the  country.  In  (hort,  centipedes^ 
fcorpions,  and  myfquetos,  infefted  every  part  of  this  pa- 
lace \  and  for  fuch  inhabitants  it  was  folely  adapted.. 

Yet,  difagrecable  as  the  internal  ftate  of  our  refidence 
was,  we  were  cut  off  from  all  external  c(Hnmunication.. 
Soldiers  and  mandarins  guarded  every  avenue  ;  and  the 
cmbafly  could  be  confidercd  in  no  other  light  than  as  pri- 
foners  of  ftate  ;  receiving,  like  them,  a  daily  allowance 
from  the  government  which  opprelTes  them* 

The  Ambaflador's  apartments  were  guarded  night  and 
day  by  Britifh  centinels  ;  and  to  keep  up  fonie  appear- 
ance of  dignity,  of  which,  indeed,  we  appeared  to  have 
but  little,  Lord  Macartney  required  that  a  table  fhould 
be,  in  future,  furniftied  for  himfelf,  Sir  George,  arid 
Mr.  Staunton,  diftinft  from  the  other  gentlemen  of  his 
(uite.  This  requifition  was  readily  complied  with  ^ 
from  this  time  therefore  he  dined  in  his  own  apartment, 
while  the  upper  ranks  of  thofe  who  attended  on  the  em- 
bafly,  had  a  table  prepared  for  them  in  one  of  the  courts, 
and  beneath  the  (hade  of  a  tree,  which  feemed  to  parti- 
cipate in  the  general  wrctchednefs  of  the  place.  Even 
the  prefents  were  fo  carelefsly  depofited,  and  fo  much  ex- 
pofed  to  the  fun,  that  there  was  reafon  for  apprehending 
that  fpme  of  them  would  receive  confiderable  injury 
from  their  unfavourable  fituation ;  a  temporary  flied  was 
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therefore  immediately  erefled,  to  which  they  were  fpee- 
dily  removed. 

The  Ambaflador  being  very  much  diffatisfied,  ^nd  ha-. 
,  ving  juftly  conceived  a  difguil  at  his  treatment  and  fitiia* 
tion,  made  a  feriotis  xfequifition  for  a  refidence  more 
fuited  to  the  charader  which  he  fuftained,  and  better 
calculated  for  the  convenience  and  accommodation  of  the 
embafTy.  To  obtain  |liis  objeft,  Mr.  Plumb,  the  in- 
terpreter, made  fevcral  vifits  to  Pe-kin,  and  at  laft  fuc- 
ceeded  in  his  application  :  little  occurred  worthy  of  a 
recital  during  the  remainder  of  our  ftay  in  this  uncom- 
fortable and  wretched  abode,  in  which  we  continued  till 
the  twenty-fixth  day  of  this  month,  which  was  appointed 
for  the  Ambaflador's  departure  for  Pe-kin. 

During  this  interval  feveral  unpleafant  altercations  took 
place  between  the  members  of  the  embafly  and  the  fol- 
diers  on  guard  :  the  former  could  ill  brook  the  d^fgraceful 
reftraints  laid  on  them  by  confinement  within  the  walls  of 
their  prifon ;  and  the  latter  pertinacioufly  oppofed  every 
attempt  at  greater  liberty.  Col.  Benfon  in  particular  was 
fo  mortified  at  being  denied  the  liberty  of  pafling  the 
walls  of  the  palace,  that  he  made  a  refolute  attempt  to 
gratify  his  inclinations,  which  produced  a  very  unplea- 
fant affray.  The  Colonel,  however,  was  not  only  forced 
to  abandon  his  defign,  but  was  alfo  threatened  with  very 
fevere  and  illiberal  treatment  from  the  Chinefe  who  were 
en  duty  at  the  gates.  Thefe  fracas  were  not  unfrequent, 
and  perhaps  were  produSive  of  future  ill  confequences 
to  the  interefts  of  the  miflion.  Conciliatory  meafures  by 
means  of  negotiation  would  certainly  have  been  prefer- 
able and  far  more  prudent  than  menaces,  which  could 
not  be  carried  into  effefl,  and  altercations  with  thofe, 
who  in  the  pun£lual  difcharge  of  the  duty  impofed  on 
them,  were  rather  objeSs  of  refpefl:  than  of  enmity  and 
pppofition,     It  mull,  however,  be  acknowledged  that  it 
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was  a  very  humiliating  circumftance  to  be  made  prifbners 
when  upon  a  mifGon,  that  by  the  laws  of  European  na« 
lions  poSTefies  almoft  univerfal  privileges. 

So  much  pleafure  did  every  perfon  attached  to  the  em- 
bafly  feel,  at  the  profped  of  leaving  this  wretched  place^ 
that  every  neceiTary  preparation  was  made  for  the  pur- 
pofe  in  the  ihorteft  poflible  fpace  of  time.  Some  of  the 
prefents  and  the  more  delicate  articles  of  art  or  manufac- 
ture, as  chandeliers,  mathematical  apparatus,  clocks, 
time  pieces,  &c.  were  left  here,  left  they  fhould  be  in« 
jured  by  frequent  removal. 

The  bufinefs  of  our  fetting  off  was  as  ufual  a  fcene  of 
confufion,  but  by  eleven  o'clock,  to  our  great  fatisfadion, 
the  proceflion  fet  out  on  its  return  to  Pe-kin,  but  with  the 
fame  wretched,  beggarly  accommodations  as  it  came ; 
we  arrived  however,  without  any  accident,  at  the  north- 
gate  of  Pe-kin  about  one  in  the  afternoon.  This  was  the 
counter-gate  to  what  "we  had  entered  in  our  former  pro- 
ceflion through  Pe-kin,  and  prefented  new  views  of 
ftreets  and  buildings*  A  pagoda  attraded  our  notice  in 
our  progrefs,  being  the  firft  we  had  found  an  opportunity 
of  obferving.  It  ftands  in  the  centre  of  a  beautiful  gar- 
den, adjoining  to  a  mandarin's  palace ;  is  fquare,  built 
of  ftone,  and  gradually  diminifhes  from  the  bottom  till  it 
terminates  in  a  fpire.  It  rifes  to  the  height  of  feven 
ftories,  and  has  a  gallery  near  the  top,  encompafled  by  a 
rail  with  aprojcding  canopy,  from  which  hung  a  curtain 
of  red  filk. 

As  it  is  probable  our  return  was  unexpefled,  we  pafled 
with  facility  through  the  ftreets,  and  foon  arrived  at  a 
princely  palace  belonging  to  the  Viceroy  of  Canton, 
who,  it  feems,  was  a  ftate  prifoncr  here  for  fome  mifcon- 
duft  in  office.  This  palace  confifts  of  twelve  large  and 
fix  fmaller  courts  :  it  is  built  of  a  grey-coloured  brick,  of 
moft  excellent  workmanfhip,  but,  except  two  detached 
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tdlficeSy  which  were  occupied  by  Lord  Macartney  and 
the  fecretary  to  the  embafly,  the  palace  was  only  pne 
flory  high>  though  this  was  of  unufual  elevation.  Every 
thing  without  and  within  convinced  us  we  now  lodged 
In  a  palace ;  the  embcllifliments  were  in  the  firft  ftyle 
of  Chinefe  tafte ;  and  in  regard  to  the  beauty  of  colours 
and  the  brilliant  efFe£l  of  houfj  painting,  no  nation  can 
enter  into  competition  with  this.  The  glofly  effed  of 
japan  is  every  where  perceptible,  without  the  interven- 
tion of  varnifli  \  for  we  were  convinced,  that  the  beauty 
produced  arofe  from  fome  ingredients  in  the  original 
compofition. 

The  apartments  were  very  fpacious,  and  hung  witfi 
the  moft  elegant  paper,  enriched  with  gilding.  Lord 
Macartney's  refidence  was  fingularly  fuperb,  and  more* 
over  had  an  elegant  private  theatre  belonging  to  it ;  and, 
in  a  word,  all  ranks  and  defcriptions  were  accommo« 
dated  in  a  (lile  that  gave  fatisfadion,  and  deferved  ac« 
knowledgment.  Here,  however,  the  furniture  was 
neither  valuable  nor  in  any  quantity.  Chairs  and  tables^ 
a  few  platforms,  covered  with  bamboo  matting  and  car- 
pets, were  the  only  moveables  in  a  palace  whofe  decora- 
tions, both  external  and  internal,  would  not  have  dif- 
graced  the  refidence  of  the  Emperor  himfelf. 

In  fcveral  of  the  courts  there  are  artificial  rocks  and 
ruins,  which,  though  not  very  congenial  to  their  fitua- 
tion,  are  formed  with  confiderable  (kill,  and  are  inthem- 
felves  very  happy  imitations  of  thofc  objefts  they  were 
defigned  to  reprefent.  To  thefe  may  be  added  the  tri- 
umphal arches,  which  arife,  with  all  their  fanciful  de- 
vices, in  various  parts  of  the  building,  giving  it  a  novel 
but  pleafing  appearance. 

Under  the  floor,  in  each  of  the  principal  apartments, 
IS  a  ftoVe,  with  a  circular  tube,  which  conveys  warm  air 
to  every  part  of  the  room  above.     We  faw  uo  chimnics 

G  ^ 
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In  this  country,  and  underftood  that  ftovesfuppUed  with 
charcoal  were  the  univerfal  cuftom. 

The  fupplies  for  the  table  were  in  the  beft  ftile  of 
Chinefe  living,  hut  confiiling  more  of  ftews  and  haihes 
than  folid  joints.  In  this  refpeft,  however,  we  had  no 
t-ealon  to  complain ;  but  the  fame  fufpicious  vigilance 
was  employed  to  keep  us  within  the  limits  of  our  refi^ 
dence  as  ever ;  and  on  no  pretence  could  we  pafs  the 
gates,  or  even  fcale  the  walls,  every  acceflible  part  being 
conftantly  guarded  by  an  a£live  military  force^ 

\Vc  were  told,  tHat  the  palace  in  which  we  were  confined 
was  built  by  the  Viceroy  of  Canton,  at  the  expenfc  of 
one  hundred  thoufand  pounds,  the  fruits  of  his  exadions 
while  In  that  office ;  and  that  thefe  exadioiis  w^re  chiefly 
made  on  the  EngliOi. 

Though  we  wiflied  that  our  continuance  in  this  place 
might  be  of  no  long  duration,  as  it  was  impoflible  to 
make  any  progrefs  in  the  grand  objed  of  our  mifSon 
till  we  had  an  interview  with  the  Emperor,  yet  every 
arrangement  was  made  to  add  to  the  dignity  of  the  cm* 
bafly,  or  promote  ks  convenience*  Having  fettled  this  . 
bufinefs^  we  waited  with  anxious  expe£lation  the  return 
of  a  mandarin,  who  had  been  difpatcbed  to  learn  his  Im« 
perial  Majefty's  pleafure,  whether  we  ihould  proceed  to 
Tartary,  where  he  was  then  refident,  or  wait  till  the 
period  of  his  ufual  return  to  !Pe-kin. 

Among  the  mandarins  who  paid  their  refpeSL^  to  ^he 
Ambaflador^  on  his  taking  up  his  refidence  here,  there 
Were  feveral  natives  of  France,  formerly  of  the  order 
of  Jefuits,  who  being  prohibited  from  the  promulgatioa 
of  their  religious  tenets,  had  aflumed  the  drefs  and 
manners  of  the  Chinefe ;  and  who  had,  on  acpount  of  their 
learning,  been  promoted  to  civil  rank  among  them. 
Thefe,  who  were  well  acquainted  with  the  interefts 
of  the  country,  in  which  they  were  liow  naturalUed, 
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gave  Lord  Macartney  hopes  of  a  favourable  ifTue  to  the 
important  embafly  he  conduced. 

On  the  morning  of  the  28th  of  Auguft,  the  condu£iing 
mandarin  acquainted  the  Ambaflador,  that  it  was  his 
Imperial  Majefty's  pleafure  to  receive  him  in  Tartary. 

A    new    arrangement    inmiediately  took  place^    and 
the  following  gentlemen  belonging  to  the  embafly  were 
feleSed  to  accompany  his  Excellency  into  Tartary : 
Sir  George  Staunton,        Mr.  Winder, 
Mr.  Staunton,  Dr.  Gillan, 

Lieut*  CoL  Benfon,  Mr.  Plumb, 

Capt.  Mackintoih,  Mr.  Baring,  and 

Lieut,  Parifli,  Mr.  Huttner. 

Lieut.  Crewe, 
Mr.  Maxwell  was  left  at  Pekin,  with  three  fervants,^^ 
to  fettle  the  houfehold  of  the  Ambaflador,  as,  whatever 
had  yet  been  the  cafe,  it  was  now  determined,  that  on 
his  return  from  Tartary  his  eilabliihment  and  appearance 
fhould  be,  as  far  as  poflible,  fuited  to  the  dignity  of  the. 
charader  he  fuflained. 

Dr.  Scott  was  alfo  left,  to  take  care  of  the  fick,  for 
feveral  of  the  foldiers  and  fervants  were,  at  this  time^ 
afflicted  with  the  bloody  flux. 

Mr.  Hickey  and  Mr.  Alexander  were  to  prepare  the 
portraits  of  the  King  and  Queen  of  Great  Britain,  which, 
with  the  ftate  canopy,  were  to  ornament  the  prefence 
chamber  of  the  Ambaflador. 

Dr.  Dinwiddle  and  Mr.  Barrow  were  left  to  re* 
^ulate  and  arrange  the  prefents  which  had  hitherto  re- 
mained at  the  palace  of  Yeumen-manyeumen,  and  to 
prepare  them  for  prefei^tation  to  the  Emperor  on  the 
Ambaflador's  return. 

The  guards;  muflcians,  and  fervants,  received  orders 
to  hold  themfelves  in  readinefs,  with  only  indifpenfable 
neceflaries  j  and  even  the  gentlemen  of  the  fuitc  were  to 
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be  as  little  incumbered  as  poflible.  They  were  to  carry 
with  them  only  the  uniform  of  the  cmbaffy  and  a  common 
fuit  of  cloaths ;  themuficians  and  fervants were  to  bedrefied 
out  in  a  fuit  of  (late  liver ies,  which,  on  being  un- 
packed, furnifhed  evident  proof,  that  this  was  not  their 
firft  appearance  in  public  ;  from  feveral  of  their  drefles 
bearing  the  names  of  their  former  wearers,  and  from 
fome  circumftances  we  difcovered  that  they  had  beco 
made  up  for  the  fervants  of  M.  de  la  Luzerne,  lato 
French  ambaflador  at  London.  But  whether  they  were 
rf  diplomatic  origin,  or  derived  their  exiftence  from 
the  theatre  or  Monmouth-ftrect,  is  of  little  importance 
to  the  reader.  With  tbefe  habiliments,  (iich  as  they 
were,  every  man  fitted  himfelf  Out  in  the  beft  manner 
he  could,  at  leaft  with  coats  and  waiftcoats,  for  with  re- 
fpeft  to  breeches,  there  were  only  fix  pairs  in  the  pack- 
age, and  not  a  fingle  hat  accompanied  them.  Such,  in- 
deed, was  the  grptefque  figure  they  made,  when  thus 
dreflTcd  out,  that  had  the  party  appeared  as  ridiculous  to 
the  Chinefe  as  they  did  to  each  other,  they  might  rea- 
fonably  have  fuppofed,  that  we  rather  wifted  to  acquire 
money  by  the  exhibition,  than  to  add  dignity  to  an  em» 
baflTy  of  the  nature  of  that  in  which  we  were  engaged. 

The  Ambaflador  and  Sir  George  Staunton  agreed  to 
travel  in  an  old  chaifc  belonging  to  the  latter^  which, 
on  being  unpacked,  certainly  had  none  of  that  gaudy 
appearance  which  diftinguiflies  the  works  of  art  in  China  ^ 
and  fome  of  the  Chinefe  did  not  hefitate  to  expcefs  their 
difapprobation  of  its  external  appearance,  which  was, 
indeed,  contemptible. 

When  the  chaife  was  put  in  order  for  the  journey,  a  dif- 
ficulty arofe,  for  which,  as  it  had  not  been  fbrefeen,  no 
provifion  was  made  ;  this  was  to  get  a  couple  of  poftil- 
lions :  at  length,  however,  a  corporal  of  infantry,  who 
had  once  been  in  this  fituation,  offered  his  fervice,  and 
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a  light- horferaan  was  ordered  to  aflift  him  in  conduQ:inj[ 
the  carriage. 

A  man  who  has  learned  two  trades  is  frequently  ufe- 
ful  to  himfelf  and  to  others :  this  humble  corporal  was 
the  only  man  who  could  have  headed  the  AmbafTador, 
and  condu£led  him  on  his  way.  He  and  his  ailiflant 
were  permitted  to  exercife  the  horfcs  in  the  chaife  for  a 
Ihort  time  through  the  ftreets  of  Pe-kin,  under  a  guard 
of  mandarins  and  foldiers,  and  fuch  crowds  affembled  to 
fee  thi$  extraordinary  fpeftacle,  that  authority  was  ab- 
folutely  necefTary  to  reftrain  the  impertinent  trefpafles  of 
curiofity. 

Such  of  the  fuite  as  preferred  riding  on  horfeback 
were  to  be  accommodated  on  giving  in  their  names,  aivi 
carts  were  to  be  provided  for  thofe  who  preferred  thofe 
kind  of  vehicles  to  the  faddle. 

On  the  morning  of  the  31ft  of  Auguft,  fuch  of 'the 
prefents  and  baggage  as  were  intended  to  be  forwarded  to 
Tartary,  being  fent  off,  fome  on  mules,  others  in  carts, 
and  fome  borne  by  men.  A  number  of  horfes  wer^ 
brought,  from  which  the  riders  having  made  a  feledion, 
very  early  on  the  morning  of  September  the  fecond  we 
began  our  march,  but  meeting  with  frequent  interrup- 
tion, it  was  fome  time  before  we  could  pafs  the  city  gate. 
This,  however,  being  effeded,  we  foon  drove  through 
the  fuburbs,  and  entered  a  rich  and  beautiful  country  by 
a  road  of  great  width,  but  without  any  central  pave- 
ment. After  travelling  about  fix  miles,  we  reached  the 
village  of  Chin-giho,  where  we  were  allowed  our  mora* 
ing  refreihments.  In  our  route  we  pafled  a  great  num- 
ber of  populous  villages,  and  took  up  our  firft  night's 
lodging  at  one  of  the  Emperor's  palaces,  named  Nan^ 
fliighec. 

Our   benevolent    conduflor,   Van-Tadge-In,   feemed 
to  redouble  his  activity  as  we  approached  the  imperial 
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prefence.  Wc  were  now  furniibed  every  day  with  tho 
beft  accommodations,  and  received  an  allowance  of  famt* 
choo,  and  a  kind  of  wine,  which  the  Chincfe  call  jooaw; 
the  former  is  a  fpirit  dlftilled  from  rice  and  millet^  and 
may  deferve  the  appellation  of  Chinefe  gin^ 

From  Pe-kin  to  Jehol,  •  the  Emperor's  Tartar  refi- 
dence,  the  diftance  is  one  hundred  ^nd  fixty  miles,  which 
was  divided  into  feven  days  journies,  that  we  might  have 
the  advantage  of  flf^ping  in  an  imperial  refidence  every 
jiight.  This  flattering  mark  of  diftindlion  is  the  high^. 
It  (eems,  that  can  he  paid,  and  is  never  conferred  even  on 
the  firft  mandarins.  The  palace  where  we  pafled  the 
firft  night  had  but  little  to  demand  attention,  cither  in 
its  external  appearance  or  its  internal  decorations  ;  it  was 
environed  by  a  fpacious  garden,  but  to  this  we  were  de- 
nied accefs^ 

The  journey  of  this  day  wc  computed  at  above 
twenty-five  miles,  which  may  be  confidcred  as  a  tole- 
rable progrefs,  when  it  is  known  that  the  fame  horfes 
were  to  take  us  the  whole  journicy,  and  the  fame  men 
were  to  carry  the  baggage  all  the  way ;  and  what  delayed 
MS  ftiU  more,  the  whole  of  our  provifions  were  ordered 
and  drefled  at  the  feveral  places  through  which  we  pafled 
on  the  road,  and  conveyed  in  covered  trays,  on  men's 
Ifaoulders,  to  every  ftage  of  our  journey,  for  our  re- 
frefhmcnt  there. 

We  refiimed  our  journey  at  four  next  morning,  and 
having  paffed  a  populous  village  called  Can-tim,  took 
our  refrefliment  at  the  town  of  Wheazon,  a  place  of 
(bme  confequence.  From  thence  we  proceeded  through 
dufty  roads,  beneath  a  burning  fun,  till  we  reached  the 
palace  of  Chan-chin,  where  we  halted  for  the  night. 
This  is  a  fpacious  ftrufture,  covering  a  great  extent  of 
ground,  containing  ten  or  twelve  courts,  and  adorned 
with  gardens  and  plantations,     The  furroundlqg  country 


Is  inclofed)  and  In  point  of  fertility  equalled  an]r  we  had 
feem     It  fed  immenfe  herds  of  catde^  which  are  fmall,. 
but  very  fat. 

As  we  proceeded  on  our  journey  the  next  mornings 
the  diftant  country  aiTumed  a  mountainous  afpefl ;  ferti« 
lity  fenfibly  diminiOiedy  and  the  villages  became  mors 
thin ;  at  one  of  thcfe,  calted  Cua-bu-cow,  we  breaks 
failed  in  a  farm  yard«  About  noon  we  faw  the  city  ^ 
Caung-chum-fou* 

We  met  nothing  worth  remark  in  this  day's  march^ 
except  about  two  hundred  camels  and  dromedaries,  car* 
rying  wood  and  charcoal,  entirely  under  the  dired^ion  of 
one  man. 

The  palace  of  Caung«chum-fou  received  us  at  an 
early  hour  in  the  afternoon,  after  a  molt  fatiguing  and 
difagreeable  journey.  This  palace  appeared  to  be  little 
different  from  thofe  we  had  before  occupied,  and  tha 
treatment  which  the  AmbafTador  and  his  attendants  tq* 
celved,  correfponded  in  every  refpe£t  with  what  they  had 
undergone  before,  in  their  journey  to  and  from  Pe-kin* 
It  is  almoft  unneceflary  to  fsly,  that  however  unfavou- 
rable appearances  might  be,  mod  of  us  gladly  accepted 
of  whatever  was  prepared  for  our  refrefliment ;  and  it 
will  be  doubted  by  none,  that  we  received  with  great 
fatisfaflion  the  meflage  of  our  condudor,  that  informed 
tis  we  might  -retire  to  the  different  apartments  allotted  for 
our  repofe. 

Early  the  next  morning  we  were  fummoned  together 
and  foon  after  departed. 

The  roads  were  now  become  very  indifFerent,  and  the 
country  difplayed  a  mountainous  appearance.  At  afmall 
diftance  from  Waung-chau-yeng,  where  we  had  arrived  at 
about  nine  o'clock,  we  paflTed  a  prodigious  arch,  which 
ftretches  acrofs  a  valley,  uniting  two  hills,  the  farther  of 
which  is  crowned  with  a  fort,  whofe  ramparts  extend  to  a 
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inery  cohfiderable  diftance.  Beneath  this  fort  is  a  ftone  arcti* 
way  conduding  down  the  hill,  fo  fteep  as  to  render  tra- 
veMing  dangerous.  In  a  romantic  valley,  at  the  bottom, 
aqp|>ears  the  town  of  Waung-chau-yeng  ;  it  is  irregularly 
built,  about  a  mile  in  length,  and  difplays  a  confiderabie 
Aare  of  commerce  and  opulence.  At  the  extremity 'of 
this  town,  a  temporary  triumphal  arch,  ornamented 
with  filken  dreamers,  was  erected  in  honour  of  the  em- 
baify,  and  the  AmbaiTador  was  complimented  with  a 
band  of  mufic,  and  received  a  falute  from  fome  guns 
while  he  parted  between  a  double  line  of  foldiers,  ex- 
tending from  the  arch  to  the  great  wall,  who  difplayed  a* 
martial  appearance  and  military  parade  beyond  what  we 
bad  hitherto  witnelTed  in  China.  They  were  regularly 
<trawn  up  in  companies,  and  each  regiment  was  diftin- 
guiflied  by  a  different  drefs  ;  they  all  wore  a  kind  of 
coat  of  mail,  and  had  their  head  and  (boulders  covered 
with  fteel  helmets ;  their  arms  were  matchlocks,  fabres, 
fpears,  lances,  and  bows  and  arrows,  together  with 
fome  weapons  of  which  we  knew  not  the  appropriate 
name.  Aim  oft  every  divifion  varied  in  its  arms  as  well  ks 
its  drefs.  The  number  of  divifions  on  each  fide  of  the  road 
were  feventeen,  confifting  of  about  eighty  men  each. 

We  now  approached  one  of  the  wonders  of  the  world, 
the  wall  that  feparates  China  from  Tartary,  the  moft 
ftupendous  work  ever  produced  by  man.  In  the  vicinity 
are  cantonments  for  an  army  of  confiderabie  magnitude ; 
at  the  extremity  of  which  is  a  mafly  gateway  of  ftone, 
defended  by  three  iron  doors,  which  guard  the  pafs  be- 
tween countries  formerly  diftind.  This  wait  we  have 
already  defcribcd,  when  fpcaking  of  the  forts  and  places 
of  defence  in  the  Chinefe  empire,  and  to  that  defcription 
we  refer  the  reader. 

Man,  and  all  his  works  are  doomed  to  decay.  Time 
bas  already  difcovered  its  influence  on  this  celebrated 
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-moimmeiit  of  labour  ;'  and  as  it  is  tiow'noidngdt  hecef* 
fary  for  fecurity  or  defence,  fince  the  nations  on  both 
fides  acknowledge  one  foveireign,  no  jlttention  Is  pdid  to 
its  prefervatfctn,  and  it  is  more  thlan  thdtl  probable^  that 
future  travellers  in  fome  remote  agft,  jfbr  it  will  exlft  for 
ages  ftill>  may  defcribe  its  ruins^  and  paufe  While  they 
contemplate  the  inftabillty  bf  fublunary  gtaniletkn  In 
fome  places  fragments  ^  have  already  tumbled  down, 
and  in  others  menace  to  incumbef  the  plains  they  once 
defended. 

Having  how  pklTttd  the'wall,  the  country  aflimied  a 
new  afped;  even  the  climate  appeared  to  be  changed* 
Inftead  of  high  cultivation^  the  abodes  of  wealth,  aiid 
the  buftie  of  commence,  nothing  prefented  itfelf  but 
barren  wafte,  where  art  has  not  yet  difplayed  her  magic 
powers. 

The  traveller^  howeverj  is  amplytompenfated  by  the 
variety  of  natural  obje£ls  which  prefent  themfeive&to 
liis  view ;  and  the  lover  of  pidlurefque  beauty  findsj 
amidft  all  the  incr^aixng  inconveniencies  of  hi&  jburnisy^ 
a  iburce  of  entertainment  which  makes  him  for^  all 
the  difficulties  he  from  time  to  time  encounters. 

About  (even  miles  from  the  great  wall,  we  arrived  at 
the  foot  of  .4  very  high  mountain,  which  the  cart^  could 
not  afcend  without  an  additional  number 'of  horfbs.  The 
paflage  through  this  mountain  is  an  additional  pr6bf,a£ 
ftich  be  wanting,  of  the  genius  and  indefatigable  *f(^irit  of 
the  Chinefe  people,  in  works  that  relate  to  public  utility. 
This  road,  thirty  feet  in  breadth^  is  cut  through  a  folid 
rock  ;  and  what  appeared  to  us  more,  extraordinary,  to 
leiTen  its  declivity,  it  iis  funk  fo  xnuch^  tharit  is  not  lefs 
than  one  hundred  feet  from  the  top  of  the  mountain  to  the  ^^ 
furface  of  the  road  4  yet  dill  the  afcent  is  tremendous,'  ' 
and  at  the  beginning  has  a  very  fearful  appearance, 
while  on  the  other  fide  the  way  flopes  down  with  a  gentle 
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^Itvity  between  two  targe  mountains  towards  a  bcatiti^ 
fill  valley. 

After  pafliing  this  mountabt  tt  about  a  mile  and  a  hatf 
diftance,  we  artlve^L  at  the  palace  of  Ciiaiiag*flianiiTe; 
fituated  on  a  fmall  elevatioA ;  it  is  of  lai^  dtmeafions^ 
tod  furrounded  by  an  high  wall,  being  the  refidence  of  a 
confiderable  number  of  the  £mperor*8  women ;  many  of 
whom  we'  difcoveted  peeping  over  the  partition  which 
Separated  their  apartments  froiki  the  part  of  the  palace  af* 
iigned  to  the  accommodation  of  the  embafly.  Though 
we  were  not  permitted,  as  may  well  be  fuppofed,  to 
vifit  thefe  ladies^  the  eunuchs  who  were  their  guardians 
came  to  vifit  us.  There  were  feveral  mandarins  among 
them,  to  whom  was  configned  the  care  and  conduft  of 
this  female  community.  This  palace  is  furrounded  with 
very  extenfive  gardens  and  pleafure  grounds,  but  from  the 
particular  fcrvice  to  which  they  are  applied,  it  would 
have  been  an  idle  rifle  of  danger,  to  have  made  any  at'^ 
tempt  to  fee  them. 

We  left  Chaung-fhanuve  at  fix  o'clock  next  morning ; 
A9  road  takes  the  charader  of  the  country,  which  was 
every  where  broken  and  mountainous :  yet  ftarile  as  it 
now  appeared,  this  evidently  did  not  proceed  from  any 
Want '  of  adivity  In  the  natives^  Every  fpot  capable  of 
eul^ation  was  covered  with  corn ;  and  in  one  place  we 
&W  fevtral  patches  of  tillage  where  the  declivity 
ieeQied  to  be  wholly  inaoccffibie.  This  excited  our  ad* 
miratbn,  but  judge  our  furprize  when  we  obferved  a 
^afant  labouring  on  one  of  them,  where  we  at  fir  ft  could 
not  conceive  how  he  was  capable  of  fianding. 

A  inore  minute  examination  informed  us»  that  this 
peafant  had  a  rope  faltened  round  his  middle^  which 
was  fecured  at  the  top  of  the  mountain,  and  by  whic^ 
this  hardy  cultivator  lets  himfelf  down  to  any  part  of  the 
precipice  where  a  few  yards  of  ground  give  Uni)  encoiM 
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ttgemdnt  to  plant  Us  vegeltble«  or  fow  kit  corn  2  and  in 
this  manner  he  had  decorated  the  moimtttin  with  thofe 
little  cttltivated  fpots  that  hung  about  it.  Near  the  bot- 
tom, on  an  hillock,  he  had  erefied  a  wooden  hut,  fur* 
rounded  with  a  fmall  piece  of  ground,  planted  with  a 
fewneceffary  vegetables,  where  he  fupported,  by  his 
hazardous  induftry,  a  wife  and  family.  The  v^hole  of 
thefe  cultivated  fpott,  which  did  not  appear  to  amount  to 
more  than  half  an  acre,  offered  from  their  fituation,  at 
fuch  hazardous  diftances  from  each  other,  a  very  curious 
example  of  the  natural  induftry  of  the  people. 

We  have  before  noticed,  and  we  again  repeat,  that 
the  wife  policy  of  the  Chinefe  government  is  in  nothing 
more  perceptible  than  in  its  receiving  the  greateft  part  of 
the  taxes .  impofed,  in  the  produce  of  the  country,  Tl^a 
ferves  as  a  fpur  to  the  exertions  of  both  body  and  Ititod. 
The  landlord  alfo  is  paid  his  rent  in  the  produce  of  hxi 
farms  ;  and  the  farmer  again  pays  his  labourers  by  an 
allotment  of  fmall  portions  of  land,  from  whence  in* 
duftry,  with  a  little  occafionsd  encouragement,  may  de« 
rive  a  comfortable  fubfiftence.  The  only  real  wealth 
of  nations  is  agriculture,  which  is  here  perfeAly  under* 
flood.  A  regular  chain  is  eftablilhed  between  all  ranks 
for  its  encouragement ;  and  the  artificial  and  unnatural 
medium  of  money,  the  fource  of  wretchednefs  and  of 
crimes,  is  only  employed  as  the  cement,  not  as  the  ma* 
terials  of  the  building. 

fiefbre  noon  we  arrived  at  the  palace  of  Calla^ 
chottuen^,  where  we  fpent  the  remainder  of  the  day* 
This  palacg  (lands  between  two  lofty  hills  ;  it  appears  of 
more  modern  eredion,  but  is  built  in  iUte  and  form,  rer 
iembling  thofe  we  had  already  pafTed ;  the  apartments  are, 
however,  better  fitted  up. 

At  this  place  the  Ambaflador  gave  orders  to  prafiife 
the  proceflion  and  ceremonies  with  which  we  were  to 
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appear  before  the  tmpertal  court.  His  Excellency  was 
pleafed  to  approve  of  the  rehearfal,  which  was  under  the 
dircAion  of  Colonel  Benfon,  and  during  which,  the 
band  played  the  favourite  march,  known  by  the  appella- 
tion of  the  Duke  of  York's. 

On  th^  ne^^t  morning,  being  the  7th  of  September, 
we  continued  our  route  over  a  hilly  country,  where  the 
air  was  piercingly  cold*  We  pafled  feveral  well-peopled 
villages,  but  neither  the  cultivation  of  the  country,  nor 
its  population,  will  bear  any  comparifon  with  that  on  the 
other  fide  of  the  Chinefe  wall* 

^  Early  in  the  afternoon  we  reached  the  palace  of  Calla- 
cbotrcibangfu,  much  fatigued  by  the  badhefs  of  the 
roads  ;  this  palace,  in  extent  and  form,  is  equal  to  any 
y^p  had  lately  feen,  but  we  found  it  tenanted  only  by 
fquirrel$,  which  bounded  round  ^  courts  and  l^unted 
thp  ap4rtm(?nt5. 

At  fix  o'clock  next  morning  wf  continued  our  route, 
and  arrived  at  one  of  the  Emperor^s  pagodas  ii^  about  two 
hours,  here  we  found  an  abundant  fupply  of  proviiions, 
bfit  yre  n^ade  pt^ly  a  ftay/uffipient  fq  enable  ps  to  arrange 
our  drcfs  and  equipage. 

After  travpllir^g  fo^:  about  ai^  hour,  we  came  to  the 
village  of  Quoangchp,  within  a  mile  of  Jehol,  the  ini^ 
perial  fcfidence.  Hicre  we  were  mariballed,  and  pro- 
ceeded amid  an  immenfe  cpncouffe  of  fpedators,  with 
all  the  parade  that  circumftanccs  wpuld  allo^.  The 
foIdier$  of  the  reyal  artillery  led  the  way,  comnfianded  by 
Lieutenant  Parifh;  the  ligh^hqrfe  and  infantry  fucr 
ccedcd,  commanded  by  Lieutenant  Cfcwe  ;  then  fol- 
lowed the  Ambaffador's  fervants,  tvjo  zx\A  two  ;  two 
couriers ;  mechanics,  two  and  twq  ;  muGcians,  two  and 
two ;  the  gentlemen  of  the  fuite,  two  and  two ;  Sit 
George  Stauntqn,  in  *a  palankin ;  the  Ambaflador  and 
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Mr.  Staunton  clofed  the  cavalcade  In  the  poft-chalfe,  h^ 
hind  which  flood  a  black  boy  in  a  turban. 

The  military,  for  their  numbers,  made  a  refpeftabte 
fliew,  and  the  gentlemen  of  the  fuite,  it  may  be  reafon- 
ably  fuppofed,  were  not  forgetful  of  their  dignity  ;  in- 
deed, it  IS  but  doing  them  juftice  to  fay,  they  drove  to 
fupport  It  by  every  external  difplay  in  their  power,  but 
the  generality  were  a  motley  group,  without  even  the  ad- 
vantage of  a  tolerable  uniformity  in  any  part  of  their  drefs 
or  appearance.  The  whole  certainly  was  not  calculated 
to  convey  any  extraordinary  ideas  of  the  fpleodor  or 
power  of  the  country  from  which  we  came,  but  the  con- 
trary. The  Chinefe  might,  indeed,  poilibly  be  amuled 
with  the  nowlty  of  the  fcene,  but  it  was  utterly  im- 
poffible  that  they  fhould  be  imprefled  with  its  gran- 
deur. 

Proceeding  with  a  flow  pace,  in  this  (late  we  reached 
Jehol  about  ten  in  the  morning,  and  drew  up  before  the 
palace  provided  for  the  retreption  of  the  embafly.  The 
BritiHi  military  formed  a  line  *for  the  Ambaflador  as  htt 
pafled ;  but  not  a  mandarin  was  in  waiting  to  receive 
him,  and  we  took  pofleflion  of  the  palace  without  the  wel« 
come  of  an  addrefs.  This,  Indeed,  was  a  mortal  blow  to 
air  our  hopes  and  expeflations,  for  it  had  been  given  out, 
that  the  Grand  Choulaa  would  meet  the  Ambaflador,  and 
cfcort  him  to  Jehol  ;  and  after  our  arrival,  we  wiere 
kept  for  fome  hours  in  anxious  expe£iation  of  receiving 
this  honour,  the  troops  holding  themfelves  in  readinefs  to 
fall  into  a  line,  and  the  fervants  and  mechanics  ranged 
in  order  before  the  Ambaflador's  door  ;  but  at  laft  dinner 
being  ferved  up,  put  an  end  to  our  expe£lations  of  feeing 
him  for  the  day. 

The  palace  we  now  inhabited  is  fituated  qn  the  decli- 
vity of  a  hill.  We  entered  it  by  a  wooden  gateway, 
which  conduds  to  a  large  court}    ea(;h  fide  of  thif 
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iroart  has  a  long  gallery,  fupported  by  wocMlen  pHtars^ 
(ltd  roofed  with  black  gloify  tiles  ;  that  on  the  left  vr^ 
ccttverted  intQ  a  kitchen,  the  others  ferved  for  the  foktiers 
tQ  exercife  ia*  At  the  upper  end  was  another  gallery  of 
more  elegance,  from  which  a  door  opens  into  a  farther 
court)  ih^  principal  apartments  of  which  were  appro- 
pyiated  for  the  ufe  of  the  Amba0ador  aod  Sir  George 
StauntOBs  the  reft  for  the  military  gentlemen  attached  td 
litem  ;,  a  third  court  was  occupied  >by  the  gentlemea  of 
^e  fuiie,  the  muficians^  fervants,  and  mechanics.  The 
whole  fabric  is  furrounded  by  a  high  wall ;  but  owing  te 
■  tbe  declivity  of  the  fituation,  the  view  was  BOt  wholly 
confined. 

Such  was  our  fituation  at  Jchol,  we  ha«i  plenty  within 
QUJif  walls,  but  DO  one  had  liberty  of  egrefs. 

On  the  day  after  our  arrival,  feveral  mandarins  vifiieA 
die  AmbalTador ;  nothings  however^  was  faid  on  the 
fubjeft  of  the  mifTioif,  but  on  the  fecond  day  he  received 
%  riiit  from  a  mandarin,  with  a  very  numerous  retinue, 
who  remained  nearly  an  hour  in  coivference  with  his  Ex* 
jpetljency  and  Sir  George  Stavinton.  During  his  ftay,  his 
«t^|Kiants  amufed  themfelves  in  examining  the  drefs  of 
nbfit  £ngli(h  fervants,  and  on  rubbing  the  lace  on  their 
doaths  with  a  ftone,  to  afcertain  its  quality,  they  (hook 
^ir  heads  and  fmiled,  when  they  found  it  lefs  valuable 
titan  brilliant. 

What  paflcd  at  this  conference,  could  not  be  generally 
]^QWD,  but  from  fome  circum  (lances,  a  fpirit  of  con- 
jcSure  was  conjured  up  among  the  attendants  on  the 
embaffy,  and  the  prefages  they  formed  were  by  no  means 
fevcurahle. 

As  foon  as  the  mandarin  had  left  the  Amba^flador,  one 
ot  his  Excellency's  fecretaries  informed  the  attendants  on 
the  embaify,  that  if  their  provifions  fliould  be  defedive 
in  <{uantity  or  quality,  ^y  were  to  intimate  the  grie« 
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tiince  to  his  ExceUencj  aloiie>  and  leave  tbenrlMntQUcfaod. 
The  occafion  fot  this  caution  none  of  us  could  divine,  but 
We  fooil  found  it  was  not  given  in  vain,  for  the  dinner  this 
day  ferved  up^  vras  not  fuflicient  for  half  the  number  who 
were  to  partake  tyt  it*  An  Englifhman  cannot  eafily  be  re- 
conciled  to  confinement^  but  much  lefs  to  fan)ine  i  but^ 
in  addition,  we  could  perceive  a  meditated  difrefped,  and 
cf  courfe  felt  fome  alarm  for  the  fate  of  the  embafly% 
According  to  our  inftruftions,  the  meat  was  left  un- 
touched, and  a  complaint  preferred  as  direSed.  Hii 
Excellency  having  remonftrated  to  the  mandarin  througfi 
the  medium  of  his  interpreter,  in  a  £ew  minutes  aftec<« 
wards  every  table  was  ferved  with  hot  diOies,  in  th» 
ufual  variety  and  profufion»  Why  this  entertainment^ 
which  muft  have  been  nearly  ready,  was  thus  witfaheld^ 
and  fo  rpeedlly  produced,  ferved  as  an  enigma  to  exer- 
cife  our  ingenuity,  but  which  we  could  never  folve.  In« 
«[eed,  no  other  ideas  could  poflibly  be  entertained  of  at, 
than  that  of  an  efibrt  of  Chinefe  'ingenuity  to  try  the 
temper  of  EngUflimen,  which,  but  for  the  fteps  taken  by 
the  Ambaflador,  might  have  been  produ£live  of  muck 
mifdiief  to  the  undertaking. 

Next  day  the  prefents  brought  from  Pfe-kin  were  un« 
packed  in  the  portico  facing  the  Ambaflador's  apartments^ 
they  confided  of 

Two  hundred  pieces  of  narrow  coarfe  cloth,  chieflf 
black  and  blue. 

Two  large  telefcopes. 

Two  air  guns. 

Two  handfome  fowling  pieces  ;  one  inlaid  with  gold^ 
and  the  other  with  filver. 

Two  pair  of  faddle  piftols,  enriched  and  ornamented 

in  the  fame  manner- 
Two  boxes^  each  containing  feven  pieces  of  Irifh^  tii« 

^    binetj. 
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Two  eHlant  faddles,  and  furniture  ;  the  (eats  of  thefit 
wtre  of  doe  ikin>  ftitched  with  fine  filver  wire ;  the 
flaps  were  of  a  bright  yellow  ftiperfine  cloth,  em^* 
iHroidered  with  filver,  and  enriched  with  filvcf 
fpangles  and  taflels  ;  the  reins  and  ftirrup^ftraps  of 
bright  yellow  leather,  ditched  with  filver,  but  the 
ftirrups,  buckles,  &c.  were  only  plated. 
Two  large  boxes  of  the  fined  carpets  of  the  Britlfb 

manufadory. 
Thefc  were  all  the  prefcnts  which  had  been  brought 
from  Pe-kin ;  the  red  were  either  too  cumberfome  or 
too  delicate  to  be  removed  without  much  care,  and 
vrere,  therefore,  left  to  t^e  prefented  to  the  Emperor,  on 
bis  return,  for  the  winter  feafon,  to  the  capital  of  his 
empire. 

Centineis  were  placed  to  guard  thefe  fpecimens  of 
Britifh  manufa£lure,  till  the  Emperor's  pleafure  refped** 
ing  them  (houtd  be  known,  which  was  afterwards  no- 
tified by  the  attendant  mandarin,  with  as  much  civility 
as  could  be  expefled  from  the  fuppofed  greatnefs  of  his 
office. 

A  mandarin  of  the  fird  order,  on  the  lath  of  Sep- 
tember, came  to  acquaint  the  Ambaflador,  that  his  Im- 
perial Majedy  would  give  him  an  audience  on  the  14th* 
This  intelligence  difFufed  hope  and  fpirits  through  the 
whole  embafly,  though,  it  mud  be  confefled,  without 
any  apparent  caufe. 

Orders  were  ifTued,  that  the  fuite  fliould  be  ready  at  three 
on  the  morning  of  the  day  appointed,  to  accompany  his 
Excellency  to  the  imperial  palace.  The  attendants  were 
to  appear  in  their  bed  liveries ;  and  the  foldiers  and  fer- 
vants,  after  having  efcorted  the  Ambaflador,  were  to  re- 
turn, without  halting,  immediately  to  their  quarters  ^ 
his  Excellency  informing  them,  that  he  hoped  the  re- 
ftridions  impofed  on  them,  which  were  fo  irkfome  to 
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ully  Wdttld  in  a  few  days  "be  itmoved  by  his  c!|ideavburs^  41 

and  every  reafonable  indulgence  allowed  them. 

His  Excellency  was  fpkncBdly  drefled,  in  muTberrJr 
velvety  with'  his  diamond  flar  and  red  riband,  and  oveii' 
the  Wholfc  ht  irort  Ac  full  habit  of  the  order  of  the 
bsi^*  Sir  George  Staunton  was  in  a  full  court  drefsji 
6ver  which  he  wore  the  robe  and  hood  of  a  do^or  of 
)a#Sy  with  the  kcademicai  cap  belonging  to  that  degree* 

From  the  darkneft  of  the  morning,  a  confrderabi^ 
confafioh  atofe  In  the  intended  order  of  the  cavalcade ; 
Colonel  Benfon,  indeed,  attempted  to  form  a  ^oceffion^ 
'vrhichf  however,  was  but  of  Ihort  duration,  ev^A  fuch 
as  it  was,  for  we  were  foon  thrown  into  cdnfufion  by  - 
a  number  of  pigs,  affes,  and  d6gi,  ^o  broke  in  u][^6xi 
outranks,  and  from  which,  in  the  dark,  we  found  coYi- 
(iderable  difficulty  to  extricate  o^rfclves ;  but  as  parade 
is  ufelefs  when  no  one  can  fee  it,  the  failure  was  df  liuli^ 
confequence. 

As  early  as  five  in  the  morning,'  the  AmbafTador 
alighted  from  his  palankin  at  the  Emperor's  palace^ 
amid  an  immehfe  number  of  the  jpopulace.  Sir  George 
and  Mr.  Staunton  fuppotted  his  train,  followed  by  the 
gentlemen  attached  to  the  emtmiTy. 

Jehol  is  large  and  po))uloUs,  very  irregularly  built^ 
and  lies  in  a  vall^  betwi^en  two  mountains ;  the  houfel 
are  low,  and  chiefly  built  df  Wodd  ;  ahd,  e^ccept  in  the 
quarter  contiguous  to  the  imperial  palace,  none  of  the 
ftreets  ^tt  paved. 

The  principal  fuppdrt  of  this  place  feemS  to  be  de- 
rived from  the  Emperor's  partiality  for  It.  No  river 
tonneAs  it  with  remote  fltuatiohs :  the  fplendid  cxpenfe 
of  a  court,  however,  rehders  it  ricK,  and  in  fdrhe  riiea- 

m 

fure  commercIaL  The  furrounding  country,  though  not 
comparable  to  China,  is  in  the  beft  ftate  of  cultivation 
of  any  we  law  in  Tartary, 
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As  his  Excellency's  vifit  was  a  mere  matter  of  form 
and  prefentationi  it  did  not  engage  him  long.  He  re- 
turned from  the  imperial  palace  before  noon.  The  Em* 
peror,  it  is  faid,  received  the  credentials  with  a  moft 
ceremonious  formality,  admitting  none  into  his  prefence 
but  his  Excellency,  the  Interpreter,  Sir  George  and 
Mader  Staunton,  with  the  latter  of  whom  he  appeared 
to  be  Vaftly  delightcdi  and  to  whqm  he  prefented,  with 
his  own  hands,  a  beautiful  fan,  and  fome  embroidered 
purfes;  and  likewife  ordered  the  interpreter  to  fignify 
how  highly  he  thought  of  his  talents. 

Soon  after  the  AmbaiTador's  return,  a  numter  of  va- 
luable prefents  were  received  from  court,  confiding  of 
rich  fatins,  velvets,  filks,  and  purfes,  and  fome  of  the 
fined  tea  of  the  country,  made  up  into  folid  cakes  by 
means  of  baking,  of  about  five  pounds  each.  Except 
fuch  as  were  addreiTed  for  their  Britannic  Majedies,  thefe 
prefents  were  proportionably  divided  among  the  gentle- 
men of  the  fuite. 

Next  morning  the  AmbafTador,  attended  only  by  his 
fuite,  paid  a  fecond  yirit  to  the  Emperor,  in  order,  as 
we  underdood,  to  attempt  to  open  the  wifhed-for  nego- 
tiation.     On  this   occafion    he  dopped  feveral  hours. 
The  interpreter  gave  a  very  favourable  report  of  the  af- 
fcQ.  of  the  negotiation,  as  far  as  it  had  advanced ;  and 
our  hopes  for  its  fuccefs  feemed  to  derive  fome  con6rma- 
tion  from  a  fecond  cargo  of  prefents,  confiding  of  vel- 
vets, fatins,    and  filks,  as  before ;    Chinefe  lamps  and 
valuable*  porcelain  ;  and  to  thefe  were  added  a  number  of 
calibafh  boxes  of  the  mod  exquifite  fabric.     A  didribu- 
tion  was  made  as  before  ;  and  mirth  and  fedlvity,  arifln^ 
from  fanguine  hopes  of  fuccefs,  crowned  the  evening  of 
the  day. 

Several  mandarins  vlfited  the  AmbafTador  on  the  i6th 
of  September,  and  invited  him  and  ihc  whole- cmbafTy  to 
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attend   the  anniverfary  of  the  Emperor's  birth-day  at 
courts  on  the  morrow. 

Accordingly  his  Excellency,  with  the  whole  of  hitf 
fuite,  fct  out  at'  two  o*clock  in  the  morning,  and  the 
whole  cavalcade  reached  the  imperial  palace  about  four. 
This  palace  ftands  on  an  elevated  fituation^  and  com- 
mands an  extenfive  view  of  the  country  furrdundrng  it : 
it  contains  a  numerous  range  of  courts  furrounded  by 
porticos,  none  of  which,  however,  appear  very  magni- 
ficent, though  fome  of  them  are  highly  decorated  with 
painting  and  gilding.  The  gardens  furround  it  for  fe- 
veral  miles,  and  th^fe  are  bounded  by  "a  wall  thirty  feet 
-  high.  In  the  front  of  the  palace  is  a  fine  lawn,  in  the 
centre  of  which  is  a  very  plealant  lake. 

As  foon  as  the  Emperor  approached,  the  mandarins 
in  waiting  proftrated  themfblves,  or  it  would  have  been 
impoifible  to  have  diftinguiihed  his  palankin  from  one 
of  thcir's.      No    external  pomp   or  badge  of  dignity, 
marked  his  drefs  or  equipage,  except  his  being  carried 
by  twenty  mandarins  of  the  iirft  order.     It  is  a  favourite 
maxim  of  the  Chinefe  government  to  check  fuperiluous 
expenfe,  and  to  encourage  frugality  and  induftry  in  every 
department.     Actuated  by  the  fame  wife  and  patriotic 
principle,   the   prefent  Emperor  has  forbid  any  pubj||p 
joicings  on  his  birth-day,  in  this  left  flourifhing  part  of 
his   empire  ;   but    fuch   imfeigned   homage   is  paid  to 
his    dignified    and    amiable    character,    that  except  in 
his  immediate  prefence,  and  under  his  perfonal  view, 
all  ranks  and  defcriptions  of  men,  throughout  his  ex- 
tenfive dominions,   give  a  loofe  to  joy  on  this  aufpi* 
dous    day.      He  had   now   completed  the  eighty-fifth  - 
year    of  his    age,    and   the  fifty-feventh  of  his  reign. 
His  countenance  was  animated,  and  little  exprcffive%of 
his  advanc(;d  years ;  his  e)res  were  dark  and  piercing ; 
aiid  his  whole  air  bore  the  impreflion  of  the  conf^iou^ 
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jignlty  of  virtue  nAcr  tjban.  thtt  of  rank  imd  flatcb 
— How  different  the  fenfations  artGog  from  the  con^ 
i^nplation  of  this;  chars^t  arc  to  thoCo  which  arife 
Crom  the.  view  of  a.  profligate  European  prince,  we  fliall 
leave  t)ie  reader  to  deternnne;  we  (h41)OQl]i:fay,  thai 
the  CMn^fe-^victently  viewed  their  Emperoc  suithc  father, 
aud  not  as  the  fcQurge  of  their  country* 

Our  return  wm  fpllQwed  by  a  repetition  of  the  fama 
kind  of  prefcnts  9$  we  received  before,  only  varied  iq 
pattern  smd  colour.  A  profufion-of  fruits,  paftry,  and 
coofeAion9ry>  alfo  accompanied  tl»>fe  exprefliQiiS:  of 
imperial  munificence. 

The  ne^U  day.  the*  Ambaflador  went  in  a  mote  privato 
manner  to  have  zn.  audience  of  leave,  as  the  court  was 
foou  to  return  to  Pe-kin.  At  the  fame  time,  he  tranf- 
aSed  certain  official  bufinefs,  the  refult.  of  which  was 
generally  fpc^cn  of  among  the  fuite  in  thp  following 
terms:  -        , 

That  the  Emperor  declined  entering  into  any  written 
treaty  with  Great  Britain,  or  indeed  with  any  nation,  a« 
being  contrary  to  an<:ient  ufage  ;  at  the  fame  time  he  ex- 
preiTed  the  higheft  rcfpeft  for  the  firitiih  nation  and  the* 
King;, and  was  (Iroogly  difpofed  to  give  them  a  pre* 
i^nce  in  ^U  commercial  coiKcrns,  ^nd  to  make  zxif 
aU'rangcments  with  refpe£l  to  Britifb  Oiips  a^  Canton 
{or  their  a^vant9ge>  which  would  not  prove  difadvan* 
tggeoiis  to  his  own  fubjefts  ;  but  that  he  would  not  (a* 
cjifice  the  interefts  of  his  own  people  to  sgiy  foreign 
co;ine£kions,  and  w^gld  only  continue  his  avowed  par* 
tiality  for  the  Engliih,  while  he  found  it  for  the  ad.vaii«. 
t9ge  of  his  own  fubjeSs,  and  they  conduced  themfelve$i 
io  their  commercial  intercourfe  in  fuqh  a  manner  a$  to- 
df;£srve  it. 

To  evince  his  high  perfonal  regard  for  the  King  pf 
Great  Britainj  he. delivered  to  thft  ARibaflador  with  his. 
own  hand  9  box  of  great  yaLue,  containing  the  rainiar 
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lures  di  alL  die  preceding  emperon,  witiv  a*  lliort  e&»« 
raAer  ef  >each'  in  verfe,  written  by  theml«lves'>  acccun* 
panted  with  the  fubfequentaddrefe: 

<'  Deliver  this  caftet  to-  the  King  ^ur  mufter,  with 
^  your  own  hand,  and  tell  him  hom  me,  that  finall  as^ 
^  the  prefent  may  appear,  it  is  the  moft  valuable  I  have 
#<  to  beftowy  or  my  empire  can  fiirnUh.  It  has  been 
**  tranfmitted  to  me  through  a  long  line  of  anceftors, 
^  and  I  had  referved  it  as^  the  laft  token  of  afKsAion  I 
<<  had  to  bequeath  to  my  Ton  and  (uceeflbr,  as  a  tablet  of 
^  the  virtues  of  his  progenitors,  Vfhich  I  Ihould  hope 
<<  he  had  only  to  perufe  to  be  induced  to  imitate  ;  and 
^  to  make  it,  as.  they  hod  done,  the  grand  objed  of  hia 
**  life  to  exalt  the  imperial  honour,  aod  advance  tha 
^*  happinefs  of  his  people.*' 

This  meflfage  caufed  no  fmail  degree  of  fpeculation 
among  the  retinue  of  the  embafly,  but  none  could  bd 
folly  fatisiied  themfelves,  or  fatisfy  others,  with  refpeA 
to  the  motives  of  the  Emperor,  in  the  prefent  or  the 
arfdrefs.  If  he  was  concerned  for  the  happinefs  of  £u« 
rope,  we  owe  him  our  grateful  acknowledgments^  and 
join  with  many  others  in  the  fincere  wifh  that  this  ad- 
drefs  may  never  be  forgotten,  and  that  this  fingular  pre^ 
fant  may  produce  that  efFe£l  on  the  prefent  pofleflbr  of^ 
and  the  heir  apparent  to,  the  Britifli'crown,  as  the  Chi« 
mete  Emperor  expeded  itf  would  have  produced  on  his 
fon  ;  the  embafly  will  then  prove  of  hnportance,  indeed^ 
to  the  Britifh  nation^ 

After  dinner,  the  Ambaflador  returned  with  his  whole 
fuite  and  attendants,  to  fee  a  play  performed  in  ^  im« 
periat  palace*  A  temporary  ftage  wasereded,  and  or- 
namented with  a  profufion  of  filk  ilreamers.  The  dra« 
matic  entertainments  confided  of  mock  battles,  vaulting, 
tumbling,  rope-dancing,  and  other*  gymnafttc  amufo* 
ments,  which  would  have  done  no  difcredit  to  any  per* 
formers  in  Europe.  A  variety  of  deceptions  concluded  this 
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theatrical*  fete  ;  one  of  which  was  the  exhibition  of  a 
large  bowl,  in  ev«ry  poflible  pofition ;  which  was  im« 
mediately  placed  on  the  ftage,  bottom  upwards,-  andxm 
beiqg  lifted  up  again,  difcovered  a  large  rabbit,  which 
f  fcaped  from  the  performer  by  taking  refuge  among  the 
audience.  The  fpedators  in  general,  including  many 
of  t)ur  own  people,  were  totally  at  a  lofs  to  account  for 
this  deceptioii ;  but  to  many  of  us,  if  we  knew  not  how 
it  was  done,  it  was,  at  lead,  no  novelty,  having  fre-* 
quently  feen  the  fame  trick  exhibited  by  the  jugglers  of 
our  own  cou$itry»  Other  Hniilar  tricks  were  very  dex- 
terouHy  performed,  and  amufed  us  by  their  novelty  and 
apparent  difficulty*  The  theatre  made  a  fplendid  ap- 
pearance, being  well^lighted  and-  well-filled  with  perfons 
of  diftindion. 

Next  day,. pipes  and  tobacco,  ftiflicient  to  fupply  every 
individual  belonging  to  the  embafly,  were  received  ;  and 
feveral  mandarins  came  to  pay  their  refpeds  to  the  Am* 
baffador.  Ln  thefe  vifits  we  obferved  how  little  regard 
is  paid  to  external  appearance  in  China,  Tiie  nianda* 
rias  never  varied  their  habits  j  and  even  the  court^drefles 
here  differ  very  little  from  the  ordinary  habiliments. 
It  may  be  faid  to  confifl:  of  a  loofe  robe,  falling  half- 
way down,  the  leg,  and  drawn  round  thd  neck  with  xv- 
bands.  Oyer  the  bread  is  a  piece  of  embroidery,  about 
five  inches  fquare,  finifhed  in  gold,  or  filk  of  various 
colours,  with  an  exadt  counterpart  on  4he  back  ;  which 
badges  denote  the  rank  of  the  wearer.  The  fafti,  which 
at  other  times  is  ufually  worn  round  the  waift,  is  difpenfed 
with  at  court,  and  the  drefs  left  to  its  natural  flow. 

We  are  now  called  upon  to  notice  a  degree  of  defpotic 
authority  afiiimed  by  the  leader  of  the  embafly,  alto- 
gether inconfiftent  with  the  -charader  and  privileges  of 
BiitilTi  fubjeds ;  ayad  as  there  is  reafon  to  believe,  that 
this  afluiixption  of  arbitrary  power  conveyed  an  unfa^ 
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vDurable  impreifion  to  the  Chinefe  of  oar  national  cha* 
rader,  laws,  and  diftomsi  to  fet  thh  matter  in  a  clear 
light,  we  (hall  pfevioufly  date  the  orders  iflued  by  Loitl 
Macartney,  and  read  to  the  fhips'  companies,  and  all 
perfons  of  every  rank  attached  to  the  embafly,  on  our 
approaching  the  coaft  of  China  ;  orders  which  feemed 
to  have  been*  dilated  by  found  policy,  and  a  real  regard 
to  the  fuccefsful  profecution  of  the  grand  objedls  in 
view. 

Orders,  feaUi  and  Jtgned  Macartkey. 

'^  As  the  (hips  and  brigs  attendant  on  the  embafly'to 
<^  China  are  now  likely  to  arrive  in  port  a  few  days 
*<  hence,  his  ExceUency  the  Ambaflador  thinks  it  his 
*^  duty  to  make  the  following  obfervations  and  arranga- 
*'  mcnts: 

^'  It  is  impoflible  that  the  various  important  objefls 
"  of  the  embaflfy  can.be  obtained,  but  through  the  good- 
**  will  of  the  Chinefe :  that  good-will  may  much  de- 
^'^  pend  on  the  ideas  which  they  (hall  be  induced  to  en- 
f '  terrain  of  the  difpofition  and  conduA  of  the  Englifh 
<^  nation,  and  they  can  judge  only  from  the  behaviour 
^'  of  the  majority  of  thofe  who  come  amongft  them. 
''  It  muft  be  confelfed,  that  the  impre(rions  hitherto 
''  made  upon  their  minds,  in  confequence  of  the  irre- 
"gularities  committed  by  Englidimen  at  Canton,  are 
<*  unfavourable  even  to  the  degree  of  confidering  them 
f<  as  the  worft  among  Europeans  ;  thefe  impreflions  are 
'*  communicated  to  that  tribunal  in  the  capital,  which 
**  reports  to,  and  advifes  the  Emperor  upon  all  concerns 
"  with  foreign  countries.  It'  is  therefore  eflential,  by 
f*  a  conduiE):  particularly  regular  and  circumfped,  to 
'*  imprefs  them  with  ncw^  more  juft^  and  mere  favourable 
^*  ideas  of  Engli(hmen ;  and  to  (hew  that,  even  to  the 
^*  leweft  officer  in  the  fea  oi  laitd  Tervice,  or  in  the  civil 
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^<  line,  tbey  «re  capable  of  maiAainingy  -fcy  exanq^^ 
^  and  by  tlifcipliae^  due  order^  fiifarietjs  9od  fubonfr- 
<^  natbn,  among  thrir  re^efiiire  tnfenors.  Though  the 
*'  people  in  China  have  not  the  fmalleft  ibaxe  in  die 
*<  gorernment,  yet  it  is  a  maxim  invariably  purftked  by 
^^  their  fuperiors,  to  fupport  the  neieatleft  Chinefe  in^  any 
**  dlScxtncc  iKrith  a  ftranger^  and  if  the  occafion  Ihould 
**  happen)  to  avenge  his  bhy&d ;  cS  which,  indeed,  thete 
**  was  a  fatal  inftance  not  long  fmce  at  Canton,  where 
'<  the  gunner  of  an  Englifh  veflel,  who  had  been  very 
*^  innocently  the  caufe  t>f  the  death  of  a  native  peafant, 
*^  was  executed  for  it,  notwithftanding  the  utnxoft  united 
<<  efforts  on  the  part  of  the  feveral  European  faSories  at 
^*  Canton  to  fave  him :  peculiar  caution  and  miidneft 
*^  xn^ft  cohfequently  be  obferved  in  every  fort  of  inter-* 
^*  courfe  or  accidental  meeting  with  any  of  the  poo^ft 
**  individuals  of  the  country. 

^^  His  Excellency »  who  w^ell  knows  that  he  need  not 
^<  recommend  to  Sir  Erafmus  Gower  to  make  whatever 
^^  regulations  prudence  may  dijlate  on  the  occafion,  for 
*'  the  perfons  under  his  immediate  command,  as  he 
'^  hopes  Capt.  Mackintoih  will  do  for  the  officers  and' 
'<  crew  of  the  Hindodan,  trufts  alfo  that  the  propriety 
<<  and  necellity  of  fuch  regulations,  calculated  to  pre^ 
'^  ferve  the  credit  of  the  Englifli  name,  and  the  iniereft 
"  of  the  mother  country  in  thefe  remote  parts,  will  en- 
''  fure  a  fteady  and  cheerful  obedience. 

"  Thefe  fame  motives,  he  flatters  himfelf,  will  ope« 
*^  rate  Ukewife  upon  all  the  perfons  immediately  con- 
**  ne£ted  with,  or  in  the  fervice  of,  the  embaify. 

'<  His  Excellency  declares,  that  he  fliall  be  ready  to 
*'  encourage  and  to  report  favourably  hereupon  the 
'^  good  condud  of  thofe  who  fhall  be  found  to  deferv6 
*<  it ;  fo  he  will  think  it  his  duty,  in  cafe  of  mifconduA 
*<  or  difobedience  of  orders,  to  rep^t  the  fame  with 
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^  equal  exadpefg,  mud  to  f\ifpend  or  difmifs  thmfgref- 
^*  fors,  as  the  occafion^may  require.  Nor,  if  offence 
«  fliould  be  offered  to  a  Cfainefe,  or  a  mifdeme^nor  of 
^<  any  kind  be  committed,  which  may  be  puniOiable  by 
^  their  laws,  will  he  deem  himfelf  bound  to  interfere 
^  for  the  puipofe  of  endeavouring  to  ward  off  or  miti- 
^*  gate  their  feverity. 

^*  His  Excellency  relies  on  Lieutenant-Colonel  Ben«^ 
<<  fon»  commandant  of  his  guard,  that  he  will  have  a 
**  ftrid  and  watchful  eye  over  them :  vigilance,  as  to 
^'  their  perfonal  demeanor,  is  as  requifite  in  the  prefent 
^*  circumftances,  as  it  is,  though  from  other  motives, 
'*  in  regard  to  the  condud  of  an  enemy  in  time  of 
'^  war«  The  guards  are  to  be  kept  conftantly  together, 
*^  and  regularly  exercifed  in  all  military  evolutions; 
^'  nor  are  any  of  them  to  abfent  themfelves  from  on  board 
^^  ihip,  or  from  whatever  place  inay  be  allotted  them 
^^  for  their  dwelling  on  ihore,  without  leave  from  his 
^<  Excellency,  or  commanding  offioer«  None  of  the 
<<  mechanics,  or  fervants,  are  to  leave  the  ihip,  or  ufual 
^*  dwelling  on  ihore,  without  leave  from  himfelf,  or 
^<  from  Mr.  Maxwell ;  and  his  Excellency  expeds,  that 
"<<  the  gentlemen  in  his  train  will  (hew  the  example  of 
*'^  lubordination,  by  communicating  their  wifbes  to  him 
**  before  they  go,  on  any  occaGon,  from  the  ihip,  or 
^*  ufual  dwelling-place  on  ihore. 

^*  No  boxes  or  packages,  of  any  kind,  are  to  be  re- 
**  moved  from  the  ihip,  or,  afterwards,  from  the  place 
^*  where  they  ihall  be  brought  on  ihore,  without  the 
<<  Ambaffador's  leave,  or  a  written  order  from  Mr.  Bar- 
^  row,  the  comptroller ;  fuch  order  defcribing  the  na^ 
^  ture,  number,  and  dimenfions  of  fuch  packages. 

**  His  Excellency,  in  the  mail  earneil  manner,  re- 
<<  quefts  that  no  perfons  whatever  belonging  to,  the  fhipe 
^'  be  iuffered,  and  be  deilres  that  none  of  his  fuite^  guards 
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'*  mechanics^  or  fervan.s,  prcfumc  to  ofer  for  (alt,  dt 
^*  propofe  to  p!!r^haie»  in  the  way  of  traffic,  tlie  finaUeft 
'<  article  of  itterchandife  of  any  kind,  under  any  pre- 
^'  tcnce  whatever,  without  leave  from  him  pievioully 
*<  obtained.  The  neceffity  of  avoiding  the  leaft  appear- 
^*  ance  of  traffic  accompanying  an  embafly  to  Pe-kin 
^<  was  fuch,  as  to  induce  the  Eaft  India  Company  to 
'<  forego  the  profits  of  a  new  market,  and  deterred 
^'  them  from  (hipping  any  goods  for  fale  Ih  the  Hindoftan, 
<<  as  being  deftined  to  attend  upon  the  embafly,  the 
**  dignity  and  importance  of  which,  in  the  prejudiced 
^^  eyes  of  the  Chinefe,  would  be  utterly  loft,  and  the 
^*  good  confequences  cxpefied  from  it,  even  on  com* 
^'  mercial  points,  totally  prevented,  if  any  adual  tranf- 
'*  adions,  though  for  trifles,  for  the  purpofe  of  gain, 
*'  fliould  be  difcovered  amongft  any  of  the  perfons  con- 
**  cerned  in  conveying,  or  attending  an  Ambaflador ;  of 
^*  which  the  report  would  foon  infallibly  fwell  into  a 
'^  general  fyftem  of  trying.  From  this  ftridnefs  his 
^'  Excellency  will  willingly  relax  whenever  fuch  ad- 
<*  vances  (hall  have  been  made  by  him  in  negotiation  as 
<^  will  fecure  the  objed  of  his  miflion  :  and  when  a 
''  permifljon  from  him  to  an  European,  to  difpofe  of  any 
*^  particular  article  of  merchandife,  (hall  be  confidered 
**  as  a  favour  granted  to  the  Chinefe  purchaier.  His 
**  Excellency  U  bound  to  puniih,  as  far  as  in  him  lies, 
'*  any  the  flighted  deviation  from  this  regulation  ;  he 
^^  will  eafily  have  it  in  his  power  to  do  fo,  in  regard  to 
**  the  perfons  immediately  in  his  train  or  fervice.  The 
"  difciplinc  of  the  navy  will  render  it  equally  eafy  to  Sir 
•'*  Erafmus  Gower,  in  refped  to  thofe  under  his  imme^ 
<<  diate  command ,  and  the  Eaft  India  Company  have, 
*^  by  their  order  of  the  5th  of  September,  1792,  and 
*'  by  their  letter  of  the  8th  of  the  fame  month  and  year, 
'^  fully  authorifed  his  Excellency  to  enforce  compliance 
^*  with  the  fame  regulation  among  the  officers  of  th<; 
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^*  Hindoftan.    A  copy  of  the  faid  order>  and  an  extraft 

^*  from  the  faid  letter^  here  follow,  in  order  that  Cap- 

V  tain  MackintoQi  may  communicate  the  fame  to  hia 

'<  officers.     His  Excellency  depends  upon  him  to  pre* 

f^  vent  any  breach  or  evaGon  of  the  fame  among  any  of 

**  his  crew*" 

At  a  Court  of  Dinffors  held  on  Widnefditf  the  yh  ff 

Si^ptember^    1792* 
"  Refolved, 

**  That  the  Right  Honourable  Lord  Vifcount  Ma- 

*'  cartney  be  authorized  to  fufpend,  ordifmifs  the  com- 

'*  mander,  of  any  officer  of  the  Hihdoftan,  who  fhall 

'<  be  guilty  of  a  breach  of  covenants,  or  difobedience  o^ 

<<  Orders  from  the  Secret  Committee,  or  from  his  EX'*^ 

<<  ceilency,  during  the  continuation  of  the  embafly  to 

•'  China. 

(Signed)        "  W.  RAMSEY,  Sec.»» 

Extras  from  the  Chairman  and  Deputy  Chairman*  s  Letter 
to  Lord  Macartney^  dated  the  Sth  of  September ,   1792* 

"  The  Secret  Committee  having  given  orders  to  Cap-> 
<<  tain  Mackintofl),  of  the  Hindoftan,  to  put  himfelf 
<<  entirely  undxMr  your  Excellency's  dire^on,  as  long  as 
<<  may  be  neceflary  for  the  purpofe  of  the  embafly,  we 
'<  have  inclofed  a  copy  of  his  inftru£hions,  and  of  the 
<<  covenants  which  he  has  entered  into^  together  with  an 
^<  account  of  his  private  trade,  and  that  of  his  officers  : 
**  there  is  no  intention  whatever,  on  the  part  of  the 
^*  court,  to  permit  private  trade  in  any  other  port,  or 
^<  place,  than  Canton,  to  which  the  (hfp  is  ultimately 
<<  defined,  unlefs  your  Excellency  is  fatisfied  that  fuch 
•*  private  trade  will  not  prove  of  detriment  to  the  dig- 
'<  nity  and  importance  annexed  to  the  embafTy,  or  to  the 
**  confequences  expeded  therefrom,  in  which  cafe  your 
**  confent  in  writing  becomes  neceflary  to  authorize  any 
**  conunercial  tranfadion  by  Captain  Mackintofh^  or 
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"  any  of  his  officers,  as  explained  in  the  inftnidfoii^ 
'*  from  the  Secret  Commrttee.  But  as  we  cannot  be  too 
'<  guarded  with  refpeft  to  trade,  and  the  cenfequenceft 
•*  which  may  refult  from  any  attempt  for  that  purpofe, 
**  we  hereby  authorize  your  Excellency  to  fufpend,  ot 
*<  difmifs  the  commander,  or  any  officer  of  the  Hin« 
*f  doftan,  who  (hall  be  guilty  of  a  breach  of  covenant^ 
<'  or  difobedience  of  orders  from  the  Secret  Conunittee, 
^<  or  from  your  Excellency,  during  the  continuance  of 
"  the  prefcnt  embafly." 

"  His  Excellency  takes  this  opportunity  of  declariag 
alfo,  that  however  determined  his  fenfe  of  duty  makes 
him  to  forward  the  objefls  of  his  miflion,  and  to  watch, 
dete£l,  and  punifh,  as  far  as  in  his  power,  any  crime^ 
difobedience  of  orders,  or  other  behaviour  tending  to  en* 
danger,  or  delay  the  fuccefs  of  the  prefent  undertaking, 
or  to  bring  difcredit  on  the  EngKih  charadier,  or  occa- 
fion  any  difficulty,  or  embarrafTment  to  the  embafly  ;  to 
in  the  like  manner  (hall  he  feel  himfelf  happy  in  being 
able  at  all  times  to  report  and  reward  the  merit,  as  well 
as  to  promote  the  intereft,  and  indulge  the  wiflies,  of  any 
perfon  who  has  'accompanied  him  on  this  occafion,  a^ 
much  as  may  be  confident  with  the  honour  And  welfait 
of  the  public. 

<«  In  cafe  of  the  abfence  or  engagements  of  his  Ex- 
cellency, at  any  particular  moment,,  application  may  be 
made  in  his  room  to  Sir  George  Staunton,  whom  his  Ma- 
jefty  was  pleafed  to  honour  with  a  commiffion  of  mtn^ip 
plenipotentiary,  to  aft  on  fuch  occaiions.** 
Given  on  hard  bis  Majeftfs 
Jhip  the  Lion^    the  l6tb 

^Jo/J«fyf  1793- 

By  his  ExceOeiicy^s  Comffland* 

(Signed) 

ACHESON  MAXWELL, lo^^.^ 
EDWARD  WINDER,     /  Secretaries^ 
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Some  obfervations  and  injundions  of  his  Lordfhip^ 
delivered  at  the  fame  time  as  the  above,  did  not,  how«- 
ever,  feem  to  accord  with  the  fpirit  of  liberty  and  perfo- 
Hal  fecurity,  which  accompanies  anEnglifliman  where* 
ever  he  is  placed.  Hitherto  there  had  not,  however^ 
i>een  an  attempt  made  to  carry  them  into  execution  ; 
but  now  it  was  intimated,  that  all  the  fervants  of  the 
Ambaflador  were  to  confider  themfelves  as  under  martial 
law,  and  that  they  would  be  puniihed  according  to  its  re- 
gulations, in  any  cafe  of  difobedience  or  negled.  It  is 
true,  that  the  experiment  was  never  made  in  regard  to  th^ 
civil  fervants  of  the  embafly ;  but  the  alarm  which  thii 
information  gave,  was  deeply  felt  and  inwardly  refented* 
To  the  honour  of  Sir  George  Staunton,  he  not  only  dif- 
«pproved,  but  reprobated  in  very  fevere  terms  this  mea«> 
fure,  as  repugnant  to,  and  fubverfive  of,  the  rights  i^ 
£ngli(hmen,  and  the  principles  of  juftice. 

The  order,  forbidding  any  traffic  with  the  aativei^ 
we  believe,  was  pun£lually  obferved,  as  far  as  gain  was 
concerned ;  but  a  private  in  the  infantry,  compofing  a 
part  of  the  Ambaflador's  guards  was  reported  to  the  com- 
ibanding  officer  as  having  procured  a  fmall  quantity  of 
ikmtchoo,  or  fpirituous  liquor,  by  the  afliftance  of  a 
Chinefe  foldier  ;  he  was  immediately  confined,  and  being 
brought  to  a  court  martial,  of  which  a  corporal  was  pre- 
£dent,  he  was  fentenccd  to  receive  fixty  lafhes* 

This  fcntetice  being  approved  by  Colonel  fienfon,  the 
Britiih  foldiers  were  drawn  up  in  form,  in  the  outer 
court  of  the  palace  where  we  refided,  and  the  offender 
being  fattened  to  one  of  the  pillars  of  the  great  portico, 
Reived  .\:s  pim'fliinent  without  mitigation. 

The  juit  abhorrence  excited  in  the  breafts  of  the  Chi« 
aefe,  at  this  cruel  condud,  was  demonftrably  proved 
by  their  words  and  looks.  They  exprefled  their  afto-i 
xi^ihment  that  a  people  pretending  to  proiefs  tac  mildeft 
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and  moil  benevblent  religion  on  earth,  could  be  guilt^  o( 
fuch  flagrant  inattention  to  its  merciful  dilates.  One  o^ 
the  principal  mandarins,  who  knew  a  little  Engliih,  ex- 
prefled  the  general  fentiment^  *^  Effglj/Hmen  too  nuicb 
*^  cruely  too  much  bad*^ 

But  it  feems  as  though  the  officers  ^wcre  determined,  at 
all  events,  to  imprefs  the  Chinefe  with  an  unfavourable 
opinion  of  the  Englifh  charader,  for  it  appears  that  Sir 
Erafmus  Gower,  the  commander  of  the  Lion,  went  a 
ficp  farther  towards  alienating  the  affe£Uons  of  the  Chi- 
nefe from  our  countrymen;  for  when  that  (hip  lay  at 
Chufan,  a  native  brought  a  bottle  of  famtchoo  on  board, 
intending  to  exchange  it  for  fome  European  article  ;  bis 
defign  being  difcovered,  the  Captain  ordered  him  to  be 
ieized  and  puniOied  with  twelve  lafhes,  in  the  prelence 
of  numbers  of  his  countrymen,  though  a  complaint  pre- 
ferred to  a  mandarin  would  have  obtained  the  fatisfadion 
neceflary,  and  faved  the  appearance  of  arbitrary  and 
cruel  conduct. 

The  manners  of  the  Chinefe,  indeed,  revolt  at  the 
public  exhibition  of  thefe  punifhments  :  they  are  at  a  lo(s 
to  reconcile  European  behaviour  with  European  jprofef- 
iions.  Our  faith  and  pradlice,  in  ahnoft  every  inilance, 
appeared  to  them  to  be  oppofite ;  and  thcfe  circumftances 
we  have  had  the  pain  to  record,  as  well  as  feveral  others 
which  occafionally  happened,  inftead  of  removing  unfa^ 
vourable  prejudices,  feemed  to  legitimate  and  fandion 
their  continuance. 

Having  previoufly  been  informed  that  the  embafTjr  was 
to  proceed  to  P^-kin,  where  its  final  iflue  was  to  be  ar- 
ranged, we  fet  out  from  Jehol  on  the  morning  of  the 
2 1  (I  of  September,  after  a  ftate  of  imprifonnxent  of  four- 
teen days,  for  the  liberty  we  hadl)een  encouraged  to-ex- 
pe^^  was  never  granted. 
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•  In. this  place  it  may  not  be  improper  to  give  fome  ac-' 
count  of  two  extraordinary  rocks  in  the  vicinity  of  Jehol, 
which  the  darknefs  of  the  morning  on  which  we  entered 
that  city  had  prevented  our  feeing.  One  is  an  immenfa 
pillar  of  ftone,  about  an  hundred  feet  high^  fmall  at  the 
bafe,  and  gradually  fpreading  towards  the  top,  from  (e* 
vera]  parts  of  which  iflue  dreams  of  the  pureft  water. 
This  lofty  obje6l  is  fituated  on  the  pinnacle  of  a  moun- 
taiuy  which  adds  to  its  fublime  efFe<3.  The  upper  part 
of  this  rock  is  rather  flat,  and  appears  to  be  cloathcd 
with  verdure  and  (hrubs,  but  is  totally  inacceflible; 
Some  convplfion  of  nature  muft  certainly  have  placed  it 
here,  and  it  is  tmpoflTible  to  view  it  from  the  valley  be« 
lowy  without  the  ilrongeft  emotions  of  wonder  and  fear« 
The  Chinefe  give  it  the  name  of  Panfuialhaung,  and 
juftly  efteem  it  as  one  of  the  firft  natural  curioHties  of 
the  country. 

The  other  is  rather  a  clufter  of  rocks,  whofe  greateft 
height  is  nearly  two  hundred  feet :  thefc  (land  likewife 
on  the  fummit  of  a  mountain,  and  from  one  point  of 
view,  appear  as  one  folid  mafs.  Perhaps  the.  world  does 
jiot  produce  two  grander  objefts  of  the  kind. 

Soon  after  we  left  Jehol,  we  pafled  the  Emperor's 
pagoda,  where  we  faw  the  tributary  King  of  Cochin 
China's  Ambaflador  and  fuite,  advancing  with  the  an« 
pual  acknowledgment. 

We  flept  at  the  imperial  palace  of  Callachottueng, 
mentioned  before,  where  we  loft  an  artillery-man  of  the 
bloody  flux,  of  which  alarming  malady  feveral  others 
jamong  the  military  were  ill.  The  attendant  mandarin 
cxprefled  great  apprehenfion,  left  the  Emperor  (hould 
kear  of  this  circumftapce^  and  be  alarmed  on  account  of 
^ny  contagious  diforder.  The  body  was  therefore  fent 
0n  to  the  next  village,    where   we  breakfafted,    and 
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afterwards  interred  our  companioQ  with  militafy  &o* 
Hours* 

This  morning  we  received  intelligence  that  tlie  Em« 
peror  had  left  Jehol,  and  that  it  would  4»c  abfolutely  ne- 
ceiTary  to  advance  two  ftages  without  baiting,  in  order 
that  the  pakces  might  be  at  liberty  to  accommodate  hitf 
majefty's  attendants*  In  confequence  of  this  notice, 
we  reached  this  day  Waung-^hau*yeng,  where  we 
llcpt. 

Purfuing  the  fame  route  as  we  had  done  before,  and 
re*tracing  the  fame  obje£ls>  our  journey  to  Pe-kin  was 
barren  of  incidents  or  novelty.  We  arrived  there  cm  the 
afternoon  of  the  26th>  and  took  up  our  refidence  in  the 
palace  which  had  been  appropriated  for  our  ufe  before 
we  fet  out  for  Jehol.  The  morning  of  the  27th,  Lord 
Macartney  fpent  in  examining  the  arrangements  which 
had  been  made  during  his  abfence,  which  feemedtomeec 
his  entire  approbation  ;  and  as  our  ftay  here,  at  this  pe- 
riod, was  confidered  as  certain  to  be  of  fome  continu- 
ance, every  preparation  and  provifion  was  made  for  the 
domeftic  comfort  of  the  eflablifliment,  and  the  fplendor 
of  the  embaflfy. 

The  (late  canopy  was  ereded  In  the  principal  room  of 
the  AmbaiTador^s  apartments :  it  was  made  of  flowered 
crimfon  fatin,  with  feftoons  and  curtains,  fringed  with 
gold  ;  the  back  difplayed  the  arms  of  Great  Britain  ; 
under  its  cover  five  chairs  of  ftate  werfe  placed,  the  center 
one  being  elevated  above  the  reft  for  the  AmbaiTador.  At 
the  other  end  of  the  apartment  were  hung  whole  length 
portraits  of  their  Britannic  Majefties.  The  whole 
formed  an  appearance  for  an  audience-chamber,  equal  to 
the  confequence  of  the  country  rcprefented,  and  wanted 
no  appropriate  ornament. 

Thefe  difpofitions  being  completed,  noting  remained 
to  perfe£l  the  domeflic  e(labli(hment,  but  the  regiilatioa 
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tof  the  <)UFerent  tables  to  be  provided  for  the  different  de- 
partment3  of  the  houfehold ;  which  it  was  thought  beil 
to  delay  till  the  arrival  of  the  JEmperor  in  re-kin. 

Captain  Mackintoih  of  the  Hindofian  now  propofed  to 
tet  off  on  the  Monday  to  join  his  (hip,  in  order  to  pro- 
ceed to  Canton  ;  there  to  lake  in  his  cargo  for  England^, 
having  feen^  as  he  conceived,  a  favourable  commence^ 
ment  of  this  embafly,  in  which  his  employers  had  fucK 
a  predominant  intereft. 

On  the  28th  the  arrival  of  the  Emperor  at  the  impe-^ 
rial  palace  in  Pe-kin  was  announced  by  a  girand  dif- 
charge  of  artillery. 

The  occupations  of  this  day  in  the  palace  of  the  Am- 
baflador  were  confined  entirely  to  writing  letters  for  Ejag^ 
land^  of  which  Captain  Mackintoih  was  to  take,  the 
Charg;e ;  it  being  confldered  as  a  fettled  arrangement  with 
the  court  of  Pe-kin,  that  the  Englilh  embafly  were  to 
remaiA  tkidng  the  winter,  to  carry  on  the  important  ncr 
gotiations  with  which  it  was  entrufted. 

The  next  day  his  Excellency  was  viilted  by  feveral 
mandarins ;  and  fome  packages  of  broad  cloths  of  Bri- 
tish manufaduce  were  put  in  a  ftate  of  readinefs  for  be^ 
ing  prefented  to  the  Emperor. 

Sicknefs  at  this  time  prevailed  fo  much  vnong  the 
foldiers  attached  to  the  embaiTy,  that  more  than  half  of 
them  were  unable  to  do  duty ;  it  was,  therefore,  found 
expedient  to  eftablifh  an  hofpital  in  fome  of  the  vacant 
buildings  within  the  precinfls  of  the  palace  for  their  re* 
ception,  and  more  fpeedy  recovery. 

On  the  I  ft  of  Odober,  a  mandarin  requefted^  in  the 
name  of -the  Emperor,  that  the  ordnance  prefents  migh^t 
be  fent  tQ  the  palace  of  Yeumen-manyeumen,  where 
they  were  to  be  jproyed  and  examined ;  which,  contrary 
to  our  expe&ations,  was  done  by  the  Chinefe  themfelvea . 
inftead  of  our.  own  artillery  men,  who  had  been  take|l 
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from  England  for  the  purpofe  of  dffplaying  their  (opert- 
ority  in  the  fciencc  of  engineering  to  the  Emperor.  The 
chariots  and  other  prefents  were  alfo  removed  to  the  fame 
place,  where  the  carpenters  and  the  other  mechanics  went 
to  hang  them  on  their  fprings  ;  their  fervice,  like  that  of 
the  artillery^  was,  however,  in  a  great  meafure  difpe]>- 
fed  with  V  they  not  being  permitted  to  finally  adjuil  tbcxn 
for  reprefcntathon* 

The  following  day,  the  Ambaflador  received  a  formal 
invitation  to  wait  on  the  Emperor  on  the  morrow ;  to 
compliance  with  this  requeft  his  excellency  went  in  a 
private  manner,,  and  tranfaded  buflnefs  with  the  Ki&cers^ 
of  flate.  The  conference  lafted  for  two  hours;  and 
there  were  no  appafent  reafons  for  fuppofing  that  the  ob- 
jtSis  of  the  miflion  were  not  in  a  progreflive  (late  of 
fuccefs. 

The  Ambaflacfor  now  fettled  the  order  and  difpofitioo 
of  the  tables  for  the  different  departments  of  the  houfhold  , 
and  every  thing  feemed  to  indicate  a  refidence  of  fonie 
permanency  at  Pekin,  which  proved  hig)ily  gratifying  to 
us,  who  had  ao  other  means  of  jadging  of  the  probabk 
fuccefs  of  the  objedl  of  oor  embaif^,  than  tht  gsaexal  ar- 
rangements made  for  its  domeftic  oftablifkmeht* 

The  cabinets  of  ,Britifh  mam^fadure  were  now  con^ 
veyed  to  the  imperial  refidence  by  Chmefe  porters,  and 
the  prefents,  confiftingof  jewellery,  j^lated  goods,  haid- 
ware,  and  cutlery,  were  now  unpacked  ;  and  the  whole 
equally  divided  between  the  Emperor  *and  the  Graad 
Choulaa. 

On  the  5th,  the  Emperor  vhfited  the  palace  of  Ycumcir- 
manyeunien,  to  infpe£l  the  prefents  which  weve  lodged 
there  ;  on  this  occafron  he  was  pleafed  to  order  ti^ 
ingots  of  filver  to  be  diftributed  to  every  European  perfon 
attending.  The  Englifh  artificers,  who  were  empldyedl 
in  cleaning  and  completing  the  cacriages^  and  fitting  yp  a 
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model  of  an  Exiglifh  firft-rate  man  of  war,  which  bad 
been  fent  with  the  prefents,  defcribed  his  Majefiy  as  be- 
ipg  about  five  feet  ten  inches  high  ;  of  a  (lender  form, 
but  lyelUproportioaed ;  and  that  his  countenance  pre- 
fented  a  regularity  of  fet'turesi  free  from  the  decrepitude 
of  age,  Jiis  deportment  was  attractively  affable ;  and 
^  dignity  of  the  prince  was  only  difplayed  in  the  fupe- 
nor  manners  of  the  man.  He  was  habited  in  a  robe  of 
yellow  filk^  and  a  cap  of  black  velvet,  furmounted  with 
a  red  ball^  and  adorned  with  a  peacock's  feather.  He 
wore  filk  boots^  embroidered  ^ith  gold^  and  a  blue  fdk 
iafh' round  his  wafte. 

The  opinion  his  Majefty  formed  of  the  prefent's  could 
only  be  colleded  from  their  being  generally  received  ;  for 
we  could  not  learn  that  he  had  expreiTed  any  opinion 
where  it  could  poilibly  be  conveyed  to  us.  Two  camera 
obfcuras  wene,  however,  returned,  as  being  fuited  only  to 
the  amufement  of  children. 

A  number  of  bales,  containing  a  variety  of  broad  and 
narrow  cloths  of  EngUih  manufa£lure,  with  a  quantity 
of  camblets,  two  barrel  organs,  and  the  remainder  of 
Cach  prefents  as  were  not  damaged,  were  now  removed 
froca  the  ^mbaflador^s  palace- by  the  Chiaefe  employed  on 
thefe  occafions^  and  Mr,  Plumb  fometimes  accompanied 
the  prefents  to  explain  the  nature  and  application  of  them^ 
or  pcrformqj  that  office  to  the  mandarins,  ^previous  to 
iheir  departure. 

As  it  viras  now  confidered,  as  a  matter  of  certainty,  thait 
the  embaffy  would  remain  for  fome  time  at  Pe-kin,  t}ve 
fuperb  and  elegant  borfe  furniture  which  had  been  brought 
oyer  for^  his  Excellency  and  Sir  George  Staunton,  were 
junpac]Led  and  got  ready  for  inunediate  ufe. 

A  number  of  prefents  were  this  day  received  from  the 
.Emperor  for  the  ufe  of  their  Britannic  Majeflies,  the 
y^bafT^dor  ai^d  fuite. 

L  z 
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'  At  noon  on  the  6th9  the  Ambafladof  again  went  la 
v^fit  the  Emperor  ;  but  on  his  arrival  at  court  he  fainted 
away,  and  being  conveyed  home,  continaed  indifpofed 
during  the  remaining  part  of  the  day.  In  the  meanwhile. 
Sir  George  Staunton  and  Colonel  Benfon  diftributed  to 
each  of  the  foldiers  and  fervants,  fome  pieces  of  filk, 
others  of  dongaree,  a  kind  of  nankeen,  and  a  piece  of 
rUyer,  of  about  fixteen  ounces,  as  a  prefent  from  his  Im- 
perial Majefty. 

The  optical,  mechanical,  and  mathematical  inftni- 
ments  being  removed  from  the  palace  of  Yeumen»man-> 
yeumen,  the  gentlemen  and  mechanics  were  difmiflcd 
from  their  attendance  there.  On  a  trial  of  the  powers 
of  fome  of  the  articles  before  the  mandarins,  they  failed 
in  the  efk&s  afcribed  to  them,  and  others  excited  little 

furprize  or  admiration  in  the  Chinefe  literati  who  viewed 

» 

them  ;  this  the  good  Dr.  Dinwiddie  and  Mr.  Barrow 
immediately  attributed  to  their  grofs  ignorance  and  ob- 
flinacy. 

A  report  began  to  circulate,  that  we  were  foon  to  quit 
Pe-kin.  It  occafioned  a  confiderable  fhare  of  fpecula* 
tion,  but  it  obtained  Jefs  credit  than  afterwards  appeared 
to  be  due  to  it:  the  carpenters  were  however  employed 
In  flrengthening  the  cafes  which  contained  the  prefents 
for  St.  James's,  and  in  the  afternoon  of  the  7th  this 
report,  which  at  firft  met  With  only  a  faint  belief  in  ge- 
neral, was  confirmed  by  an  order  from  the  Ambadadgf 
to  pl'epare  for  our  departure  on  the  Wednefday  follow- 
|ng,  being  only  two  days  notice.  Our  furprize  and  con- 
cern may  eafily  be  conceived.  After  a  variety  of  fatigues, 
we  had  confoled  ourfelves  that  we  fhould  now  have  enjoy- 
ed  fome  repofe  \  but  all  perfonal  confiderations  were  ab- 
forbed  in  public  affairs,  in  which  the  humbleft  indivi- 
dual  felt  an  intereft.  The  grand  obje£ts  of  Ae  embafly 
wrre  evidently  unaccompliihed  ^  and  in  oor  attachment 
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to  our  country,  its  honour,  and  advantage,  we  forgot 
every  other  care. 

To  fubmit,  however,  we  were  obliged,  and  nothing 
appeared  to  us  poflible  to  be  done  but  an  attempt  to  gain 
a  little  refpite,  till  the  baggage  was  packed  up  and  arran- 
ged ;  this  fcemed  areafonable  demand,  the  attendant  man- 
darin therefore  made  the  requifition,  and  an  order  arrived 
from  the  Grand  Choulaa  to  fufpend  our  departure  till 
Friday:  but  judge  our  aftoniihment,  when  the  ne(t 
morning  this  was  countermanded  by  the  Emperor  himfelf]^ 
and  we  were  exprefsly  ordered  to  depart  on  the  day  firft 
intimated. 

It  is  not  to  be  fuppofed  that  our  lituation  could  enable 
us  to  judge  of  the  reafons  on  which  this  unexpe£led 
mandate  was  founded.  It  was  reported  by  the  Chi- 
nefe,  that  as  the  bulinefs  on  the  part  of  the  Emperor 
was  already  completed,  he  was  furprifed  the  Englifli 
Ambaflador  was  not  anxious  to  return  to  his  own  country.  . 
It  was  alfo  faid,  that  his  Majefty  was  alarmed  at  the 
num^r  of  our  fick,  left  any  contagion  (hould  be  com- 
municated to  his  fubjefis :  nor  were  there  perfons  want- 
mg  who  afcribed  his  determination  to  an  averfion  con- 
trafled  againft  us^  from  the  fkill  and  ingenuity  we  evinced 
in  thofc  engines  of  deftrudion,  the  brafs  mortars,  which 
were  tried  in  his  prelence.  It  was  (aid  he  deprecated 
the  fpirit  of  a  people,  who,  contrary  to  the  avowed  be- 
liign  principles  of  their  religion,  had  made  fuch  a  profi* 
ciency  in  arts  which  feemed  to  contradid  them  all. 
'  ^Many  other  reports  of  a  fimilar  nature  were  propa- 
gated \  but  the  reafon  afligned  by  the  Chinefe  govern- 
ment was  the  near  approach  of  winter,  when  the  rivers 
would  be  frozen,  and  the  journey  to  Canton,  through  the 
northern  provinces,  be  attended  with  inconvenience  "^nd 
prorndtd  with  impediment^ 
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To  fpeculate  on  the  policy  that.a&uat^  the  court  o(< 
Pe-kin  on  this  occafion^  would  be  vain ;  neither  (hall  wi^ 
prefume  to  afcxibe  it  to  any  mifpopduA  oi:  noifinaoage- 
ment ;  but  the  manner  in  which  the  entbafly  was  4ir* 
miiTed  was  certainly  ungcacious,  and  mortifying  in  the 
extreme  ;  for  fuppofing  it  to  be  the  policy  of  tjie  Chi* 
nefe  government^  that  no  foreign  minifter  (hall  be  re- 
ceived, but  on  particular  occafions^.  and  that  he  fliall  not 
remain  in  the  country  after  he  has  iiniflied  his  particultr 
miffion  ;  it  does  not  appear  that  the  bufmefs  was  9t  all 
advanced  which  Lord  Macartney  was  employed  to  nego- 
tiate ;  and  his  Lordfliip  certainly  would  not  have  foriQcd 
jdomeftic  arrangements,  if  he  had  not  confidered  himfelf 
certain  of  remainin|f  at  Pe-kin  throughout  the  winter, 
jind  of  fucceedingin  the  obje£l  of  his  enfibaflfy. 

At  this  time  a  marine,  who,  with  three  others,  had 
been  taj|:en  from  on.  board  the  Lion,  to  fill  the  vacancies 
occafion^eid  by  the  death  of  Tome  of  the  foldiers,  died  of 
the  flux  ;  and  to  pi^event  this  circumdance  from  being 
known  his  corpfe  was  carried  away  in  the  night* 

Lord  Macartney  now  fent  bis  own  ftate  carriage  as  a 
prelent  to  th^  Grand  Choujaa,  who  refufed  to  accept  it* 
It  was  then  ^Crd^manded,  but  no  anfwer  was  returned  to 
this  requeft,  and  fo  fbort  was  the  period  allotted  us  to 
fiay,  and  fo  much  was  to .  be  done  in  it,  that  there  wa$ 
no  time  to  make  farther  "iifquiries  concerning  it,  or  tho 
reaions  for  the  behaviouf^  the  part  of  the  minifter  j>y 
whom  it  was  refiifed.     ^ 

The  confuiioa  arifipg  from  this  fudden  and  unex- 
pe&ed  event,  rendered  it  impoilible  to  arrange  the  bag* 
gage  with  any  order.  We  huddled  \t  together  in  the 
bed  manner  that  circumibmces  would  periiiit.  Spme  ar- 
ticles which  could  not  be  packed  up,  or  were  now  u&leds, 
were  given  to  the  mandarins ;:  the  natives  took  (aire.*t4 
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purloin  a  fliarci  and  Lord  Macartney's  fenrants  had  the 
canopy  of  ftate. 

We  fet  outjon  the  road  that  leads  to  Tong-tchew  at  a 
very  early  hour  on  the  morning  of  the  9thy  and  reached 
that  town  in  the  evening.  Even  the  thoughts  of  being 
on  the  return  to  ottr  country  fsiiled  to  relieve  the  gloom 
6f  difappointment ;  and  to  increafe  our  unpleafant  fenfa- 
tionsi  we  met  with  negleft  and  wretched  accommodations 
compared  to  v^hat  we  had  expeijienced  before ;  for  the 
apartments  in  which  we  were  lodged  here  were  only  tem- 
porary Iheds,  hung  with  ftraw  matting. 

We  have  already  mentioned  the  conduA  of  the  Grand 
Choulaai  refpeding  Lord  Macartney^s  chariot.  On  our 
arrival)  however)  at  Tong-tchew,  it  had  found  its  way 
thither  before  us^  and  was  ftationed  oppofite  the  place 
appointed  for  the  reception  of  the  embafly,  furrounded 
by  cro'Wds  of  Chinefe  ;  many  of  its  ornaments  were  de- 
faced, and  it  was  otherwife  injured.  It  was,  however, 
drawn  dowti  to  the  river  fide,  and  a  cafe  being  made  for 
it  on  the  fpot,  to  fecure  it  from  farther  injury,  it  was  re- 
configned  to  the  hold  of  a  junk,  and  finally  fent  to  figure 
at  Madras. 

Next  morning,  on  proceeding  to  the  fide  of  the  river, 
we  found  the  junks  intended  for  our  reception.  The 
baggage  was  put  on  board  with  all  pofiible  expedition, 
but  not  without  a  degree  of  confufion  beyond  what  we 
had  yet  known  ;  for  all  the  attention  before  paid  to  the 
AmbaiTador  and  his  fuite  feemed  now  to  be  forgotten ; 
things  being,  however,  at  length  adjufled,  we  went  on 
board  our  junks,  and  the  attendant  mandarin  and  his 
party  followed  in  feparate  veflels.  Soon  after  the  embar- 
kation was  completed,  dinner  was  ferved  up  ;  and  at  an 
eady  hour  we  retired  to  refl,  after  a  moft  fatrguing  day. 

On  the  I  ith)  at  a  very  early  hour,  the  junks  were  un- 
mooxed,  and  the  fleet  proceeded  down  the  river :  but  asr 
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we  have  already  given  si  defcription  of  the  couatxj&rbbgtf 
which  it  flows,  and  the  local  circumftance^ intending  of  it^ 
we  fliall|>af6  on  to  the  period  when'we  quitted  the  natural 
for  an  artificial  river ;  indfiod  notUng  occurred  worthy 
of  obfei vation,  but  that  though  we  ftill  attraded  the  no* 
tice  of  the  inth«bitants  who.  lived  near  the  river,  the  re- 
fpedful  and  ceremonious  attentions  of  our  former  voyagis 
jvere  entirely  difcontinued. 

On  the  i6th  we  left  the  channel  of  the  river,  and  en* 
tered  a  canal  conftruded  with  infinite  labour  and  expenfe* 
The  fides  are  mafonry  throughout  its  extent ;  and  at 
certain  diilances  locks,  in  the  form  of  a  crefcent,  are 
ere^cd,  which  coniii\ing  the  water  to  a  narrow  paifi^ 
in  the  middle  of  the  Vanal,  occafions  a  moderate  fall  of 
about  three  feet.  The  motion  of  the  junks  is  accele- 
rated in  pafling  thefe  locks,  and  continues  to  fome  dif- 
tance ;  and  to  prevent  the  veflels  receiving  any  damage 
from  ftriking  againft  the  walls  of  the  lock,  men  are  air 
ways  ready  to  let  down  large  leathern  pads,  which  effec- 
tually break  the  ihock. 

In  the  courfe  of  this  day  we  pafled  a  number  of  thefc 
locks,  whofe  conftru&ion  and  effeSs  we  found  invariably 
the  fame. 

For  fome  days  we  failed  through  a  country  rich  in 
agriculture  and  population.  We  obferved  plantations  of 
the  ihrub  which  produces  the  imperial  and  gunpowder 
tea.  In  fize  and  figure  it  refembles  the  goofberry-buih. 
Imperial  tea  is  the  produce  of  the  firft  bloflbms ;  gun- 
powder tea  is  a  colle^on  of  the  fucceffive  blofToms  as 
they  appear. 

Not  only  the  exteripr  marks  of  refpe£t  had  been  with*- 
drawn  from  the  embafly  by  the  Chinefe,  but  we  even 
found  our  provifions  deficient,  both  in  quantity  and  qu^ 
lity.  A  reprefentation  to  the  mandarin,  however,  pro- 
cured immediate  redrefs.  in  this  particular.;  and  it  was 
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Citther  reported)  that  the  fame  benevolent  chat a€l!er  had 
exerted  himfelf  with  efieA  to  do  away  fome  very  unfa« 
Vourable  impreflions,  with  which  a  Tartar  mandarin  had 
prejudiced  the  Emperor  againft  the  Englifh,  by  repre* 
fenting  them  as  divefted  of  every  amiable  quality^  and 
addtded  to  every  vice. 

On  the  ftoth  we  pafled  numerous  plantations  of  to* 
bacco ;  a  plant  cultivated  here  in  the  greateft  variety^ 
and  to  the  greateft  extent  of  any  country  ip  the  worM. 
Indeed  fmoaking  being  the  univerfal  pradice  from  in- 
fancy to  old  age,  the  quantity  of  tobacco  confumed  in 
China  muft  exceed  all  moderate  calculation. 

Several  confiderable  cities  appeared  at  a  fmall  dtftance 
from  the  canal ;  the  garrifons  from  which  advanced  to 
the  banks  to  give  the  ufual  falute,  and  the  people  to  gra- 
tify their  curiofity. 

We  pafled  a  number  of  bridges  and  feveral  corn-mills. 
Worked  by  water,  and  apparently  on  the  fame  conftruc- 
cion  as  thofe  in  Europe. 

A  lofty  pagoda>  of  eight  ftories,  opened  to  our  view 
on  the  morning  of  the  23d  ;  but  not  different  apparently 
from  thofe  we  had  before  feen.  Next  day  we  faw  the 
Chinefe  poft  pafs  along  the  road  on  the  margin  of  the 
canal.  The  letters  are  iificlofed  in  a  large  bamboo  baf- 
ket,  hooped  with  cane  ;  it  is  then  locked,  and  the  key  is 
given  into  the  cuftody  of  one  of  the  foldiers,  who  deli- 
vers it  to  the  poft-mafter.  The  bafket  is  then  ftrapped 
on  the  courier's  (boulders,  and  being  decorated  with  a  num- 
ber of  little  bells  at  the  bottom,  they  make  a  loud  jin- 
gling when  fhaken  by  the  motion  of  the  horfe,  and  an- 
nounce the  approach  of  the  poft.  Pive  light-horfemen 
efcort  the  courier ;  and  as  the  fleeteft  horfes  are  feleded, 
and  changed  at  every  ftage,  the  mails  in  China  are  con* 
teyed  with  extraordinary  expedition  and  fafety. 
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Ttie  junks  anchored  on  the  evening  of  the  following 
day  in  the  heart  of  a  large  city,  throagh  which  the  canal 
paffcs.  A  continual  fuccelBoH  of  bridges  conncfls  the 
banks,  and.thcfe  arc  guarded  by  (bldicrs,  whofufferno 
veflel  to  pafs  till  a  mandarin  has  inipeded  it.  The  fleet 
here  received  a  falute  of  three  guns,  and  a  numerous 
body  of  foldiers  lined  the  banks^  who,  wearing  large 
helmets,  and  being  completely  armed,  had  a  very  military 
appearance.  , 

We  foon  arrived  at  Kord-cheeaung,  a  city  of  equal 
magnitude  with  the  laft  ^  in  the  center  of  which  we  faw 
^  pagoda  of  ten  ftories,  each  fuiroundcd  by  a  galley. 

After  paifing  fevcral  large  cities  in  the  courfe  of  this 
day's  voyage,  we  anchored  for  the  night  at  Lee-yaungoa, 
wiiich  was  illuminated  in  honour  of  the  Ambaflfador* 
Public  attentions,  indeed,  began  again  to  be  ntore  fre- 
quent, and  ceremonioufly  paid. 

We  paffed  the  city  of  Kaunghoo  on  the  26th|  and 
found  fuch  an  amazing  number  of  junks  lying  there  that 
our  pafTage  was  impeded  for  fome  time,  and  we  were 
obliged  to  come  to  anchor,  in  order  to  give  opportunity 
for  a  paflage  to  be  made  between  them.  The  canal  winds 
through  this  place  and  its  banks  flope  down  to  the 
water  in  a  very  beautiful  form. 

Every  fpot  in  our  paflage  gave  teftimony  to  the  exifteace 
of  art,  and  the  efFeSs  of  induilry,  as  well  as  of  pro- 
digious population.  On  the  2^th>  pafling  feveral  exten- 
five  fields,  we  obferved  the  peafants  ploughing  j,  they 
worked  with  oxen,  and  though  their  ploughs  were  of 
a  very  clumfy  form,  compared  with  thofe  of  England^ 
the  labour  feemed  to  be  neatly  and  properly  executed. 

A  repetition  of  the  meagre  incidents  that  fell  in  our 
way  would  be  tirefome.  Towns,  bridges,  locks,  and 
junks,  fields  covered  with  plenty,  and  people  beyond 
calculation,  were  now  common  objcds. 
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Oq  tlie  30th  we  faw  a  "fleet  of  junks  ladfefi  with  tei 
for  the  Canton  market;  nor/was  it  an  unnatural,  or 
^ininterefting  obfervation  which  many  of  us  made,  that 
in  the  chance  of  commerce,  fome  of  their  cargoes  might 
ultimately  be  configned  to  our  own  country,  and  arrive 
there  before  us.        ' 

"  The  profpefts  around  us  were  now  conftantly  enli- 
vened by  pagodas  and  country  feats ;  fbme  of*  which 
were  adorned  with  beautiful  gardens,  and  others'  fur- 
rounded  with  the  fineft  orchards  we  had  ever  beheld. 

On  the  31ft  in  the  morning,  the  fleet  paflTed  through 
a  walled^  city,  where  the  vaft  number  of  junks  which, 
covered  its  canal,  juftify  the  opinion  of  its  extenfiv^ 
commerce.  In  its  neighbourhood  there  are  large  plan- 
tations of  tea  and  tobacC:6,  ilnd  the  next  morning  we 
pafied  feveral  fields  of  cotton,  which  to  \is  formed 'a 
pleafmg  and  novel  appearance. 

The  canal  became  much  more  expanded ;  and  on 
the  ad  of  November  we  reached  a  city  of  great  extent 
and  trade.  Several  canals  mjeet  here  ;  and  on  the  foufh 
ftde  of  it  is  a  bay,  communicating  with' the  Yellow  ri-* 
ver,  in  wliich  the  nobleft  fleets  of  Europe  might  ride. 

The  hills  in  the  vicinity  are  beautifully  green ;  their 
fummits  are  crowned  vAth  pagodasi  while  villas  and  gar- 
dens adorn  the  lower  dopes. 

Pafling  through  the  bay,  in  which  various  oppofite 
currents  meet,  we  foon  entered  the  river,  and  found 
ourfelves  again  embofomed  in  a-  rich  and  delightful 
country. 

.  Town  opened  on  our  enchanted  fcnfes  after  town ; 
and  no  words  can  convey  an  adequate  idea  of  the  pic- 
turefque  fcenery  that  furroynded  us. 
•  About  the  hour  of  dinner,  we  arrived  at  a  town  of 
unufual  magnitude  and  beauty,  through  which  the  river 
flowed  for  the  fpace  of  three  miles ;  the  houfes  were 
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uoiformly  built  of  brick>  varied  with  a  bluifh-coIauKd 
ftone,  ^nd  generally  rife  to  two  Aories  high. 

Here  we  received  the  military  honours  fo  often  men* 
tioned ;  and  indeed  it  may  in  general  be  obferved,  that 
there,  was  neither  town  nor  village  trough  which  w« 
paflfedy  that  had  not  its  mandarin  and  its  proportionate 
xinmber  of  guards  and  troops,  not  only  in  China,  but  alfo 
in  the  remote  and  lefs  populous  regions  of  Tartary. 

In  the  afternoon  we  anchored,  for  fome  time,  at 
^another  confiderable  town,  where  the  janks  ftopped  t^ 
take  in  a  fupply  of  wine.  This  town  is  fituated  ob  the 
fide  ef  a  large  lake,  which,  in  (bme  places,  was  di« 
vided  only  by  a  bank  from  the  river  cm  which  we  were 
falling. 

The  country  (bon  after- aflumed  a  fwmipy  appearance ; 
the  natural  confequenee  of  fo  many  rivers,  caiiab,  and 
lakes,  which  interfed  it,  and  promote  its  commeicial 
intercourfe. 

The  weather  was  cbld  and  the  mornings  fro(!by.  The 
climate,  unqueftionably,  is  afieSed  by  the  large  bodies 
ef  water  which  every  where  abound  in  this  part  "<£  ibe 
country.  We  now  underftood,  that  it  was  the  Yellow 
river  on  which  we  were  failing,  probaUy  fo  called  from 
fome  communications  with  the  Yellow  fea*  We  pafleS 
feveral  lakes,  and  on  the  3d  faw  a  number  of  fifliing- boats 
employed  in  their  vocations,  and  procured  from  them  a 
fmall  fiih,  about  the  fize  of  a  fprat,  but  in  flavour  and 
form  refembling  the  haddock.  On  the  oppofite  fide  of 
this  lake  we  difcovcred  a  very  large  city,  buih  with  a  dark- 
coloured  ftone,  and  roofed  with  tiles  of  the  fame  hue. 
This  place  appears  to  be  about  eight  miles  in  circumfe- 
rence ;  and  from  the  drefs  and  manners  of  its  inhabitants, 
we  could  eafily  determine  was  both  commercial  and  po- 
lite. At  the  extremity  of  the  wall  of  this  city  we 
our  anchor  for  the  night. 
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.  Next  day  we  .pafled  two  other  large  lakes ;  and  foon 
aftex  reached  the  town  of  Kiang-fou,  which  is  large 
and  walled.  A  mandarin  and  his  guards  appeared, 
to  give  the  cuftomary  falutes ;  and  at  each  end  of  the 
line  of  troops,  a  temporary  arch  was  ere£ted,  with  4 
platform  reaching  down  to  the  river,  very  elegantly 
adorvedy  to  afford  a  landing  to  the  Ambaflador,  (hould 
he  happen  to  be  difpofed  to  ftop.  At  a  fmall  diilance 
tents  were  pitched^  in  the  center  of  which  was  the 
mandarin's  pavilion,  where  a  collation  was  ready  for  the 
entertainment  of  his  Excellency  and  the  mandarins  in 
X)ur  fleet.  But  the  order  of  the  voyage  prevented  them 
from  accepting  this  tribute  of  hofpitality  and  politenefs# 
'  Beyond  this,  we  came  to  another  large  town  of  fu- 
perior  beauty,  where  we  ftopped  to  receive  a  fupply  of 
provifions,  aild  to  be  furnifhed  with  men  to  tow  the 
junks.  Here  we  were  gratified  with  the  fight  of  a 
number  of  fine  women,  whofe  features  were  beautiful 
and  complexions  uncommonly  fair. 

In  the  afternoon  we  pafled  a  town  which  could  not  be 
lefs  than  <iine  miles  in  circumference.  The  walls  are  of 
iasmcnk  height,  and  feem  to  oe  ancient.  Seve^-al  hun- 
dreds at  junks  were  moored  along  its  wharfs* 

On  the  5th  we  entered  a  large  lake,  adorned  with 
«  variety  of  beautif^il  iilands ;  the  moft  confiderable  of 
them  contains  the  palace  of  a  mandarin,  with  moil 
islegant  fummer-houfes,  plantations,  and  gardens ;  here 
alfo  a  lofty  rock  rof^  amid  the  trees,  and  fupported  on 
its  top  a  &tely  pagoda. 

We  (boil  entered  another  river,  whofe  banks  became 
highly  pidurefque,  on  which,  and  the  adjoining  heights, 
we  faw  a  variety  of  villas,  with  gilt  pyramids  ridng  from 
the  roofs,  which  gave  them  the  appearance  of  Gothic 
archite&are. 
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At  the  city  of  Mec-you-mee-awng  we  flopped  t« 
take  in  the  cudomary  fupply  of  provifions.  Nature 
feqins  to  have  formed  this  place  for  the  purpofes  of  na- 
vigation and  commerce,  and  rural  beauty  to  have  fixed 
her  refidence  in  its  vicinity. 

Another  objeft  here  prefented  itfelf  of  a  very  difTerent 
nature,  and  which,  by  its  contraft,  acquired  additional 
importance.  A  body  of  foldiers  were  drawn  up  on  an 
efplanade,  the  line  of  which  extended  near  a  mile ;  they 
were  divided. into  companies  didinguiihed  by  the  variety 
of  their  uniforms,  which,  together  with  the  number  and 
colours  of  their  ftandards,  offered  a  very  beautifuf 
fpeftacle. 

No  other  objeft,  fot  a  confiderable  time,  attracted 
our  notice,  except  a  fmall  dock-yard  foi:  building  junks|, 
cnclofcd  in  a  fine  grove,  which  formed  a  pleafing  and 
piflurcfquc  fccne. 

The  river  now  appeared  to  be  proceeding  boldly  on 
into  a  rich,  fertile  country,  but  of  more  unequal  fin-face 
than  any  we  had  yet  feen ;  when,  by  an  unexpefted 
meander,  it  brought  us  back  to  the  city.  Here  wie  pafled 
through  another  large  bridge,  near  a  circular  ballion 
which  commanded,  by  its  battery,  evfery  direftion  of  the 
river. 

On  another  turn  of  the  ftream  we  difcovered  a  very 
fine  hill  before  us,  the  fummft  of  which  is  crowned 
with  a  magnificent -pagoda,  and  the  declivities  beautified 
with  all  the  decoration  that  could  bfe  conftrred  by  beau- 
tiful gardens  and  elegant  building^.  At  the  foof  of  this 
elevated  fpot  are  two  ftone  gateways,  which  open  to  a 
walk  that  winds  gradually  up  the  hill  to  the  pagoda. 

This  hill  appears  to  form  a  part  of  the  gardens  be- 
longing to  the  mandarin,  whofe  palace  is  fituated  on  the 
banks  of  the  river,  froni  whence  a  broad  flight  of  ftep^ 
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aicends  fo.the  gate  of  the  outer  court.     This  edHice,  iir 
its  fize  and  appearance,   is  fuited  to  the  dignity  of  its- 
pofleflbr,  and,  like  other  buildings  of  the  fame  kind  and: 
character  in  China,  is  perfedly  uniform  in  all  its  parts* 
The  body  of  the  houfe  rifes  to  three  (lories,  and  ther 
wings  are  diminiflied  to  two«     A  paved  court  occupied' 
a  large  fpace  in  the  front ;  and  the  whole  is  enclofed  by 
a  wall,    including  a  large  garden,  that  extendi  to  .thr 
beautiful  hill,  of  which  a  very  inadequate  (ketch  ha» 
been  already  given. 

The  country  continued  to  make  advances  in  beauty  ; 
fields  full  of  fertility,  with  their  (hady  enclofures ;  farms 
embofomed  in  orchards  ;  villas,  and  their  gardens,  we 
had  long  been  accuftomed  to  behold,  but  now  a  moun- 
tain rofc  before  us,  not  rugged  and  barren,  but  verdant 
to  its  very  top  ;  while  innuni^rable  herds  of  cattle,  and 
flocks  of  (beep,  adorned  its  (loping  paftures. 

Another  to^yn  foon  fucceeded,  aiid  to  that  a  lake,  fur- 
rounded  by  hills  of  the  fame  kind,  and  covered  with 
flieep  and  cattle.  From  this  delightful  fituation  we  palTed 
through  a  lock>  and  between  a  draw-bridge  into  a  canaly 
that  divides  another  large  commercial  town*  Here  we 
obferved  a  brick-kiln,  and  a  pile  of  bricks  juft  made ) 
the  materials  of  which  appeared  to  be  a  kind  of  fand, 
mixed  up  with  the  mud  of  the  river  ;  the  kiln  it(elf  was 
built  with  the  lame  materials,,  in  the  form  of  a  pyramid* 

In  the  evening  we  pa(red  a  large  walled  city,  appa-^ 
rently  fimilar  to  thofe  we  had  before  (een,  and  feveral 
pagodas  being  illuminated,  in  honour  of  the  Amba(radoc 
and  mandarins,  had  a  very  plealing  appearance  amid  the 
gloom  of  night.     ^ 

The  Chinefe  houfes  are  not  only  varied  in  their  ftile 
and  decorations,  but  even  the  towns  are  in  fome  meafure 
jooarked  by  the  colour  of  the  materials  of  which  they 
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aie  fattQt.  Oft  the  6A  of  November  we  entered  a  tavtm 
of  a  moft  difmal  hue  ;  it  was  whdHy  eteAed  of  black 
bricks  and-  as  the  boufes  weie'  more  lofty  thair  tbofe 
gtnerallj  feea  in  this  country,  bemg  none  lefs  than  two 
and  many  four  Aories  high,  its  peculiar  charader  made 
the  ftronger  impreiSoD  on  our  minds. 

We  paiied  a  ftcme  bridge  of  three  arches,  and  foon 
after  leached  the  mandarines  palace ;  a  ftone  building  of 
fingubur  architedure.  On  each  fide  of  the  principal  gate 
are  two  lofty  walls  painted  red,  to  prevent  the  building 
from  being  feen  but  in  a  front  view.  The  gateway  is 
anriched  with  fculpture,  and  the  ulual  accompaniments 
of  Chinefe  cliaraders*;  it  is  of  ftone,  and  fupports  an 
apartment.  The  houfe  itfelf  is  painted.of  different  co^ 
lours,  with  a  ftone  gallery  in  front,  and  covered  with  k 
foof  of  the  fame  material. 

The  mandarin  who  refided  here  had  caufed  a  tempo^ 
rary  ftage,  or  platform,  to  be  ereAed,  from  the  palace 
to  the  fide  of  the  river,  in  cafe  the  Ambaifador,  and  the 
mandarins,  fliould  find  it  convenient  to  land.  The  roof 
of  this  building  was  covered  with  filk  of  various  colours, 
a  number  of  lamps  fancifully  adorned  with  gauze  and 
ribands  were  fufpended  from  it,  and  the  floor  was  co-^ 
'vered  with  a  fine,  variegated  matting.  He  had  alfo 
caufed  a  large  fcreen,  or  curtain,  of  this  matting,  to  be 
fixed  on  the  oppofite  fide  of  the  water,  for  die  purpofe 
of  hiding  fome  ruinous  buildings,  that  would  otherwife 
have  difgraced  the  gay  piAure  he  had  cont;rived  by  therr 
deformity. 

The  foldiers  under  the  ccMimand  of  this  aaandarin 
were  of  a  different  appearance  from  any  We  hkd  feen,  at 
they  wore  red  hats  with  a  very  high  and  pointed  crown  i 
On  the  fide  of  which  was  a  brafs  platei  that  appeared  to 
be  fattened  with  yellow  ribands. 


"♦ 
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Of  the  elegant  hofpitality  of  this  mandarin  we  weie 
not  allowed  to  partake,*  by  the  circumflance  <)f  iNir 
voyage, 

A  fuccefHon  of  towns,  locks,  bridges,  and  pagodas, 
iftppeared  In  rapid  fucccflion  for  fome  hours^  and  in  the 
afternoon  we  faw  a  very  large  country  refideace  at  fome 
d!ftance,  with  a  lofty  pagoda  rifing,  as  it  perfpec- 
rively  appeared,  from  the  center  of  it.  The  tower  termi- 
nated in  a  cupola,  with  a  fpiral  ornament  rifingfrom  th^ 
top,  crowned  with  a  ball,  from  each  fide  of  which  a 
chain  hung  down,  till  it  touched  the  upper  ftoiy  of  thf 
bufldi^g. 

After  pailing  this  ftrufiure,  the  banks  of  the  rivet 
were,  for  a  confiderafole  diftaace,  fo  high  as  to  obfcure 
all  view  of  the  adjacent  country. 

In  conJOsquence  of  a  complaint  againft  fome  of  th« 
f:aptains  of  the  junks,  for  embexzlemenft  of  proviGons, 
the  grand  mandarin  inftituted  an  inquiry  after  th^  fleet 
came  to  an  anchor  this  evening  ;  and  being  convinced  of 
the  truth  of  the  charge,  fentenced  the  culprits  to  be  baf- 
tinadoed  or  bambooed,  which  was  immediately  carried 
Into  execution. 

In  the  courfe  pf  the  next  day,  we  had  a  tranfient  view 
of  Chineft  hufbandry,  in  the  praSical  parts  pf  digging, 
manuring,  and  ploughing;  and  froni  the  aukward 
implemexits  employed,  our  admiration  of  the  fertility 
of  the  country,  and  the  labour  qf  the  natives  was  in« 
creafed. 

We  pafled  another  town,  the  houfes  of  which  were 
covered  with  plaifter,  and  many  of  them  three  ftories 
high,  and  painted  black.  At  the  entrance  and  the  extre- 
ipity  of  this  place  of  darknefs,  which  is  very  large,  we 
failed  under  a  noble  arch.  We  foon  reached  'another 
|9wn  of  the  fame  defcription,  where  many  of  the  houfc^ 
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]^oj.e3ed  over  the  xiver>  aad  here  our  jtmks  were  tomti 
by  ]l>oats. 

So  various  were  the  features  of  the  river,  and  fo  fxc- 
^u^nt  was  the  iiUerfedion  of  caiujbs,  that  we  were  ofitea 
%\  a  lofsr  to  afce.rtain  whether  we  were  filing  on  the  £br« 
tier  or  the  I^t^r.  This,  however^  is  of  littl^  impor* 
tance,  ^s  the.  general  outline  of  the  country  has  beea 
fai^fully  delineatedi  though  to  catch  every  obje£L  would 
biye  be^n  impoiSble. 

.  A$.it  was  intended  to  forward  the  heavy  baggaige  from 
lioang'tchew  to  Chufan,  in  order  to  its  being  conveyed 
by  fea  to  Canton,  arrangements  were  made  for  this  pu^-* 
po'ib.  A  jpartyof  the  gentlemen  of  the  embafiy,  and  (er* 
ytrntSt  were  tp^accompany  it,  and  the  AmbafTador  and  tha 
remainder  were  to  proceed  over  land^  with  only  abfblute 
fwicegaries,  j  ,    ' 

,  The  couptFy  (Ijill  continued  the  faaie  for  foiae  dif-. 
.tMice,  but  at  Ie^l\;  became  .more  unequal ;  towns  aod 
\ulbgd*  .vofe  ia.conftant  fucceffion,  and  the  pagodas  on 
ihe:  heights  (eemed  to  multiply.  On  the  9th  the  fleet 
jM^. ordered  to  anchor  in  the  open  .country  near  the 
fliore,  when  Van-Tadge-In,  the  grand  mandarin,,  vifited 
^yqr,y  junk,  the^  owners  of  which  'he  briefly  examined, 
and  then  ordered  them  to  ftiffer  the  punifliment  of  the 
bamboo.  Their  crime  we  could  never  le^rn. 
^  *  Faffing  fev^ral  plantations  of  tallow  trees,  we  arrived 
^ttHoang-tchew,  on  the  afteJ'noon  of  the  iQth,  when 
the  junks  were  all  faflened  togethv,  and  every  .per- 
fon  belonging  to  the  fuite  exprefsly  forbid  to  land  on  any 
account.  Indeedy  a  body  of  Chinefe  (bidiers  pitched 
their  teots  oppofite  us,  as  if  to  awe  n|s  into  compliance. 
During  the  time  we  lay  here,  no  circumflance  hap- 
pened worthy  of  being  recorded.  The  mandarin  of 
Hoang-tchew,  who  had  accompanied  us  from  Pe-kin, 
took    his    leave  of  us ;    he  was  a   fuperior    to    Van- 
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Tadge^Iiiy  and  had  of  courfe  afliimed  the  fupreme  di« 
t^ftion  during  this  part  of  our  voyage. 

The  heavy  haggage,  which  was  to  be  fent  to  Chufan, 
being  feparated  fr®m  the  light  articles  wc  were  to  carry 
with  us  to  Canton,  Colonel  Benfon,  Captain  Mackin- 
tothf  and  party,  fet  off  to  join  the  Hindoftan  at  Chufan, 
on  the  5th  day  after  our  arrival ;  and  the  fame  day  we  alio 
left  Hoang-tchew,  after  the  Ambaflador  had  diftributed 
ten  dollars  to  the  owner  of  each  junk,  for  their  refpec* 
tive  crews.  _ 

The  Ambaflador)  accompanied  by  his  retinue^  pro- 
ceeded on  the  14th  of  November  for  the  Green  river, 
where  we  were  again  to  embark  in  fmaller  junks.  On 
pafling  the  city  gates,  the  embafly  received  the  cuflomary 
falute.  Between  the  two  rivers,  the  diftance  could  not 
be  lefs  than  feven  miles,  and  the  whole  fpace  was  co- 
vered by  the  city  and  fuburbs,  and  lined  with  foldiers, 
who  fecured  us  from  the  preflTure  of  an  innumerable  mul- 
titude  of  people>  who  crowded  to  fee  us.  The  (Ireets 
^re  narrow,  but  well  paved,  the  houfes  two  and  three 
Hories  high,  and  the  magnificence  of  the  (hops  was  be«> 
yond  any  thing  we  had  hitherto  fecn.  In  commerce 
and  population,  Hoang-tchew  is  a  city  of  the  firft  niag- 
nitude. 

At  noon  we  t-eached  the  Green  river,  where  the  Am- 
baflador was  received  with  military  honours.  The  troops 
were  armed  with  helmets,  and  made  with  their  accompa- 
niments'a  fplendid  appearance. 

A  triumphal  arch,  with  a  platform  defcending  to  the 
Ambaflador's  junk,  had  been  ereded  for  the  occafion. 
Our  embarkation  was  attended  by  a  concourfe  of  people, 
great  beyond,  defcription.  Some  were  mounted  on  buf- 
faloesy  which  animal  carried  feveral  at  a  time  on  its 
back,  and  appeared  very  docile ;  others  were  in  carts, 
drawn  by  the  fame  animal. 

'     N  2 
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Our  junks  were  fmall,  but  very  neatly  fitted  up,  amrf 
6ur  voyage  was  continued  between  ranges  of  mountainsr 
prefenting  the  nwft  romantic  fcenery.  The  vallies  were 
covered  with  taUow  and  mdlberry  trees :  the  fonner  of 
which  ii  remarkably  beautiful. 

The  rhrer  on  which  we  now  failed,  was^  at  a'm^ium/ 
about  three  feet  deep :  thie  water  has  a  green  caft,  and 
the  bottom  is  gravelly. 

In  the  evening  of  the  15th,  we  faw  the  city  of  Zan- 
guoa^  which  made  a  moft  brilliant  appearance  with  its 
illuminations,  and  the  efled  was  increafed  by  nume- 
rods  bodies  of  foldiefs  ranged  al^ong  the  banks  of  die 
river,  with  paper  lanterns^ 

N«xt  day  we  pafled  leveral  ftdne  pagodsis  ;  the  features 
of  the  coumry  through  which  we  farled,  were  flill  mons- 
tainous  and  pidurefque,  prefenting  oftdA  plantations  of 
fallow  and  mulberry  trees ;  and  the  forts  and  falutes  became 
fo  frecfuenty  that  they  gre;^  abfolutely  trrefome.  Indeed^ 
fo  much  military  honour  was  paid  to  the  embaily,  that 
the  falutes  could  only  be  compared  to  a  train  of  wiM-fiic 
laid  from  Hoang-tchew  to  Canton,  and  contkiuaHy  ex^ 
ploding  as  we  proceeded. 

About  three  oVlock  in  the  morning  of  the  i^th,  we 
were  awakened  by  a  difcharge  of  artillery ;  we  peiceive(iy 
by  the  number  of  lanterns,  that  a  large  body  of  foMieri^ 
were  drawn  up  on  the  fhore :  a  lighted  torch  wa^  fixed 
to  thecarritige  of  every  gun^  and  the  be^er  of  each  ffamd 
of  colours  was  diftmguifhed  by  a  flambeau>  which 
gave  new  brilHrance  and  eSe6l  to  this  military  illuinf- 
nation^ 

In  an  early  part  of  thx^  afternoon  1  the  fleet  anchored 
oppofite  a  fmaU,  but  very  neat  town,  and,  i)>a  Aoit 
time,  the  coftduiSitig  mandarin  viiited  the  jiil^Si  and 
diftributed  to  the  vrtiole  of  the  Ambkflkdor's  train,  ac- 
cordii^  to  their  rank,  preicQts  of  perfiimea^  fans,  'vBg^ 
rial  tea,  and  naakoMv 
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iSh  the  i8thy  the'  country  changed  to  a  fine  cham^ 
jiaigni  in  which  numerous  villages  rofe  amidft  plan-^ 
tetions  of  tallow  and  mulberry-trees.  This  day  we 
t>a(red  a  group  of  water-mills,  all  turned  by  a  fmall 
tut  from  the  riyer,  flowing  in  a  circular  direction. 
Thefe  appeared  to  -be  dh  the  European  conftiiidion^ 
iind,  as  w(f  underftood,  were  employed  in  threihing 
rice. 

TKc'  provifloni  which  we  now  received,  though  by  na 
itl^aii^'  AeScknt  in  quantity,  were  far  inferior  in  quality 
to  thofe  We  fcad  been  accuftomed  to  receive  in  the  former 
J)?rt  of  our  journey  ;  this  defefl  we  were  given  to  under- 
ftand  arofe  from  the  nature  of  thcT  country,  rather  than 
from  any  inattention  to  the  convfort  and  convenience  of 
the  embaiTy^  Indeed,  there  could  be  no  reafon  to  fuppofe 
that  the  Emperor  had  not  even  been  anxious  te  render  our 
departure  from  his  kingdom  as  agreeable  as  refpedi  and 
vxterior  honour  could  make  it. 

The  following  day  the  banks  of  the  river  refumed  the 
tifual  appearance,  and  long  ranges  of  mountains  role  into 
the  horison^ 

The  2Cth  brought  u$  to  a  large  and  beautiful  town, 
^here  we  were  again  to  difembark.  The  fcenery  hero 
might  have  advantageoufly  employed  the  warmeft  penciL 
The  river  fbnned  a  central  objeS  ;  on  one  fide  was  the 
town,  with  its  appropriate  circumftances,  and  a  military 
encampment  in  front,  with  all  its  gaudy  enfigns  ;  on  the 
other  fide  lofty  perpendicular  hills  bounded  the  view  in 
the  moft  fublime  ftile^ 

Haviiig  difembarked,  we  proceeded  next  day  by  land^ 
fome  in  paladkins,  others  in  fedans  and  bamboo  chairs, 
or  on  iRSrfebacky  as  their  fancy  led  them,  for  the  attend* 
:aitf  mandarin  always  cpnfulted  us  on  the  mode  in  whicK 
.we  wiifaed  to  travel,  and  as  far  as  poffible  accommodated 
•(•     We  foon  reached  the  city  of  Chanfoiyeng,  where 

a 
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the  Ambaflador  was  receivi6d  with  due  diftin£lion«  The 
ftreets  of  this  city  are  narrowi  and  the  (hops  which  lin« 
t>oth  fides  of  the  ftreets>  are  in  the  ufual  fiile  of  Chiaefe 
brder  and  fplendour*  Leaving  this,  we  pafled  another 
walled  city^  and  feveral  ylllages>  aud  arrived  at  the  city 
of  Yoofaun,  where  we  were  again  to  embark  early  in 
the  afternoon  ;  here  we  drank  of  tea  at  the  palace  of  the 
mandarin^  and  having  (lowed  the  baggage  on  board  ano- 
ther fleet'of  junks^  provided  for  our  accommodation,  we 
went  on  board,  anxious  to  proceed  on  our  voyage^ 
which  on  account  of  a  heavy  rain>  we  could  not  do  till 
the  23d. 

On  the  morning  of  the  a4th  of  November,  we  found 
Durfelves  before  the  city  of  Mammenoa.  The  river  now 
tan  between  enormous  malTes  of  loofe  (lone,  without  .any 
continuity  or  connexion,  exhibiting  the  appeanmce  of 
having  been  fubje£led  to  fome  convulfion  of  nature. 
Some  of  thefe  huge  (lones  had  been  excavated  into  dwel- 
lings, and  every  interdice  between  them  was  occupied 
by  gardens,  and  their  attendant  buildings^  This  ftu- 
pendous  fcenery  continued  for  feveral  miles;  it  was 
grand,  perhaps  unique  in  itfelf ;  and  where  it  admitted 
of  views  into  the  more  diftant  country^  it  produced  a  moft 
delightful  pifiure. 

We  reached  the  city  of  Hoa-quod  in  the  afternoon, 
wherej  much  to  our  fatisfadion,  we  found  larger  junks 
ready  to  receive  us.  The  mandarin  of  the  place  politely 
fent  a  variety  of  fruits  and  confedionary  for  the  ufe  of 
every  junkj  except  that  which  contained  the  fpldiersi 
The  country  through  which  we  paiTed  was  rich  and  fertile^ 
a  few  red  rocks  occafionally  broke  the  level  of  {he  fcene^ 
and  a  number  of  rice  mills  were  at  work.  • 

The  fog  was  fp  thick  on  the  itiorning  of  the  26th,  ai 
to  obfcure  the  country  ;    about  noon  it  difperfed,  aad 
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the  eye  ranged  over  a  fevel  extent  of  rice  fieldb>  interfedf  4 
with  villas  and  gardens. 

Our  provifions  had  for  fome  time  been  very  indiffer- 
ent, not  from  negkift,  but  the  nature  of  the  country.  Jn 
proportion  as  >ye  fared  worfe,  our  Chinefe  junk-mei^ 
fared  better ;  they  received  not  only  our  fupeffluity,  but 
fome^imes  almoft  the  whole. 

The  27th  prefented  a.  novel  fcene,  a  yillage  entirely 
built  of  mud|  with  inhabitants  as  wx^t^rhed  in  appearance 
^  their  habitations  were  n^ean.  For  tfai^  light  w^  were 
unable  to  account,  in  a  part  of  the  country  where  the  in<- 
habitants  feemed  induftrious,  and  the  earth,  fertile »  We 
this  day  received  from  the  mandarin  prpfei^ts  q|,  cuddies  x)f 
tea  for  every  perfon  in  the  finite*  . ,     ,.    .    .     . 

On  the  28th  the  river  aflumed  a  formidable  bjeadth^ 
md  as  thp  wind  vi^as  high,  the  waves  and  luf f  refembled 
thofe  of  the  fea.  We  continudl  through  the  day  to  pa(3 
numbers  of  fiihingbpats^  which  feryed  to  vary  the  nay^- 
^tion  of  the  ftream.  .  / 

In  the  afternoon  of.  this  day  w^  pafled  tbje  city  jOif 
Tyaung-flii-fennau,  which,  for  extent  and  the  advantages 
of  fituation,  unqucftionably  deferves  to  be  reckoned  onp 
pf  the  firft  in  China.  Not  lefs  than  a  thoufand  junks  lay 
at  anchor  before  it*  It  is  built  near  the  conHux  of  fer 
vcral  rivers,  and  enjoys  a  mod  extenfive  commerce  ;  the 
grand  mandarin  of  this  city  paid  a  viitt  to  his  Excellency 
on  board  his  jynk^  and  made  a  variety  of  prefents  in 
filk>  porcelain,  fcarlet  cotton,  coloured  fluffs,  tea,  and 
elegant  fmelling  bottles. 

The  only  noyelty  that  prefented  itfelf  in  the  courfe  of 
pur  voyage  on  the  29th,  was  a  village  built  with  blue 
bricks,  and  covered  with  tiles  of  the  fame  colour.  Ci- 
ties,  pagodas,  and  the  palaces  of  mandarins  were  now 
become  familiar  objeds^  but  prefented  nothing  new,  anc( 
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^tfaoat  this  defcriptton  would  be  tedious,  and  the  reader 
vfill  perhaps  fay  we  have  already  been  tea  minute. 

We  paffed  two  brick  kilns  and  furrounding  villages, 
and  the  following  day  we  pafled  a  city  lying  amid  beau- 
tiful meadows  and  orcbardSf  about  two  miles  diftance 
from  the  river.  Beyond  this  the  profped  became  as  de- 
lightful as  fancy  can  conceive.  Mountains  rofc  into 
the  horizon,  forefts  waved  oji  the  dopes,  and  flocks  and 
f^rds  covered  the  vaks. 

Numerous  cities  ;md  villages  lin^d  the  banks  of  the 
river^  which  now  expanded  to  ^  great  breadth,  and 
as  the  wind  View '  frtQi,  the  junks  fometimes  appeare4 
CO.  us  in  danger  of  being  overfed  At  this  time  the 
thermometer  had  funk  tp  forty,  and  the  fields  were  cot 
▼ercd  with  firoft, 

It  has  been  remarked  before,  that  there  are  no  publi<; 
eemeteiieS|  except  in  the  vicinity  of  populous  places. 
Hence  the  country  becofnps  a  M^ontinued  bufial  ground. 
Which  ever  way  we  turned  our  eyes,  fome  trophy  of 
^ath  appeared,  and  th|^  degree  of  embellifhment  it  had 
received,  marked  the  rank  of  the  deceafed.  Indeed,  i^ 
is  not  unufual  for  the  Chinefe  to  ere<9:  their  funeral  mo- 
numents  in  their  life-time,  and  a^  the  choice  of  fitua- 
tion  is  free^  many  of  them  become  pidurefcjue  ob- 
jefts. 

On  the  I  ft  of  December,  after  pafllng  Taung-faung- 
tu,  we  failed  by  the  town  of  Saunt-y-tawn,  where  fe- 
veral  fuperb  pagodas  rofe  above  the  furrounding  groves. 
Numerous  timber  yards  occupied  the  banks  of  the  r^ver^ 
and  a  large  quantity  of  timber  was  immerfed  in  the 
ftream,  which,  as  we  were  told,  was  in  a  ftate  of  prepa- 
ration for  the  building  of  junks,  the  principal  bufinefsof 
the  place. 

We  were  this  day  faluted  with  more  than  ufual  hqr 
qour  by  the  fort  of  May-taun-go,  which  wc  paflfed  ;  ^ 
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likewifedid  a  ftately  pagoda  on  the  oppofite  fide  of  the 
river.  The  cities  of  Loo  Dichean,  Morriun  Dew,  and 
Chic-a-fou,  which  we  now  approached,  all  lie  contigu- 
ous to  each  other,  and  art  and  nature  have  united  their 
cflfbrts  to  increafe  the  beauty  of  this  charming  vicinity. 
At  a  diftance  we  obferved  vaft  colunms  of  finoke^ 
which  rofe,  as  we  were  informed,  from  a  porcelain  ma- 
Aufadory. 

In  the  evening  we  reached  the  city  of  Chinga-fbu. 
Here  illuminations,  which  were  peculiarly  brilliant,  the 
firing  of  rockets  and  of  artillery,  took  place  in  honour 
of  the  Ambaflador.  We  received  alfo  a  prefent  of  fruit 
and  confectionary  from  the  mandarin  of  the  place« 

To  note  every  objed  which  arretted  and  pleafed  thm 
eye  of  the  traveller^  would  fatigue  the  reader  without  in- 
forming him.  Every  bend  of  the  river  opened  a  new 
profpeA  that  gratified  the  fight,  to  which  no  defcription, 
however  vivid,  can  do  juftice.  The  feafon  of  the  year 
was  now  the  moft  unpropitious  for  landfcape  beauty,  yet 
the  charms  of  nature,  intermixed  with  the  veftiges  of 
art,  imparted  fucceflive  impulfes  of  delight. 

On  the  2d  of  December  we  paflfed  the  city  of  Fic-cho- 
jeunau,  embofomed  in  plantations  of  trees.  From  its 
apparent  population,  and  the  number  of  junks  employed 
in  its  commerce,  it  appeared  evidently  to  be  ranked  in 
the  firft  clafs  of  Chinefe  towns. 

The  next  day  we  had  a  view  of  feme  beautiful  ruins  of 
an  ancient  building,  the  original  deftination  of  which  we 
could  not  difcover,  but  from  the  remains  {1111  vifiblcj'we 
concluded  it  muft  have  once  been  a  work  of  no  common 
magnificence,  and  it  was  in  all  probability  a  temple. 

In  this  part  of  the  empire  fituation  feems  to  be  duly 
appreciated.  The  villas  of  the  mandarins,  the  pagodas, 
and  even  fume  of  the  private  dwellings,  are  erected  with 
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a  difcriminating  attention  to  the  circumftances  of  the 
place,  and  the  beauty  of  the  fcenery. 

We  obferved  numbers  of  fiftiermen  employed  in  their 
vocation  with  rods  and  lines.  In  lakes  and  large  rivers, 
the  fame  kind  of  bait  is  frequently  ufed  as  at  fea*  Nets, 
too,  arc  in  very  common  ufe.  In  fome  places  bamboo 
canes,  fupporting  a  curtain  of  ftrong  gauze,  arc  placed 
acrofs  the  ftreams,  and  then  the  fifh  being  allured  to  the 
fpot  by  bails,  are  caught  in  nets  with  great  fuccefs. 

On  inquiry,  wc  found  that  the  rights  of  fifliery,  as  in 
Europe,  are  private  property.  In  thofe  rivers  we  naii- 
gated,  a  kind  of  whiting  and  trout  were  the  moft  plenti- 
ful ;  thefe  are  fold  to  the  crews  of  the  junks,  and  the  dcr 
mand  for  them  is  very  great. 

But  the  moft  extraordinary  mode  of  fifhlng  in  this 
country  is  by  birds  trained  for  that  purpofe.  Nor  are 
bawks  or  hounds  more  fagacious  in  the  purfuit  of  their 
prey,  of  more  certain  in  obtaining  it,  thaft  thefe  birds. 
The  Chinefe  call  them  Looau  ;  they  are  about  the  fize 
of  a  goofe,  with  grey  plumage,  webbed  feet,  and  have  a 
long  and  very  flender  bill,  that  is  crooked  at  the  point. 
This  aquatic  fowl,  when  in  its  wild  ftate,  has  nothing 
uncommon  in  its  appearance,  nor  does  it  differ  from 
cthei:  \)\tds  whom  nature  has  appointed  to  live  on  the 
"^ater.  It  makes  its  neft  among  the  reeds  of  the  {hore» 
or  in  the  hollows  of  crags,  or  where  an  ifland  offers  its 
ihclter  or  protedion.  Its  faculty  of  diving,  or  remaining 
lender  water,  is  not  more  extraordinary  than  many  other 
fowl  that  prey  upon  fifh ;  but  the  moft  wonderful  cir- 
cumftance  is  the  docility  of  thpfe  birds  in  employing 
their  natural  inftindive  powers,  at  the  cpmmand  of  the 
fifhermen  who  pofTefs  th^iii,  in  the  fame  manner  as  the 
hound,  the  fpaniel,  or  the  pointer,  fubmit  their  rcfpe<- 
tivc  fagacity  to  the  huntfman,  oy  the  gunper. 
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The  number  of  thefe  birds  in  a  boat  ztt  proportioned 
to  the  fize  of  it.  At  a  certain  fignal  they  rufh  into  the 
*water,  and  dive  after  the  fifh  ;  and  the  moment  they  have 
feized  the  prey,  they  fly  with  it  to  their  boat ;  and  how-^ 
€ver  numerous  thefe  veflels  may  be,  thefe  fagacious  birds 
invariably  return  to  their  own  mafters^  and  amidft  the 
throng  of  iifliing  junks  which  are  fometim^s  aflembled  on 
thefe  occafions>  they  never  fail  to  diftinguifh  that  to 
which  they  belongs  When  the  fifli  are  in  great  plenty, 
thefe  purveyors  will  foon  fill  a  boat  with  them  ;  and  will 
fometimes  be  feen  flying  along  with  a  fifh  of  fuch  fize, 
as  to  mfke  the  beholder  fufpe£l  his  organs  of  vifion* 
The  Chinefe  repeatedly  aflerted  to  us,  that  when  one  of 
them  happens  to  have  taken  a  fifli  which  is  too  bulky  for 
the  management  of  a  iingle  fowl,  the  reft  will  immediatelj^ 
afford  their  afliftance.  But  while  they  are  thus  labour- 
ing for  their  mafters,  they  are  prevented  from  paying  any 
attention  to  themielves,  by  a  ring  which  is  pafled  round 
their  necks,  and  is  fo  contrived  as  to  fruftrate  any  attempt 
to  fwallow  the  leaft  morfel  of  what  they  take. 

We  alfo  faw  another  fifhing  party,  which  Confifted  of 
at  leaft  thirty  iiftiermeny  feated  like  fo  m^ny  taylors  on  a 
wide  board,  fupported  by  props  in  the  river,  where  they 
were  anglings  There  was  another  groupe  of  thefe  peo- 
ple near  the  ihore,  who  had  embanked  a  part  of  the 
river  with  fand^  where,  by  raking  the  bottom  with  a 
kind  of  fliovel,  they  caught  large  quantities  of  flirimps 
and  other  ftiell  ii(h. 

.  Early  in  the  afternoon  we  anchored  before  the  city  of 
Vang-on-chean,  where  the  AinbaflTador  received  a  vifit 
from  the  mandarin,  and  where  we  ftaid  about  two.  hours  ; 
this  place  occupies  a  confiderable  fpace  ;  dn  one  fide  it  i$ 
founded  by  the  river,  and  on  the  other  by  a  range  of  bigh^ 
f)ountains. 

0% 
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A  fucceifiim  of  towns  aad  villages  enlivened  our  voyage 
during  the  fucceeding  day.  The  features  of  the  country 
became  craggy  and  elevated  into  bills  ;  but  fertility,  m 
every  poflible  fituation,  fhewed  the  labour  of  diligent 
cultivation. 

The  appearance  of  indigence  is  by  no  mean$  common 
in  China,  but  this  day  we  obferved  a  clufter  of  cottages 
meanly  conftru&ed  of  logs  of  wood,  and  indicating  in« 
tprnal  wretchednefi^i  but  the  eye  had  not  leifure  to  give 
them  more  than  a  glance  of  commiferation,  fo  very  allu* 
ring  were  the  charms  of  the  furrounding  country,  of 
which  the  pencil  of  a  mader  might  communicate  fome 
general  idea,  but  it  is  not  in  flie  power  of  language  to 
convey  any  corred  image  even  of  the  individual  objeds, 
much  lefs  of  the  pi£lurc  formed  by  the  combination  of 
them*  When  we  fay  that  -wc  faw  forefts,  gardens, 
mountains,  vallies,  palaces,  cottages,  cities,  villages* 
pagodas,  and  mills,  with  a  variety  of  fubordinate,  but 
heightening  circumftances,  in  one  view,  we  certainly 
inform  the  reader  of  the  conftituent  parts  of  the  profpefi; 
but  to  give  him  any  proper  ideas  of  their  afiual  arrange- 
ment and  relative  fituation ;  of  their  proportions  and 
contraft ;  of  their  general  diftance  from  the  eye,  and 
comparative  diftance  from  each  other,  is  beyond  any  ex- 
ertion of  defcription. 

On  the  5th  the  river  became  very  fhoally,  and  we  an- 
chored before  dark  to  avoid  the  dangers  of  fuch  a  naviga- 
tion, Thi^  day  we  pailed  the  city  of  Yoo-jen-nau, 
iituated  at  the  bottom  of  a  lofty  mountain.  Here  we 
found  that  the  river  on  which  we  had  failed,  communi- 
cated with  another  of  equal  magnitude*  The  pofltion 
of  a  city,  at  the  conflux  of  two  large  rivers,  readily 
points  out  its  convenience  for  trade. 

Leaving  this  place,  the  ftream  was  divided  intd 
two  ilreams  by  a  beautiful  iflct,  in  which  the  manda^ 
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Tin  had  an  elegant  feat,  probably  for  his  occafibnal  re-* 
tirement. 

In  the  evening,  the  city  of  Kaung-joo-fou  prefcntedf 
the  moft  brilliant  nodurnal  illumination  we  had  hitherto 
feen ;  and  this  ■complimentary  attention  was  heightened 
by  a  prefent  of  fruits  and  confedionary  from  the  man^ 
darin«     ' 

In  our  paflage  down  the  river,  on  the  6th  of  Decern-- 
bcr,  we  obferved  a  number  of  machines,  with  which 
the  Chinefe  water  their  grounds.  They  confift  of  a 
wheel  of  bamboo,  turned  by  a  ftream,  which  throw- 
ing the  water  into  large  refervoirs,  it  is  from  thence 
diftributed  by  Unices  into  channels  which  interfeft  the 
fields. 

A  beautiful  village,  called  Shai-boo,  (ituated  on  a 
bold  elevation  above  the  river,  was  the  principal  objcfl: 
in  the  landfcape,  till  the  attention  was  called  away  by  the 
pagoda  of  Tau-ay,  the  upper  part  of  which  being  in 
ruins,  gave/  it  a  pidurefque  and  impitflive  appearance^ 
and  well  accorded  with  the  charaAer  of  the  little  buriaT 
place  at  its  foot« 

'The  town  of  Whan-ting-taun  was  the  only  place  of 
any  importance  we  pafled  in  this  day's  voyage.  Villages 
were,  however,  numerous ;  and  fome  huts  again  made 
their  appearance,  of  the  moft  wretched  conftrudion,  not 
being  fufficient  to  (helter  the  inhabitants  from  the  incle- 
mency of  the  weather. 

The  7th  of  December  was  the  moft  remarkable  day  we 
had  yet  experienced,  for  during  our  whole  progrefs  we 
faw  neither  city,  town,  nor  village.  A  few  farm-houfes 
were,  however,  difperfed  over  the  face  of  the  country. 
The  banks  of  the  river  were  lofty,  and  formed  of  a 
perpendicular  barrier  of  red  earth,  ftreaked  with  hori- 
zontal veins  of  ftone,  in  a  diredion  perfedly  reflilinear. 
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This  nattijral  curlofity  continued  withotit  any  deviation 
from  this  regularity  for  feveral  miles. 

The  ihallownefs  of  the  river  obliged  us  again  to  ihift 
our  baggage  into  junks  of  lefTer  burden;  this  caufed 
fuch  delay,  that  it  was  not  till  late  in  the  evening  that 
we  found  ourfelvcs  in  the  vicinity  of  fome  town  or  vil- 
Iage>  which  we  might  now  not  have  noticed,  had  it  not 
been  for  the  number  of  paper  lanterns  we  faw  exhibited 
by  the  foldiers,  and  the  complimentary  falute  they  paid 
us, 

« 

The  weather  had  for  fome  days  been  temperate,  but 
the  face  of  the  country  was  no  longer  the  fame.  Barren 
in9untains,  feparated  by  plains  that  feemed  to  defy  the 
labour  of  man  to  produce  fertility,  now  prefented  them- 
&lves  on  all  hands.  Some  dwarf-trees,  however,  among 
vhich  the  camphire  is  faid  to  predominate,  broke  the 
abruptnefs  of  the  flopes,  and  here  and  there  a  village  or 
a  pagoda  animated  the  fcene. 

In  this  place  we  obferved  feveral  fcpukhral  qfionu^ 
ments,  with  excavations  in  the  rocks  beneath,  as  cecepta* 
des  for  the  dead.  The  mod  elevated  fpots,  the  moft 
abrupt  precipices,  we  generally  obferved,  were  appro* 
priated  for  the  repofe  of  the  dead.  Whether  this  choice 
was  determined  with  a  regard  to  notoriety,  or  from  any 
fuperftitious  opinion,  that  the  body  might  be  placed  as  near 
as  poiTible  to  that  heaven  where  fpirits  wing  their  flight, 
we  could  obtain  no  fatisfadlory  information.  The  amia- 
ble virtues,  however,  of  the  Chinefe,  were  rendered 
more  confpicuous  by  the  feeling  regard  they  uniformly 
appear  to  Ihew  to  the  remains  of  thofe  they  have  once 
loved  or  refpefted. 

On  the  9th  we  arrived  at  a  city,  where  the  embafly 
was  to  make  a  day's  march  over  land,  and  accordingly 
we  difcmbarked.  The  landing-place  was  adorned  with 
a  triumphal  arch,  highly  decorated  with  filken  ftreamers^ 
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tad  conneded,  by  a  platform,  with  a  circular  couxt, 
furrounded  by  a  (kreen  of  filk.  In  this  place  a  number 
of  horfeS  were  colleAed,  with  the  choice  of  one  of  which 
every  perfon  in  .the  fuite  was  indulged  for  the  journey 
of  the  day ;  but  the  Ambaflador,  with  two  or  three  gen- 
tlemen  of  his  fuate>  were  to  proceed,  as  ufual,  in  pa« 
lankins.  The  horfes  being  feleSed,  the  cavalcade  com- 
menced their  progrefs  ;  and  perhaps  fuch  an  exhibition 
of  equeftrian  exercife  and  grotefque  drefs  never  before 
amufed  a  Chinefe  populace.  The  horfes  wer^  fpirited^ 
many  of  the  riders  were  new  to  this  mode  of  travelling. 
The  cries  of  fear,  and  the  (houts  of  ridicule,  were  every 
where  heard  ;  and  fcarcely  could  we  attend  to  the  palGng 
ibene,  fo  much  were  we  engaged  by  the  peculiarities  of 
our  own  fituatiop* 

Naung-aum-foo,  through  which  we  pailed,  is  a  largo 
walled  city ;  and  though  the  river  here  does  not  admit 
large  junks,  from  the  very  great  number  of  fmaller  ones 
which  lined  its  fliores,  we  concluded  it  had  no  incon- 
llderable  preteniioils  to  a  commercial  charader. 
'  At  noon  we  arrived  at  the  foot  of  a  lofty  mountain, 
where  we  were  obliged  to  difmount ;  having  gained  the 
afcent  we  pafled  feveral  villages,  and  dined  at  the  town 
of  Lee-cou-au,  'where  tht  road  was  lined  with  foldiers  in 
^rmpur,  to  falute  the  Ambaflador  as  he  paffed. 

The  women,  in  this  part  of  our  journey,  were  either 
educated  with  lefs  referve,  or  allowed  a  greater  fliare  of 
liberty,  than  in  the  country  through  which  we  had  lately 
pafled,  as  we  frequently  faw  them  indulging  their  cu«» 
riofity  in  observing  fuch  a  new  and  extraordinary  fi^ht 
as  we  muft  have  exhibited. 

The  fplendpr  of  cultivation  was  exchanged  for  the 
I^ndfcape  of  the  barren  mountain ;  however,  large  patches 
^  camphire  and  other  trees  fpmetime^  relieved  the  eye* 
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We  arrived  at  the  g^tes  of  Naung-chin-oa,  juR  as 
the  fun  had  funk  beiieath  the  horizon ;  this  city  ftands  in 
a  plain,  encircled  on  three  fides  by  hills,  and  on  the 
fourth  by  the  river  on  which  we  were  to  continue  our 
voyage.  The  boufes  are  chiefly  built  of  wood,  in  gene-* 
lal  two  ilories  high,  and  the  flreets  are  narrow,  but 
-well  paved :  in  exterior  appearance  and  decoration,  it 
preferves  the  general  character  of  Chinefe  towns. 

Soldiers  lined  the  ftreets  to  facilitate  our  pafiage  to  the 
mandarin'^  palace,  a  very  noble  building,  confiding  of 
feveral  courts.  A  fplendid  entertainment  was  provided 
for  the  whole  fuite,  and  fuch  a  profufion  of  lights  de- 
corated the  principal  apartments  as  are  never  difplayed 
in  Europe  on  any  qccafion  ;  indeed  illumination^  we 
may  afljrm,  conftitutes  the  grand  appropriate  feature  of 
Chinefe  magnificence. 

We  again  embarked  in  the  morning  of  the  i  ith  of 
Decen^ber,  on  board  fmall  junks,  correfponding  with 
the  depth  of  the  river,  and  before  noon  we  refumed  our 
vayage,  failing  under  a  wooden  bridge  of  feven  arches, 
with  ftone  pillars,  ftrongly  guarded  by  foldiers  at  each 
end.  From  this  point  the  city  appears  in  a  very  advan- 
tageous  view. 

At  a  fmall  diftance  from  the  bridge'the  river  divides 
into  two  branches,  running  in  almoft  oppofite  dirediofts ; 
on  that  whofe  ffaream  bore  us  along  we  faw  a  large  quan« 
tity  of  fmall  timber  in  rafts. 

In  the  afternoon  we  pafled  a  pagoda,  of  a  more  fin« 
gular  conftru£tion  than  any  which  we  had  feen  in  our' 
travels  through  the  country.  It  confifted  of  five  (lories, 
and  terminated  in  a  flat  roof,  with  trees  growing  on  it. 
The  body  of  the  building,  from  many  parts  of  which 
alfo  (hniibs  appeared  to  fprout  forth,  was  covered  with  a 
white  plaifter,  and  decorated  with  red  paint  In  its  angles 
and  interfticcs. 
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The  country  dill  remained  barren  and  mountainous ; 
not  was  its  rude  and  dreary  afped  enlivened  by  any 
appearance  of  cultivation.  A  confiderable  town^  called 
Chang-fang>  was  the  only  place  of  confequence  which 
we  pafled  in  the  fliort  voyage  of  this  day. 

The  face  of  the  country  ftill  continued  dreary,  and 
artificial  circumftances  increafed  the  gloom.  Sepukhral 
monuments  were  the  chief  objeds  which  we  faw  in  the 
courfe  of  the  day  ;  the  only  novelty  was  floating  rafts, 
with  feveral  bamboo  huts,  well  tenanted,  which  Wf 
pafled  near  the  village  of  Ty-ang*kca. 

On  the  13th,  after  pafling  a  confiderable  town,  W€ 
came  to  the  city  of  Shaw-choo,  where  the  houfes  ad^ 
joining  the  river  appear  to  be  fo  flenderly  fupported,  as 
to  threaten  conftant  ruin  to  their  inhabitants  and  the 
paflengers«  At  the  extremity  of  this  city  the  fleet  an* 
chored ;  and  here  the  AmbaflTador  experienced  the  ele* 
gant  attention  of  the  mandarin  in  a  Very  fuperiof 
degree* 

In  the  evening  he  fent  the  fuite  a  very  handfome  pre^ 
fent  of  china,  together  with  a  large  fupply  of  provi* 
lions;  we  alfo,  at  a  later  hour  of  the  evening,  received 
a  quantity  of  tobacco,  fome  ducks  cured  in  the  manner 
of  hams,  of  a  very  delicate  flavour,  together  with  a  con« 
(iderable  quantity  of  dried  fifli. 

At  this  place,  junks  of  larger  dimenfions  were  again 
prepared  to  receive  the  embafly  ;  and  next  day  we  pafled 
through  a  country  fometimes  varied  with  patches  of  cuU 
tivated  ground,  thou^  mountainous  llerility  was  ftill  the 
predominant  feature. 

Towards  evening  we  found  the  hills  gradually  ap- 
proaching the  river,  till  at  laft  they  feemed  to  clofe,  and 
admit  only  its  courfe :  this,  gloomy  fcene  continued  for 
fome  time,  as  if  to  heighten  the  contraft  that  was  to 
opeiu     ^e  now  peached  a  mountain  of  imraenfa  ptr« 
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prendicular  height,  the  upper  part  of  which  aj>pcart  t# 
projedl  over  the  dream.  Its  contour  is  bare  rock  and 
fhaggy  foliage,  and  this  extends  for  nearly  two  miles : 
its  termination,  like  its  commencement,  is  abrupt.  At 
the  extreme  point,  a  pyramidical  rock  appears  to  rife 
above  rfie  e(}gcf  of  the  precipice,  and  this  is  feparated 
by  an  mtervcnrng  plain  from  another  enormous  rock,  of 
the  feme  clrarader,  though  of  a  different  form. 

As  9  X7cn§t  of  hills  maybe  faidto  have  condudled  us 
atong  the  river  to  thcfe  ftupendous  objeSs,  (b  a  fucceltion 
of  the  fame  kind  continued  durrng  a  coorfe  of  fcverai 
miles  after  We  had  left  them  ;  but  it  was  the  peculiar 
office  of  this  extraordinary  night  ta  awaken  our  afto- 
niHiment  by  the  grand  exertions  of  art,  asr  welt  as  by  the 
ftupendous  works  of  nature ;  for,  at  the  conclufion  (A 
this  chain  of  hrlls,-  thaff  had  fo  long  excToded  any  vieiV 
into  the  country,  we  were  furprifed  with  a  line  of  light 
extending  for  feveral  mrles  over  mottntaitis  and  vallies^ 
at  fome  diilance  from  the  river,  and  forming  one  unin- 
terrupted  hk^ting  outline  as  they  ro&  or  funk  in  the 
horizon. 

In  fome  parts  of  this  bfillfant,  utidufatrng*  line,  it 
was  varied  or  thickened,  z&  h  appeared,  by  large  bandd 
or  groups  of  torches ;  and,  on  the  moft  confjpicuous 
heights  immenfe  bonfires  threw  their  flames  tonvaitb  the 
clouds.  Nor  was  this  all,  for  tfie  lights  rrot  only  cir- 
eumfcribed  the  outline  of  the  mountain^  but  fometimei 
rofe  trp-  it  rn  a»ferpentine  form,  and  connoted,  by  a 
fpiral  ftrcami  of  light,  a  I^rge  fire  blazing  at  the  bottom^ 
with  that  which  reddened  the  fummit. 

The  number  of  lanterns,  lamps,  or  torches,  employed 
on  this  occaiion,  are  beyond  all  calculation,  as  the  two 
ci.'aremities  of  the  illcmiinated  fpace,  taken  in  a  ftraight 
line,  without  cftimating  the  finkings  of  the  vallies,  of 

k  inequality  of  the  mountain  tops,  could  not  contain 
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a  Icfs  diftance  fjrom  each  other  than  three  miles.  Whe* 
thcr  thcfc  lights  were  held  by  an  array  of  foldiers^  qa 
vere  fixed  In  the  ground,  we  pould  not  learti ;  but  !t 
was  certainly  the  mod  magnificent  illumination  ever 
feen  by  any  European  traveller,  and  th«  moil  fplendid. 
compliment  ever  paid  to  the  public  dignity  .of  an  ^u- 
sopean  ambaflador;.  Succeili\'e  difchargps  ojf'  artillery 
were,  at  regular  diftances^  ;idded  to  JLhe  honpur  of  this 
fuperb  rpe£bicle«   . 

On  ithe  15th  the  grand  ^mandarin  ordered  the  fleet  to. 
come  to  ajachor^  fox  the  purpofe  of  indulging  the  em- 
bafly  wjjth  ^  view  of  the  mountain  of  Koan*yeng-naum,. 
one  of  the  natural  cuiiofities  of  China.  Ithasaper*- 
pendlcular  afcent  from  the  water,  terminating  in  a  peak ; 
and  fxom  the  face  towards  the  river,  fuch  enorn\pu9 
maiTes  proje^i^  as  apparently  mpnace  fsvery  moment  tO; 
fill  up  the  ^ha^nnel  pf  the  fJU^am^ 

But  art  has  h^jghxenejf^  the  curious  .clrcumflapces  ot 
this  e^traor^n^ry  •mou;\tain.      Jt  contains  {everal  ca« 
yerps.     O^e  of  thpm  -is  about  forty  feet  above  the  leyel^ 
pf  the  watq^.     To  this  there  is  accef^  by  a  flight  of 
(leps,  guarded  by  a  rail.     On  reaching  the  top  of  th& 
flight)  we  enter  a  room  of  good  djm^nfioips,  excavated 
£com    the    rock^   in  whjch   i^nds  an  im^iige  facred  to 
Chinefe  devotions.     An  artificial  flaircafe  condu6ls  to 
Uvo  •thex  fuperjor  apartments  ;  and  the  whole  is  fitjted 
up  by  thjp  manda;rin  tp  whom  the  mountain  belongs,  in 
a  flile  of  {pde  mj^gn^ficencjp,  correfpondjng  to  die  char 
]^£ter  of  the  placp. 

Proce/sding  througji  a  country  pxefenting  many  fubr 
lime  features,  we  jre^chpd  tjie  cjty  of  ^ch|zing-ta-heng 
i^bout  noon.  This  pla.ce  enjoys  every  Iqcg^l , ad  vantage, 
that  can  contribute  to  render  it  pldurefque  in  a  |)ig)| 
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Lofty  banks  for  a  confiderable  (p9ce  flmt  out  our  view 
of  the  land ;  and  where  a  cafual  opening  gave  a  wider 
profytSt,  it  was  not  marked  with  any  new  features.  Si- 
milar objeds  occurred— varied  only  by  ihape,  ©r  difcri- 
sninated  by  light  and  (hadow. 

The  evening  was  cheered  with  an  illuminatiiNi  of  Ac 
diftant  hills«  The  coup  d'ceil  was  extremely  grand^  but 
inferior  to  what  we  had  witnefled  before. 

Next  day  we  faw  a  number  of  fteep  rock^,  in  various 
grotefque  forms  ;  they  were  fometimes' tinted  with  foli- 
age, and  fometFmes  the  traces  of  laborious  tafte,  were  the 
prevailing  charaAer  of  the  landfcape  they  afforded, 
'Among  them  arofe  a  large  mountain,  ihaded  by  an  hang- 
ing foreft,  which  was  alfo  accompanied  with  circum- 
ftances  that  enlivened  and  adorned  it«  At  xhe  foot  of  it 
a  road  had  been  cut  out  of  the  felid  rock,  and  to  com* 
municate  with  it,  a  large  arch  of  ftone  has  been  built  acro& 
a  deep  chafm.  In  the  centre  of  the  wood,  there  is  die 
palace  of  a  mandarin,  furrounded  with  detached  offices, 
and  at  fome  fmaTl  diftance  a  temple^  which  belongs  to  it, 
and  contains  the  image  which  is  the  ufual  objeS  of  reli- 
gious worfliip*  There  are  fevcraPburying  places  in  dif- 
ferent  parts  of  the  wood,  which  are  the  maufoleums  of 
the  mandarin's  family  to  whom  jthe  palace  belongs.  It  is 
called  Trc-liod-zau. 

This  magnificent  fcene,  which,  (n  a  particulaf  turn 
of  the  river  prefented  itfelf,  is  much  heightened  by  a 
contraded  fucceflion  of  bare  and  barren  mountains. 

We  now  reached  the  city  of  Tfing-yan-yeun,  a  place 
well  fortified,  and  of  great  extent  and  population.  The 
humber  of  junks  which  lay  before  it,  indicated  an  ^- 
larged  commerce,  and  the  timber  yards  on  the  banks  of 
the  river  pointed'  out  its  principal  trade*  Triumpha 
arches  decorated  the  beach  ;  and  feveral  regiments  ^  fel'* 
diers  paid  the  military  honours  as  we  pafled. 
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Fi^m  this  dty  the  river  talces  a  direAcourfe  For  fome 
(,  amidft  fertile  and  highly  cultivated  meadows,  and 
the  monntaitts  fall  into  the  back  ground* 

This  afternoon  onei  of  the  junks  was  in  imminent  dan* 
ger  of  being  coofumed  by  fire  occafioned  by  a  fpark  fann- 
ing unobferved  from  a  tobacco*pipe.  Indeed,  where 
fmoaking  is  fo  generally  ufed,  it  is  a  matter  of  aftonifli- 
ment  that  accidents  are  not  more  frequent  and  fatal. 

On  the  17th  we  pafled  the  extenfive  village  of  Ouz-- 
chouaa^  where  a  number  of  manufadories  appear  to  be 
eftablifhed.  The  country  now  refumed  its  fertility  and 
beauty  ;  and  provifions  became  both  plentiful  and  excel- 
lent. 

In  the  evening  we  reached  the  city  of  Sangs-we-yenno, 
where  the  AmbaiTador  received  every  honour  that  the  moft 
elegant  attention  on  the  part  of  the  mandarin  could  pay, 
or  his  Excellency  exped.  The  illuminations  difplayed 
here  were  peculiarly  grand. 

On  the  following  morning  we  pafled  a  feries  of  very 
large  and  populous  towns,  fo  clofely  conneded,  that  we 
ieemed  for  fome  hours  to  be  failing  through  one  city  of 
immeiife  extent.  The  falutes  were  almoft  inceflant  as 
we  proceeded ;  and  every  place  poured  forth  thoufands  of, 
its  inhabitants,  though  at  a  very  early  hour,  to  obtain  a 
tranfient  view  of  an  European  embafly. 

We  now  approached  the  city  of  Tayn-tfyn-tau,  a  place 
of  great  importance  and  the  moft  extenfive  trade.  The 
fuburbs  lie  on  both  fides  the  river  for  feveral  miles  ;  and 
if  we  may  judge  from  thofe  circumftances  that  fell  under 
our  infpedion,  in  extent,  population,  and  commerce, 
this  city  is  only  inferior  to  Pekin  or  to  Canton.  Thou- 
fands of  junks  covered  the  river  for  a  vaft  fpace ;  and 
fcarcely  had  we  overcome  the  difficulties  and  impediments 
of  this  crowded  navigation,  before  we  found  ourCblves 
approaching  to  Canton,  the  termination  of  our  voyage. 
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Our  arrival  being  notified  at  Canton,  feveral  niai|da« 
rins  waited  on  his  Excellency  ;  and  thefe  were  foon  folr 
lowed  foy  tlic  gentlemen  of  the  Engliflk  fadory  with  thf 
Britifh  commiffioners  and  Colonel  Benfon.  This  offi- 
cer brought  witk  him  the  public  difpatches  for  the  Am* 
taflador*  and  a  packet  of  private  letters  from  our  frieiMb 
in  England,  together  with  the  newfpapers  which  had  ar- 
rived by  the  laft  fliips.  Thofe  only  who  have  been  fojong 
cut  off  from  any  communication  -with  the  land  which 
irontaioed  all  that  was  dear  to  them»  om  form  an  ade^ 
quate  idea  of  th^  anxious  joy  we  felt  at  opening  a  letter 
from  the  relative  or  friend  we  loyed. 

Next  day  we  were  moved  into  larger  junks.  Thj: 
magnificence  of  the  river  at  this  place  baffles  defcription. 
Its  furface  was  aimod  covered  wi^h  veilels,  epgaged  in 
trade,  or  ^ttra&ed  by  curiofity..  The  ban)kS  were  lined 
with  foldiers,  and  covered  with  elegant  boufes  ;  and  9 
fucceflion  of  forts  thundered  out  fahites  with  almofl  in*- 
cefTant  rapidity. 

We  reached  the  Englifli  fadory  about  one  in  the  afr 
ternoon  ;  and  both  it  and  the  Dutch  fadory  paid  his  £x> 
cellency  the  ufual  falute,  hoifllng«t  the  fame  time  the 
ftandard  of  their  refpedive  countries. 

For  fome  jdays  it  had  been  a  common  fight  to  fee  the 
boats  generally  rowed  by  womep.  We  fometimes  ob* 
ferved  a  child  tied  to  its  mother's  back,  and  another  at 
her  bread,  while  fhe  was  plying  the  oar.  To  a  feeling 
mind  this  fpe£lacie  could  not  fail  to  give  pain ;  and  it 
may  be  remarked,  that  in  Tartary,  and  the  northern 
provinces  of  Chioa,  where  the  women  are  lamed,  either 
by  fafhion  or  policy,  from  their  infsint  years,  fuch  labo- 
rious occupations  can  neyer  fall  to  their  lot. 

A  temporary  refidence  for  the  Ambaflador  an(|  fuite 
had  been  provided  by  the  Eaft  India  Company's  fupe^^ 
cargoes ;  ^nd  in  point  of  accommodation  and  d<>pe|liq 
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ifi^ngement,  we  found  it  fiiperior  to  the  firft  pahiccs  in 
which  we  had  lodged;  during  our  long  peregrination  in 
China. 

As  we  have  already  given  a  dcfcriptlon  of  Canton,  wtf 
ftiall  forbear  addbg  any  thing  refpe^Ung  h  in  this  place^ 
'  For  feveral  days,  during  the  time  of  dinnery  the  Am- 
balTador  was  entertained  with  Chinefe  plays,  performed 
on  a  ftage  erefted  before  the  windows  of  his  ^partments^ 
and  the  Viceroy  vifitcd  him  once  during  his  flay,  which 
was  followed  by  larg^  prefents  of  porcelain,  nankeen, 
and  fugar-candy  to  the  whole  retinue. 

On  the  firft  day  of  the  new  year,  1794,  .his  Excel- 
lency and  fuite  were  fplendidly  entertained  by  the  gentle- 
men of  the  Britiih  faSory.  The  band  of  mufic  which  had 
accompanied  the  embaify,  on  the  requeft  of  the  fa3ory, 
were  permitted  to  enter  into  its  fervice  ;  and  in  a  country 
where  amufements  are  fo  few  and  confined,  it  could  not 
fail  to  be  a  valuable  acqilifitton* 

Degeneracy  of  manners  evidently  marks  the  charadler 
«f  the  inhabitants  of  Canton,  and  this  re{le£^ion  is  the 
more  melancholy,  as  there  is  too  much  reafon  to  fuppofe 
the  contagion  of  European  example  has  infeded  the 
iimplicity  of  the  Chinefe  general  character ;  and  rendered 
themfelves  obje£l8  of  contempt  to  the  Chinefe  govern- 
ment. * 

On  the  8th  of  January  the  Ambaffador  proceeded  to 
Whampoa  to  join  the  fhips.  At  the  fame  time  a  depu- 
tation of  the  retinue  was  difpatched  to  Macao,  to  make 
preparations  for  his  Excellency's  reception  at  that  place. 

Whampoa,  beyond  which  European  fhips  are  never 
permitted  to  pafs,  is  an  elegant  and  pc^ulou^  village, 
about  eighteen  miles  below  Canton.  The  river  near  thi$ 
place  is  defended  by  a'fand  bank,  which  prevents  the 
|iairage  of  large  iiups,  except  at  high  water  9  and  t wi^ 
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pecks  of  land,  projeAing  on  cgch  fide  of  it,  fonn  tbs 
celebrated  ftnit  of  Bocca  Tigris. 

At  this  place  Van^Tadge'In  took  hil  farewell  leave  of 
the  Ambaflbdor.  Our  praife  or  cenfinc  will  not  reach  a 
perfon  of  his  rank  i  but  In  beftowing  pnife  on  this  de* 
fervedly  difttnguiflied  perfonage  and  moft  amiable  of  men, 
we  gratify  the  beft  feelings  of  the  human  heart,  and  at 
the  fame  time  do  honour  to  ourfelves*  This  excellent 
charader  can  never  be  forgotten  by  thofe  who  experi- 
enced his  afliduous  care^  his  mild  condefcenfion,  and  his 
enlightened  condud,  during  a  long  and  troublefome  at* 
tendance  on  the  embafly.  He  held  an  exalted  rank  in 
the  Chinefe  army — perhaps  the  higheft ;  but  no  dignity 
of  fituation  had  rendered  him  inattentive  to  the  minuted 
offices  of  duty.  His  mind  Teemed  capable  of  refleding 
honour  on*  any  rank  ;  with  the  moft  benevolent  heart  ha 
attached  himfelf  to  the  interefts  of  thofe  in  whofe  fervice 
he  was  employed ;  he  had  even  contraAed  a  friendfliip 
for  fome  ;  and  his  laft  adieu  to  the  Aoibaflador  and  fuite 
was  accompanied  by  the  tears  of  afiedion. 

On  the  14th  Lord  Macartney  landed  at  Macao ;  ^nd 
took  up  his  refidence  with  Mr*  Dnunmond,  one  of  the 
fupercargoes  of  the  Eaft  India  Company.  Here  the 
gentlemeli  of  the  feveral  European  faAories  have  their 
houfes  ;  as  th^  are  not  permitted  to  remain  at  Canton 
longer  than  is  abfolutely  neceflary  for  the  purpofe  of 
trade. 

The  long  Intercourfe  which  has  fubftfted  between  Eu* 
ropeans  and  the  Chinefe  in  this  place^  has  not  altered  the 
eftabliflied  cuttams  and  habits  of  the  latter.  The  Chinefe 
never  deviatL*  from  the  ufages  of  their  country,  which 
may  be  confidered  as  invariable. 

Without  the  wall  is  thq  common  burying«ground  of 
the  Chinefe ;  and  in  it  we  faw  feveral  memorials  of  our 
countrymen,  whofe  aflies  jepofe  herct     Thofe  who  die 


